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Alt.  I.  Journal  of  a  Route  across  India^  through  E^/pt  to  England, 
in  the  lattei-  End  of  the  Year  ISIT^  and  the  Beginning  of  18]& 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fitzclarence.  4to.  pp.  502.  Price  HI.  188. 
1819. 

^OWARD  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  when  the  military  force 
'-    of  the  Indian  GoYernment  was  in  motion  for  the  extermi- 
nation  of  the    Pindarriesy    and   while   an   infatuation   hardly 
paralleled  in  history,  was  betraying  some  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
into  one  more  defiance  of  the  poiTer  which  had  hitherto  trampled 
on  every  opponent  in  every  conflict,  Schidiah,  the  most  martial 
of  those  princes,  was  intimidated  by  the  approach,  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  with  some  of  the  legions  so  often  victorious) 
into  what  was  denominated,  with  all  proper  courtesyj  a  treatfj^ 
of  which  the  terras  were  humiliating  |o  him  i|i  the  same  iMTo* 
portion  in  which  they  were  indispensable  to  the  Inm^uillity  of  the 
provinces  on  that  side  of  the  empire.    This  treaty,  gained  with- 
out dn  {absolute  war,  and  at  a  juncture  when  the  state  of  the  re- 
lations .f?ith  some  other  of  the  native  powers  was  so  precarious 
and  ominous,   was  deemed  of  consequence  enough  to  be,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  important  events  which  even  a  week  at  such 
a  crisis  might  bring  to  pass,  transmitted  to  England,  in  two 
seta  of  despatches,  the  one  by  the  usual  naval  conrse,  and  the 
other,  by  a  messenger,  by  the  more  direct  route  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Egypt,  to  secure  the  advantage" of  two  chances  for  both 
safety  and  expedition.     The  latter  service  was  allotted  to  Col. 
Fitzclarence,  who  in  consequence  set  off  instantly,  and  worked 
and  pushed   his   way,    day  and  uight,  sick  or  well,  through 
amicable  territories,  and   hostile,  over  cultivated  tracts,   and 
,  through  wood,  jungle,  fen,  defile,   burning  sand,   and  every 
hasard  of  the  sea  lightly  tbrowo  into  the  account.     More  re- 
solute to  get  on,  more  enterprisingi  enduring^  or  indefatigable, 
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hccoukl  not  have  been  required  to  be,  if  the  io(elUgeoce.be  cod^ 
veyed  had  been  that  the  English  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
losipg^ jkingdoois  in  Asia,  instead  of  being  secure  oju  gaining  . 
then). 

This  unremitting  impetuosity,  with  an  escort  during  tbejndiaa  ^ 
part.af  the  route,  of  many  hundred  soldiers,  does  really  some- 
tiiues  excite  a  :shght  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  when  the  reader 
recollects  that  the  matter  of  intelligence  conveyed,  is  so  very 
customary  a  thing  as  the  forced  consent  of  an  Asiatic  Sovereign 
to  the  establishment  of  an  English  camp,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  ^  subsidiary4|^rce,*  within  his  dominions ;  in  other 
words,  his  having  sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  as  is  per- 
fectly well  understood  by  both  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
the  treaty,  amid  all  the  ceremony,  and  complaisance,  and  di- 
plomatic farce,  acted  between  them.  Tiiis  somewhilt  ludicrous 
effect  is  not  diminished,  if  the  reader  happens  to  look  by  antici- 
pation at  the  conclusion  of  the  career,  where  be  sees  that  the 
Author  on  bis  arrival  found  that  the  intelligence  which  it  had 
cost  him  so  much  exertion  and  sufferance  to  expedite,  had  reach- 
ed, many  days  before,  by  the  speedier  conveyance  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  him,  however,  this  would  be  some- 
what of  a  serious  vexation,  particularly  in  recollecting  some  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  his  professional  duty  of  despatch. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  this  long  race  against  time,  a 
multitude  of  impressions  would  assail  all  the  five  senses.  The 
gallant  officer  had  a  laudable  practice  of  noting  them  into  a 
journal,  and  hence  this  large  quarto,  so  handsome  in  each  of 
the  points  of  getting  up,  in  typography,  and  decorations,  and 
composition,  it  is  a  pu'iilication  which  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  demanding,  which  describes  few  scenes  of  which  we 
had  not  a  variety  of  descriptions  before,  and  which  leaves  us 
in  much  the  same  notions  in  which  it  found  us  of  Indian  princes 
and  courts,  of  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Turks.  Yet 
it  may  be  run  through  with  considerable  gratification.  The 
Author  is  a  lively  elastic  sort  of  a  spirit,  full  of  good  humour^ 
fire,  and  adventure ;  quite  a  soldier  in  the  better  characteristics 
of  the  profession  ;  clever,  we  should  think,  in  point  of  intellect; 
and  alert  in  looking  about  him,  without  the  (benefit  of  which 
quality  an  ample  narration  of  such  a  race  as  he  ran  would  have 
been  a  notable  hoax  played  off  on  the  consumers  of  quartos. 

As  it  always  appears  to  us  a  very  paltry  spectacle  wht  p  we 
see  the  man^  with  all  his  faculties,  sentiments,  and  upmioos,- 
sUnk  in  the  soldier  by  profession,  we  ure  not  altogetlver  ^lis^; 
pleased  to  see  our  lieutenant-colonel  sometimes  takini;  upon  b^i 
considerably  in  the  way  of  statesman,  as  to  ludinn  affairs.  He. 
may  be  somewhat  rash  and  presumptuous  in  this  eXiira-pfficic^;. 
character^  and  assuredly  the  poUtician  liaa.wl/y(U9|je|^  ^  le^J?)^ 
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Who  a^jitoves  of  almost  every  thing  done  by  th^  English  in 
India;  but  it  does  at  any  rate  please  one  to  see  a  military  man 
really  able  to  comprehend  that  the' irorld  \vas  made  for  some 
btber  small  purposes  besides  that  of  being  a  field  to  fight  upofi. 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  there  is  the  most  value  in  that 
portion  of  his  facts  and  observations,  which  has  been  furnished 
to  htm  and  by  him  in  his  professional  capacity.  There  is  very 
considerable  importance  and  interest  in  his  descriptions,  inter- 
spersed in  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  of  the  constitution, 
habitSi  efficiency,  and  progressive  alter^on  of  quality  of  the 
native  troops  in  the  English  service.  Som  of  the  incidents  of 
his  journey  are  illustrative  of  this  subject ;  and  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  suspending  his  story  for  a  good  while,  to  illustrate 
from  bis  previous  knowledge  any  subject  thrown  in  his  way. 

Perhaps  the  hands  accustomed  to  wield  the  sword,  are  apt 
to  be  more  daring  than  others  in  the  exercise  of  the  pen.  We 
think  we  have  noticed  instances  enough  of  this  to  warrant  us  in 
cidling  it  a  professional  characteristic.  Courage  has  been  said 
to  be  a  soldier^s  religion  ;  and,  analogously  to  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian, which  is  required  to  pervade  every  thing  in  life,  it  may  be 
felt  an  obligation  on  military  conscience,  that  writing  should  be 
executed  in  the  same  style  as  fighting.  To  be  deliberate  and 
slow  in  judging,  to  hesitate  in  opinion,  to  acknowledge  there 
are  doubts  and  difficulties  on  all  sides,  not  to  be  ashamed  that 
more  daring  men  should  pronounce  more  promptly  and  deci- 
sively, would  be  held  to  betray  a  defect  of  gallantry.  Why, 
indeed,  should  a  man  who  would  readily  brave  whatever  can 
be  brought  from  camps  and  arsenals,  be  afraid  of  any  thing 
in  the  forces  and  magazines  of  logic  ?  What  should  there  be 
in  any  possible  array  of  opponent  ideas,  to  appal  him  who  would 
not  hesitate,  with  a  stout  res^iment  of  horse,  to  attack  a  whole 
Mahratta  army  ?  And  what  should  he  care  for  the  width, 
and  intricacy,  and  obscurities  of  a  question,  when  he  knows 
he  should  not  have  asked  more  than  an  bourns  warning,  to  dash 
into  the  thickest  forest  or  jungle  in  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  Pindarry 
niorderers,  and  without  caring  what  might  be  tlieir  number? 
How  unreasonable,  it  were  to  expect  him  to  submit  to  shew, 
ah  any  ground,  of  politics,  morals,  or  even  theology,  an  inde- 
dsion  which,  if  betrayed  in  giving  orders,  in  camp,  or  march, 
or  field,  would  expose  him  to  contempt.  ^ 

^  Whether,  however,  it  be  a  fact,  or  not,  that  there  is  such  a 
professional  characteristic,  our  lieutenant-Colonel,  at  least, 
possesses  this  endowment,  of  unhesitating  opinion,  in  a  very 
bijg;fa  degree.  He  fears  not  to  pronounce  with  confidence  at  first 
^ht ;  and  the  judgements  which  he  has  had  a  little  more  time 
t/b  grow  positive  in,  are  laid  down  in  terms  as  decided  as  ths 
0ttMi  geogri^hieal  lines  of  the  globe. 
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Fortunatelyi  some  of  the  principal  subjects  on  wbidi  Ibis 
martial  quality  of  intellect  is  displayed,  are  near!?  as  little,  as 
any  great  concerns  ever  were,  within  the  range  of  controTersy^ 
The  substantial  justice  of  the  recent  war  in  India  can  admit  of 
no  denial,  except  from  those  who  hold  war  altogether,  under 
any  possible  circumstances,  to  be  wrong.    And  really  the  per- 
sons maintaining  that  opinion  would  be  put  to  their  extreme  re-* 
sources  of  argument,  on  reading  our  Author^s  and  other  authen-* 
tic  descriptions  of  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Pindarries, 
whose  irruptions  into  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  British  empire 
kindled  the  war.  We  httve  the  greatest  respect  for  that  Christian 
class  of  the  community  among  whom  it  is  an  established  princi- 
ple, that  a  case  justifying  a  recourse  \o  ariUs  is  impossible  ;  bat 
we  should  really  be  curious  to  hear  what  they  would  have  conn- 
aelled  the  government  to  do,  when  many  thousands  of  robbers 
atod  murderers,  literally  such,  burst  in  suddenly  and  unpro- 
voked, on  the  country,  traversing  to  a  vast  extent  the  peaceful 
tracts  of  agriculture;  perpetrating,  not  incidentally,  but  sys- 
tematically and  generally,  every  possible  abomination  compa^ 
tible  with  the  rapidity  of  their  march ;  torturing  and  killing, 
with  every  wantonness  of  infernal  barbarity,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  with  eager  activity  destroying  every  thing  that  could 
not  be  carried  away  as  plunder  ;  resolved  to  continue  thus  ra- 
vaging and  desolating  the  provinces,  till  gorged  to  the  utmost 
with  slaughter  and  spoil,  and  then  to  retire  to  the  territory  of 
their  dens,  to  digest  amid  their  plunder,  at  their  leisure,  new 
schemes  of  similar  destruction.     Abhorring,  as  intensely  as  ever 
disciple  of  Robert  Barclay  did,  the  .war-spirit  with  which  al- 
most all  the  nations  and  their  governors  have  run  mad,  and  be- 
lieving a  justifiable,  that  is,  a  purely  defensive  war,  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  things  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  should  ne- 
vertheless feel  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  desperate  intel- 
lectual undertaking,  than  that  of  a  man  attempting  to  make 
out  to  the  conscience  of  the  Governor-General,  a  plain,  sound, 
satisfactory  proof  that  his  duty  was  to  remain  perfectly  sttU, 
.while  messengers  from  a  province  apprehending  tne  horrible  in- 
vasion, were  in  his  presence,  accompanied  as  we  may  be  allowed 
to  imagine  the  case,  with  a  few  persons  escapc^l  from  a  province 
already  overspread  with  devastation  and   murder.     We  will 
suppose  it  to  be  directly  in  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  these 
latter  mournful  heralds,  and  to  the  earnest  representational  and 
entreaties  of  the  other  messengers,  appealing  to  these  depositions, 
in  pleading  for  instant  powerful  succour,  that  the  advocate  for 
non-resistance  should  make  his  remonstrance  at^ainst  any  thought 
of  a  warlike  movement  against  so  infernal  a  visitation.     It  la 
possible  there  are  many  worthy  persons  wliose  judgement  sod 
conscience  would,  if  they  could  have  been  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
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lion,  at  the  momeDt  that  such  a  question  was  deliberated  on, 
have  impelled  them  to  make  this  remonstrance ;  but  we  ^n 
hardly  think  there  is  any  hazard  in  saying  that  there  is  not  one^ 
anpposiasr  him  to  have  had  his  family  and  property  in  the  pro- 
▼inoe  menaced)  who  would  not  have  been  secretly  gratified  to  see 
the  Governor- General  actuated  by  a  quite  different,  that  is,  a 
perverted  and  depraved,  judgement  and  conscience.  Let  any 
person  of  the  opinion  in  question,  read  the  accounts  of  these 
miscreant  bands,  and  deny  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  have 
been  so  gratified. 

Our  Author's  appointment  to  Europe,  prevented  his  being  a 
sharer  or  witness  of  any  thing  more  than  the  preparatory  move- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  this  rapidly  augmenting  power, 
essentially  constituted  of  incorrigible  ruffians,  against  whom  it 
had  been  ridiculous  to  wage  any  other  war  than  one  of  exter- 
mination. He  begins  his  work  with  a  short  historical  and  dev- 
scriptive  sketch  of  them  ;  followed  by  a  comprehensive  rapid 
view  of  the  state  of  each  of  the  chief  native  powers,  relatively 
U>  one  another  and  to  the  English,  and  relatively  in  particular 
to  the  somewhat  critical  juncture  of  the  commencing  operations 
against  the  Pindarries,  in  whose  continued  existence  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  powers  took  an  interest,  because, 
tliough  sometimes  suffering  from  their  predatory  violence, 
they  could  on  occasions  reinforce  tiieir  armies  from  these  law- 
less bands.  It  was  worthy  of  the  accustomed  wisdom  of  these 
native  despots  and  courts  to  meditate  a  quarrel,  and  to  betray 
that  they  were  meditating  it,  by  unequivocal  signs,  in  vain  con- 
tradicted by  worthless  professions  of  amity,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  English  were  putting  their  whole  immense  military  force, 
in  readiness  for  action.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  were  desirous 
to  take  this  intruding  and  detested  power  in  its  strongest  attitude, 
from  the  consideration  that  if  they  could  upset  it  then,  they  were 
likely  to  have  no  more  trouble  with  it.  This  judicious  proceed- 
ing cost  Scindiah  the  degradation  of  admitting  a  ^' subsidiary 
^^  force,''  flung  the  Peishwah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  from  his  throne,  reduced  Holkar  to  a  shadow,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  and  other  of  the  legitimate  holders  of  power 
{ to  nothing.  The  fatuity  manifested  by  most  of  these  princes 
and  th^ir  courts  is  perfectly  astonishing.  So  maov  years  of 
experience  seem,  to  have  done  nothing  towards  teaching  them 
«ittier  diffidience  or  caution.  It  would  be  very  curious  if  we 
/'Oould.  know  in  what  lapguage  their  consultations  were  carried 
'On,  aiM|  %vhat  could  be  the  reasons  on  which  they  could  foUnd 
.  tfaeir.oonfident  presumptions  of  the  sudden  reversal  of  an  order 
Jij^ftevents  which  had  been  steadily  progressive  during  the  whole 
^il^gth  ef  the  lives  of  the  oldest  of  these  prognosticators.  This 
b Madness  of  presumption  was  just  what  was  requisite  to  com- 
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jplete  their .  ruto>  and  ^itlun  a  very  few  weeks  to  ckih*^  bn  (hib 
iioarse  of  eyeuts  one  grand  stage  further  in  the  same  direction. 
We  must  continue  to  think  thei*e  is  something  more  in  all  this 
thaa  our  merely  military  or  political  commentators  can  explain  ^ 
irad  that  a  train  of  eveuts  without  parallel,  or  at  least  without 
equal,  in  history,  is  passing  on  under  the  Divine  shperinteodatice^ 
toward  a  result  of  which  the  moral  glory  will  correspond  to 
such  a  prodigy  of  the  destruction  and  creation  of  power. 

The  most  important  eveuts  of  the  Mahratta  war  had  taken 
place  before  our  Author  could  reach  the  western  shore  of  the 
l^eninsula,  on  his  way  to  carry  intelligence  of  the  compulsory 
pacific  arrangement  with  Sciddiah.  He  furnishes  short  notices, 
from  the  information  which  reached  him  on  the  road,  and  at 
Bombay,  of  transactions  which,  even  during  the  course  of  this 
expeditious  transit  by  horse  or  palanquin,  added  millions  to  the 
subjepts  of  the  British  Government. 

One  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  war,  as  well  as  of 
the  preceding  wars,  was  the  almost  invariable  fidelity  of  the  native 
troops,  in  fighting  against  their  own  countrymen.  It  seems 
the  Peishwah  or  his  ministers  had  entertained  a  vague  expec- 
tation of  some  possible  failure  of  it  in  some  of  the  native  corps, 
contrary  to  all  former  experience.  But  this  new  occasion  made 
no  difierence  in  either  their  allegiance  or  their  bravery.  They 
all  did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  fired  and  backed  away  with 
perfect  good  will  at  figures  of  their  own  OQjpplexion,  language, 
and  religion.  The  triumphant  success  with  which  they  did  this, 
will  have  put  an  additional  security  on  their  allegiance  for  the 
next  trial,  as,  doubtless,  their  firm  adherence  to  their  foreign 
masters  in  the  present  instance,  was  fortified  by  their  recollection 
of  past  victories  gained  under  the  same  command.  The  pro- 
digious disparity,  in  point  of  military  efficiency,  between  these 
troops  and  the  very  same  kind  of  men  in  the  service  of  the 
native  powers,  is  by  our  Author  attributed  chiefly  to  discipline, 
and  a  perfect  army  mechanism  on  the  one  side,  and  inourable 
irregularity,  disarray,  and  defective  manual  exercise  on.  the  other. 
In  this  Mahratta  war  a  great  deal  of  valour  was  evinced  by 
portions  of  the  native  armies,  especially  those  composed  4>f 
Arabs  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

«  It  is  discipline,  together  with  a  quick  firing  of  the  flint4dck  and 
field-pieces,  which  has  given  us  the  striking  superiority  over  the  na- 
tives. It  is  the  steady  fire  of  these  that  the  troops  of  the  native 
princes  cannot  face  :  that  regularity  of  raovement,  quickness  of  evo« 
luttoD,  and  strict  and  unerring  obedience  in  action^  giving  union 
and  cooabination,  opposed  by  confusion,  clamour,  distraction,  and 
insubordination,  must  ever  secure  a  conrmanding  ascepdency-  The 
natives  have  no  Idea  of  the  value  of  time  m  military  operations; 
^he  most  frivolous  excuses  or  causes  preventing  di^  moyektienls  o^ 
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1^^il^^npjif$;  whicli.i^ri)]  always  make  aa  active  and  regular  force 
8U|ierior|o  them,  i^liey  express  their  astonUhitiunt  and  the  uftodH 
or^ad  at  the  steady  and  continged  fire  of  our  Sepoys,  which  tllfet 
filren  ib  a  wall  vomiting  forth  fire  and  flames  The  fif  fti  andK*gufn: 
P^'i^^y  the  fi  St  and  most  necessary  purt  of  a  soldier's'  ittstructiiiifKyrb 
iflMt  incomprehensible  to  them  :  and  in  this  we  again  see  the  isAmaat 
total'  change  requisite  to  complete  a  soldier,  as  he  ia  nol  allowed 
even  to  use  his  legs  but  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

*  Having  mj^eH*  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  the  irregular  infaptry 
and  cavalry  of  the  native  princes,  and  the  uiiEculty  of  bringing  tbem 
into  any  kind  of  order,  and  al^o  their  attacimient  to  their  ancient 
liabits  and  prejudices,  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  in  the  shoirt 
space  of  sixty  years,  we  should  have  been. able  to  bring  about  the 
total  alteration  that  has  been  made.' 

Id  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Euro))ean  military  system  in 
India,  as  the  instrument  of  the  progress  of  our  dominion  there, 
tbeOoloiiel  thus  marks  the  contrast  between  the  situation  of 
the  Eoc^lish  as  at  the  period  just  preee^Ung  their  beginning  to 
form  the  natives  into  regular  soldiers,  and  as  in  1817. 

^  *  It  is. curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  an  English  factor  at 
his  desk  in  1746,  with  a  pen  behind  bis  ear.  trembling  at  the  nod  of 
the  meanest  of  the  Mogul's  officers,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
insolence  and  oppression ;  with  no  higher  military  character  under 
hia  direction  than  a  peon  stationed  near  a  bale  of  goods :  with  a 
jurisdiction  not  extending  beyond  a  court-y^rd  of  a  warehouse  con* 
pected  with  it ;  and  contrast  this  picture  with  the  situation  of  the 
Company's  army  in  1817,  when  150,000  men,  disciplined  by  British 
officers,  presented  the  spectacle  of  as  fine  an  army  as  any  in  the 
world,  receiving  its  impetus  of  action  from  a  great  statesman  and 
general,  who  held  the  person  of  the  Mogul  as  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  his  government,  wielding  the  political  and  nulitary  re- 
sources of  the  empire  over  a  theatre  of  operations  ia  the  present 
campaign,  extending  from  Loudheanah  to  Gazuraut,  in  a  segment 
of  a  circle  of  nearly  1200  miles.  Such  are  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum of  our  Eastern  empire.' 

It  seems  it  is  not  purely  and  exclusively  a  military  alteration 
Ihut  the  native  troops  in  the  English  service  have  luidergone. 
•In  contempt  of  all  the  Anglo-Indian  oracles  that  have  pro- 
flo4]noed  the  thins^  impossible,  we  have  the  Colonel  here  depo- 
singtbat  their  punctiliousness  in  matters  of  superstition  Uas.coA- 
siderably  worn  away.  The  numerous  assertors  that  every  thing 
of  tbb  kind  was  to  be  eternal,  omitted  to  say, 

*  What  time  next  week  eternity  should  end.' 

Our  Author  specifies  various  facts  in  evidence  of  this  modifl- 
eation  of  their  superstitious  feelings.  For  instance:  *  Th  "i*e 
^  is  not  at  this  dav  a  man  of  the  highest  caste,  who  will 
'  not  be  grateful  for  European  medical  assistance,  if  the  medkiue 
^  be  taki  Q  from  his  own  vessel,  and  given  him  fro:u  the^hand 
^  of  one  of  bis  own  caste ;  a  compliance  which  would  formerly 
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'have  been  coDsiclered  as  ibe  htgheit  poIlHtioo.'  Tbc  natiTa 
cpstump,  which  is  iiut  iudejtendent  ot'  the  orc1inanof>s  of  their 
sujttrstilioi).  has  Xw.en  Id  a  fj;reat  measi^re  relinquished  for  the 
furopeaii  iiiilitsry  dress.  Tiic  horrur  of  leather,  lest  it  should 
be  the  skill  uf  a  uoif*  1>«S  g>ve;i  pl^oe  to  the  use  of  boutg,  aitd- 
dlery,  mid,  in  Die  Bengal  uavulry,  of  leather  breeches.  It  is  mi 
act  of  impurity  '  to  touch  the  t'eatliprs  uf  our  domesiic  f«wl  ;^ 
;»t  in  oiie  of  the  battalions  many  of  the  Brfthmius,  with  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers,  wear  tliem  witli  pride,  as  haviui;  been  con- 
ferred as  a  mark  ol  honour  for  iheir  military  conduct,  lathe 
Bengal  presidency  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getiiug  rid  of  Um 
maik  of  castt^  on  tlie  face,  which  is  nut  permitted  on  parade. 

'  The  very  touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  any  thing  deprived  of  life, 
would  be  to  a  Brnmin  the  greateEt  Etain  of  impurity  which  cnuld 
befal  him.  But  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  native  officers  and 
sotdiera,  many  of  whnm  were  BramtDs,  have  insisted,  from  a  'Cnee  of 
gratitude,  on  carrying  an  Europtun  oSicer  to  his  grave.  The  hps  of 
an  European  defile,  beyond  recovery,  a  veK»el  out  of  which  he  may  ' 
driuk;  but  the  Bramins  in  action  have  allowed  their  European 
officers,  and  even  requested  them,  to  drink  in  this  manner  from  their 
vessels.' 

The  Sepoys  in  the  French  service,  about  sixty  years  since, 
were  attempted  to  be  compelled,  by  M.  Lally,  to  work  in  the 
trenches,  and  carry  such  burdens  as  belong  tu  the  koolies.  If 
tbey  could  not  have  escaped  from  such  dishonour  to  the  dignity 
and  sanctity  of  cas^e,  by  d<!sertiun,  many  of  theiu  would  pro- 
bably have  rather  suffered  death.     But,  says  our  Author, 

*  So  great  a  change  has  taken  place  by  allowing  time  and  fbrbear- 
ance  to  work  their  own  way  in  tne  British  service,  that  the  highest 
caste  man  looks  upon  it  to  be  as  much  his  duty,  and  will  fill  a  gabioB 
with  as  much  readiness,  as  a  grenadier  in  a  king's  regiment.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  hear  of  such  instances  of  accommudatiou  and 
forbearance  un  the  part  of  the  Engli^  soldiers  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

'  The  76th  regiment  served  under  Lord  Lake  for  so  long  a  period 
with  the  bepoys,  that  they  had  become  attached  to  each  other;  and 
the  former  Wing  aware  of  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  have  been 
known,  when  they  happened  to  arrive  the  first  m  camp,  to  wait  till 
Jack  Sepoy  (us  they  coll  himj  had  drawn  the  H^ter  nopa  the  tank 
"  or  well.* 

Fiui)]  tlie  ajfove  cited  djfect  cuniradi(:tif>n  frqm  facia,  (o  a 
material  eiitf  ni,  of  the  isscrliuuii  which,  not  many  years  siBoe> 
ueufly  the  whole  raifk  and  (ile  of  British  oflicial  men,  mitiury 
a^4  t^ivil]  'rum  India,  would  have  vociferaleil  in  a  volley,  let  it 
not  be  Jnferr^i),  uor  for  a  moment  tiurmised,  that  the  gallaot 
person  before  us  has  been  seduced  into  any  stich  dissent  from 
their  creed,  ^  t«  I'anpy  a  pu^^ibility  of  tjie  gpn^veisioo  of  these  'r 
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pftgAtis  tO'ChrfsiiiinUy.     Iddeed,  if  this  ivere  ever  so  easy,'  it 
ifoold  ^eem  hardty  worth  while,  *  as  it  is/  he  says,  *  not  oq|v 


veniarkable  and  valuable  instructions,  that  in  the  single  matter 
of  religion,  by  an  exception  to  rules  applicable  in  all  other  con* 
cems,  utter  falsehooci  and  imposture,  (for  that  mui»t  at  all  eventd^ 
be  the  character  of  tome  of  the  opposed  systems,)  may  claim 
^  our  respect, — that  the  diflerence  is  unimportant  between  such 
moral  etfect, — and  that  the  effect  on  man,  in  his  present,  condi- 
tion of  a  member  of  society,'  is  the  only  use  or  object  tor  which 
religion  is  of  any  consequence. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  pprfect 
indifTereiice,  it  were  ever  so  desirable,  that  Christiuuity  might 
prevail  in  place  of  what  are  now  the  religions  of  India,  this  sub- 
stitution could  not  be  effected  or  attempted  but  at  the  hazard  of 
our  empire  there. 

*  I  dp  not  6ee>'  says  the  Lieuteuan^Co1onel,  *  any  cause  whicli  at 
present  exists  in  India,  from  the  Mahometans,  or  Hindoos,  or  anv 
native  power,  to  shake  our  government  over  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  natives^  do  not  «l- 
iempt  to  subvert  their  religion  by  the  introduction  oj  our  own,  and  if 
.  our  military  force  is  kept  up,  Ac.  &c  &c^ 

• 

An  *  attempt^  by  violence  is  not  here  meant ;  it  wouki  have 
been  pure  impertinence  lo  make  the  grave  supposition  of  a  thing 
which  no  one  proposes  or  meditates ;  the  danger  here  ihreat- 
tened  must  be  from  an  endeavour  to  illuminate,  convince,  and 
persuade.  And  it  is  with  exquisite  propriety  that  this  is  threat- 
ened  by  a  writer  who  has  been  telling  us,  in  a  statement  of 
facts,  how    these  most   tenacious   pagans* may,   by   mild  and 

fiatient  management,  be  beguiled  out  of  one  prejudice  after  ano- 
her,  and  all  the  while  but  become  the  better  pleased  with  those 
who  are  thus  pilfering  away  particl  s  and  pieces  of  their  reli- 
giQW  ;  and  a  writer  who  might  know  that  within  theg  last 
twenty  years,  there  have  been  at  the  least  ten  thousand  ad- 
dresses of  argument,  expostulation,  and  censure,  made  to  as- 
setnblages  of  these  people,  in  innumerable  diversities  of  circum- 
stance and  scene,  without  ever  once  exciting  any  su<'h  coaiiup- 
tion  or  violence  as  would  in  many  ))arts  of  England  infallik^ 
*  attend  any  similar  attempt  at  the  instruction  and  reproof  of  the 
popukce. 

But  in  the  last  place,  whether  the  attempt  at  supplanting 
th^ir-  religions  by  our  own  would  be  too  hazardous,  or  not,  the' 
sul«e^  te  impossible.    And  we  have  here,  for  the  five  hundredth 
tino^,  the  whole  veterain  story,  of  no  Brahmin  having  ever  turned 
C|)iri|fliaii ;  of  its  b^ing  only  some  of  the  miserable  outcasto  that 
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auflfer  theoiselves  to  be  ^  dubbed  Chrisiianst'  £^  tbe  sijf^e  of^gMi^ 
iiog  crammed  wiib  rice,  &c.  &c.  We  coofess  we  haye  ra(,bef 
woodered  at  all  this  bt^ing  at  tbis  time  said  or  suag  by  a,  Lieu- 
teuani^CoIoneL  A  time  there  was,  iudeed,  wben  all.  thi«  wan 
tbie.  approved  speech  and  soo^  in  very  high  placet^  in  <^Quiici|e^, 
and  senates,  among  statesmen,  GTOvernors,  and  othcers  of  elevatoci 
rank.  But  it  bai$  followed  ibe  customary  laws  and  progress  o| 
the  fashion^,  which,  in  growing  obsolete  in  the  uppermost  rai^k, 
become,  in  vogue  in  the  ncciLt,  and  so  downward  in  rap'ul  sua^r 
cession  ;  and  vanishing  from  the  west  end  ot  the  town^  and  ^ 
ultimately  from  the  metropoUs,  circulate  away  ilirough  the  pro- 
vinces toward  their  last  shew  and  their  extiuc  ion  in  the  hamlets 
of  the  fisherman.  As  to  this  strain  of  talk,  so  considerable  a 
time,  according  to  fashion's  account  of  duration,  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  the  vogue  or  the  rage  among  the  most  imposing 
class,  that  we  really  thought  it  had  probably  descended  by  this 
time  somewhat  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Possibly 
the  circumstance  of  our  gallant. Author's  having  but  very  re-  ^' 
neatly  attained  that  rank,  may  account  for  his  uttering  a  mode 
of  cant  not  corrt^sponding  to  the  higher  situation  When  be 
becomes  aware  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  point  of  fashiooy 
vre  have  no  doubt  h(?  will  instantly  accommodate  himself  to  its 
proprieties,  as  a  matter  of  much  more  importance  to  a  gay 
young  Crtvalier,  than  any  question  about  the  afiair  of  cliristian- 
izing  India, — an  affair  concerning  which,  besides,  whether  re- 
garded as  to  the  pracucal)ihty,  or  to  tbe  state  of  facts  in  the  ^ 
actually  attempted  process,  it  is  evident  he  has  no  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  benefits  <:onferred  on  the  people  of  India 
by  the  British  dominion,  independently  of  any  attempts  to  im- 
part Christianity,  its  effects  may  in  some  views  deserve  all  that 
warmth  of  eulogy  which  he  lavishes  indiscriminately  on  tbe 
whole  of  its  operations  and  influence.  The  single  fact.  Of  the 
annihilation  of  such  a  dreadful  scourge  as  the  Pindarries,  is  a 
prodigious  and  unspeakable  advantage  gained  by  the  provinces 
most  exposed  ;  and  other  great  iniprovements  in  their  conditioa 
may  besincerc^ly  intendt^d  and  attempted  :  but  when  the  Colonel 
sees  the  edioient  administration  of  justice  extending  over  the 
immense  territory,  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  that  frightful 
System  of  robbery  and  murder  called  decoity,  and  in  short,  a 
general  growing  prosperity  and  advancing  civilizatton  in  the 
state  of  the  people,  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  lively  and  sanguine 
tone  of  his  spirits,  while  in  the  East,  rendered  his  mental  visioi) 
subject  to  an  illusion,  a  kiud  of  moral  mirage. 

In  the  capacity  of  messenger,  our  Author  started  from  tb^ 
camp,  at  ^ajapoor  in  the  Bundeleund,  on  the  8th  of  December^ 
1617,10  make  his  way  by  Jubiiulpoor,  Nagpoor,  Ellidipoory 
Aurungabad,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Poouah,  to  Bombay*  Tp 
help  him  expeditiously  and  safely  forward,  every  practicable* 
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pi^0¥yiomA  fkrr^ti|^nietit  was  made, , by  orders  sent  before  him 
^ba*Ve  betirers  ready,  and  by  a  j^rong  miUtary  force  put  at  his 
eoninhtfnd,  varying^  however  in  number  in  the  different  stages. 
A%  some  of  the  countries  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  becume 
irWriredly  hostile,  subsequently  to  his  setting  off,  some  nndefi' 
iMe  measure  of  danger  hovered  over  some  parts  of  the  route, 
^tod  in  several  instances  threatened  so  heavily  and  so  near  as  to 
put  his  n'ilitary  competence  very  considerably  to  the  test. 
Rough  adventures  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  point  of*  liappen- 
iog^;  but  he  still  passed  clear  of  them  by  some  trifling  distance 
oiplaoe  or  time  In  some  stages  of  the  march,  he  was  en-* 
cumbered  by  a  huge  caravan  of  people  and  beasts  of  burden 
not  belonging  to  his  appointment,  but  wisely  smuggled  into  his 
^rain,  in  order  to  share  the  protection  of  his  well-commanded 
escort. 

The  journal  of  this  traverse  of  the  Peninsula  contains  many 
Kvely  iUustrations  of  national  character,  many  amusing  incidents, 
details  of  military  operations,  which  had  recently  taken  place 
fat  some  of  the  spots  which  he  passed^  and  descriptions  of  stri- 
king Scenes,  or  of  monuments  of  antiquity.  Beyond  every  other 
spectacle,  the  stupendous  excavations  at  Eliora  overpowered 
and  amazed  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  these,  per- 
haps unequalled  labours  of  superstition  should,  if  the  Author  is 
not  mistaken  ifn  his  statement,  fail  now  to  excite  any  sentiments  of 
reverence  in  the  people,  though  they  are  probably  the  most 
;  n^gnificent,  and  among  the  most  ancient  temples  of  the  deities 
they  still  adore.  But  we  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  assert 
tion,  that  '  no  pilgrim  now  visits  them,  nor  are  they  in  any 
*  manner,  or  to  any  one,  (except  a  cursory  traveller),  an  object 
/  of  veneration  '  Indeed,  it  must  be  simply  impossible  for  minds 
filled  with  the  mythology,  to  behold  it  without  emotion  embodied 
in  the  sculptures  throughout  the  immensity  and  solemnity  of 
these  caverns. 

The  account  of  the  well-known  excavated  temple  of  Carii  is 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  description  of  the  effect  of  the  dis* 
,<^arge  of  a  musquet,  in  a  cavern-apartment  contfguous  and  se* 
^ondary  to  the  great  temple. 

*  The  violent  echo  and  long  continued  reverberation,  now  at  a 
distance,  no^irfeturDing  with  increased  violence,  and  thrilling  throqgn 
^'e  enormous  qiass  over  head, — the  noi^e  surpassing  t builder,  but  of 
i'mbtc  hollow  tone,  was  the  most  awful  and  overpowering  sjound  I 
fver  remember  to  have  heard.  I  almost  hoped,  after  the  second 
return  of  the  deep  aggravated  roar,  that  it  was  the  last  ;  but  I  was 
ttlUtaketi,  and  peal  after  peal  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  lasted 
iftremi  imtiutes,  giving  one  the  idea  that  the  rock,  indignant  at  its 
stiUneiti  being  broken  in  upon,  expressed  its  displeasure  previous  to 
/d'dsing  tbe£tturb^rs  in  its  embrace  for  ever.     So  wonderful  aqd 
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undescribable  a  DoUe  would,  I  think,  try  the  nerves  of  a  very  strong- 
minded  woman;  and  I  felt  a  chill  creep  through  my  frame  which  I 
peyer  recollect  having  experienced  in  any  former  instance ;  so  much 
80,  that  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  fire  a  second  musquet,  the  im* 
prcssio^  made  upoa  me  would  have  caused  me  to  object  to  it.* 

Unless  he  was  anxious  to  economize  the  sfrength  of  his 
nerves^  in  the  aoticipatioD  of  perhaps  many  unavoidable  trials 
to  come,  we  think  he  rather  should  have  ordered  the  repetition, 
fur  the  purpose,  as  a  curious  question  of  philosophy,  of  trying 
to  ascertain,  during^  the  time,  why  he  was  afraid  of  what  ffe 
clearly  and  soberly  knew  to  involve  no  immediate  cause  for 
£ear,  or  at  least  no  danger. 

The  picture  given  by  all  the  describers  of  India,  of  some* 
thing  dreary,  and  forlorn,  and  monumental,  is  repeated  in  our 
Author's  descriptions,  at  not  unfrequent  intervals  on  the  route, 
of  fortresses,  temples,  and  palaces,  in  various  states  of  decay 
or  ruin.  Many  of  the  Mahomedan  structures  are  sinking  fast 
under  the  doom  which  has  gone  so  far  in  its  fulfilment  on  tBe 
ancient  splendid  works  of  paganism.  In  neither  class  are', 
(here  any  means  of  replacing  what  is  thus  under  ^  the  besom  of 
'  destruction/  It  is  well  known  how  much  is  contributed  to 
this  character  of  desolation,  by  the  superstitious  impression 
ivhich  forbids  any  further  progress  in  a  building  after  the  pro- 
jectorV  death. 

*  It  18  reckoned  ominous  for  a  person  to  continue  any  building^, 
when  the  projector  has  died  before  it  is  completed.  In  consequeirce 
of  this  preposterous  idea,  many  imperfect  works  are  left,  through* 
out  the  country,  to  fall  to  ruin ;  a  son  feels  no  pleasure,  but  on  the 
contrary  dread,  in  pursuing  perhaps  a  favourite  design  of  his  father.' 

There  are  one  or  two  striking  descriptions  of  the  grand  hill 
forts,  so  important  in  earlier  wars,  and  impregnable,  but  by 
treachery,  till  the  pomparatively  late  efficient  management  of 
battering  artillery.  Dowlutabad  makes  an  eminent  figure  in 
this  class  of  positions.  Very  pretty,  but  rather  overcoloured 
prints  of  this  fortress  and  Hattrass  are  aidong  the  decorations  of 
the  Yoliime.  Col.  F.  says  a  very  great  addition  has  been  made 
to  our  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India,  by  the  proof 
fl[^v^D»  in  sQpie  reccQt  inst^ncesi  that  nothing  is  inaccessible  to 

Tf\h^te  (ire  ^fBCQitf,  ^nd  tigers,  and  serpents,  and  many  other 
t^tioKi^  to  re|)rea«  any  tendency  we  might  feel  to  envy  the  in- 
habitants of  this  mi^gnificent  climate  ;  there  is  however  one 
circumstance  of  no  small  account  on  the  other  side. 

'  In  Bengal  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  cheap,  frop  tboir  Abun- 
dance, that  their  v^lue  in  sn^all  quantities  cannot  be  estimated  in  me- 
tallic coin,  and  they  make  use  of  small  white  shells,  brought  frojo^  the 
Laccadive  Islands,  as  the  medium  of  exchange/    *  I  have,  from  curi- 
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oshyi  sent  this  moment  into  the  basar  to  inquire  the  riumbieif  of 
ootorieSf  (the  name  of  these  shells ),  in  a  rupee  m  the  country  whet6 
wenoirare,  (Aurangabad)*  and  find  that,  being  at  a  considerably 
distance  from  the  sea^  3520  aro  the  full  change  for  that  coin.  If' 
England  it  will  hardly  be  conceired  that  any  article  of  food  can  h^  *0 
low  priced  as  I  have  stated/ 

It  will  be  from  no  defect  of  dimensirrf  in  the  great  prodtrctite 

field,  if  this  plenty  does  not  contin-e  to  an  indefinite  (ittie  tdf 

^isne ;  for  by  our  Author's  accoupi  there  is  grbiind  yet  Waiting 

tu  furnish  supplies  to  an  immensely  greater  numbefr  of  inha- 

'  bitants. 

*  The  astonishing  extent  'f  uncultivated  though  valuable  grovndf 
in  all  parts  of  India,  is  Iv^ dly  conceivable ;  and  though  the  papu- 
lation most  at  present  consist  of  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  twtf 
hundred  millions,  I  ^m  conviiyced  it  could  subsist  three  times  that 
Dumber.' 

.ilh  a  journey  of  such  length  there  could  not  fail  to  be  ndaitif 
f  nohle  views  of  natural  scenery  presented  to  the  traveller.  But 
it  was  near  the  end  of  it  that  the  most  romantic  and  sublime 
aspects  awaited  him,  among  the  grand  eminences  and  nrofound 
defiles  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the 
western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  in  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Andes  near  the  vrestern  side  of  South  America. 

His  busy  short  stay  at  Bombay  allowed  time  for  a  visit  to  the 

i  ^vem-temple  of  Elephanta,  to  which  the  impression  previously 

made  by  those  of  Ellora  prevented  hid  doing  justice ;  and  for 

becoming  greatly  delighted  with  the  Parsees  and  their  ship- 

buildinr* 

The  last  permitted  moment  being  arrived  of  his  sojourn  on 
the  Indian  shore,  be  Comes  ofT  blazing  into  the  sea  with  an 
ardeut  and  rapturous^  glorifiw;aticrn  of  the  virtues,  and  proclsl- 
ination  of  the  magnificent  fortunes,  past  and  prospective,  of  the 
British  domination  in  the  East.  His  exultation  at  the  brilliant 
destiny  disclosed  to  his  prophetic  gaze,  suffers  not  tho  slightest' 
repression  from  the  idea  that,  according  to  his  notion  of  th# 
matter,  the  hundred  millions  (or  if  they  become  double  that  num- 
ber) of  the  subjects  of  our  government,  are  to  continue  from  dge  ib 
age,  part  of  them  thedupesof  avileimpo$tor,andpaft  ofthem  fi^or- 
shippers  of  stocks  and  stones.  Who  could  stop  tn  the  cftfeef  <yf 
such  splendid  anticipations,  to  think  of  such  a  trifte  as  the  C(m- 
dition  of  the  souls  of  the  immense  community  f  What  signifies 
it  that  with  respect  to  the  most  momentous  interest  of  their  et- 
istence  they  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  utter  perversion  ? 
—So  liberal,  so  enlarge<l,  s6  sublime,  is  the  view  which  mere 
politicians  take  of  a  mi^ity  assemblage  of  humati  beings ! 

Tl^e  animated  felicitation  of  the  conquering  power  and  its 
subjects,  coneludea  as  follows : 
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*  ThasrdiG  British  government,  at  the  connnencement  of  th^  ye«h^ ""- 
1818,  possewes  an  empire  httle  inferior  to  that  of   \lexaD<ler/of  the '^^ 
Romaitt,' the  Kaliphat»  Timouriung,  or  Ghtngia  Khtti;   an  eaipmr>>'> 
^Ich  it  likely' to  be  of  longer  duration  than  any  of  tbem^  for  lUfiaam^ 
has  iBiot  depended  on  the  talents  and  fbrtunes  of  one  nMui,  but^n  ibai^ff 
grand  pt^ociples  of  oui  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  auporiofitgfi 
We  may  tha<  with  the  character  worthy  of  our  nation,  continue  jUo  ,f 
make  our  sovereign  and  un^jpntrolled  sway,  (which  it  must  still  rer^;) 
man,  as  the  natives  are  unabu  to  feel  the  happy  effects  of  a  free.  . 
government),   the   most  benign  'tespotism  that  ever  existed;  avjp 
apply  with  the  hand  of  a  parental  monarch,  to'  those  who  are  biflf  ^ 
^subjects,  the  happy  rules  of  equity  ind  moderation  which  we  arcf 
taught  from  our  own  constitution. 

*  Bv  our  commanding  political  situation,  which  gives  us  the  mosfe  - 
unlimited  power  over  the  native  courts,  we  can  insure  permanent 
tranquillity*  and  induce  them  to  look  on  us  aloae  as  the  kejrstone  of 
.  India.  Thus  it  will  ne  our  policy  to  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a 
commonwealth  of  nations,  and  making  ourselves  the  arbiter  of  all  mis*- 
understandings  among  them,  eradicate  the  ruinous  ^nd  fallacious  , 
policy  of  short-sighted  imbecile  princes  and  profligate  mii^sters.' 

One  of  the  Company's  cruisers  conveyed  our  Author,  with 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  incidents  by  sea,  to  Cosseir,  ft 
delectable  place,  where  good  water  may  be  had  for  bringing  it 
00  asses  from  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.     The  narrative  ]» 
very  arousing;  from  this  laoding-place,  across  the  desert,  to  the 
Nile.     The  li^ht  sort  of  feeling  which  this  epithet  exprMse%( 
might  seem  rather  out  of  place  for  a  story  of  very  severe  hard* 
ships,  did  not  the  bold,  elastic,  vivacious  spirit  of  the  narrator  to 
decidedly  exempt  the  reader  from  a  grave  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  a  dreadful  heat,  combined  with  deficiency 
of  water  and  sustenance,' protracted  and  almost  unmitigatea 
fatigue,  and  the  extremely  harrassing  effect  of  the  pace  and 
moyement  peculiar  %^  the  camel.     An  oppressive  degree  of 
illness  was  the  result  of  this  combination  of  grievances.     But  ■' 
the  forced  march  was  resolutely  prosecuted  to  the  Nile ;  and  he  \^ 
came  in  contact  at  Khenn6  with  a  stream  so  delightful  to  the 
'fieoses  after  such  a  journey,  and  rendered  most  imposing  to  the 
mind  by  so  many  interesting  and  solemn  reminiscences.     Here   ' 
he  was  somewhat  vexed  to  learn  that  only  the  day  before,  Mr,. 
Salt  had  passed  by  on  his  return  from  Thebes,  where,  with  Mr.  ^ 
Beech y,  bis  secretary  and  assistant  draughtsman,  he  had  beeQ^,: 
spending  five  active  months  among  the  ruins.     It  was  hoped,.)i 
that  a  messeqger  sent  down  the  river  might  overtake  him  noti., 
very  far  below,  to  request  him  to  wait  for  our  Author;  but  the-  « 
first  sight  of  each  other  was  to  be  at  the  concurs  house  at  Cairo,    ; 
where  they  arrived  but  few  hours  apart    The  eager  wish  to  ■'- 
visit  Thebes,  was  repressed,  almost  as  soon  as  it  sprung  in  our  "^ 
Author^s  miDd,  by  the  imperious  sense  of  duty,  which  forbade''" 


kim  sack  a  use  of  the,  three  days  whicli  would  have  sufficed 
for  going  thither  and  returning  to  the  spot  where  he  was.  This 
could  noirbut  be  a  severely  mortifying  resiriction.  He  took 
tiuse  for  a  hasty  exanaination  of  the  temple  of  Dl^ndera^  of 
which  we- read  with  interest  one  description  more. 

Some  unpleasant  rencounters  with  Turkish  rudeness  occurred 
in  the  passage  down  the  Nile ;  but  these  were  of  little  account 
compared  with  the  serious  danger  formerly  threatened  by  Arab 
^bbers  and  assassins.  The  Strong  and  relentless  hand  of  Ali 
^Facha  has  effectually  cleared  all  Europe  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  effected  a  state  of  safety  and  good  order 
unknown  in  the  country  for  ages  before.  Thpre  is  to  be  no 
plundering  or  exaction  in  Egypt  except  his  own  ;  hut  his  own 
IS  insatiable  and  remorseless.  The  Colonel  rep<Hits  the 
description  of  Ali^s  despotism  as  given  him  by  an  Italian  sur- 
geon at  Sciout. 

• '  *  My  visitor  was  only  surprised  how  it  was  continued,  since  all 
ranks,  soldiers  and  husbandmen,  were  equally  in  thraldom.  He  stated 
that  the  sums  of  money  which  the  Pacha  drew  every  year  from  the 
country  and  the  sale  of  its  produce,  were  inconceivable,  and  that  he 
would  never  permit  any  one  to  grow  rich  but  himself.  .  He  seizes  the 
grain,  tobacco,  butter,  cloth,  and  in  short  every  production  of  the 
country,  and  pays  for  them  what  he  thinks  fit,  only  allowing  the 
Arabs  and  ('opts  enough  to  exist  on,  thus  rendering  himself  abhorred 
by  the  cultivator  of  Uie  ground :  while,  by  having  taken  into  hia 
chands  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  he  has  made  the  mer- 
chant destitute.  All  the  exports  are  derived  from  his  granaries  or 
warehouses.' 

He  still  maintains  a  shew  of  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  empire,  but  would  instantly,  it  is  believed, 
declare  himself  independent,  if  he  had  a  sea  force  adequate  to 
the  protection  of  his  commerce.  It  is  anticipati^^hat  he  will  at 
all  events  do  this  after  a  while,  if  his  life  be  continued.  Our 
Author  was  introduced  to  him,  at  Cairo,  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  we 
transcribe  the  first  sentences  of  the  account  of  the  interview. 

*  Hishiffhnes^  was  plainly  dressed.  He- is  not  above  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  but  of  a  most  pleasing  and  open  countenance,  without 
any  indications  whatever  of  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  above  thirty-nine  or  forty,  though  he  is  older.  He  sat  down 
with  his. legs  un^r  him  on  a  sofa,  with  a  large  pillow  to  support  his 
back,  and  seemed  particularly  glad  to  see  Mr.  Salt,  who,  it  appears, 
has  eatitblished  a  feeling  of  repect  for  the  British  name  and  character 
throughout  Egypt,  so  strong  that  individuals  of  a  rival  E  iropean 
nation  when  on  the  Nile,  being  challenged  from  the  shore  by  the 
police,  have  been  known  to  call  out  that  they  were  IncrlaizeJ*  *  He 
smoked  duiing  the  whole  time;  his  pipe  being  splendidlv  ornamented 
with  jewels.  He  had  several  rings  on^  one  with  a  single  diamond  of 
Ter|^^g|9  size.    His  mannar  was  delightful;  sof^  iuiid>  and  courtly. 
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•vch  ftswould  beftr-«  compartton  with  tlie  tnoit  pblmheJI  Jtwed^dnk 
prmce.  Afl  the  while  we  were  in  his  company,  we  reclifiecT  q[^B  the  | 
tofM,  with  the  utmost  fhraiiiarity,  which  towards  BaropeanaljentWMi  > 
encouniges,»no  doubt  for  the  reason  he  assicmed  to  Mr.  $alt«,.^thili 
they  were  the  only  people  from  whom  he  got  infbrmatioir.* ''       ' .' '      ■ 

He  evJDced  mueb  shrewdness  in  some  of  the  various,  pottlical  I 
inquiriefl  by  which  be  shewed  that  be  is  a  man  who,  e¥e9  ii^lbsj 
common  routine  of  ceremony,  will  not  a  moment  forget  to  oniad', 
bis  business. — For  the  Christiansi  there  have  not,  iu  pbini  o{( 
protection  and  even  favour,  beeu  such  times  in  Egypt,  for  a" 
thousand  years.  \ 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the> volume  is  the  chapter  Beat, 
the  end,  relating  the  Autlior^s  communications  with  Mr.  Sail  j 
and  Belzoni  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  his  adventures  id 
company  with  tlie  latter,  into  the  most  interior  gloom  of  the  tvt 
great  Pyramids  now  open.  The  animated  descriptive  narrativa 
is  brief,  and  the  admirable  operations  and  discoveries  ot  Belzori 
and  Cavigiia,  have  already  been,  through  several  popular  chaniidi,L 
made  familiar  to  the  reading  public.  One  circumstance  referrod  ' 
in  passing,  by  our  Author,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  bcpa 
mentioned,  namely,  that  Belzoni  had  commenced  operaliona  for 
opening  the  ihird  great  Pyramid.  As  tlie  report  of  bta  (Jeadi 
appears  to  be  satisfactorily  contradicted,  wre  caniestly  wish  Id 
hear  that  this  grand  undertaking  has  not  been  abandoned.  ]t 
may  be  hoped  that  the  solemn  recesses  of  thai  structure,  imliki 
the  fate  of  the  one  recently  opened,  have  not  been  violated  by  ato- 
pid. barbarian  ransackers  for  gold,  and  that  the  contents,  fouDd  as 
originally  entombed  or  cnslu  ined,  may  decide  finally,  the  questioD 
relative  to  the  design  of  these  n;ysterious  and  enormous  monu- 
ments. Our  Author,  who  had  himself  the  fortune  of  putting 
theory  and  speculation  suddenly  to  a  stand,  by  bringing  from  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  Pyramid  opened  by  Belzoni,  some  bones  of 
the  hon  species,  will  hardly  allow  there  should  now  be  any  quet* 
tiou  that  the  Pyramids  are  tombs  of  Apis.  Every  person 
Wfhose  imagination  has  been  fascinated  by  the  dark  wonders  si 
Egypt,  will  be  gratified  to  understand  that  a  work  is  expected 
from  l\lr.  Salt,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  recent  and  still  prosecu^ei| 
researches  and  dif«coveries,  illustrated  witli  the  utmost  aecnrney 
of  graphical  representation.  *  ^ 

The  Lieuteuant-Coloners  work  contains  a  large  and  .^dl 
engraved  map  of  the  seat  of  the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  Ifta* 
and  a  moderate  number  of  plates,  for  the  greater  purt  jCofourM^ 
representing  costumes  and  several  remarkable  localities.  Ji^^ 
lowing  for  the  slight  and  hasty  mode  in  which  this  kind  of  dopO]|j 
rations  is  got  up,  they  are  pretty  well  done.  ...   .^.  j 


(    17    ) 

^  Ilr  i.  t%e  Calunisik  Clergy  defended^  and  the  Doctrinei  f/ 
Calvin  mainUnned;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Kev.  James  Beresford,  A  M. 
.  Sector  of  Kibworth,  occasioned  by -his  Serinon*  preached  io  St. 
Martin's  Church,  at  the  Bishop's  late  Visitation^  aud  printed  at 
the  Request  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergv.  By  Edward  Thomas 
Vaughan,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  ancl  All  Saints',  and  Rector 
tf  Fostoh,  Leicestershire.  Second  Edition  With  a  Preface,  On :ii- 
lionsi  Alterations,  and  large  Additions.  8vo.  pp  291.  Leicester.  18 IB. 


him ;  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.A.    Qy  Philos. 
8to.  London. 

A  FULL  oblivioD  should  no  doubt  be  accorded  to  an  author, 
^■^  for  all  tBoae  improprieties  of  a  first  edition  of  a  work, 
which  he  sees  fit  to  retrench  when  he  publishes  a  second.  Re- 
pentaooe  evidenced  by  amendment,  satisfies  the  claims  of  of- 
fended decorum.  We  speak  therefore  only  of  Mr.  Vauf^han^s 
second  editioo.  But,  in  strictness,  he  barely  deserves  this  in- 
duli^ce,  both  because  his  Letter  still  abounds  with  the  in* 
dications  of  a  hostile  temper,  and  contains  many  hii^hly  irre- 
verent imi)ertinences,  and  because  he  explicitly  defends  what 
he  bts  Dot  ventured  to  reprint.  It  appears  that  he  has  reviewed, 
•t  leisure,  the  inconsiderate  effusions  of  his  first  vexation, 
'withoat  regret  or  oonvictiou.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that 
Itfr.  Vaughan  might  not  be  altogether  more  gratified  by  the 
haling  forward  of  his  first  edition,  than  by  a  mere  acquiescence 
ip  the  corrections  of  tbe  second.  Men  of  much  courage,  and 
who  bave  a  high  faith  in  the  propriety  of  alltliey  have  once 
said,  woald,  in  moat  cases,  choose  rather  to  be  roughly  handled 
SB  ciitprita,  than  quietly  dismissed  as  penitents. 

The  fiery  lovers  of  contention  may  clerive  an  exhilaration — an 
intpuration  from  the  demonstration  of  kintired  sentiments  in  an 
opbboent ;  but  a  man  of  a  reflecting  and  pious  mind  would  often 
rsoier  Idave  the  solemn  and  affecting  truths  of  religion  under  a 
momentary  dishonour  in  the  hands  of  the  loud  dogmatist,  than 
attempt  to  rescue  them  from  such  keeping.  Nevertheless,  we 
BHiist  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Vangfaan  writes  with  a  sort  of  force  of  manner,  and  he 
reasons,  at  times,  with  some  ability ;  but  altogether,  in  point  of 
idbject  and  treatment,  his  book  is  so  much  like  to  the  trouble- 
MSM  mosquito-swarms  of  *  Letters,*  and  *  Replies,'  and  <  Ap- 
'j^eali,*  and  '  Vindications,*  and  *  Inquiries,*  that  flit  past  us 
Bvery  day^  that  we  should  not  have  referred  to  it,  had  it  not  been 
tH'^some  other  respects  distinguished  from  the  crowd.  It  is  so, 
by  the  explicit  avowal  of  controversial  maxims  in  flagitious 
mitrariety  to  apostolic  precept  and  example,  by  a  very  un- 
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pleasing  flippanc?,  and  by  an  inappropriate  arrogance  on  iMMb 
or  ibe  hii^best  difficulty  and  obscurity.  We  cQmmeiid  Jlr. 
Vaughan*^  controversial  frankness,  and  we  use  tbe  saoie  fnuA- 
nesa  in  dius  expres^ini;,  not  the  judgement  of  an  indi^idui^ 
but,  as  we  imagine,  tbe  offended  feeling  of  every  rigbtiy  tempfrd 
mind.  :  . 

Early  in  his  Lf>((er,  Mr.  Vaugban  complains  of  the  hostiUi) 
of   bis  opponent:  'Sir,*  be  says,  (p.   i.)  *  we  do   not   wa]it| 
'  pugilists  at  tbi^  time  in  tbe  ministry.'     This  seems  plauill; 
to  mean,  that  men  whose  violence  of  temper  and  dogmaliso  { 
of  spirit  lead   tl>em  into  personal  controversy,  more  from  the 
love  of  warfare  and  tiie  hope  of  individual  trtumpli,  than  from  a ' 
holy  concern  for  reliq^ious  truth,  are,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  thiakiy 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in  tbe  present  atata  of  Ihi 
Church.    This  is  an  excellent  sentiment.   It  is,  it  should  Appear,  | 
Mr.  Vaugban's  opinion,  and  it  is  tbe  opinion,  we  may  add,  of  aH 
men  of  sound  judgement  and  of  Christian  feeling,  that,  as  wdj 
the  external  credit  of  Christianity,  as  tbe  heaUng  and  tlie  p«rit1 
of  the  Church,  eminently  call  for  those  men.  only  to  aUiS|f 
forward  in  tbe  controversy  of  the  day,  who  have  enough  great* 
ness  of  spirit  to  forget  tbe  littlenesses  of  personal  attack^  viliik 
they  coolly,  meekly,  and  laboriously  strive  to  explain  thie  voi^ 
takes  of  others  who  ignorantly  oppose  themselves  to  the  tnUlL 

But  perhaps  we  should  allow  Mr.  Vaughan  to  fl^ive  him  owi 
comment  upon  tbe  phrase  we  have  quoted  from  him  ;  for  tlw^ 
we  must  go  back  to  his  preface.  %  I 

*  The  controversialbt  is  a  wrestler;  and  is  at  fhll  liberty  to  dod 


he  can,  in  the  fair  and  honest  cxerdse  of  his  art,  to  supnliim  Ms  afr  | 
tagonist.  He  must  not  only  be  dexterous  to  put  in  his  blow  fotciMf,  i 
but  mutt  have  a  readiness  to  menace  with  scorn  and  to  tease  win  I 
derision,  if  haply  he  may  by  these  means  unnerve  or  unnuua  his  eov  i 
petitor.  l*he  controversialist  must  **  strife  lawfiilly :"  nev^r  sDov* ; 
ediy  misstating  his  adversary,  or  adducing  a  false  fact,  or  overchaig*i 
ing  or  mis-coburing  a  true  one ;  but,  with  these  dishonoarablcL  Ci-  \ 
ceptions,  1  know  not  that  he  is  under  any  obligation  to  withhbU  1 1 
particle  of  his  skill  and  strength,  whether  offensive  or  defensive  b  \ 
this  truly  Spartan  conflict.' 

If  we  should  forget  for  a  moment,  that  this  hestheoiik 
'bravado  comes  from  the  pnn  of  s  Christian  minister^  and  he* 
it  only  under  the  impression  of  common  principles,  it  sniiB^ 
would  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  cool,  effective  force  tf  k 
calm  mind  ;  still  less  so,  when  compared  with  the  quick  obtm 
extorted  by  the  blows  of  his  antagonist :  *^  Sir,  we  do  not  vnM 
"  pu^lists."    Omne  in/lrmum  naturd  qmemlum. 

Whore  there  is  the  most  conscious  strength,  there  shall  ik 
find  the  least  irascibility ;  where  the  most  true  courage,  JK)^ 
the  least  hostile  parade ;  where  the  most  argumentative  tntti> 
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y  rtic^e  tiie  i^st  impertiDence^  and  affected  sportireness  V- 
wliere  the  most  intimatife  conviction,  there  the  least'  moiUhing 
if^Yerat!on ;  vrhere  the  most  laminous  apprehension,  tliere 
tte  least  deciamatory  logic;  and,  finally,  where  there  is  the! 
^Aest  inteilectuai  comprehension  and  capacity  for  profound 
reflection^  there  the  least  disposition  to  intolerant,  infallible 
^»|fmatism.  These  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  general 
nutxims,  the  jastness  of  which  is  sufficiently  established  by  ob- 
^orration. 

'  ^'  It  is  not  difficuh  to  trace  to  the  same  source  all  the  various 
ayinptoms  of  the  petty  controversial  spirit.  The  petulance,  the 
impertifience,  the  stiff  levity  without  grace  or  joyousness,  the 
sour-tasted  jests,  that  give  the  finishing  touch  of  absurdity  to 
Hhe  vexed  ruefulness  of  the  manner,  the  positiveness,  the 
clarion -triumph  of  demonstration  on  subjects  barely  within 
range  of  the  humblest  surmise,  the  fierce  defiances  and  large 
cbalienges,  sported  only  in  tiroes  and  places  of  trusty  shelter ; 
til  these  thin^,  we  say,  are  easily  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Tbry  are  hot  the  several  expressions  of  the  uneasiness  and  the 
anxieties  of  oj^ressed  and  labouring  imbecility.  We  find 
them  developed,  more  or  less,  in  all  temperaments  which  are 
obaracterixed  by  their  vivacious  feebleness.  Dogmatism  or 
the  nnreasoning  obtrusion ,  of  individual  opinion,  as  the  rule  and 
termination  of  discnssion,  has,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  dis- 
tinguished some  eminently  powerful  minds;  but  we  venture 
the  remark,  that  in  snch  cases  it  has  been  the  result  and  has 
narved  as  tiie  sbeher  of  muob  constitutional  indolence ;  or  at  least^ 
Aal  it  has  been  neaorted  to  de/ensiteh/.  By  a  ponderous  and 
•verwbeiming  dogmatism,  men  of  snch  minds,  wearied  with  the 
annoyance  of  inferior  writers,  have  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
tert  of  impregnable  munition  of  arrogance  on  the  field  of  ar- 

Jument.    The  names  of  Warburton,  Horsley,  and  especially  of 
ohnsoo,  will  occur  to  the  reader  in  illustration  of  our  meanmg* 
Though  there  b  at  present  much  controversy  stirring,  and 
Iboiigb  many  publications  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press, 
which  are  full  as  unpleasing  and  as  reprehensible  as  Mr.  Be- 
fesford's  *  Sermon,'  and  Mr.  Vaughan's  '  Letter,'  vet  tliese  ar» 
MOi  the  dog-days  of  controversy ;  the  public  mind  has  mainly 
.janptiier  direotiott  ;  our  atmosphere  is  not  darkened,  as  in  some 
^^smer  periods,  with  angry  swarms  that  eat  up  'every  thing 
gKMOi  and  pleasant,  and  defile  all  the  wholesome  food  that  re- 
^^^ii^.    This  then  is  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  ho|)ed,  that  an 
'  eaLlensively  prevmling  good  sense,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
^^b^ated  opinion,  w^l  prevail  to  reform  the  style  of  polemic 
frri^n^  and  speaking.    We  woukl  fain  think  it  probable,  that 
fl^  mean,  ana  yet  grievous  vices  of  religious  discnssion,  will, 
lonig,  be  put  to  shame.     Little  irascmle  spirits,  which  are 
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beoom?  niojrfi  hqxiqus  under  the  irritation  of  lacerated  insiffoili-; 
qance,  vvilLfind  that  they  mu9t  either  slink  away  into  their epiillkfi 
and  creyices,  pr  learn  kindlier  manners  if  they  comb 'ji^l^aii^^' 
it  nv^eds  not  follow  that  Christians  should  become  IfiifdiflSmilf^ 
^ther  to  the  .defence  or  tbe  precision  of  religious  tnitfi/dr  ^iX 
solid,  sober  controTersy  should  be  neglected.  Men  of  calm  iftitf' 
elevated  minds  will  be  much  more  likely  to  engage;  in  tbe  se^tif 
(lefence  of  their  principleis,  when  they  shall  be  less  exposecf  to 
those  annoyances  and  disgusts  of  personal  attack  to  which'^Ru^ 
are  the  most  peculiarly  sensible*  if  personal  controversy  wertf' 
to  fall  into  general  disesteem,  being  neld,  with  rare  exceptions!^ 
to   orieinate  mainly  in  impatient  self-importance,  the  greater 

E'  art  of  the  occasions  of  the  scandals  we  have  referred  tOy  would 
e  cut  oflTy  and  the  contagion  they  have  spread  might  almoat 
become  extinct. 

:  But  we  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Vaughan*8  Letter; 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  exact  of  every  one  who  writes  M 
religious  subjects,  that  he  be  gifted  with  good  taste,  or  a  senaii 
of  die  finer  proprieties  of  style ;  but  we  think  thai  in  tbe  abaenee 
df  good  taste  and  nicer  feeling,  a  right  spirit,  and  an  afiectia§ 
apprehension  of  Divine  things,  will  suiBce  to  preserve  a  wrilar^ 
when  touching  upon  the  most  solemn  articles  of  the  faith,  from 
such  frigid  trifling  as  the  following  sentences  exhibit.  Mrw 
ykughan  is  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  ReprcN 

tiation.  '    "    ' 

■••••■  i  ' 

.  <  Wby^  Sir,  I  will  fieht  with  you  upon  this  theme,  asthe  Greekr 
^td  for  the  recovery  of  their  dead  Patroclus-— as  <*  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, when  contending  with  the  Devil  he  disputed  about  the  deaii 
body  of  Moses'*— '^w  the  fiuned  Athenian  who  grasped  his  ship  with 
hif  teeth*  when  he  had  no  longer  a  hand  to  hold  it  by«— It  jmall  V^ 
.with  a  loss  not  lets  than  life,  that  I  resign  this  splendid  attestation 
(Rom*  viii.  28— >$0)  to  the  triumphal  origin,  procession*  and  oo(<h 
nation  of  grace  in  tbe  Redeemed  r    p.  106. 

-    Such  turns  as,  *  You  begin  to  squeak  a  little  through  tha  AP*- 

^  |>reliensioB  that  your  ^^  calliug*'  will  not  stand,  and  so  you  puftvMl 

^  a  botch  to  mend  it,' — *  Do  look  again,  Mr<  Rector  of  Kibworllj, 

\  at  your  eleventh  Article,  and  the  three  Homilies  on  SalwlMMl^ 

j^iid  many  others  like  them  which  might  be  quoted,  need'  W^ 

^assure  Mr.  Vaughan,  are  in  themselves  as  inane  as-  (faey'tft 

jU-placed^  -If,  ss  be  says,  (p.  161)  tbe  sarcastic. language  of  ^' 

adversary  has  ^  given  a  douole  portion  of  gall  to  the  ink.  tit. 

^  letter,^   his  vapid    jestings,    instead   of  disguising  th^  1 

savoiir,.  leave  it  on  his  pages  in  its  state  of  simple  nnijiBcnutf(ri| 

Mr.  Vaughan  occupies  a  large  portion  oC  -hisL  Yftjnmn  ptllK" 

fenciing  the  gratuitous  dogma  of  Reprobation.     Althougb'  we 

should  fcfl  very  reluctant  to  enter  upon  that  topic  in  the  foot* 

steps  of  such  a  writer,  yet,  had  we  observed  in  bis  treatment  of 


it ^Sfftjltu-gument  oen  or  stHkipf^  vie  atiotild  dbaKtle^s'IiaVe '  T^' 
(ti^rJ^Ap  it^  .Afi  for  tbei-alMs.'trrnSpnceof  hU  miniver,  intf 
U|^^^^^L?<KBt  djsgundiicp  of  hU  Uitj^nagc!  wjih  th^  style  of  Scrip!^ 
ifgf,  yre.flbould  be  !tiifry,evpn  by  our  repMtfiision,  to  rvtvM  tH^ 
9(Uint;. of  tliat  hasty  oblivion,  wliicb,  bappily^  waiita'lit  liasd'ti^ 
qipe  out  the  scandal  qt  sucti  pffiiMions. 

,  TIJe  Author  of  the  "  Stnc-tureii"  wHtes  witli  coivAif^tKlabNi 
t^qoiwr,  modesty,  and  moderatiun!  His  pampliletis,  we  thinlc^ 
f  ip  tlie  maiu  ju<licious.  He  thus  concludes  hix  remarks  ilqiou 
Mr.  Vyug4iui*s  Letter.      Spe^in^  of  the  seeotid  edition,  fa« 

r'  The  epd  of  the  Lttttr  ia  contidecably  altered  and  enlarged ;  but 
vat  ao  as  to  afiect  the  force  of  the  fore^ing  Stricturei.  It  wbt 
before  very  objectionable,  containing  a  great  deal  even  of  vulgarity 
b  U«  abuie ;  but  eyeo  now,  the  levity,  Tiolence,  and  rancour  wbicn 
it  breathe*,  are  exceedingty  unbecoming,  and  lilcelj  to  ^ove  injurioui 

<  fo  the  doctnneii  it  defends  While  reading  that  part  ivnere  Calvinisn 
is  exculpated  from^the  charge  of  being  immoral  and  pernicious  in  its 
cKcts,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  binuelf  gives  mon 
Ibm  ail  answer  to  all  that  he  advances,  bv  the  apirit  which  be  nwni- 
{ttt».  A  bad  spirit  is  equally  as  oopoted  to  the  Gospel  as  bad  coar 
duct:  andwhatBier  be  the.ayitem  that  produces  it,  that  system,  if 
anoh  a  spirit  be  it»  eowmm  fruit,  becomes  very  suspicioui :  it  carries 
oo  itft  very  Tmx  the  strongest  objeplion  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
And  thi  Lalvinism  maintained  and  defended  by  our  author,  as  far  a^ 

**  I  know  or  have  read  or  heard  of  the  religious  world,  ge^ieraUy  pro- 
duces a  roirit  wivil'ti  is  not  very  like  tbat  of  the  (lospel,— a  spirit, 
whose  emence  is  pride,  whose  ingredients  are  conceit,  self  stfEoi8oe;f , 
contempt  for  others  who  entertain  different  views  from  themsdvos, 
and  a  haughty,  dogmatical,  and  overbearing  confidence  in  their  own 
peculiar  opinions.  Surely  these  are  "  sour  grapea:**  these  are- 
**  corrupt  rrult,"  which  cannot  grow  but  on  a  "  corrupt  tt«e."  But 
whnt  are  the  peculiai  graces  of  a  Christian  ?  Are  they  not  love,  hu- 
niiity  and  moderatiitn,  sympathy  and  tenderness,  a  genuine  philw- 
tliro|^  and  an  uul^jnea  disposition  to  render  good  for  evd  and 
bloasipg  tor  railiagl  Whilst  brilliant  talents,  ^eneroai^,  and  aU  the 
.tteroic  *irtiMB  «re  to  be  fbuod  in  man  even  in  hu  natural  state,  tluM 
belong  ejLcliuiivtIy  to  the  Christian  ;  there  being  no  other  soil  but  the 
renewed  and  KinciifiBd  heart  where  rhcy  can  tiourisb  sod  grow  up  to 
nuiurity-  Mere  "  knowled)ce  puffeth  up,"  aod  is  no  distinoSve 
mark ;  faith  ■'  lo  remove  mountains"  is  of  itself  of  no  avail :  M&'^ 
firniDese  of  luind  ts  "  give  the  body  to  be  burned,"  may  be  peisosatd 
without  true  religion,  and  "  profile  I  h  nothing:"  but  the  gtMftl  clui> 
Tracterisiic  of  a  Chrisdan  is  ".  charity,'*  or  love, — that  love  which  ■"  is 
kJnd,"  which  "  is  not  puSed  up,"  and  which  "  h  not  easilj'  pM- 
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T  is  Bot  ivboUy  without  example  in  the  modern  lii6torjf9f 
letters,  that  territories  which,  time  immemorial,  have  beep , 
^i\iuye<l  as  ttie  exclusive  property  of  the  learned  Jew^  and  oT6f 
which  they  have  revelled  and  legislated  with  the  true  esprit  d» 
corps  of '  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain, 
*  trading  to  the  £ast  Indies,'  have  ultimately  been  thrown  open 
or  abandoned  to  the  unlicensed  traffic  and  schismatic  ^eal  i|f 
plain  s^nse  and  unlettered  acuteness.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  inooi^ 
aistent  with  the  largest  estimate  of  the  value  of  minute  learaing, 
to  conceive  very  possible  cases  in  which  the  public  may  be  jtba  . 
gainers  by  such  irruptions  upon  the  domains  of  the  aristocraoy 
ef  letters.     Without  implying  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  ll^ 
relative  erudition  is  not  necessarily  available  for  tbe  illuatraliM 
of  whatever  is  obscure  or  obsolete,  it  is  impossible  to  be  inaes^f 
ble  to  the  great  drawback  to  its  value,  occasioned  by  the  UBJp^ 
:vernable  love  of  display,  and  the  inconceivable  fanoifulpeas  swl 
puerility  of  bypotbesesi  into  which  the  devotees  of  critical  Eten^ 
.ture  have  been  one  and  all  beguiled.     There  is  a  trifling  yiA. 
learning,  unfortunately  but  too  habitual  in  this  department  .m 
letters,  which,  to  any  man  whose  pursuits  accustom  him  to  be 
in  earnest,  is  still  less  endurable  than  *  fools  play/  beoauee  H 
assumes  an  importance  and  carries  an   air  of  gravity  wbioh 
'fools  play  never  pretends  to. 

In  no  one  branch  of  critical  literature  has  more  caiMe  for  eoto- 
plaint  of  conventional  infatuation  arisen,  than  in  that  wbieh 
modern  times  have  given  both  birth  and  name  to,  and  whicll  htB 
occupied  (be  grave  and  the  gay,  the  titled  and  the  untiftiefi^ 
under  the  appellation  of  Bibliography.  Although  easeiiti^ly 
subordinate  in  its  scale  of  importance,  to  practical,  science^tfo 
speculative  philosophy,  and  to  every  other  branch  of  ]m9ywkg^ 
the  res^ults  of  which  more  immediately  concern  the  ifiteresM<^ 
tl^  business  of  mankind,  we  are  fully  willing  to  admii^ihai  11^ 
study  of  Bibliography,  cultivated  as  it  has  been  nilh  rnrowUkr 
ardour  for  the  last  half  century,  has  not  been  unattended  iWfflll 
numerous  advantages.  Bat  while  acknowledging  the  Yali|€h9ff 
the  assistance  derived  from  that  pursuit,  by  elegant  Kten^iar^ciff 
every  description,  and  even  the  additions  irotde  b^:it  <(%  Mdr 
general  stores  of  intellectual  treasure,  every  man  whose  eoMCWB 
with  the  actual  business  of  lii'e,  or  with  the  anxious  reaUtiee^tof 
natural,  political|  or  moral  science,  bf  s  been  fif iip)i%j|^BOIigWilto 
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teach  him  the  difierence  in  value  between  enlarged  understand- 
ing, and  literary  accomplishtueut,  must  turn  with  pity,  if  with  np 
severer  felting,  from  the  peh'f  f»ai/re  importance  fui()!  .the 
6ole<pR,:  self-deceiving  trifling  of  the  bulk  of  our  writers  on  early 
^cclUh  literature. 

We  know  of  few  men  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  se- 
verer animadversion  on  this  head,  in  the  general  tone  of  their 
|:^odtiction.s,  than  the  numerous  commentators  on  the  father  6f 
^  dor  English  drama ;  and  it  will  perhaps  one  day  be  the  pnzsle 
of  a  more  philosophical  and  less  literary  generation,  whether 
16  be  astonished  most  at  the  profoundness  of  their  research,  &r 
Ibe  egregiousness  of  their  folly. 

Conventional  immaculacy,  the  great  doctrine  which  formed 
(he  link  of  society  ibr  so  many  generations  past,  has  already 
received  too  many  shocks,  to  extend  its  protection  much  longer 
to  any  class  of  men,  whether  guilty  of  the  ^  capital  offbnce'  of 
i  liad  faith,  or  the  ^  mmor  charge*  of  infatuation.  In  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  men  into  whteh 
the  great  aggregate  of  society  distributed  itself,  whether  states- 
men,  churcbmen,  magistrates,  or  scholars,  came  to  a  kind  of  tacit 
-k  pfiori  agreement  among  themselves,  that,  as  a  bodyj  they 
were  etiactly  the  most  perfect,  the  most  uuimpeachable,  tlve 
most  anthoritfttive  collection  of  persons  possible;  and  baviog 
Adopted  this  resolution  Mem.  con,  as  to  tfa'ir  own  coterie,  they 
r  made  it  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  recognise  a  precise  eqofformity 
of  irreproachableness,  intelligence,  and  tnimarulacy,  a/ter  their 
mniy  in  each  and  every  other  of  the  accredited  classificaitions  6f 
society.  By  this  finely  contrived  system  of  *  mutual  t^dlt/ 
the  correspondence  of  life,  the  machinery  of  social  exbtencey 
the  disposition  of  the  rights  and  the  exercise  of  the  capacities 
of  mankind,  were  carried  on  with  the  least  possible  degree  of 
disturbance  either  to  individuals  or  bodies ;  animadversion  had 
BO  other  name  than  satire  or  scurrility ;  and  the  perfect  self- 
ONftplaceney  and  security  of  all  orders  of  men  were  exceeded 
by  ttMhingbut  the  dead  stillness  and  the  midnight  slumber  6f 
ihcr  istelleoiuai  and  moral  world. 

^V' To  the  reign  of  cikaracfer  and  credit  has  succeeded,  by  ste^ 

^^wliioli  the  period  of  our  own  lives  iiirni;ilies  the  history,  and 

df  iMiich  we  can  all  recognise  the  result,  if  we  cannot  accuratdy 

"Mios'the  progress,-— a  system  of  universal  inqmnition.    Th^ 

•'IVtMrM  baviog  unfortunately  discovered  that  it  had  been  cheated 

'  iil^plases  where  it  reposed  its  most  implicit  faith,  the  tnagtAtttde 

i  ^f  the  disappointment  has  produced  a  universal  determination 

^40  jfioe  no  more  truH,     The  afiUirs  and  the  poRcy  of  no  class 

nof  Men  are  sow  exempted  from  the  most  unlicensed  scnitiAV ; 

^Ma«d  lo  ibe  ordeal  of  public  opinion  are  submitted  in  shoals,  the 

taiijriM^  tlM  pottliOal,  tb^  iitersry,  wd  ^e  iateUeetuia  cbaraeter, 


iKii jn^f  ^  ipfp«jrtie«  loid  prdfesiiQDS,  but  of  princes,  pocts^ 

^^ifeigr  Q9^tH^  ho  uoquesliofied  nalUlitj  of  otuuraeltfr  riistijlbtfi 
'  door  to  the  accuser,*   chained  possessiou  of  the  puUiD  ^mmiif} 
tbat  to  keep  p|ise  wilh  the  currency  of  the  day,  it  has  eveiibe- 
C9fM;the  esni  of  the  ^  Treaf4iry  Benches,*  to  talk  about  ikm 
utility — ^yes,  the  abstract  utility — of  a  vigorous  andwatcfaM' 
opposition. 

.  Far  as  the  thing  hss  gone,  we  are  not  quite  sure  if  all  dassea  * 
of  meii  are  fully  prepared  for  the  possible,  and  even  neceaswy ' 
result  of  this  extending  spirit  of  utefui  appoMion.    We  are' 
not  quite  sure  that  it  has  yet  been  much  oonMdered  how  far  tba 
minor  interests  of  book-ooUectors,  editors,  and  publishers,  mmy ' 
be  involved  in  the  general  work  of  purgation,  which  is  goii^' 
forward,  and  whether  the  public  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  prepi^ 
ration  to  think,  before  many  more  lustrums  have  passed,  tbal  its 
is  time  the  quackery  of  literature  should  go  the  way  of  all  othe^ 
Quackery  ;    that  the  spirit  of  rational  reform  which  has  gUM^ 
iorth  among  all  classes  of  society,  should  find  its  way  evea  iulb' 
the  cells  of  the  curious ;   and  that  Common  Sense  sbouM  rsHuU 
sert  its  paramount  rights,  not  only  to  regulate  the  poliey  of 
nations,  but  to  govern  all  the  departments  of  the  cotmiionweallh: 
of  letters.     We  are  however  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  davnr 
olr  such  reform  has  already   broken,  even  in  the  regions  uf 
black  letter  literature.     It  is  no  small  cause  of  complaoeKy)  * 
to    find    the  laborious  conceits  of  our  Malones,  our  Kitsons, 
our   Douces,    and    the  still    more  insufferable  bibliog^|phical^ 
foppery  of  Mr.   Frognall  Dibdin,  relieved  by  the  writings  of 
men  such  as  Brydges  and  Whitaker ;  men  who  not  only  resf 
their  fame  on  ^  high  place*  in  the  courts  of  Antiquarianism,  but' 
appesr    with    equal   credit    in   the  senates,  the    pulpits,    tbe^ 
drawing  rooms,  the  dosets,  and  even — (i«e  anticipate  the  smil^^ 
of  tbeir  literary  compeers) — the  Bible  Societies,  of  actual  life.^ 
From  mon  of  this  descriniion,  the  world  had  a  right  to  expeip^^ 
that  more  chastised  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the  real  obp 
jects  and   value  of  literary  speculations,  and  of  the  relaJtWe 
sitsatmn  which  thry  hold  in  the  circle  of  human  pursuits,  w6iob« 
we  might  look  for  in  vain  among  the  fopperies  and  the  fooleii^i 
of- mere  book-worms.      The  expectation  has  not  been  d]9aD-^ 
pointed,  and  the  consequence  has  naturally  been,  to  raise' tn^* 
obarsoter  of  the  pursuit  in  the  estimation  of  the  sober  anci  ttiet 
raliooal,  exactly  in  the  proportion  that  it  has  descended  |miii 
the  iana^inary  height  of  pedantic  conceit.  ' 
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itrikn-wrliirejait  tdv«r1e<1  to  in  IfaeliFgher  ottihs'tif^flfl^tL 
sbWUt'«(Mb  tbein  ^nibe  elegitiee  which  Re  has  tfiflMrtt^vtii''  1^. 
tildnry  profWetioitg,  Kod  tb«  hrepnacbtble  ataiiaMniein'dflifa, 

-JcDunBtr-tD*  many  yearx  of  my  life,  (sa^  Mr.  Paifki)  Alt' 
'IhHt' was  literary  seemed  alinoat  all  that  wa^estimAUe.''  WUk' 
*^URdof  dntai^,  1  became  delii^ted  bj  the  mere  auto^ph'; 
*  of  any  hand  connected  wilh  authoribip,  and  squandered  tinV 

« '  ARd-  mttflntion  on  a.  wide  oircl«  of  cofrespondence,  wldcb  bkd 
'  YMiity,  perhaps,  more  than  a  tbint  af^er  knowledjifr,  fbV  its. 
'wnirce.  But  1  have  been  led  to  perceive  the  periloos  friTolitj 
''vf  such  whimaien  in  advancinir  years,  and  to  fix  my  highar;, 
'  (telijEht  where  the  first  of  '*  Royal  Authors"  did — in  tbode  "wbA. 
'vmeei  in  virtue  "'* 

'  It  is  impossible  nut  to  contrast  this  entire  and  unreserTod, 
confesBton,  with  the  dexterous,  oblique,  half-meant  apolo^^; 

'  whiob  aome  of  our  reverend  Bibliomaniacs  have  occasionallf' 
sabred  deconnn  to  extort  from  them,  for  Ibeir  unceaaiog  devo-' 
turn  to  fanes  of  a  different  desoriplion  from  canonical  one*,; 
However  ^jacefu)  theoe  incidental  allusions  to  '  professionat, 
'':dutiea'  may  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  JameH's,  or. 
with  wbatevf r  propriety  they  may  meet  the  eye  of  Rij^t  Rever' 
iwad  subflcribers,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  with  (f. 
Urge  oiqoriiy  of  the  discerning  and  rationa)  part  of  the  public^ 

'  (exioltuive  of  the  MetAo^Mf*,}  '; 

*  Kiddling  confes-iion  6im1s  but  riddling  shrift/ 

Our  recurrence  lo  the  language  of  Sbakspeare  remiqds  lit  t^ial' 

l*e  bate  wandered  already  too  far  from  nis  new  comowoteWv 

and  that  it  is  time  to  return. 

]n  tlie  colleclimi  before  ns,  of  ketien  htaidred  new  reading*  o^ 
thegreut  Dramali^l,  Mr.  ZacUariah  Jackson  presents  bimadf 
Willi  qiiali6cations  of  a  very  di^rent  description  from  tbon 
brought  to  the  Mervice  by  our  Stevenses  and  Malones  and  Up-. 
tonsj'ur  even  by  the  gentleman  who  bas  so  recently  mada 
Shjkspedre  himnulf  again  without  their  aid.  It  was  well  re- 
niaikttil  by  the  F(.'LtMle  btograplier  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *  How-: 
'  ever  tu^te  begins,  we  kiimost  always  see  that  it  ends  ia  sin* 

*  plicity  i  tlie  ^luitou  finishes  by  losing  his  relish  for  any  UiiaJC 
^  ^ij^hly  saucefl,  and  calls  for  his  bulled  chicken,  at  tho  close. ^ 

*  aiauy  years  spent  in  (be  search  of  dainties ;   tb»  conooiraetiilr' 

*  bre  soon  weary  of  Rub(>n8,  and  the  critics  of  Luoaa^  ^adtW' 
'  riRnctrteHt)*  of  ovi?ry  kind  heaped  upon  civil  life,  alwaysfliekM 
f  tbeir  possessors  before  the  close  uf  it.'  Mr.  Jaokaob  aeefns 
to^ili^a^e  ibft^ght,  and  perhaps  not  without  aome  reason,  ifaaC- 
tKe  rc^tt^r^'orShukspeare  were  equally  sickened  with  the  r»> 
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finemeoU  of  Uack  lettdf  leamisf  which  hare  bee»  heaped  upon 
iffii;  aad  be  has  furnished  a  dish  of  more. simple  io^edients 
for  their  relief.  Alter  aU  the  labour  and  infi^enuiljr  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare^  our  readers  will 
probably  be  mirprised  to  hear  that  the  seven  hundred  new  read- 
inp^s  of  Mr.  JacksoD,  many  of  which  are  at  least  plausible,  and 
some  deserving  of  a  still  higher  ch^tracter,  haye  reference  to  no 
other  source  of  illustration  than  patient  ingenuity,  and  an  ^  inti* 
'  mate  acquaintance  with  the  printing  bwnnest  in  all  Ut . 
'  branches.*  That  is  to  say,  from  an  habitual  and  regularly 
initiated  familiarity  witb  the  modiu  operandi  of  the  blunders  to 
which  compositors  are  liable  in  composin^^,  correciing,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  has  laboriously  addressed  himself  to  the  applicatioo 
0f  that  knowledge,  to  the  obscure  passages  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  by  transpositions,  substitutions,  and  deletions  of  letters 
and  poiQtM,  restored  at  least  a  semblance  of  sense  to  a  num<^ 
ber  of  those  passages,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  demon-  ' 
strati ve  restoration,  is  at  least  equally  satisfactory  with  some  of 
the  far  fetched  unexplanatory  illustrations  of  the  regular  com- 
aaentators.  if  indeed  not  more  so.  We  wish  very  heartily  that 
Mr.  Jackson^s  suggestions  had  been  distinguislied  from  tbose 
of  his  predecessors,  by  the  absence  not  only  of  erudite  aflfecti^ 
4ion^  but  also  of  that  dogmatic  spirit  of  self-con6dence  and  Uti* 
founded  positiveness,  which  he  complains  of  with  too  much  Jos* 
iice,  in  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  while,  with  the  com- 
mon oversight  of  humanity .  h^  unconsciously  multiplies  ofience 
in  his  own  person.  Mr.  Jackson  must  remember  that  he  haa 
now  set  all  the  compositors  and  press  readers  in  England  upon 
r^itoring  the  text  of  Shakspeare;  and  when  the  time  shall 
arrive,  that  the  public  shall  be  in  plenai7  possession  of  the  la« 
bouratyf  these  gentlemen,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
maxim,  Quof  homines  tut  sententiw^  will  be  found  to  be  appG- 
eable  equally  to  the  unlearned  atid  the  learned. 

We  proceed  to  extract  a  few  of  what  strike  us  as  favourable 
q>ecimen9  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  ingenuity. 

*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsw.   Act  II,  Scene  4. 

*  Pistol.     1  will  retort  the  sam  in  equipage, 

*  Equipage  is  certainly  a  very  familiar  word  ;  but,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
.ji^lPQs|ti4){,  "  Th^t  it  ever  rocant  stolen  goods,  I  am  yet  to  learn.''  r  The 
'^mpontor  mistook  the  word  :  our  .Author  wrote, 

*  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipoise,  ''■.>~\. 

'■'■  *  Ref<n^f(jrciMTn,)equipoiset{o(\utL\  weight.)  I  will  return  you  equal 
weight  in  mcmey,     "  No,"  ^ay5  Falstaff,  *'  not  a  penny.*'     The  ot  was 

.taken  for  an  a,  the  t  being  closely  joined  to  the  o  ;  and  the  2  for  Sl  gf  tife 
^ord  equipoise  being  formerly  spelt  eqmpmxe.  -  >  i 
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*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.   Act  V,  Scene  1. 

^  LioK  ATO.    Bring  me  a  father  who  so  lov^d  his  child, 

IVhose  joy  oC  hff  is  oTerwbtltn'd  Kke  roinc, 

And  bid  him  sptek  of  patience ; 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  l>readdi  of  ffiine. 

And  let  it  answer  e? ery  strain  for  strain. 

As  thus  for  thus  ;  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form  : 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroak  his  beard. 

And  hollow,  wag,  Qry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 

Patch  srief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candk-wasteri  ;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience/ 

This  18  part  of  the  fine  answer  of  Leonato  to  Antonio,  wh^ 
exhorted  by  him  to  lay  aside  the  severity  of  his  grief.  Mr. 
Jackson^s  observations  are  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  will 
leave;  his  emendation  to  speak  for  itself. 

* Make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candU^waiers* 

*  The  word  in  the  manuscript  not  being  sufliciently  intelligible,  the 
compositor  made  the  best  he  could  of  it :-— the  u  and  n  are  scarcely  dia* 
tinguishable  one  from  the  other ;  and  having  composed  candle  instead  of 
caudltj  concluded  that  as  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cmuUe-waters,  it 
necessarily  must  be  candie'Watters* 

*  Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  II,  Scene  8. 

.r* 

*  SaLarivo.     And  for  the  Jcw'^bond,  which  he  hath  of  me^ 
Let  it  not  enter  m  your  mind  df  love. 

'  Three  errors  appear  in  this  passage,  all  owing  to  the  loss  of  /«, 
which  having  dropped  out  of  the  page  in  ib  metal  state,  left  two  words 
remaining  instead  of  one;  and  this  error  occasioned  a  second  in  the 
word  of.    The  original  unquestionably  read. 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  entertain  your  mind  off"  love.' 

*  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.   Act  I,  Scene  S. 

'  Heleka.     I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strife  against  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intcnible  sieve, 
I  still  prmr  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.' 

*  This  unintelligible  passage,  and  which  has  been  almost  despairingly 
relinquished  by  my  predecessors,  may,  I  think,  be  made  to  recover  its 
pristine  bi'auty. 

*  Dr.  JohuMin  observes :  *'  The  word  captious^  I  never  found  in  this 
sense ;  yet  I  caunot  tell  what  to  substitute,  unless  carwuM^  for  roUsen*" 
iu  ^hat  sense  my  predecessor  understood  the  passage,  I  know  not :  but, 
mm  my  conception  of  it,  the  .word  carious  would  prove  the  most  impe- 
terie  of  any  in  bb  Dictionary.  *  •  •    '       •  • 


{re«ct» 


-  *„*enoiT 


».  •  » 


Jaoksbn's  lUuHrationt  of  Skakgpear^. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against. hope;. 

Y«t  in  this  copious  and  imenible  sieve, 

I  slill  pour,  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lobe  slill.  ^  ^  '\ 

Winter's  Tale.   Act  III,  Scene  3. 

^  Clown.     Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more' 

'  We  should  read,  v 

Chamber  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

From  the  old  sayiug,  *'  Keep  your  tongue  within  yorur  teetb«  and  shut; 
the  chamber  door.** 

*  Macbeth.  Act  IV,  Scene  1. 

*  Macbeth.    And  thy  Aair, 

Thuu  uther  gold-bound  brow  is  like  tbe  first.' 

Mr.  Jackson  remarks  with  some  plausibility : 

.  *  Tbe  colour  of  the  hair  is  an  object  of  too  little  consideration  to  at-' 

tract  Macbeth's  notice  at  such  a  juncturu:  nay,  it  is  weak  and  frivolous: 

whereas  a  descendant,  known,  by  his  majestic  form,  to,  be  Ukt  his  %tfsijL 

ancestor,  whose  heir  he  is,  conveys  a  lolty  sound,  and  is  a  striking  pic^ 

.  tore  of  legitimate  royalty. 

._  *  This  reading,  however,  would  seem  to  require  another  alteration* 

: And  thy  heir^ 

Thu  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first* 

]^!articularly  as  the  apparition  of  which  Macbeth  speaks  is  only  the 
second. 

*  Coriolanus.  Act  I«  Scene  3. 

^  Valeria.    What  are  you  sewing  here  ?  a  fine  spot^  in  good  faith. 

'  Valeria  means  amusement  *.  We  certainly  should  read, 

• • A  fine  sporty  in  good  faith* 

,  ^  The  r  dropped  out  in  placing  the  pages  for  imposition^  and,  as  tha 
letters  formed  a  perfect  word,  the  corrector  overlooked  the  error/ 

^  Antony  and  Cleopatra.   Act  V,  Scene  8.  ^ 

'Cleopatra.     My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet,       .  j» 

*  A  transposition  has  certainly  been  made  in  this  passage:  the  ^' hi 
pyramidts  belong  to  AtgA,  with  which,  and  the  addition  of  a/,  a  piira 
sense  is  obtained. 

rather  make 

My  country's  highest  pyramid  my  gibbet, 

And  hang  roe  up  in  chains*  . ;  <  I  ; 


i>. 


*  King  Lear.  Act  IV,  Scene  4. 
*  Kent*    A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him< 


--^- How. jcould^ooy  .predecessors  reconcile  this  re^tig^-r-ioelkm  hSmlt 
This,  contrasted  witbotir.Aa^i^atext^aflbnls^J  t|iiak,.aj^  Ibdi^lr^^^^ 


Jackd6n>  tfiuHratidns  of  $hat$p^€ire.  i§^ 

Corruption  as  can  be  met  with  in  these  plays ;  but  see  what  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  effects ;  and  what  sublimity  is  obtained  in  plailt^^x>f 
nonsense.     Our  Author  wrote, 

'  A  sovereign  shame  soul  Bows  him  :  his  own  uiildndness 

That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction^  turnM  her ; 

To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 

To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — ^these, things  sting 

His  mind  so  venemously,  that  burning  shame  ,^. 

Detains  him  from  Cordelia/ 

^  *  A  sovereign  shame  so  oppresses  the  soul  of  Lear,  for  his  unnatural 
treatment  of  the  virtuous  Cordelia,  that  be  cannot  command  sufficient 
resolution  to  behold  her.  Any  reader  who  thinks  tbis  phrase  requires 
an  example,  will  find  one  almost  verbatim,  in  Psalm  Ivii/  j 

*  Cymbeline.   Act  I,  Scene  5* 

*  Iachimo.     You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wker. 

'  Neither  Dr.  Warburton's  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  has  cpT* 

^    r^ipondent  force  tp  illustrate  this  corrupt  passage.      Dr.  Warburton 

reads,— You  are  afraid:    but  Posthumus  is  not  afraid,  for  he  has  just 

offered  to  stake  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Imogen's  chastity*  '  We  shomid' 

read;' 

*  You  are  affiandd,  and  therein  the  wiser*  -^ 

*  Iachimo  is  aware  that  the  lady  to  whom  Posthumus  alludes,  is  hl^ 
wife ;  and  as  he  has  said  that  the  ring  is  a  part  of  his  finger^  so  his 
wife  being  a  part  of  himself,  the  artful  Italian  tells  him,  that  he  is 
/    affianced,  and  therein  the  wiser,  to  retain  both  his  wife  and  his  ring. 

VThe  word  a^dircec^  was  not  sufficiently  legible  in  tlie  n^anuscriph 
and  being  a  word  not  in  common  use,  the  compositor  made  out  africniLTr. 

*  Act  III,  Scene  6. 

*  IitfOGEK«     Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they        a   • 

Had  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 

'  Though  the  meaning  is  understood,  I  believe  the  text  corrupt. 
Imogen,  as  heiress  of  the  king,  is  a  weight  in  the  national  scales,'  tha^ 
much  more  thafi  equipoises  any  subject;  but  had  the  king  not  lost  his 
sons,  then  must  her  weighty  comparatively,  have  been  but  of  little  im* 
pprt^nce;  and  Posthumus  would  have  approached  nearer  to  ^a  counter- 
poi^M.  .  Is  i(,  ujut  evident,  then,  that  Shakspeare'wrote>  - '    '^^ 

then  had  my  poize  ,        '     /• 


Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
'    To  thee,  Posthumus.  • 

*  Thus,  all  obscurity  is  removed  by  substituting  an  o  for  an  r. 


I.  '        '^' 


Mr.  Jackson's  suggiestion  will  appear  the  more  conclusive  to  those 

a;^arejMvare  that  it  was  the  practice  in  old  MSS.  to  write  the  initial 
pm^f  as  Is  stiJI  dofieMit  attorney's  officer.      Affianced  might  Iftere^ 


ros 


80  JnAmm%  lUmtf^abk$  ^fgk 

<  Timoa  of  Athens*  Act  V,  Scene  S«  . , 

*  Messehoer.     I  met  a  courier,  once  mine  ancient  friend;— >; 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  opposed,       *  • ,, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force,  ,  . .. 

And  made  us  speak  like  friends : — 

*  The  obscurity  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  repetitioo  of  the  word 
made.  This  error  is  certainly  the  compositoi's,  and  arose  from  his 
having  so  recently  composed  a  similar  word  in  sound  and  characters^ 
which  also  afforded  a  gocxl  sense  to  him ;  who,  in  the  pcogressf  of  his 
work,  ptrceived  not  the  tautology.     We  should  vead»  * 

*  Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  bade  us  speak  as  friends. 

*  Othello.    Act  I,  Scene  3. 

•  Brabantio.    I  never  yet  did  hear. 

That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  throagh  the  ear/ 

This  is  in  the  answer  of  Brabantio  to  the  *  sentences*  of  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  in  mitigation  of  bis  grief  for  the  loss  of  Desde- 
mona.    Mr.  Jackson  reads,  as  we  think  the  sense  requires, 

^  That  the  bruised  heart  was  ffieced  through  the  ear/ 

The  sentiment  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  so  beautifiiUy 
expressed  hy  Miltoa  in  his  Samson  Agonistos ; 

*  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

In  ancient  and  in  modem  bqpks  inn)ird, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 

AH  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 

Consolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  pcreuaaion  frai^ht, 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thou^t : 

But  with  the  afflicted  in  his  pangs,  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

'Othelk>«  Act  in,  Scene  & 
'  Desdbmona*    Either  in  dueovrse  of  thougfit,  or  aetoid  Medi  '  ^' 

*  *  *  *  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  in  this  instthVe 
we  receive  another  example  of  the  transcriber's  having  mistaken  the 
sound  of  the  word,  and  that  our  Author  wrote,  \ 

'  Either  in  dUcunive  thought,  or  actual  deed. 

dcene  o» 

*  Desdsm  en  A.    My  mother  had  a  maid,  ci^rd — ^Barbara } 

l&he  was  in  k^ ;  and  he  she  lov^d  proved  mad^  ^ 

And  did  forsake  her.  <- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  ^inks  thai  by  the  word  mai  is  meant  «i£tf,yi>0NfiK;,'  m- 
ceHtdmi  and  Mr.  Mlien,  that  it  iN^iM  to  soenn  JvieofMffiir.     H6w^#; 


I  scarcely  think,  tlK)Ug|b^.tfae^aUusioak  tQ  incoHMfancy^  that  it  can  pos^ 
sibly  be  forced  oui  of  ihepresent  text.  .     ... 

•  The  rf  compartment,  in  the  letter  ctoe.  Is  Exactly  over  that  of  the  «, 
and  frequently  the  d's  fall  into'  the  ^  b6x.     In  my  opinion  our  Author 

wrote,  ',....        > 

*  She  was  in  love ;  and  ^e  she  lov'd  proved  man 
And  did  fiorsake  ber/ 

^  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Act . Hi,  Scene  2» 

*  Juliet.  '  Spread  thy  close  curtaio,  iove-performing  night  I 
That  rnn-dwo^  «yes  may' wink; 

*  On  the  compound  word  run-awaysy  an  infinity  of  learned  comment 
has  been  expended,  but  all  in  vain  :  yel,  accordiiig  to  the  orthography  of 
Shakspeare's  time,  the  transposition  of  a  single  letter  gives  the  original 
word  ;  and  produces  so  clear  a  meaning,  that  neither  the  Greek  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  nor  the  laboured  elucidations  of  the  other '  com mentatqrs, 
are  necessary.    Our  great  poet  wrote, 

*  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night ! 
Thai  uiunoares  eyes  may  wink,  6ic. 

«  *  #  ♦  What  can  possibly  be  more  simple  ?  No^  see  how 
the  error  originated.  The  old  mode  of  spelling  unawares  was  unawayrs : 
the  word  had,  what  printers  term,  a  literal  error,  that  is,  such  as  an  o 
for  an  r,  in  the  connecting  of  which,  having  taken  out  the  o,  the  compo? 
sitor  placed  the  r  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  and  thus  turned  unawayrs 
to  runtmaya* 

Mr.  JacksoD  has  not  quite  done  justice  to  his  own  sugges- 
tion. Unawares  was  scudom,  if  ever^  spelt  unawajfrSy  as  he 
supposes  \  but  a  common  mode  of  writing  the  r  ui .  old  MSS. 
partly  below  the  line,  may  easily  have  led  to  its  being,  read  y  ^ 
thus  Vnawa^  might  have  be^n  mbtaken  for  tmwwiyes^  and 
the  compositor  having  so  read  it,  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  an  r  had  been  omitted  by  mistake  at  the  beginning, 

'  Comedy  of  Errors.  Act  II,  Scene  1. 
'  AdriavA.     How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where? 

*  The  commentators  seem  to  ha^e  fixed  their  attention  on  the  wrong 
word  *.'  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt*     I  ready  as  I  believe  the  Author 

.-     •        *  How,  if  your  husband's  hearts  some  otherwhere  ?      *"    ''' 

*  This  is  a  natural  question,  and  so  familiar  where  jealousy  operates, 
that  I  think  it  incontrovertible.  Other  wiere  ^sh^ald  read  otherwhere. 
A  subsequent  passage  justiiies  both  corrections : 

*  I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  oth€rmhtre!   .     .. .    -^  ■ 

'  When  a  wife  says  that  her  kusband^^  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere, 
she  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  his  hxwci  i$  tUewkfire  engaged/ 

Aftef  giving  specimens  adapted  tO:  qoQvejr  so  &voiirabte  an 

^PI^rJe;^oa  ^thi^.t^^^  ^f  ,t^«  An^iHiMby,  /pfc^.  iIacka«>o*a  book, 


92  Jackson  d  IlhutraHoni  of^  Shak$pearf. 

as' the  above,  we  regret  that  we  canoot  promise  eqaal  saanjt^* 
lioii  ivHb  the^  entire  Mnritime.     The-  tmfertuVmte;'  ileqgsjBy^ 
#MiMiigf'-(»^8o<^,  has  p«^attefl-iifk>ii'Mf/ Jai^oh  tb  i^^^ 
estimation  with  persons  of  real  judgement,  bv  the  aceirai't/Kjf^^ 
iff'St'^liia^  of  fanciftil  and  pal^^  8ubMMi^r^—c;^(i&^^ 
emendations — in  the  text  of  S^haxftpeare^  whicli'  we  scruple  not 
to  assert  Mr.  J.*8  con«6ie6tiJe  miist  hate  toM  him  alt  the  time  he 
was  putting  them  io  .paper,  would  rest  tbeif  only' chance  of 
acceptance,  ^jfivsen. as  suggestioiM,  in-  the  easiness  or  somnolency 
0^  tjpie  f ^4o(^  .What  c^n^.be  ipor^  adapted  to  throw  raA6ille, 
upon  all  verbal  criticism,  tban;^ueb  specimens  of  it  as  tlis  bW' 

lowing;    .        - 

'  Love's  Labour  Lost.  Act  IV,  Scene  3. 

7  .    *  BiKON.     I  am.  bi'tray'd,  by  keeping  company 

.;'   .  With  9naos-/iitf  men,  of  strange  inconstancy* 

'  The  old  copies  read,  '*  With  men-like  men/'     The  present  reirdill| 
is  supplied  by  Mr.  M.  Mason.      The  penetration  of  Mr.  Masen  it  ge- 
nerally very  acute  ;  hut. in  this  inttancet  I  cannot  coiocur  in  opinion,  that ' 
our  Author  wrote  moon  like  men.  ,  .  ,  ,c-  ^^-i  • 

*  l1ie  moon's  changes  being  established  by  the  onler  of  nature^  and 
governed  by  system,  cannot  be  termed  incenifant :   [What  is  rnioie  Com; 
roon  than  the  figure  f]  from  month  to  month,  and  to  etemiey,-tfae'.MtRri^ 
system  produces  the  same  effects.      What  simtlartty,-  then,  can  be  dvawa ' 
between  an  incmiut<mt  man,  who  has  no  fixed  -  principle  to  'govern  his 
actions,  and  the  moon,  which»  since  the  creation. of  ^the  v^prld|  ha«  ^jefor  , 
nuried  from  its  established  order  ? 

*  Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  text  in  the  did.'copites, — '  men-like  men,* 
it  not  so  far  removed  from  good  sense  as  our  QouQnentators  have  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  native  erroc  is  owing  to  a  break  rule,  thus :  (—)  being 
tak^  by  ttte  compositor  for  a  hyphen.    Bee  (he  error  corrected : 

'  /I  am  betrayed,  by  keeping  company 
'  Whh  nieii,— ^like  men  of  strange  inconstancy. 

'  Surely,  nothiug.can  be  clearer.  -  Biron  means,  that  he  is  a^bamefli  to 
have  associated  with  men^.wbc^  by  deviating  from  their  «^t}mo*:^if^ 
lAive  acted  lilie  men  of  strange  inconstancy  f.  u  e.  .iikc  men.dojiioi^  qf-jfi/fff 

And,  we  suppose,  it  is  equftUy  clear  tfaiai  Ibe.proQOMi  wt^f^ 
the  verb  Aove,  and  the  participle  ckcted^  are.  und^Hood,  and 
that  this  is  a  usual  and  known  forni  of  ellipsis  I 

-!;>;>?  ,A  :.     *  'WiMer't Tale.  Act  II,  Scene  1.  ^ 


■:•*■' ' 


'^l. 


*  Leontbs.     He  haadiscover^d  niy  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  ftficA'c/ thing.    - 


lu! 


<  • 


^        ^    4^  ^^roi)^ly  of  opinion  f hat.  oiu^  Author  wrote, 
^cri'iif:  has  dbKxiver'd  my  il«»igp,  mi  1     .. '  1 
y?;    "'       Remain  a  pcrcA'a  thjngl 
«1  e.'iikaL*i  hMr  i^tei^  ill  itt  ^edl^^a-'wfcicfr^^  1^ 


.c-aw.a--i; 


Uicks  al  their  will  ur  f^M•w«>•  LconiM  ibtangbt^tlMt  lw'tnd'p«)i>:twia 
qflgpi,  but  he  fijiJs  tvutlf  to  be  iii«  c^^  bi^  ami  tlM'l't>b-'«qnmbMt 
©("H-  ,,.  -"  ■-,,,   !i.  .■         ;  *'^^  i-<-ii^:i  ■■•r.-y 

•  Ii  appears  thai  Ibe 'tetbpcMitor  tiustpol:  tbc  jr:  iv' Un^^wvsljrncA'l^ 
F6I:m;  Ifie  rviii  or  lAe'cba^teh  knijtMm^.,  ,,  ,  .  ."m.,^,  \ /.  «.» 
ij  ^^''  .-,  "*M«cb«h.  "Act.I,S<»no3k.  ■■  ).  ■■,.;/_■-  .,-.  ...- 
<c    -'  *  Uacvbtb.    Comowhatcowttniy, 

TiBiau4.die  AvwruiutliniiiglidifipMiglMtt  4^.  '■■:'■"■* 

4  ^  i'  Thw  puMge  neoM  corrupt.  An  iomr  ha  sjMu:!!  of  timt,"^» 
foK  twtfoiogy.     I  am  perpiuKM  ow  AndMr  wrote:      -~ 

'  Time  and  the  Iwinitr  runt  tli,n>ugh  the  roughest  day. 
'  Macbeth,  Mnnewhat  overcome  by  vcrapolou  fean,  lecm*  inclined 
to  leave  the  event  of  being  king  to  chancA    '*^  Happen'  wiiat  will,'  «ay* 
he,  "  even  thould  the  konur  he  roiae ;    as  lime  miiU  run  througb  tba 
HNigbeat  day,  w  mutt  tirae  terminaM  my  grentueta." 
.  *  Tb«  compoailur  having  curaposcd  io,  dec* 
^  '  Timon  of  Aiheoa.  Act  V,  Scene  I. 

'  Painter.     When  the  day  serves,  before  dark-coratr'd  m'gbl> 
'  Various  corrections  have  been  prD|Mse<l  by  my  predeevsmrs  to  fnat 
lIMi  pauage  from  obtcnrity  ;  but  all  appear  too  lUrk  to  admit  a  brilliant 
metapbur.     1  belien  the  pw-t  wrote, 

*  Wban  tha  day  aervet,  before  dark-kanti  rt^ht ; 
whick  alludct  to  tbe  kortu  or  crewent  of  the  moo*.  .  '      "^_ 

•Othello.  Act  II.  Scene  S. 
'  laoo.    Three  Lad*  tai  Cyprus.  ^ 

■  The  fbJio  has — ^lliree  €lit  at  Cyprus.  Prom  citho  of  these  nad^ 
tngi  we  llay  derive  a  meaning,  but  both  are  insufficient  in  pciiot  of 
spirit.  I  am  of  opinion  we'sfaouldrcad— Three  etta  <^  Cyvus.  Al- 
luding to  the  wild  principles  of  wanton  youth. 

W«  oannot  stEird  lime  to  trace  Mr.  Jackioo  tbnnigfa  tboi 
Mtmlty  lufninoua  and  conTioflillg  ttbserr^tloDi,  by  iihicb  ^ 
sKenii  thftt — '  We  are  the  queen's  '  abftcfn,  and  mutt  obejZ 
(King  Ridiard  III.  Act  I,  Scene  t,]  baa  crept  in  by  miatake,  ^r, 
'  4VVtf«tb«'queM*iaftrecfa,  and  inuat  obfey.' 

*  --^"—•^  'Admirable:  llowtbitgrace  .  Ijj, 

Speaii  Mt  oni  itantiing. 

Timonof  Atheu.*  Act  I,  Scene  I. 
for  '  ■  ■  ■  How  thit  grace 

Speaki ! '(M  we  Handmg !  &c.  ..^       ..,;| 

-" '    '  '  *  IVI  may  trust  the  fiattnii^  eyeo/'ileep. 

My  daeaan  pmi^aomejoyrulbe«i  at  hand. 

Romeo  aiMJnlietjAaV.ScnMl. 


^r:ty\ 


>  >;i      ^  'T'yjn  i M  ^ out :iyealtb  io€tfen>^i,   ^s   '>'^.  ?  .    ,d:;;.r.  pa  lijs 

To  Epidamnum  :  till  my  factors  death,  -a  ♦  ;>f  vq-^ 

An4  ^^  (great  care  of  gopds  at  random  Uft)1^ 

Drew  mc  from  the  kind  cmbracements  of  my  sppuse. 

Comedy  of  Errors.  AtH,  Sc^ne  U 

,fox  ^  And  heed  great  caves  pf  goods  at  random  lefl^  $fCfi 

*  Rather  than  1  would  be  *o  fwTrf  csteem'd. 

First  Part  King  Henry  VI.  Act  I^  8BMic'4- . 
for  ^  Rather  than  I  woold  be  sop^iFd  esteem'dt    • 

*.-— T^r; — n—  T^p  he^,^ 

Thiji^  t^panieVd  n^e  at'  hccU. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  IV,  ^qv^  10. 

for  • The  hearts 

That  panrkneeFd  me  at  heels/ 


So  I  leave  you 


To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods. 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  V,  Scene  2. 

for  *  ■      So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  phosphoru9  gods,  Ac' 

*  Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 

And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale,— 

Pericles.  Act  III,  Scene  1. 

for  ^  And  areA'maneting  lamps,  &c. 

i 

STbey'is  hero  with  rae  already;  whispering  rounding 
Sicilia  is  a  so-fortlu 

Winter's  Ta|e.  Act  I,  Scene  2. 
for  ^  Sicilja  is  a  sea-froths 

m4  *  — r- 1,  have  np  spur.  .  /    - 

-.   ?     V  To  prick  the  s^es  of  my  intent,  h)if,  onWj  ^^,y. 

;    »-r      ,  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'crleaps  itfielf,  „ 

r;    |.        ^  ^,  And  falls  on  file  o/^er.  .,  .>^ 

Macbeth.  Act  I,  Sccjac  7. 

r-|be: .     *"         /  *  And  falls  on  t^earJf/  ^  ..i  ' 

Our  readers  will  at  least  see  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a 

large  proportion  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  cmentlaiions,  that  they  are 

-     -.  -    ■  .   i " 

■--'■---•  ..-  ..-  ■  ■  •  •  -jr 

•  The  obscurity  may  be  in  a  great  measure  rmovH,  by  placing  the 
.  p(irentbetis  at  the  beginning  of  the  litie,  in$tea<^  of  beU>r|i  greain.    Rbv.. 

• '  •  •  •  •• 


.  faU  »  miiek  in  need  of  a  pftni)[4tiri^e^'M  tte-)>reteQt  text.  J^Iow 
he  acquits  himaeif  of  tbw  tSqk'i  ikey  liitty.  form  im  id^fiL^rom  om 
speamen :         .  .  -*•      '  -. » ; 

^  ,^  i«,ew  a  more  imtbing  ^ .  like  tbe  "injected*  froth  whic^'tfieo^ 
upon  (he  b^ch  of  Sicily-  .     .      '  *'  :  . 

'  But  thtitigh  the  passage  as  i^forecfi^ti^dj^T'pffesUm^i^^^  ori^iM 
reading,)  affords  this  elucidation ;  y^  ft  is  susceptible  of  anoihci^'  mo^ 
closeW  veiled. '  '  *       "   ■  •'^  i -*    *      .      .    um 

^    *^  ^^  Sea^froih\&ihe  seufH  of  th4  dSf^j?:   jpLccntes  thinks  bimself'^A^ 
dvpe  of  the  detigning/     '"      '-    ^  '   '  ;  .    .  •• 

Muck  has  been  said  about  theknac)c  of  rcTiewers  in  turntDg 
a  book  into  unmerited  jest :  but  we^  defy  .^  t^  reviewers  in 
existence  to  add  one  iota  orabsqrdity  to  passa^  of  this^sort, 
(of  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  a  Very  copious  8prinknil(^,)  'bjT  any 
dexterity  of  combination  or  omis^on. 


**       •«         .A. 


Some  few  of  Mr.  J/s  readings,  we  wi»tild  alsOj^gj^ 
bioii  are  not  entirely  original.    For  rqstanjce;  "  •.       /      ',  /  * 

*  — T— And  froni  him,      -.»....,         ^  .       ^j. 

Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend, 
:         ,      Can  icnd  bis  brother  —  -    ,.     ■  i        ri 

Winter's  Talc.  AtlV,^ena4. 

which  Mr.  Jackson  reads,  ^  that  a  king,  ti«' fneifd/ *  &c.  {^  ft 
in  Tonson's  edition  of  1709,  8vo.  •         '  '^ -^ 

So,  his  emendation  of—  ■* 

^ '-^ — *       You  some  permit 

*ro  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse ; 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift/ 

Cymbeline.  Act  V,  Scene  1. 

'  To  second  ills  ^ith  ills,  each  ill  the  wpra^i*  ^^t'  ^^  ^ 
have  been  suggested  by  the  same,ed|tion,  which  reids^ 

'  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  wwse  $kmt  oticr^' 

We  lay  little  stress  upon  such  obsenrations '  as  thase,  wfaidh 
may  owe  their  existenee  to  pure  aecidonts;  but  w«  have- haiii 
forcibly  impressed,  in  several  instances,  ^ith  t)^  radical  want  of 
conception  which  Mr.  Jackson  displays,  for  mitny  of  the  real 
beauties  of  Shakspeare,  and  #hich  induces  us  to  look  with  a 
Srerj  distrustful  e^e'at  his  qualifidations  fo^  A  cofnfhefittttofi/^' 

What  can  exhibit  it  more  strongly  than  the  1bili»widg  lAitimn 

the  ..':.•••  -^     V    :..,  I  .,.,  ,   ,  ^ 

£■*    -..  '  W^l>te^'sTalc.,,4q^y^$fc^)c,3v^.;,;„v.Yi^M«i^^ 

'  LxoNTXs.    The^xvre  of  her  ^]W  hat  BUtifiaMc  ,fn.n  I 
fi.  As  we  are  aack'4'^itit  a^  >^  Mt  T  *  * 

'«^fn  0r.  Johnson'^  Diictioharjy*ta-ah»tntta^  *#*iiH«6  >*/»r€,  this 
passage  is  given :  and  here  we  fiod,  hi  what  is  temtdtkf  corrected  text 

D  2 


'^/Ma^sM 


lid,  and  the  ^liihtWilt  Ifre^^tM^Xdf  the  «y#;  but  what  part  of  the 
e>e  it  '*  the  j^nre*'  and  which  *^4kis  ttotioa  iii'  it  K  Wcv  may  say,  the 
jCsing  of  her  eyes  so  sternly  on  him  Qiade  him  itftrt  ;-*-for  thi$  apqikfjthe 
action  of  the  e^et :  hut  ^i^  ia  t)ie  «ppi  of  the  ey»--the  pvpU^  and  iu  laonN 
mentt,  th^f^es ^  1^9PyJ^;  w^  for  \ive  cannot  suppose 

that  Hennione  cciuld  rnnain*  as  it  were  inaiiimate,  and  free  from  agi« 


»■  '^.,i 


•C'^wa'  >v  a?- ^-®  »w  m6A*dii4*  art  -  ^ 

*  The  elom^  of  the  eyir,  and  tKe  opekuig  of  the  eye,  are  tenns  too 
ftmiliar  U>  requite  comment:  a^tfnore  is  a  cleft  or  opening:  thierefbVe 
tlermioMCs  eyes  being  e|lcl^  the  eoidd  not  pi^ent  them  from  moving ;  and 
waaiftimrdiaii^y  obierved  by  Leoniai. 


repeat 


If  webad  DiMretd  tbtiia  mry  poerite  obsermiioBs,  U  would 
have  oocurrod  to  ut  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  reqoiredaDy 
planatioo.  Etery  one  w|io.  is  ki  Ibo  elighteet  degree  conversant 
with  art,  knows,  tbsi  If  a  portrait  is  fainted  witk<tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
sitter  directed  on  tbe  painter^  the  eyeS  hi  the  pidnre  will  alwaya 
appeir  Axed  « the  penipn  whp looks  at  it;  and  if  he  dumge 
his  pesiti6|i  by. walking  to  and  fto^  the:eyes  will  appear  to  fiaDpw 
him  in  every  directioii^  even  to  the  ex^treme  corners,  tOl  tl^ 
picture  is  lost  in  tbe  obliquity  of  tbe  point  of  view.  The  cir* 
cumstanceAis  pft^;  observed  Jbgr  chil^^^  who  nm  backwards 
and  forwards  beitan^  a  pietiiri 'so  paln^,  to  liee'its  eyes  foDow 
them  from  side  tp  side,  This  fmocktrn  of  art  is  very  happily 
aUuded  to  by  Sbakqieare  in  thi^  above  passage,  B(nd  we  might 
liave.  sooi^t  the  dictionilry  tbtough  for  words  more  poetiediy  ^ 

more  aoeurately  descriptive  of  it  than  those  wbieh  he'  uses. 

../■.■.  ■"■■,■  '.  ,,.«>' 
*  The  jfawTf  .^  her  cg^  has  sio^toa  in% 

AfwepminoclF'a>jsit' 
BM  Ww  aaes  Mr.  iukmmfn  twsferMi  tei4  nwiitixe.aM  the 


uim^J^ikmi  inarsBCf  hb  aUeratbns  are  notpnly  sififie- 
ceesflWM,  hikdMirMiJMj  the  attempt  to  improve  oq^M!}^ 
solely  In  an  impotent  coneeptinn  of  the  real  meaning. 
Thiis^  whew  lago  says, 

>Tb6ogb 


a:         '  ;  ftt  da  tkokl  it  very  4e^.o'.the  CQQfciaice 


IVdo  no  contn'vM  muidcifj 


V 


^A*^'?,.<§V^«I«,^,^«*^?^£ 


:'A«t;Il,  Seedvt. 


,,  .:  ,,  Mpvwlike  ft  gtosL",  "^^  "  "■  -''"■'^^  =""^3  ^•c:r.T-d  ■^A: 
'Mr.  J.quamb  witb  th«  phrase,  racM^M^  fftrWc*,  as  ioi^i}^ 
siatoDt  with  '  stcftkbir  mcp,'  and  moyiiMr  •  like/ti  elwstj*  «l£9 
kaviag  fband  thkt  the  old  copy  reads— ^  With  'farquin's  ravwh-' 
ing  tide;*  he  tellt  lu, '  Ttlie  twt^ihe  fint  w  in  'nidea,  and  plaee 
*  BD  a  before  the  t«niiip»ting  t,  atid  you  hav^  vhe  Author's 

.wofd«.:  .  ,  ;.^,  ..    .,.;„„  ^ --,'-"  ^"-.  ■  . 

If  Mr.  J.  h>d  Kfcrrad  W  ^nMiM,  Act  H^  SccmA^hW 
'Mmld'^na'fte  fonnd'  SbAqieare':  aMlHl^r  -•  'mnnlat'  alliMitla'  to 
Tarquin'a  '  rtTUbia^'batitill '  ■tMlthy'atridM,'-'«riie»bK4)inli> 
vM«altiif  froB  .lh«-(Kmk  tatU  vouab  of  Xpto^^  to.^i^Uin 


-  Ow  TarqwBjAv*.  <,„_, 


' 'DU'VtoMyfHv^C'iwhN*  Vtr  i*.  wa)^'^^^jf " 


.   ';!;*' 

'' ]iide«<l,  iMat  i»  iborft  Ajlft#al  (tacihat  a  pCT«HiMMb«Y99lfnr 
'tO'HToid  behilf-libahi;  aMo«M-HAathetei>gMt  slepd  |KiariMe»;in 
tttdertodnnlnishibiihAiillM-MAdtlMiiik?'         v  :^^?   r    V   ;< 
The  contertttf pa*ttife,;  :-:!  -;■  - 

'  i  have  Wffte^  6rf<«h  i  mr  way  of  !He,^  A*.  ■■     -■ 
^',.,','  ..  '.,'  ■    Macfceib;-"  A«.'V^-Seeoo *. 

j,1fMfta».tam|itiii^JtO>e  Ieft,«plBW*i«^.hj  Mf,  JacSaiin,  aod  Hi 


«bniMm  ^,at,  l«Mi  the  reootpm^aUon.oTfoiai;  MMMb 
new.,..  '  A.tiiQiiUt  error,*  Mt.  j.  t^ait^  *  baa  vitiabidwe 
'  sense,' which  bo  thus  correc'ls :        '  '  ^m,;;. ^    ■_,., 

'  I  baiie  llv'il  Ioti{!.enen^h.l  my  ^Utif  ^liTe 
Is  CUkc  into  the  wax,  ibtyiSfim  Heei?  ttet-- 
' '-  #efelhirnM4M|^firtFMac«l^awJM  jOf^iifc wrid  JtMnat 
l>e  cert^n  of  bein^  adopted  with  acolamititB'll^tbdslHlvniqM 
"""J^jMherlBBtsace  of  dHMEM^  tl'vaamflim^jflKV^ioiItt  to 

Cf«i*ilbe  woild."       *':•»  <^»*  f^'iw  jBuiT 

'^        ."ttlritat  L*«(i/m:j  ac  aft  oT 


M  Jackson's  »12AbAtkf {mt  of  SlttM^eare. 

*  wit^lii  i^^te  tbd  world;*  lierdoiflrks,  *  is  •vribttabypMbtef  tetr 

Mt  goes  U^ond  figure  :*  he  reads,  ''"^•* 

y-^.^  ^<:v^^^-   *  ..-.^_ hisrearVJarm  "  ''-^''  '''  '^^  *    . 

We  apprebenrd  the  expression  to  be  amply  l^ithin  the  license 
of  poetry,  aiid.it  is,  in  our  view,  a  beauty  rather  tUan  a  corrnp- 
tion.      That  the  ariQ  .pi  Antony  '^  crested   (o'ertopped)   the 

*  world,'  is  rio  more  hyperBi>IiG>  tban  that  ^  his  lej^  bestrid  the 

*  ocean.'      The    phrase    carrier  on   the  idea    with  consistent    , 
grandeur.        -  -  •  / 

Equally  unne<^sary  appears  to  us  the  salmtitution  of  ray  for 
rfojf,  in  the  pl|^sage  —r-^K.    ■•^^.-■^  *      i    , 

■^^/         ']'/'— --6'ihou //tfyofthetrdffd  "^ 

'**  •     •  Chain  mine  arm'i  neck ;'  &c.  •*     '"   ' 

addressed  by  Antony  to  Ciec^atra.  (Act  IV,  Scene  8.)  f  A  day/  ' 
says  Mr.  Jackson,  *  being  a  space  of  time,  cannot  be  perspnimiia^  ^ 
liCi^ieopaira,  so  as  to  produce  any  happy  effect.     To  us  it  se^s  ! 
sufficiently  clear  that  day  is  used  as  «  Bgure  of  speech  for^Iiff^ .. 


in, embracing  that. idea.  j     ...  .  •    •  .^i  ' 

With  some  few  of  ilrj  Jaf^spn^^  proppsed  readings,  be  8eeni% 
to  ,bave  stopped  short  half  way  of  the  einepdatiQn  of  whicb  tnej  . 
are  capabte,  ^wpording  to  bis.oMu  suggestions.   Ip  the  Tcmp^i,  ^ 
Acf  1^  ^orne  if,  foi*,...^ ,  Come  forth,  thpu  tortoise!    Whep?*  * 
as  addressed  by  lE^rospero,  to  Qaliban,    he  proposes  to  reaiL 


are  not,  however,  aware  that  tortoise  is  ever  put  adjectively,  bj 
way  of  figure,  to  signify  anifnmted,  though  f»en  is  oerlainly  a^ 
€mtreecenb€.  Why  not  read,  '  Come  forth,  thou  forMM^'/ 
*  ^en  /•— Afl^in  ;  King  Leur :  Act  IV,  Scene  >i.  •  «  •; 

*  Edgak.     Ten  inasis  at  each  make  dot  the  altitude,       '  ' ' 
Which  thou  hkst  petp^ndicularly  fell.'  -■  -'- 

Mr..  Jackson  remarks, 


«.•• 


of  opidiop  tiiat  our  author  wrote  ''       ^  ^--arrvr*J>? 


present  passage. 


.:   J*  Ten  mabts  at  e/iJeach  make  not  the  altitude  ., 

.Which  tbou  bast  pcrpcndicy^rly  fell.' 

Why  not  strike  otit  each  ftitogether  ?    The  sense  and  -^tM- 
metre  are  both  perfect' by  thcf  oiere  s4rbsdllitiM''^f0Mif  f<Ar  0Mh}-\ 


■-•  -  r. 


^•nlii^rbMi  in  teltlM  iHanosoript  might  ensiiy  be  IniatJiKeii  Ar 
etch  other.  .  ' ;"  .     ^  .    '.  r 

Oil  the  other  hand,  he  kometiines  caiT!e8_hi8  tbr6  6f  typo-trinl-i' 
formations  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity ;.  *is  in 

^  Measure  for  Meature :  Act. II,  8cefte:4.?  .       .  ..  /*-^  - 

*  AiroELO.    Admit  no  otJier  way  lo  s9Vrhiri*)Nli  "^-''^^ 

As  I  subscribe  nor  inti  nor  any  orfa^,  V  i  -   >': 

JBiir  in  the  lots  c^' quosiioo;' -      :  <i   ^v'.a  :"  ^-i 

♦      JVIr.  JaeksDd  saya  •  we  should  MkAi  '^ 

Pa/  in  the  loss  in  qu^ion/  *  '  ; 

Why  is  U  necessary  to  chamu  the  but  ?  ..o,  .        ^     '  ^ 

We    cannot  com{d}meot    Mr..  J^kson   upoii, J  liis  style   of 

tbinkinf  orvfriCng.    It  is  distin^uisbed  in  an  .^fpinent  deg^re^ 

by  an  indiadnctness  .and  {rreleyaney  of  IdeaR^.i^  vulgarity  (^ 

tafic^  a  ^flippancy   of  manner,  and    an    uncea^ng  arrogi^pca 

\  ot  assertion,  wbi^,  were  it  apy  thing  but  lod^ous,  would 
be  appalfibji^.  The  language  of  Mr.  J.  in  thui^ji^rticulary  U 
noi'  that  or  a  berson  .who,  at  the  distance  of  u|arards  of:twQ 
centhries/is  oHerldg  suggestions  for  tie  possible.r^fforafton  of 
a  text  obscK^ired^by  the  concurrence  ot  the  moat  extraordinary 
negUgenoi  and  fnndetity  in  the  early  copies,  ana  the  evanescent 
material  of  a  temporized  and  often  slangs  woven,  ^nguage ;  \^^i 
of  6ne  ^bo,  ha  vine  by  some  woiiderful  accident  ot  fortune,  come 

'  inio  possession  of  an  autograph  copy  of  the  *  playa,*  corrected 
for  th^  press  by  the  author,  was  exulting  over  the.laboribns  mis-^ 
ce^tibns  nod  futile  controversies  of  former  editara.  We  thank- 
itfr.  Jackson  for  his  book,  as  Airnishing  severat  important  ai^ 
simple  emendations  (not  to  say  reatorations)  oi  OQr  reacKn^ 
Shakspeare,  biit  we  wish  be  had  got  any  bocjy  So  write  it  bo^ 

himself. 

-I  ■  ■ .  *  • 

Aft.  IV.  Tk^  KevMi  of  Pdpif^  ;  itt  Intoleraiii  C)(afia^er,  Poliiicaf 
'TVsndency,  en(*rcMchiing  Demands,  and  uncei&id^  ^^urpatioiis :  de-^ 
tailed  in  a  Series  ot  Letters  to  WiDiaM  WiltiMlitttr^,  £3^.  M,^. 
M'irb  an  Appendix;  containing  copious  £xtira<rts' froth  the  Notes, 
inciftcating  Persecution,  which  are  adnexcd  to  tbe  tfmhufifcd  Romans 
Catholic  iible,.and  Remarks  on  the  wilful  Corruption  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.     By  William  Bl«ir,  Esq.  A.M.    8vo.  pp.  259.-.   ISl^?'; . 

U  ^flB  MMbiifat  &f  Pop^^  itnplies  its  (ir^vidus  dtfdfne. 
'*-  With  liliKt  peribd  of  tiie  [utst  history 'Of  tHat^  p«ri^itiottt 
stipi»^itidn  abd  destnibtive  tyhinny,  la  it  ibtlAiand  t6  dotn^ti«^ 
iCs  pr^#ant  fertnries  ?  Certainly  not  with  its  6ir6airfstatid^  itt' 
any  v^y  cKMiiht  date.  A  Kw  centuries  only  2LJf&  paCst,  8>n)c^ 
it  pc)Kl^eised  a  nlost  ^onkmartding;  station,'  tftferlooking  arrtr 
av)*aWifi^  the  pobulat'ion  of  Europe,  whosef  ie^te^  aiitf 
poaee*  trMlU^Md«r  it*  rod,  and  cfouchiBfd  '^ 


.  tklwl^.  w0?cW  i»ii;pirih9  iU  (iDtseiitoQiiditidiH  aiigA^'Ummjimmi 

much  it  liaa  fallen  :  its  glory  is  departed,  its  strens^th  is  beooBHi> 

*^i»€Akm!«ab5  /Jpfte^tfgbtiivbMb  atin^ft^wriedHsderoriiii^^ 

ever  silicft^  t»ite  vb0raasing:4»  aptondbttr^  only  to  dwplaT  ttaatf.^ 

with  greater  effcoli^  9»4  t!bef]ri9UiricR  ol'  its  first  suooessfiil  ofipctt^ 

iienle:  bave;  vlfe^  tMoffiA  ivfttefmh  triumphs,  the  int«*relte: 

ifhiob  it  deueunoedaa  eiidaaferinf  itft  autborily,  have  eluded  fiM< 

stratagems  add- become  po«tw6il^  and,  to  a  great  extent^  wherift 

l^pery  once  dj^oyed  «a .  uodiTidrpd  empire,  truth  and  libertf^ 

against  ivbieh  ibiH    tyranny'^  ureuld   wage   an    extermmatusj 

trarlare,  are!  aeattering  tbdw^  inestimable  blessings.    We  wobla: 

not  forget  v/bal  Popery  once  was;  we  would  think  of  ilanife 

now  is,  that  %e  tnay  be  eeifiible  of  the  goodness  of  tbU  BAisr 

trbo  has  wrought  so  matt^  deliverances  for  the^  bumble 'aiMB 

ifespised  assertors  of  religion  and  freedom,  and  who  baa  resemtf 

us  to  these  tim^s,  to  witness  the  great  results  of  ihiir  intffwpiA 

doniicts,  in  the  knoisledge  and  liberty  whicby  bejfoHd  iill^piVk 

cedent,  are  now  prevailing.  V ■*  */  ^.»;  -  a 

(.  In  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  revival  €/t  Vop^tffJttb 

Author  of  these  Letters  refers  tbtf  Honourable  Genttemaa.lai 

wfeom  ibey  are  addripsscd^  *  lo  the  religious  istata  of  Pkpal 

*  Europe  at  present,  compared,  with  what  it  was^ twenty  «f 

^rtbirty  yesra  ago;  and  to  the  numerous  converts  to  BoV^ 

^  (some  thousands)  obtained '  from   tbe  inhabiianta  of  Great 

^  Britain  during  the  same  period.'    Now  it^ppears  to  us,  thai 

)!«*-  Bl^  has  assigned  too  distant  a  date  to  one  part  of  tbe  < 


par ison.  '  Thirty  years  ago,'  would  point  to  a  time  wb^n  Bnnip^ 
was,  it  would  ubitm^niere  truly 'Paprfltban  she  is  at  tbia  moasant; 
Ecclesiastical  authority  liad  not  Alien  received  that.  stAike'by 
which  its  vecy  fisundatioua  barf e. been  shaken  ;  And' the  aap()rf 
stitions  of  .Popery ,  were  then  protected  iby  an  endaved.  a^irit| 
which  has  since  disengaged  itsrlf  finim  its  (emrs^  end  hmk  vtaat 
6ff;ihe  inv^tcratepr^udice  tliat  bad  hmgattacbi^  it  taQmiiiA 
eoatome.  and  external  forms  «of  ceremonious.  w«reMp.i4Jtai( 
pared  with  what  it. was  in: Europe,. at. that  iMriqch^  tlm  piismt 
^tnteol  Popery  IS;  acaroely  te.be  leckonedva^revtval^ef  ^'ler 
thougli  in  that  country  wbiob  has  {been  so^arfulilf  ngitaled^Jil^ 
thapoblAcal  atorma'of  tbe  last  twenty  or  thirty  veara^'lherVAaa 
jbaen  ail  iaerraae  of  the^a^^enU  of.  Popery^  tbefedalgaistKldjypl 
(QunuHnnoeaiiiVotirable  to  its  support  ond .  stability  bnve^4iel>1iton 
restored  eiMicr  to  those  wlio.would  rule,  or<o  tbeae  whiasljuat 
be  ruled  when  its  autbocity  b  predominant*  >. The. spell  of  pfrfnb 
oraft^  brokien  at  the  revoliltipn, .  baa-  not  again;  boilnA»Mpil|ia 
i^ple  ia.Kl«9oe;;aBd  asjiotUpgi^  mora  difficult  Isi  baireMrisd 


MaayifiMly  baiiftmn^f  that  viiiltesnrrribsj^^ 
^IVif^Ui  4beMoct.aft«r  tfaiir  halaydiE 
t^mtonifdWd^9mcUti«itmd.il»^fi^       itatifMnWHlliirJGhMfN^ 

.  t^^Bi^taiidiqf^  onr^  nurvijF  tbeMftn  dmwigh  lio'libt  fj^Mii^Mfy*-, 
tUmyi  yea^^  ofeiits  on  tha  Coatiwi^v'^M^^MM^eMNAipi^Ma?^ 
sehr^wtb  tke'iconcliisioii  tiiat'lPbpai^  %$u  IMM  *clM«iH)i#]fr 
and  we  fvookl  foiuHy  hope  tbatilfae  dWittiM  &tMsfiif^'^ii\fS(tfm 

4  aflri  mbet  (lowerCiil  than  nm  yet  beof  ihstrtmieciCAi  in  dls)>ettibg"' 
the)  errors  esd  oorredin;;  the  preetiee  :afe  pebble  ^«u<it«r.e^ 
Qsee  eo  duped  and  oppreesed  try  the  mwisieiB  >ar  Popery,  ^ivii^ 
j^einent  the  attempt  again  toenslafe  them ;  or,* ebeuld  9i.i;p( 
medej  vill  oveneome  oppoeitieii^  and'  lead  to  reeulte  of  -M  ittqil' 
desirable  and  felkntoiiakMid*  'i 

:i  But  ths4  wUbiiii  thembose.period  Popery  ha»  revivMl  in  Gneat 

.  liffiAaiiiysia,  we  tMnk,  iiicontreif«rtiMe ;  the  prooSi- "wbioh  MiW 
Uair^iMroduces  of  -this  fiicik,  mfti  strong  and  convinemi^.  ^TbiS' 
^a^eesof  tiih  faicreese  in  the  adberenu  and  eonverts/te  Poperv (> 
aae^^eerting^'Weapprebehd,  of  an  investigation  whicb,  it  shenMt 
seem,  they  have  nefer  yet  received.  We  oanoot  now  entar^ 
n|i#n  thooililsrderation  of  ihfem^  hut  we  woirid  j«eomm(*nd'flie 
ittquiry  to  onl^ieilden^  afod  partieularly  would  we  advise  th6 
tnnteiof  these  letters  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  it,  as  a  sahjeoT 
pewnant  vritb  sahitary  instruetioB.  :  ^ 

;  With  the  exception  of  this  last  partioolar,  the  change  in  our 
hiteftlal  reiifioas  relations,  Mr.  Bl^r  assigns  as  hi8  prnofs^of 
ike  revival  ii  Fopery,  thi^  re-establishment  in  'many  .piipes;;7of 
tho  dormant  or  suppressed  institntions  of  the  Ghureh  el  Rome, 
pilftieelarly  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  '  t:ie  P6pe^l  bes^ 
'  BidwarkiyVas  this  Order  has  been  emphatieally  named,  and 
\  thn^re'-opeMngof  those  horrHde  instruments  of  tyrunT,  the 
^'Jpl|pson<»door8  of  the  Holy  Tribnnal  of  the  Inquisition,*  pro- 
fttidy  80  oaHedft  But  tbe^  are  ooeurreoees  off  very  reeent  date : 
mij  fivfe  iyeam  iagoy  the  « Order  of  Jesus*  was  an  abolhbed 
Arder^F  and  tiw  doors  of  the  Inquisition  were  unhinged  ahd 
Imkte.  .^Witfe^heeventa  of  the  last  five  years,  therefore,  Vtut 
jMrivi^  wli  Phpery.  in  identified  b^'  Mr.  Bhiir,  ant^  it  is  wei| 
jsbrfliyini|iiirirfaDWsuehaconilexton  luui'heen  estal»Kihl9d,^hild 
%ift»«KK4|:Besmls.haVeheen  product  :      :r 

^B(M^n/der|tainly  do  net  mean  to  rejireeeot  Popery  w  ahf#(hik 
]iglii<;tfaanjthai  i^i  virhich  it  b  proper  }t  shduld  be  plaeed;^  Wis 
nnliirelyiaoeonivin  sentiment  with  the  Autbb^  of  thei^  letters,  A 
JttiitsahnraeM^  nndieiidency';  and  we  sh^ll  Wfliingly  and  ecn^ 
diaByj  do  hho  the  ijusttoe  4o;  teeoipmend  to  thecal tentive  perusil 
liiirtinsnhidiiratien  wS  eoc  readers^  the  stoteni^pts  and^arguments 
hrimoliihiii  has^ifniiasbsdir.  We  feel  it  n  inesti  nnpertmt^  dutyiio 


'•./ 


p^rd  tbd  beil  Mtel^fiies  of  maiikiDd,  and  id  MCUMr^dMrtilKlMftC 
iiKetL*sU,  and  a  ^it'  Aill  diselosare  of  tte  nalnr^and  histoid'  of 
iVpe^y,  we c^thMy  Ulibk  t6 beoAe  ojf those  means; •'  We  dndili 
wiab  that  tbeae*l%tlm  bait  in  some  resfpects  been  diflferedt ;  *(«(.>: 
aS'4beyare,  we  find,  enoiurh  in  tbem  to  induce  us  af*  om^-lv': 
thank  the  Adtbdts  tad'  to^  do.  out  best  towards  excHinfp^^'tfie*: 
pabKo  attention  toiWai'ds  tbem. 

-Tim  spirit  atld  bbjeot-of  these  Letters  may  be  ascertfeineA- 
froaitbe  felbwifjg  Queries. 

*Sir,aliowi)[ieto«sk'yoti,  Whether  l^opery  beanevil?   Whether  it  doc3** 
not'StiU  exist?  Wheih^  ithas  undergone  a)iy  radical  change  since  the  dayi 
of  CkaN  M  £R  and  LtmrEii  f  Whether  the  Papal  religion  be  not  in  fact  uti^ 
ehan^bic^y  and  cteiy  where  the  same,  because  deemed  infallibly  tfuc^ 
Whether  or  no  w^  be  indebted  to  those  Martyrs,  by  whom  the  Reformatkm 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ?    Whether  we  ought  not  to  feel  gmtefo) 
for  che  blessings  of  a  subsequent  Revolution  in  1688,  by  a  different  class  of 
heroes?     Whether  you  be  prepared  tu  n'\oke  all  the  legislative  Acts  of/«\ 
our  pious  forefathers,  by  which  the  fall  exercise  of  ruUgiuus  and  civil', 
liberty  has  so  long  been  ensured?    Whether  you  really  think  thaft.a  ■ 
Protestaiit   Church  can  long  conexist,  and  flouriith   widi   Poptrry,  ^ 
Irtlan'l,  if  a  huudrcd  Lay-Papist^  shall. sit  in  Pailiament;  aud  if  Iba^ 
bulwarks  of  our  present.  Constitution  be  undermined,  in  order  to  admjt^ 
them?     Lastly,  I  ask,  Whether  you  then  would,  or  could, consi^teiuly. 
n'fuse  Popish  Prelates  and  Apostolical  Vicars  a  place  ^f  it  be  demand^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  prevent  their  devoted  Irivuds  from  iltUng  all 
ibe  chiel  futlicial  uffices  in  Ireland  ?  "        '  '  . 

*  Sir,  these  are  mObt  serious  and  weighty  questions;  which,  if 'yon  ' 
cannot  answer  in  an  instant,  should  make  you  pau^e,  and  reflect  befofe 
you  again'  vs>te  for  legislative  measures  that  tua^  possibly  be  fatal,  aiid 
are  not  denied  by  yourself  to  be  hazardous,  to  our  bi*ii  tmrional  pfi- 
vilc^s/     pp.  11,  12. 

*    ■ 

Tba  Third  Letter  commences,  with  the  following  paragraph. 

^  MR, 
'  Though  V  bhottld  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  kingdom  to  with  (W 
any  inti»rlerence  with  the  religion  ol  those  who  differ  from  nfie,  far 
positive  wstmints  or  legal  prohibitions ;  yet  every  govemroent  has  ^ 
perfect  right  to  know,  what  pn^greift  is  made,  or  effects  arise,  in  the  State^ 
iirom  any  other  religion  tiian  that  which  is  deemed  national,  and  what 
number  of  converts  there  may  be,  as  vvcil  a*  what  principles  or  meant 
are  employed  for  propagating  tmcji  religion.  If  unrestricted  liberty  be 
granted,  or  only  solicited,  to  teach  the  Asass  of  the  people,  it  is  liigbfy 
proper  fer  the  Le^i»>btuire  to*  ask  whether  the  Petitioners  and  rcligToui 
teachers  do  ndt  {irglfiiula^tte  dodtrtues  subversive  of  civil  society,  or 'at' 
Ibur  iiijuHous  tb  the  settled' form  of  jjovernment:  otherwise,  a  leg^r^- 
cour)i|j^mcilt' and  effective  support  may  unwining|ly'  be  giVen  to  k  stf 
of  men  (like  NTaiHomY^fan^)  «vho  hold  if  right  and  juA  to  usd  c6r|fc)tM 
force,  or  inflict  tem^al  chastisement,  or  eveA  to  Maintain  their  f^jIM  ' 
by  fire  and'swortL^   pp.  1^,11.  '' 


TallrtflaiTeo  3f  t1  principle  nhidi  la  tbaAMiitoit!A'B<r 
to  Aatlwr,  we  are  ni»  x>j  any  oienns  prvpart d'  iti  giy«-  ocrr 
Kent,  i)6r  da  we  dtink  thttt  Mr.  Blsir  liiwself  ir't>r(^aped  vi'- 
hohtbe  fllibtUDtwl,  justice  of  tlie  poutlon '  he  4o '  slfongty  ' 
■ertB.  Bverjr  goYeniaieDt  unqUBsUonaltlj  pdsseflses.lbe  ri^hf 
'xtTfttohin;  over  tbe  iotere^ts  of  civil  sDcie^,  andtheretbfe4be' 
^izance  of  civil  objects  is  eotireiy  flppropriate  to  fbe  office  of- 
■  avil  rulera ;  but  to  religiouB  ol^ecti  their  authorltyi  caimot 
itb justice  bedirected.  Overthereligious  opiDtoH«r-of  theirsub- 
Ctt,  rulen  possess  no  right  of  ialerferenoe ;  their. com petvuce 
U  no  other  range  than  '  the  effect*'  tliM  4irise  iu  the  Stste^ 
Ucb  are  opposed  to  its  well-being,  and  this  right  is  irre^ 
Koctive  of  men's  religieua  tenets  and  profession.  Mr.  Blaiv 
oaM  not  employ  positive  restninta  or  legal  prohibitions  in  the 
mice  of  the  Estate,  against  persons  nlia  difter  from  hitnself  in 
iUgious  profession  ;  but  can  these  be  excluded  from  the  office 
bich  he  ha*  aDsigoed  to  Guvcmment  >  Can  any  doubt  be  fe)t, 
Mt  tbe  leaobers  of  religions  doctrines  wb|c)i  are  opposed  (o  the 
neti  of  tbs  '  natiotiar  religion,  bave  ever,  at  the  oommence- 
mW  of  an  active  duseot)  been  represented  »8  in  hostility  to  th» 
itded  form  of  government,  and  as  promulgaiiag  doctrines  aubr. 
stsive  of  9ivil  society  ^  :  What  other  character  did  Christianity.  . 
trif  MSUmf  in  the  eyes  of  tlw  Jewish  '  Legislature,'  at  tbe  tiiita> 
M(«  Qriff>n«l.  propagation  ? 

.i&Ir.  Blair  aointadverts  with  great  severity  on  the  countenBaee  ' 
id  aMistaooe  affi>rde(l  by.  many  Protestants,  to  llie  ereolioi^ 
'  iloaaaii  Catholic  Ctiape)»,  aad  partioularly  notioe*  iho  •  build'^ 
ing  of  Moorfielda  Chape),  on  a  most  advantageous  piece  of 
freehold  ground,  kindly  ,and  geaerously  oflfcred  by  the  City  of 
London.' 

'  Thi*  '  thg'tMe  and  centrdl  akaatiotf  tor  an  immentely  capacious 
[ass  Mojif,  in  thu  veiy  hrart  of  ihe  metropolis,  is  uITiirdc'd  moit  cheer-. 
lUy.  by  >U  pious  Citin-ns,  at' a  time  whni  Ruman  Calbolics  are  cla> 
oiwus  for  tecular  ptmrr,  and  are  ready  to  seize  ibe  reins  of  civil  Go- 
ttmnent  as  one  of  their  poliucal  rights  1 ! !     Thus  tball  we  soon  beKdd    i 

A  ,TkMFLa  RAisep  Foa  the  tkoe  woasuip  or  God,  hotum-. 

WoiiTnT  01  THIS  GBtAT  CtTT."    Scc  ao  Address,  ia  the  Laity'a   - 
ijrectaiyfur  IStSifieueil  "  Wm.  Poyktbr,  Bitbup of  Halia,  V.AX." 
At' Vicar 'ApoGiolic  ol  the  Luoduo  Disirici.     Hu*>  OMiy  we.lbcrofore  . 
^."POPKRY  FOR  EVI;B.", 

;;.})ii,.  I  ^m  obliged  tobe  scrioiii;  ior  1  i«al)y  do  not  write  irooic^y,   - 
■^n  i',Mraij(;anlliiJi'aui4ie.  »beu  I  ^y  ibal  tbesa  ajmutams  of  pubiis! 
^I^tralitji,"  by  liie  ksuictf^l  a  y^i,t:oticeiitnil«d  populaiiqa,  strike  ma,  i 
^,  awriil  a|)prcliunst9fif  uf  tviut  ;tady  fullow.^ut  do  distant. fenud! 
I^Ulw  i^)  <bc  £iic  jplfl, become  dfU).^.  purely  we  have  dcgeiftrated. 
[^  itf'e  (aiih  an4,!pMty..:OjC.0Ut  JiuvVW  &cl^rDien  in  the  days  of    . 
loody  Queen  Maryl    Where,^lr,  ai«  the  lioble  princi^  of  .yoaifg    . 


4^  Bl«ir>;£«e»ai  i^f  ,p0f^x}^ 

]£dxr.4nl.^a4,b^..PK!crptoT?  Uai  nottba  glory  of  our  Ei)jjith,,;^^r: 
duljoii^dc|jiined?  Kevej,  ucvet  woul^  I  nivk^  tlu'  accursed  $(i|iril^ 
pen^cut'iun;  bull  would,  recall  \hfi  fervent  piety  and  zeal  of  jui-fitiu 
fimcs,  which  gave  birtB  to  Cwnracr,  Riilley,  Fatnr.  LHiimof.  '1  inliU*' 
fiiS-' """"•*,  Cdverdatc,  riogtrs,  BradfoH,  Ta^Ii>r,  Philpot.  HcojiVff 
ftWel.'FiJx.  Parker,  NowelMlooker,  &c.  men  ivliosi-  nmius  und  OwW 
tiiin'rfc\W«rere  once  dcir  to  tvtn  tie  Ciliatit  tf  Lonifw,  '«rM'*iWiHi  ■ 
Inffmory  Yqu  cberisb  in  the  dei^t  recesses  of  your  heart. '-'  BW  WW| 
«r6vkf  THBT  tift«e  said  of  Proieatant  Slatcsment  Magistrates,'  ni^'lMitl 
dixMi,  nho  nftr  iheir  land,  or  money,  or  influence,  to  bniWavpUaritt 
^plih  Mau  Moiue  almost  on  the  >pot  where  Kefurmcn  had  ynMfiM 
d  Murtyn  dicdf     Did  our  fore&then  loili  and  bleed,  and  itamsini  ^ 


such  "  Uberat'  deicendanta  as  Ibesel  Yet  this  case  ii  by  m  aWMM  I 
MncotnnoD  in  other  large  totnii :  nor  can  we  wouiier  if  Maynool^i  u^  ! 
Stouyburu  Colleges  next  shall  become  the  archetypes  uf  ■iraifar  .edifisejb 


near  WaJerioo  Place,  or  St.  Stephen's  antiquated  walls.  Then.i..^ 
£riiiih  candour  and  lit)eraliiy  liave  arrived  at  the  very  kdgbt  of  pnpi 
fection!  I!'     pp.40,  41.  ..[.".^ 

■  The  Author  attempU  to  prove,  in  thew  Lettenit  tbit-lktf 
cMiiui  of  Popery  is  ever  the  -,  and  it  appetra  to  la  iMtW 

ooM  proTe  it  wilb  oomplete  mil  The  prtMeJpb«ai'«IJMl    ! 

tfaa  Roman  Catholic  Church  II  i  ts,  anil  ue  wuHnta  b^-wMMi 
■be  is  eovern^,  are  developea  [forcible  maiiMr,  fmrn'^llA 
authentic  documenta  which  the  ru  an  of  that  Churvh  bava-iri 
fveently  furnished.  No  doobt  can,  we  thiak,  be  eoiertilMad'fcy 
any  impartial  reader,  that  what  Popery  bu  beeflf  ita  dh^Mon-ai-  . 
Rome  nould  wiuh  it  to  be  i^ain.  Could  they  releaae  it  fr«a  ^ 
the  control  under  which  it  ia  at  praaeat  placed  by  the  prenlaaM 
of  knowled^  and  an  enli^teoed  practice,  the  reaolt,  and  wamt 
tX-  the  best  eflecta  tA  Proteatantiam,  they  would  inaUntiy  aat  It 
free,  and  accompany  its  resumption  of  ita  dormant  atlribAea, 
witli  their  espreBUons  of  high  admiration  and  delight.  EtMJ 
thing  that  I^otestantism  includes  in  Its  elptnenta,  would  b«  ^dt 
down,  and  nothing;  would  be  uermitted  to  exist  but  what  bdoi^ 
to  Popery.  To  thin  part  or  Mr.  Blur'a  woi^,  too  modi  kt^ 
teotion  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  given ;  and  every  reader  of  )ifc 
collected  proo^  must  be  convinced  that  the  radical,  tli&  uu' 
chaogcdand  unchangeable  character  of  Popery,  is  InMeriijts^- 
They  -will  become  sensible,  if  on  such  a  point  tlii^y  are  not  •)• 
l^y  persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  miltlnehs  and  charity 
pf  some  Roman  Catholic  writera  ia  our  own  country,  uiul  tbe^r 
professions  of  liberality^  it  it  not  from  tbem  lliat  our  opinjoM 
inint  Iw  formed,  but  fiwm  theae  whom  they  are  not  permitted  It 
eoMrol ;  from  the  measures  which  ibe  Vatican  bat  suggeetadt 
aod  from  the  declaratioos  which  it  has  sent  abraad.  Mr.  Butlar 
may  be  prepared  to  allow  liberty  to  hia  nefghbour,  in  retSghv 
opinioDti  andpractioe  diSeraot  from  hit  own  ;>  bat'Mi*."Buuw  is 


noi'Ar^'ft&AiRa'Cathalie  Cbilrch.*  untl  thb  «))oW  i>f  ib-llbcMr 
In  retl^oh  :  It  inrtMcrilies  even  other  professlDa  as  heresy,  atia 

dl^troj  it.  C«n  it  be  supposed,  that  if  circomstiidcei  iiermUtnli 
tlft:  court  of  Rome  would  not  at  tUa  Tery  moment  suppress  PrOr 
twtaatiiun  in  all  and  ever;  of  its  lonna  r  And  nould  hut  the  de* 
peodaols  of  the  '  Vioar  of  Cbrist'  ba  foand  ready  at  tfaeif  poat^ 
to  direct  the  iustruEaeats  of  deatruetion  to  the  muk  7  \V» 
vould  uswor  every  insinustion  wd  etery  usertion  Diad«  by 
%  IBwra)  Roman  Catliolioi,'  tbat  the  spirit  of  pasi  tge»  ia  extinct 
is  that  oommanion,  by  the  prodootion  of  facta  wluofa  they  cannot 
ianHdate.  The  Rulers  of^  your  Cbaroh,  we-  would  tell  them, 
deehra  every  apeeies  of  reUgioes  profesuMi  out  of  its  own  pate, 
to  be- heresy,  and  that  no  heresy  is  to  he  spared.  Tbey  are  ani- 
intted  by  implacable  hatred  to  Protestantism,  and  vriah  for 
fiotfaing  BO  much  as  an  opportunity  to  root  it  out  for  ever.  We 
(wbnld  direct  the  attention  of  Protestants,  not  to  Mr.  Butler's 
W^*  bat  (o  bolls  and  proclamationa  from  the  bead  qvarters  bf 
Ptpery,'  at  Rome.  From  thaae  tbey  may  clearly  perceive  what 
Payary  b  determined  «■  acooiapliahing,  if  ever  an  appropriate 
MMeiH  rirnimatinciri  should  be-foond  to  suit  its  wishes.  -  Mr. 
Butler,  vrp  -wdl  knoWj  owes  implidt  obedience  to  his  own 
Ohsunh,  iwsd  is'totaUy  destitute  oC  auttwrily  as  an  interpreter _qf 
ker-wiU.  How  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  fbUowing  paaaagm 
/  pur  vendees  will  do  well'to  inqnire.  ,      .,  ;  ,  ,,r 

*  Donbttnt,  Sir,  you  know  that  tb«  PofK  have  aim  ddegdctl  esmAi 
powcn  to  fmir  VicMs  ApoMolio,  'atnoluidy  to  govern  all  the  Ee^iib 
and  Scotch  Ronnn  CatbolKi  who  will  nibroil  to  them.  The  tyraim^ 
with  which  tbey  execntg  their  ecdniastical  function,  has  often  .  beui 
londly  conplaiiKd  of,  and  ia  aonedDica  my  aDnoying  to  both  the  Prioto 
aad  Lkymen  of  that  corooinoian :  but  it  is  ihe  opinion  of  nupy  great 
,SlMcuaen,  that  luch  Apostolical  Agents  "  thavH  be  expremfy  prohibited, 
nfjUa,,<4»  rcefioi"  ^^  sny  longer  exerdsipg  thdr  unconititutionid 
ji^^i  in  wbich  <qiioioD  the  late  Speaker  (now  Lord  Colchester)  quJU 

^^;&is  ndnirable  $pe«ch  c^  May  34,  1813,  on  the  "  Rdief  Bill,* 
1iu  U'rdsblp  *dd,  "  llie  Apostolic  Vicars  are  the  direct  dlplDmBtit 
dj^mr (if  the P&pal  See,  governing  ccclnikstlcally  halV  a  xiLtibirjdr 
mi  !M4^st;^i  sutnects  in  Great  Britaib.  By  their  offlces  tht^'ale 
W^fi^'W'^AreCiitedie-mandBtn  of  the  Pope,  vakwt  tie  ptmer  <fVM- 
HljU("M'  d^tratioii ;  and  these  mandates,  k  delivered,  the  grvafiiin- 
JMHy'ttTflte  Ha^ish  Roman  Catholics  have  tiOiKeited  tfaemaeUeaAW- 
HiitelMtilly- bound  to  obey.  This  was  the  complaint  hiodly  made  fa^ 
An'KlBfilh  RoiBan  CaihoUn  in  1790i  aod  it  is  for  their  protMtKO,  as 
saMinfh/imr  ova  mlaj,  thjtt  vo  socd  orrici  snoutD  bs.toi.«- 
ana-TfJ^'TITIUV  THS.KlHO'a  oohivioks." 

••  *i:h:  fiM><4UT>  he  recoHuneadad  that  "  tonae  pioviiiiui  ibould  be 
made  Qty  the  L^slsture)  fin  imposing  an  efieaual  rettraint  upcm  ipt- 
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M%Domaimi€9in>n,  so  iar  as  to  deprive  ¥0iil^M6k^'lMiiqiillfk!it? 
Uestalrd,  that  ^^  m^y  and  grievous  were'tbe  MnCeddn  df  HiHi  ifcAl, 
which  are  known  to  hav«  occurred^  both  in  £ri^aHd  and-  lrerikidl,'|ii^<jttr 
«wndm«s:  and  it  may.  be  enough  now  to  refer  tb  the  melmtidfdly'&aiB  <of 
iboic  persons  whowcre  oxconhmunicatcd  in  lf9^9  ^  ^cir  cMteoiiamk 
ID  these  memorable  transactions ;  and  whose  misfortuiii^  have  Xf&^H 
often  and  so  feelingly  lamented,  by  the  English  Roman  Catbolicf.'  SI 
seDtenccs  are  dero£;atory  to  the  ciril  rights  of  the  subjccr;  and  in  '11 
free  country  they  should  no  longer  be  endured.  Some  provisions  for'] 
viiedying  these  grievances/'  he  observed,  ^*  could  not  be  otherwise' dttjp 
acceptable  to  peaceable  and  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  f  yt£  tlk 
omission  of  such  a  desirable  retpiost  in  the  late  Petition  to  Parilam^^  ' 
he  said  further,  must  '*  tend  to  demonstrate,  that  rklioiou^  vrBSrA* 

WAS    IfOT  TnE    REAL    OBJECT   OF   THB    PROMOTERS   OF   THIS    Bll.%, 
BUT  POLITICAL  A9CEKDANCT."  '      pp.  99,   100. 

*  Tub.  RIGHT  OF  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT,  which  foriDS  tbci  basoLftf 
Protestantism,  aiid  tends  to  destroy  spiritual  tyranny,  has  alwaya  bacP 
opposed  by  Roman  Catholics,  on  account  of  the  infallibility  of  tlMeji 
Church.  Hence  it  happens,  that  every  man  presuming  to  doiibt  oT 
their  system,  and  to  think  wholly  for  himself,  will  be  deemed  an  obvli- 
nate  rebel.  To  persevere  in  disbelieving,  leads  necessarily  to  a  stale  of 
independence  and  schism.  It  next,  therefore,  becomes  requisite  lor  Ec- 
clesiastics to  threaten  and  denounce  the  offender,  who  is  said  to  hnve 
fallen  into  a  mortal  sin,  which  demands  auricular  confession  and  prksidy 
absolution :  but  if  a  culprit  be  not  thus  restored,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done,  except  a  civil  magistrate  will  execute  vengeance  on  the  teih 
demned  person,  now  expelled;  who  yet  is  canonical ly  held  fast,  aa.)i 
subject  deserting  from  Lis  first  Lord,  and  is  deemed  by  the  Cfaarch  slali 
Jiable  to  death. 

*  This  procedure  is  very  different  from  an  act  of  self-defence  and  |Mgr* 
scrvation^  in  a  temporal  Sqvereign ;  which  is  not  grounded  on  any  own 
obliquity  of  opinion,  or  speculative  error,  but  upon  some  outward-kyiuj 
done  to  the  commonwealth,  some  personal  injustice  or  violence*  'tk^ 
former  is  religious  persecution,  the  latter  is  political  prudence,}  the  ^f^ 
is  purely  an  afBiir  between  God  and  his  creature,  the  other  is  a  bttSMi|qi 
concerning  two  or  more  members  of  a  society.  The  Church  of  JS^one 
Hclaims  thu  mental  allegiance  from  every  soul  of  man :  her  cipplj^ 
dk)ugh  called  spiritual,  is  secular  and  universal ;  nor  does  she  coar 
it  possible  for  one  human  being,  under  any  change  of  circumstfuipc. 
be  dissolved  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  her  dictatest  because  Uiif^l 
d^iDiyine  authority  and  origin.     Such  is  her  reasoning,  and  thm 'kri[1& 

«BfOCMl/ COncqUCUCCS.  •    '       -:^';^'<» 

,  *  When  rtiigioo  has  become  so  blooded  with  a  bloody  policy^  tbit'flb 
f^roviaioo.  is  mM<  for  dissidents,  toleration  is  impossible,  andiCYuel^lM 
wiU  inevitably  follow :  a  close  alliance  between  worldly  aad  apipiMt 
objects  is,  therefore^  always  dangerous ;  as  tending  to  debase  Chrisdaoiiy 
and  4>roduce  hypocrites.  But  tl^  Church  of  Home  does  Mi  provide w 
dissenters,  cannot  allow  them  to  eujoy  free  worshipi  cannot  edssit  of  Migf 
ihe  Wast  riva^ifyy  cannot  avoid  arbitrary  nwans  of  apboldii^  itelfjL^iMft 


uacqmt^*     Us  canoa  law,  iis  system,  its  whole  fkbnc,  is.  aiticfiiM 
:P9lH7».;0(^vf4  ^^4  existed  by  an  in^atiale  lost  of  d^  '  "    * 

:.    '.  JTt  was  ^tf^xpyi^  and  statesman4ike  in  Lord  Castlereaghtasa^y 
^*.}ljl\^%x.  the  Ron^A  Cadiolic  Cleigy  feel  a  becoming  confidence  m  dbc 
puiiiy  of  ^their  own  intentionsy  and  justly  appeal  to  ihik  tests  by  whkh 
,they  have  solemnly  disclaimed  all  the  noxious  tenets  that  have,  in 
.former  tMpnes,  been  imputed  to  their  Church;  whilst  they  declare  that 
tbey>x)w&  do  obadknoe  to  the  Pope^  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  good 
^Auhjects;  and  that  their  allegianoa  to  the  exteradl  Head  of  t£eir  Church 
4s  purely  sp^ritualji  i^id  restricted  to  mattefs  of  faith  and  doctrintt\y«^» 
iley  must  be  too  voeU  versed  in  the  kUtory  of  mankind  not  tofeel^  and  $q 
nOoWf  tkaif  so  lonq  as  aPiRiTVaii  authority  is  exbUcised  bt 
MEzrv  IT  18  F^oirv  to  mix  itself  ih  T£icpbiLAL  coKCERHSy  more 
eipeoia^  in  moHers  wkieh  may  he  comidfired  at  affecting  the  intercstt  of 
the  Church  itself^  since  a  taste  for  power  is  inseparable  from  human 
nature i  m^k  ihalt'the  timest  may  return  when  the  power  and  influence  of 
.  thn  Sio  of  Kome^  if  not  restrained  by  wholesome  reguiations^  may  bt 
y^gmed  agaim^  the  temporal  iniercBtt  emd  seeuriiy  qf  the  StaU. 

'  '*  Why  is  the  Bntish  Govecnmeui  alone,  of  all  the  poweri  in 
Europe,  to  Demain.  eaiposed  to  a.d^gte,  against  which  it  has  been  tho 
inviMriabie  policy  of  other  Stat<ss^  ftoiaan  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant^ 
Id  provii|#r 

*  Se^  this.  \dy>tfQ  SpeecK  in  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Historical  Meiaoini 
of  thQ  C9thPbr«»  Vvi;.  H.  Cu.  xxux.  $  6/    pp.  loi — 103. 

^.  Mr.  Blair  appeurs  to  hftve  felt  it  as  9k  duty  of  strong  obll^ 
.f^atio;!^  t0  JAy  tbe  contenta  of  these  Li^tters  before  thie  pufalii^^ 
ptenupiialf  i^'^  seoent  discmnuoo  of  the  CatMio  claims  i|k 
J^diajoiewjU.  Tb«^  quesiioa  is,  by  the  late  deoisioii  of  the  \b^ 
gisbitqrc,»:4f9naie^oi  fop  4ie«  present  session^  but  in  a  mannec 
tbj»(  oam^i  .lie  eoQfilidered  as  veirjt  discoorag^Mig  to  the  PetU 
tifcweni :  tliey*  viiU  pfcdiahlgr  at  ma  distant  tiaie  renew  their  enirii 
i|itj^  iieltot  promise  of  success.  Strongly  as  we  are  opposed  io 
nii  itiloleraiiees  Mid  conKally  as  we  agree  wilh  IVIr.  Blair  in  his 
seatinents  of  the  real  character  of  Popery  as  the  enemy  cf 
IBberty,  we'  cannot  conceal  our  c|<^Kled  conviction  that  all  penal 
"^irtlMules  directed  against  reKgioc|s  profession,  are  uiyust  aii!^ 
optHTssite^  aad  ttnt  therefore  the  security  of  civil  gQvernmentI 
lojuij^t  to  be.  provided  for  by  other  means.  We  are.  perfeetif 
f^fifi^Qi  the  diflficukies  in  which,  as  a  practical  question,  ^bn 
etibject  may  at  the  present  moment  be  considered  as  involved* 
Qtlt^ipe  speaH  •ntj  of  the  aboKtion  of  all  reUgioua  tests^  aiixt  of 
peiMd  slatiiieB  aftctittg  rdigioos  profession^  as  snoh.  Up<m  tbli 
d  question  of  what  is  termed*  Catholic  Eman<»patioii| 
ill  ltd  poBtioal  bearings^  we  forbear  to  enter.  'Ho# 
njde'm^  the  belter  infonned  portion  of  the  ^idilic  maj 
|mh^  upMV<llilf  p^ffsffA  thai  measure,  it  is  scarcelv  ppssibte  for  4 
l^oil  ^  any  religious  feeling,  to  hesitate  in  nc[M^n']f^tlrd 


M-  Hitfmrie  Doyhu  reloKv*  to  Jfewa^i'rf.' 

sounMnus  perTerafm  df  &  U'lTtne  iriitihidon,  for  Ae  jiMrtj»i  H 
apoBtWUert.  '+.,-«  =  „ 

The  A|>ppnrflx  <o  tliew  Letten  is  a  colleetioa  of  'lthj^-^_ 
pCTtaiit  (Torifm^ndi  in  pnmf  of  the  intolennt  printdpIM.'  '  '  '  "^ 
f%t«tin  the  Notes  (o  Uie  Itoioan  Catholic  edUkm  of  ^^qJ 
re-priatefl  atDubfin,  m  1610.  .    ,'      ..^^ 

, .  ■     •••vt 

Atb  V.      Hiftme  Doni/*  relative  to  Napoleon  Bont^arlet     #••»> 
pp.  48.    Oxfoiil,  181%  '  "^ 

inpHIS  is  a  yit\l  muitged  and  legiUintte  barksque  of  Hoaia^iii  , 
'     Bcepticism.     Atier  lAvertiof  to  the  extrurdinarj  taki:, 
current  ainoog  us  r«Iatin  to  this  Nmpoleuo  Bonapafte,  .and  -t^ 
tiia  wiile  disereiiancies  of  opinion,  of  wliich  his  obaraotcr  tmLt 
actioaa  are  the  eulyeots,  the  Writar  remarks :  ',-t 

'In  ihe  midst  of  ihne  coniTorertMs  ihe  prelimiMiy  qucsliaB,  ooo^ 
Gcmiiig  tlie  exittente  ei  (bit  extnonJioary  penoaage,  teens  tmcrto 
have  occumd  to  any  aoe  as  a  nuater  of  doubl ;  and  to  bIkw  M^b  uIt: 
imnl lest  hesitation  in  ad miuing  it,  wouM  probably  be  T^ardrd  ••  m  ' 
axcTH  ofKepticiun.on  the  grouttd  that  thii  point  baa  always  bsmtahi 
for  granted  by  the  disputant*  on  all  lidet,  bnng  iixleed  implied  by  ftir 
very  nature  of  their  dispuin.  But  it  it  in  fact  found  ibat  unAfmHt' 
point!  aie  always  such  at  have  brm  the  most  carefully  cxanineil  u  U' 
tke  evidcnre  on  which  tbcy  rest  F  that  facts  or  principlet  which  are  idElte 
fur  granted,  without  controversy,  at  tiM  common  Imiu  of  oppositB  ofi-  ■ , 
nions,  arc  always  tbemtrWeicitabliihed  on  tufEcienlgrouach?  Oa  BMI-, 
coairary,  is  not  any  such  faadaaieiital  point,  from  the  very  drcuntstuEe' 
of  it»  being  taken  for  granted  at  once,  ud  ibe  attention  drawn  off  ta- 
somc  other  cjueklion,  likdy  to  he  adroiued  on  insufficient  endeaee,  a^ 
the  flaws  in  that  evidence  overlooked  ?  Ejtperience  will  teach  as  thM 
sacfa  instances  often  occur :  witness  the  well-known  anecdote  of  ihi 
Royal  Society;  to  tvhoin  King  Charlvs  II.  proposed  at  a  <)ucsdw,' 
whence  it  is  that  a  vessel  of  vraier  receives  no  addition  of  weight  fim  % 
live  fish  being  put  into  it,  ihuuglt  it  does  if  the  fish  be  dead,  Vartnw.- 
tolutious  of  great  ingenuity  wrrc  proposed,  diK:u$>«l,ulg«:tpd,VS  aid  ibr; 
f^Kli'd  ;  nor  «ei  it  till  they  had  been  long  bewildered  in  the  enqujry  Hff^i 
it  occurred  to  thi-ni  tu  try  the  eiptrimtMl,  by  which  they  at  oofx .hhh..' 
tailed,  that  the  phenomenon  whwh  they  uc^e  striving  to  ■mtiini.fa|i  i^ 
wliich  wai  the  ackiwwIeJged  basis  ami  subttratuni,  aa  it  w^rct  O^  thuik 
debates — had  no  existence  but  in  the  iDTcntlon  of  the  witty  raon 

■*■,. 

The  readin'eps  with  whidi  men  believe,  [as  Burae  haa  jj|. 
marked,]  on  very  flight  eridence,  any  story  thai  pleases  ibm 
intaglnuion  by  Ha  admirable  and  marrelknii  c-liaracie^ir 
ntterlf  nnworthy  of  a  ptiUoaophical  mind,  wbich  sbould  reow' 
snspend  its  judgement  the  more;  in  praporliMi  to  (he  BtrangeV.^ 
nen  of  the  account,  and  }wl4  to  nOM  but  ttw  nost  tleoisiTe  aod!. 
imlmy awbabla  prooh.  ;^jr    ">7 


H^JMioric  Jh^^^  ffUUw^  #  thnqpatim,  4iK 

c  *  Let  it  thcQ  be  Allowed  us,  «t  is  sure^  rc«|oiiaUe»  just .  to  «iU|uiFCi 
Tvith  respect  to  the  extraordinary  story  I  have  Been  speaking  of,  on  what, 
evidence  we  belit*ve  il.      We  shall  bo  told,  thc^t  it  is  notorious  \ .  i.e.  in 
plain  Enxtish,  it  is  very  much  talked  about:    but  as  the  generality  of 
Choie  who  talk  about  Buonaparte  do  not  eyed  pretend  to  speak  from' 
tkeir  orra  authoritt/^  but   merely  ro   repeat   what   they   have  canually 
heard,  we  cannot  reckon  them  as  in  anydegree  witness^,  bat  mtist  allow 
ninetynifie  hundredths  of  what  we  are  told  to  be  mere  hear«say,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  the  more  worthy  of  credit  if  even  it  were  repeated 
by  ten  times  as  many  more.      Ai  for  those  who  profess  to  have  per* 
*€Oita/ip  ktumn  Napoleon  Buonaparte«  anti  to  have  themselves  tcituessed 
his  transactions,  I  write  not  for  them :   if  any  nicktherc  be^  who  are  iit^ 
wardly  conscious  of  the  truth  of  all  they  relate,  F  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  but  to  beg  that  they  will  be  tolerant  and  charitable  towards  their  - 
neighbours,  who  haitt  not  the  same  means  of  iascMaining  the  truth>  ami  ' 
who  may  well  be  excused  for  remathing  doubtful  about  such  'extraol*di« 
oary  events*  liU  most  unanswerable  proofs  shall  be  adduced/  pp.  8,  9- 

^     It  18  reconifiiended,  howefter,  that  we  trace  up  this  hear-say 
et ideneei  as  far  as  we  are  able,  towards  its  source. 

^  Most  persons  would  refer  to  the  newspapers  as  the  authority  from 
which  their  knowledge  on  th^  subject  was  derived ;  so  that^  generally 
syeakinji,  we  may  say,  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  newspapers  that  men 
believe  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Nupoleon  Buonaparte/  p.  9* 

.  But  the  authority  of  tiiia  *  Bews|Miper  evidence*  may  be  ques- 
tibaed ;  first,  an  to  the  oieaiis  the  editors  have  possessed  of 
/gminiofc  correct  ioforinalion;   secondly,  as  to  the  interest  they . 
may  liave  id  ooncealinip  truth,  or  propai^mting  falsehood;,  and, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  agreement  of  their  testitnony. 

''  First,  what  means  have  the  jedirors  ofnewspapers  for  gaining  correct 
information  ?  We  knownot^ 'exccjjt  from  their  own  statements  ;  besides 
what  is  copied  from  bthbr  journals,  foreign  or  British,  (which  is  usually 
more  thaa  three-foorths  of  the  news  published,)  they  profess  to  refer  to 
the  authority  of  certain  -private  corres(>Ondcnts  abroad ;  toko  these  cor- 
reirpohdents  are,  what  means  tkey  have  of  obtainmg  information,  or  whe- 
th^  they  exist  at  all,  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining ;  we  find  ourselves 
iii  the  comfitii)il'of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  told  by  their  priests,  that  the 
eaith  stands  ioil'ah  (Elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  are  Icfl 
t<rilAd  out  for  ^hemielvcs  ifrhat  the  tortoise  stands  on,  or  whether  \i!\ 
stMb  cti  any  thing  at  all.*  pp.  11,  12. 

^r^  iQtmst  which  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  in  the 
eireiilatito  of  these  manreUpus  narrations,  is  too  9b¥iotis  nol^o 
afnlMfti  suibieioii. 

««  '^ VAX  ^  urged,  how/^ver,  that  there  are  several  adverse  ppU^^^ 
puti&j'ofwhich  the  various,  public  prints  are  respectively  thsr, organs^ ^ 
SH  Wn6  wbuU  not  iailto  expose  each  other's  Cibrications :    doubtless^ 
tl»r^6htd,^if  th^.j^iild  <36  so  without  at  the  same  time  exposing  theii  . 
0mrf  6£t%^illtify  oTIdteieits 'may  induce  a  community  of  operations  up  . 

VoL.XII.N,S.  E  .-..:  .«i ..--..- *- 
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to  ft-eeftain  poHiL ; .  ftrnllttt  it  be  observed,  that  the  objfet  af  banteitkn 

between  tbi'hv  rival.panU'K  is«  who  bhall  bave  tbo  adniinislration  cfpnfaiii) 

Iifair»9lb^  coiuruul  ot  pui^ic.eNpenditure,  ami  tbe  ciispuHal  of  pUoci| 

^quiettijon,  i.hay,  iti,  not  ivbeibcr  cbe  people  jihall.be  goveriMd  or  M|f 

bait  if  wAick  ^rijt.  ibey  bbali  bo  u^overtied ;— noc  whctber  tbe  tai^et  siull 

be  p^id  or  og(,  but  tcAv  «bail  rfcdie  tbera.      Now  ir  must  be  adiiiMtc4 

diit  BttODftparte  is  a  poiiiical  bugbear,  mu^t  convenient  U>  aiiy  wimwid 

triktion  :  V  If  you  do  not  adopt  our  measures  and  reji'Ci  those  of  eitro^ 

poneDtt»  Buonaparte  will  be  sure  to  prevail  over  you  ;  if  you  cko  not  Mibr 

liit  to  die  govcromrnty  at  least  under  ovr  adminiktracion,  this  formidaUA 

fsemy  ^iU  take  advantage  of  your  insubordination  to  conquer  and  ■» 

flaveyou:  pay  your  taxes  cheerfully,  or  tbe  trcraendoiu  Buonaparii 

SviU  take  all  fn>9i  yoq.'^     Buonaparte,  in  shorl,  was  the  bunion  of  cvarf 

Ibng,  his  redoubted  name  was  the  charm  which  always  succi'vded  ia 

MJiloobing  the  pttrs««string8  of  the  nation.     And  let  us  not  be  loo  suifl^ 

safe  AS  we  now  tbiiik  ourselves,  that  some  occasion  may  not  occur  ftir 

jigain  producing  on  the  stage  so  useful  a  personage  :   it  is  nojt  merely  li 

naughty  children  in  the  nursery  that  the  threat  of  bei^g  "  ^veo  |o  ^u»- 

Aaparte"  has  prayed  effectual.     It  is  surely  probable  therefore,  tbat«  wM^' 

go  object  substantially  the  same,  all  parties  may  ha%e  availed  theiq«cl«^ 

of  one  common  in^ti  ument.     It  is  nut  necessary  to  suppow  that  fof  iiii 

purpose  they  secretly  entered  into  a  formal  agreement;   ihoughyby^tbc 

way^  there  are  reporib  afloat,  that  the  editors  of  tbe  Courier  and  .MoHh 

ing  Chronicle  hold  amicable  consultations  as  to  the  conduict  of  tbuSf 

public  warfare:  I  a  ill  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this  it  incredible; 

oat  at  any  rate  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  e^tabiishment  of  the  probalit 

lity  I  contend  for.      )4eiiher  again  would  1  imply  that  ftf  newfpupej^ . 

editors- are  uiteivrs  of  forged  atories  '*  knowing  them  to  be  foi^eif 

most  likely  the  great  majority  of  them  publish  what  they  ^iid  in  otfatr 

papers  with  the  same  simplicity  that  their  readers  peruse  it ;    and  th^fi^ 

fbn'»  it  must  be  observed,  /ire  not  at  all  more  proper  than  their  refdeii 

to  be  cited  as  authorities/  pp.  12 — 15. 

The  Antbor  goes  on  to  detect  and  expose  ihp  multiplied  i|t 
consistenoies  which  might  he  expected  to  h»vo  piMf  is  an  tgp 
tensive  luid  complicated  tbrgery. 

*  What  then  are  we  to  believe  ?  if  we  arc  di^^posed  to  credit  all  tfiirt;  h 
lold  us,  we  must  bi^ieve  in  the  existence  not  only  of  oni'.  but  of 'tutp  ar 
Ihree  JBuonapartes  ;  if  we  aJmit  nothing  but  what  is  well  authcntk:|Mit . 
we  sball  be  compelled  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any.  ^ 

*  It  appears  thon,  that  those  on  whose  testimony  the  existence  sihii 
tions  of  i}uoQapiirte  arc  gti^erally  bejievcd,  ^dil  hi  «ll  tbe  mint  M^i 
points  on  which  the  cn'dibiUty  of  witneiises  depends :    finiir»  WlBlyaMl' 
assxiraiice  that  they  have  access  to  cornxt  information  ;  ^eeqii^Afl 
bave  an  apparent  interest  in  propagating  falsebcx^d  ;    and,  thirdly^ 
<f^alpa4>ly  contradict  eacb  other  in  the  most  important  po'mts/  pp.l 

'    But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  jtestiiuony  of  t^pv  ndiAi 
pect^blie  persons  who  went  tp  Piymouth  oo  puipope^  ',   1 
Bonaparte  with  th«ir  own  eyenf    mn^t  tb^y  niot  triaat^ 
senses  ? 
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•  ^fl  wotiJ'ruor  <}i^par«gc  ciihor  rbe  cycVsftght  or  the  v^i^ty  ^^ibe^ 
K^ntlonivM.  i  am  nnd*  to  hI low  that  they  w^it  co^  Pl>ra(»utb  fottl^i 
porpoM*  of  scemi^  Buoniipartc  ;  nay  mom*,  that  tbi»y  actually  roWed  dfiit 
t$o  thv  havix»iir  in  n  h(«ar,  and  came  }<Mng»bide  of  a  ffiMiiwoi^waf*^  xAi 
\kkf^i'  dtf  k  rhiy  >aw  n  njan  in  a  cock«<l  hat,  who»*Mry trw^'  t<iid\-  ^m 
j^joiutpaitp ;  'his  ^  th«*  utmost  point  to  which  their  -tefttrmTNiy'gOes^ 
now  rhey  a*^<'namcd  rhat  tht5  man  in  the  (tockni  hat  had  ^ne  tim)|}gtt 
ill  the  fiarvi-ilous  and  rvtroar.tic  advcntun*^  with  which  we  tiaVe  so  iMg 
Jfen  arnus^d,  wc  are  not  lold :  did  they  prn-eive  in  his  physidgHrmiy 
bis  iru«»  name  and  authentic  history  ?  Trnly  this  evidence  is  ktich  itt 
SDUiitry  p»oj)le  give  one  for  a  story  of  appaiition^  ;  If  you  di^icovcir  »*y 
lign^j  of  inrreduhty,  they  triu^nphantly  shew  the  very  bouse  which  tht 
shobt  haunted,  the  idemiral '  dark  corner  where  it  Ufed  to  vanish «  and 
perhaps  even  the  tombstone  of  the  person  who^e  death  it  ior€t(dd.  Jaeit 
[;ade's  nubility  was  supported  by  the  same  irresistible  kimi  of  evidence; 
JMvina  asserted  that  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Mai^, 
irat  vtolen  by  a  hegear*woinaDy  '*  became  a  bricklayer  when  be  camf  to 
ipe/'  and  was  the  fiuher  of  the  sopposed  Jach  CSade :  ooe  of  bis  compf^ 
iiDn»  conirms  the  story,  by  saying,  '*  8ir,  be  made  a  |;himney  ip  ray 
bcbei^t  house,  and  the  bricks  are  aUve  at  this  iday  to  testify  it  \  tbereiar]^ 
kny  it  not.*- '  pp.  C*2,  23. 

Mueb  of  tjhe  saq^e  kind  is  itbe  testimony  of  tbo9e  who  are 
Mdy  to  iM^odipce  the  ao^m  they  receiveil  in  fighting  against  thia 
eriible  Bonajiarte.  These  persons  fought,  no  douht ;  biii  tjh?]f 
znow  little  or  nothing  more  than  thar  countrymen  at  home^ 
spiuwrniiC  ^be  ^)enioii  a^id  history  pf  th^ir  epeinjr.  ^ 

■*  Let  those  then  wiio  pretend  to  philiMopbical  freedom  of  ^nquiiy^^t^ 
vk&^oi^to  rest  (bcir  opinions  on  popular  beli^,  and  po  sbefter  tbem- 
lelves  under  the  example  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  consider  care* 
iilly,  e.^cb  o|ie  fur  himself,  what  is  the  evidi^^ce  proposed  to  himsetf  iu 
>ar(ic^lar,  tor  tfie  existence  of  such  a  perspn  'as  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; 
I.dy  ^ot  pijL'^n  whethe;r  there  ever  was  a  person  bearing  that  name,  for 
p«t  is  aQUi^ti|Op  oif.^oconsei{u^nce,  but  whelHer  any  such  person  ever 
x^rfprmed  ji^ll  the  \\uii^erful  things  lUtribute^  lo  hiip  ^)  let  biro  then 
veigh  well  the  objections  to  that  evidence,  (of  which  f  htfve  given  but  a 
uatyfVid'iip perfect  ^keicb,)  and  if  he  then  tinds  k  amount  to  any  thing 
jikoTf  if^n  A  pruGabjittyt }  l^^ve  only  to  congratiJIate  him  on  his  easy 

l^UiJt  this  story,  restUyc  ^  we  have  ,seen,  upoiii  yery  f^xcpp-' 
Mfiable  f  videncei  if  in  itself  highly  incredible.  |t  is  imprqti^^ 
U'^nmrvelhui/r>^r(HUgiou$^unprece4eHt^^  and,  iq  use 
term  iii  Hume^s  sense,  miraculous,  ti  u  cQnirmry  to  omr 
^mmqi^xperiente..  And  every  inan*«  personal  exfierience 
if  Wf  wpiild  mftintain  a  philosophical  scepticism)  is,  4o  iihn,  thjS 
^  ^K^9Vnd  sjod  rule  of  reasonable  belief. 

rJ%fT'h^9^^f^^^^^'^^^^^  a  very  academic  faith  t^  e^itrj 
mprf  ^\^  ,&TOiirs  die  passion  of  the  reporter,  fvhetber  it 
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mac^ifics  his  country,  tiis  family,  or  liimself :  but  who  ctn  fiul 
to  obserTe  thmiafufna/ifjr  oftliis  roarTelloiis  tale  ?  '  -  •'•'■' 
'  Buiiiiapartc  prtvaiird  over  all  the  hu^lile  tisXn  in  (iini,  eicefi'a^ 
laini ;  it)  thi'  zi^niih  of  his  puuxTt  his  Rui'ts  wi-t«  liwi-pi  from  theiipi^ 
England;  his  inxipii  ahvays  defeat  iin  rqual,  and  frt'qucnlly  erai  A  i 
pcrior  number  ul'  ihusc  ofan;  ulhcr  iMlion,  eicept  tie  fng&ji^ai^mtb 
thtin  it  it  juil  the  revcnH: ;  ttrice,  and  twice  only,  he  is  pcr«oiu|ly  a- 
j;agc(l  against  an  F.ttglitk  commander,  and  both  tines  he  i»  totally  dE> 
t'eaied,  at  Acre,  and  at  Waterloo ;  and,  to  crown  all,  EnglaMd  finally, 
crushes  this  tremendou:>  poner,  which  has  so  long  kepL  ihe  contioentjiy 
Mt>je(^tion  or  in  alHim,  and  to  llie  EtiglUk  he  lurtenden  bimirtf  fn> 
soner  !  1'horoughly  national,  to  be  sure  !  It  naji  be  all  very  irua;  hrt 
1  would  only  ask,  i/'asiory  kail  been  fubricaled  for  the  expreu  parpote 
of  ainusing  the  English  nation,  could  it  have  been  coi]irivid  more  ingcr 
niimsly  l'  jip.  39,  40. 

The  Author  having  thus  expoaed  the  invalidity  of  the  giuMJ 
upon  which  the  popular  belief  is  rvstetl,  mudeslly  inquires  iC  il 
be  too  much  to  detnaiti)  of  the  wary  academic,  n  suspentioa  <it> 
jtid^ment  aa  to  the  *  life  and  adventures  of  Napoleon  BoM^,' 
'  parte.'  .  • 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  positively  that  there  is  not,  nor  em  iw 
any  such  person,  but  merely  to  propose  it  as  a  duubtftit  point ;  nn|iaw 
the  more  deserving  of  careful  investigation  from  the  very  circuaHtaAea 
of  its  having  hitherto  been  admitted  without  inquiry.'  .< 

He  who  detects  a  fiction,  is  not  bound  to  supply  the  rrnnvt^.. 
he  baa  produoed  in  our  creed  by  positive  siia  unimpeadklAdf' 
truth.      In  the  present  instance  many  suppoutions  migfai  nini* 
»|Uy  be  haiardeil. 

'  Is  it  not  just  pos»ble,  that  during  tlie  rage  for  words  of  Greek  ^ 
rivation,  the  liilc  of  "  Napoleon"  (NamXiw*),  which  lignifies  "  Lton  qf 
the  foreit,"  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  popular  voice  on  mora  ihM 
one  fHvourite  general,  distinguished  for  irresistible  valour  Ms  it  not  dtb 
possible  Ihiit  "  Buoha  parte"  miiy  have  been  originaUy  a  aort  of  e«i- 
term  applied  to  the  *'  good  (i,  e.  the  bravest  or  moit  pairiouc)  paiPtf 
the  French  army,  collectively,  end  have  been  afterwards  tniatalMi  lif 
the  proper  name  of  an  individual  t  i  do  not  prolesi  to  support  thi(  taw 
jecture ;  but  it  is  certain  ihat  such  mistakea  may  and  do  occur.  -  !&Hhl| 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Athenians  imagined  An  astasis  (yAat 
surrection")  lo  be  a  new  goddcM,  in  whose  cause  Paul  was  \  ' 
Would  it  have  bein  thought  any  thing  incredible  if  we  had . 
that  the  uijcient  Persians,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  but  a  moi  ^  ,^,,_ 
government,  bad  supposed  AristocniUii  to  be  a  qucenof  ^Sparta  J  Bt^^fc! 
need  nut  confine  ounelves  to  hypothetical  cases;  it  is  positiveI](  VMK. 
■hat  the  Hindoos  at  this  day  believe  "  the  honourable  East  ludia  .(^- ', 
pany"  to  be  a  venerable  old  lady  of  high  dignity  residing  in  this  coOntty^  ; 

pp.  *4/t3;' 

In  ooncluding,  the  Writer  inrites  those  who  nill  ii^tiea  t(),jj)^{ 
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testimony  that  rons  counter  to  experience^  3nd  wbo^^iU  beGeve 
notbiuq^  but  that  of  which  h  is  strictly  impossible  to  doubt,  to 
ij^  consistent,  and  shew  themselves  as  ready  to  detect  the  cheats 
apd  despise  the  fkbles  of  politicians,  as  of  priests. 

:f-*>BiMt.irtbcy  are  stiH  wedded  to  the  popul^ir  b^.li«:f  in  this  point,  Icj^ 
tbrm  be.  ccHisiHtcnt  enough  to  admit  the  tame  evidence  in  id  her  cf^s, 
which  they  yield  to  in  this.  If  after  all  that  has  been  said,  they  cannot 
bring. Hiem«elve«  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  they 
must  at  least  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  apply  to  that  question,  the 
seme  plan  of  reasoning- which  they  have  made  use  of  in  others;  and 
they  arc  consequently  bound  in  reason  and  in  honesty  to  renounce  .it 
altogether.'  pp.  4?,  48. 

The  ingenious  Author  h{  this  pamphlet  must  be  aware,  that 
tlie  case  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  does  not  strictly  meet  the 
lAmin  sophisni  of  Hume's  ^Essay  oi|  Miracles ;    he  does,  how- 
drer,  very  fairly  turn  the  laugh  agfainst  the  practical  absurdities 
d!  the  hyper  scepticism  which  is  displayed  in  the  second  part  of 
chat  Essay  :  and  we  think  he  has  very  well  caught  the  oblique, 
plausible  insidiousness  of  Hume's  manner.      But  if  he  would 
pcetend  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  rigid  reasoning,  the  disci- 
ple of  Hume  would  say,  that  the  supposed  scepticism  relative 
to  Bonaparte,  falls  very  plainly  under  the  exception  which  that 
Writer  himself  makes  for  those  cases  in  which  the^eatest  mira* 
;le  would  be  on  the  side  of  tlie  alleged  fabrication.     The  suc- 
cessful promulgation  of  such  a  history,  if  unreal,  so  near  to  iis^ 
n  time  and  place,  would  obviously  be  more  extraordinary  than . 
iny  of  the  facts  it  contains.  The  same  thing,  indeed^  may  bcrSaM 
if  those  suppositions  which  form  the  alternative,  if  the  histories  of 
lie  New  Testament  are  affirmed  to  be  forgeries.  But  to  show  this, 
t  is  previously  requisite  to  expose  the  sophism  of  Huihe's  first 
lositioni  which  in  substance  is  this,  that  every,  man^s  experieDce 
>f  the  uniformity  of  nature  furnishes  him  with  a  proof  against 
iriraeles,  which  the  highest  evidence  of  testimony  can  at  most 
inly  balance,  leaving  tlie  mind  in  suspense  between  opposing 
mof;  so  that  a  reported  miracle,  though  it  may -perplex  the 
udnhient,  can  never  be  the  ground  of  reasonable  belief.     Thi? 
IcNSriHe  baa  been  abundantly  refuted  iii  diflferent  waya.   *lt 
vMld  be  snflfeient- briefly   to  observe  the  distinction*  which 
y(lime  labours  to  hide  from  his  reader,  between  what  is  simply 
fM-HMdrtRnary-^Xhai  is,  not  conformed  to  our  personal  es^pe- 
i^Me.  and  what  b  strictly  incredible,  or  contradictory  to  dor  = 
lehiaf  knowledge.     That  water  should,  during  a  part  of  the 
r^,,^  In  ft  solid  state,  is  not  according  to  the  e:3q>erience  of 
dnpf/wlH^  has  always  inhabited  the  .islands  of  the  torrid  zone  : 
«it  uol^s  he  could  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
yiflftinr'of  nature,  in  refusing  his  belief  to  credible  testimony 
rbich  aflirms  the  fact,  the  sable  sceptic,  on  the  strength  of  b\< 
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~')»erto(ial  -ignttrmnce,  ooufradict!!  bte  o«      e:  »  ofi  iimuii 

—aKturef-wtiiel)  diivclB  biib  to  confide  ]n  itanuiuay  umleFffrliii 

eirciimelHuces.      Hume  tresjnsnes  bejoud  th»  ordiiidryitMiiiHli 

.iOf  bia  aigunitiiilative  caulioii,  nhcn  lie  aOirjnii  tliat  '  ihii 

*  priuce  who  rel'uittrd  to  believe  llie  first  relations  coucrrnl 

*  ftTefls  ol  I'rost,  reasoned  justly.'  Sueli  an  iiiRlaiu'e  (.-an'hanllf 
,  fail  to  Hug^eiit  lo  the  reader  the  unsoundness  of  the  scejiticu 
'  trgument,  and  its  internal  iaconBistenoy.     Would  not  lltwlin* 

dian  prince  have  done  better,  to  reflect  tliat  the  tll<;ct  uf  mW 
opoD  Tiater  wan  merely  beyond  his  exi;erience,  while  the  cre<fi< 
blity  t>f  testimony  was  a  subject  tvUhin  hiv  experieflcc  ? 

It  is  ill  the  very  natitre  of  a  miracle,  that  it  should  be  an  W- 
currencG  not  accordini;  to  common  experience ;  but  it  oklnot 
be  called  incredible,  (tliat  is,  coiitradictory  to  our  knuwledgej 
unless  we  had  tlie  means  oTknowiMg  that  it  is  inooanpatible  ttilli 
the  character  or  purposes  of  the  Author  of  nature,  tbus  speoidlf 
to  iiilerpose  in  diverting  the  order  of  nature  tor  a  moral  pi^- 
pose.  To  set  out  with  the  affirmation  that  a  miracle  is  iUcredi- 
Die,  because  it  is  not  aceording  to  Ant/bfm  e^qMrit^nMy  it't 
mete  petitij  principU ;  and  it  is  enough,  simply  to  deay  titt 
assumption.  Here,  we  say,  la  credible  testimony  Uiat  mtrada 
have  not  been  contrary  to  all  experience. 

Jn  respect  tu  their  credibility,  (supposing  they  imply 
eontradictioD,)  a  miracle,  and  any  natural  fact  whioh  has  oe^tf 
lallen  under  our  personal  observation,  stand  prtecssply  ba  At, 
fame  ground.      Unless,  in  the  one  caie,  we  werb  (leiiectly  m> 

Suaioled  with  tlie  system  of  nature,  or,  in  the  utlier,  with  tbc 
baracter  and  designs  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  can  have  ^nbv 
lulely  nothing  pond're  to  counterbalance  the  evidence  ef  lesti- 
m6uy  which  supports  the  one  or  the  other  allegation  :  our  aok 
concerument  ts  with  the  credibility  of  the  t^ttimoity.  Tbt 
more  or  less  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fact  in  question,  (bn>- 
videtl  it  does  not  contradict  our  actual  knowledge,}  baa  m 
place  whatever  io  measuring  the  decree  of  our  conrictii^) lb*' 
eaaae  this  extraordmarineta  is  a  mere  variable  liegatioa,  iA»* 
rifed  from  every  man's  tjrnoraiice,  and  directly  [n  ii|iiiiriiHiUl' 
to  it.  The  credible  aflirmation  of  an  exlraonlinury  ytftiml 
fact,  or  of  a  miracle,  makes  an  intrusion,  so  to  speak,  not  opsB 
our  previous  knowledge,  but  upon  our  present  ignorLiitct^' ;  wtrib 
it  appeals,  as  the  ground  of  our  assent,  not  lo  our  t^noratic^ 
but  to  our  knowledge,  namely,  to  our  knowledge  of  lliai  hiiand 
Dature,  and  of  those  laws  of  the  moral  World,  which  are  th4t''ol»i 
iects  of  our  personal  cxpcrieiicp,.  the  matted  of  uur  po^iti)* 
knowledge,  and  on  whieh  is  fbeaded  tbe  power  of  tesiiiftM^  B 
~~™ ~*in  belief.  " 


(    45   > 


'I  .    -  •«  I   » 
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spocd  aiiy  Ibiag  new  or  very  importunt,  unless  it  bo  to  lli^ 
^Mfjyo,  may  hare  Aoia.o  cUfiuite  object,  whe;ber  of  a  scientific,  or  of 
a  polUiiml  nature,  in  view.  The  motives  f»hich  induced  Captain 
Itf.  to  uoilerlake  the  .journey  here  described,  were  of  a  private 
Ofttarei  having  osrifcinaled  in  a  desire  to  visit  the  countries  frini 
Vfbich  Europe  rtccived.  religion  and  the  arts.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  soencfs  which  he  had  as^ociAted  in  his 
nuod  with  «ii)»Kine  and  sacred  recollect ions'i  with  an  interest 
hiffhly  creditahle  to  his  feelings ;  and  he  de8erii)&<)  the  dKect 
vyhieh  tliey  produced  upon  him,  with  a  8itn)>licity  and  modesty 
which  (be  reader  will  esteem  a  greater  rccommendatiou  than 
laboured  df*tuil  and  florid  description.  In  proportion  as  the 
ftu^ior  adheres  to  nature  and  to  truth  in  his  own  statements, 
be  .becomes  siensible  of  the  exaggerations  of  other  travellers,  who 
suAered  them$»elves  to  view  every  object  through  the  glowing 
ipcUium  of  their  own  iinaginaiione  ? 

Caipt%  Lv  experiences  no  raptures  on  the  (iirst  ^ii^t  of  thfe  Nile ; 
be  lotjks  in  vain  to  Rosetta  and  its  vidtiity,  for  the  (mradise 
tvhidi  Di'ilofI,  SaVi&ry,  Mid  iSonini  have  dmiGnbed  aM  exhibited 
tliiTe.  lie  »  mtm  intl^ested  at  8iout,  noiv  the  ca|ntal  of  U|>per 
Egypt,  than  at  Rosettn,  or  Cairo.  This  place  is  the  ioternieflhUe 
DMUt  bet  ween  Sennaiir,  Darfour,  and  Can*d,  aad  oaravansof  Gelkbs 
or  slave  meroiiants  are  constantly  arrivinf^  there.  One  of  these 
caravans,  or  rather  the  remnant  of  it,  reached  Siout  just  about 
the  time  of  our  Author^s  ariivat :  it  had  lo^t  four  thouSafid  animals, 
that  is  to  say,  men,  women,  children,  horsi*s,  camels,  &c  in  tlie 
tksert,  from  having  mistaken  the  track ;  but  notwkhittandtng  thie 
lass,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  belongpd  could  sfTord  to  offer 
hM  «  tSne  female  slave,  a  Ufgress,  df  about  seventeen  years  of 
•ge,  for  little  more  il»an  fifteipn  pounds  ^sterling. 
.'  The  Gelabs  were  mild  looking  men,  tall  and  slender ;  their 
dress  fusteiied  at  the  shoulder  Kke  a  Roman  toca,  ami  iheir 
kiair  licinging  very  thick,  in  malted  phiits,  to  the  poU  of  the 
i»eok,  like  the  head  <kcsK  of  the  ancient  Egy|Hian  deHitw.;.  V¥heii 
our  Author  inquired  iA  them  whether  titey  were  of  theUrue 
faith  of  Mibomet,  their  connienances  brii^htened  up  into  a  ';louk 
6tjpeai  oheerfuluess,  and  they  airftwered  :  *  Y^es,  |>riiised  he 
'^''Gdd  !^  The  veneratien  of  the  Mahometans  for  the  fiaiHe 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  their  tmcomplainhig  s^ihmission  to 
every  naniieatation  of  his  Divine  wUl,  are  indeed  truly  admirable 
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^JS}^^m4IUi  mtkdy  of -bliodiiew,  which  is  9S  eonraKHi  on  tite 
j^ioiw  fP  ibe  Nile»  th»t  erery  third  or  foarth  peasaot  whom 
.(^ftpiaHi  Ift  net  aeenied  to  be  threatened  with  it,  was^be  in- 
iA»fiDa:«$^  boroe  with  refignatiDn.    Nor  do  they  shew  less  wskh 
'^BDlMsioB  ttoder  that  dreadful  soourpe  the  plague,  whidhthe'Amte 
look  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  to  prevent  the  still  more  herribfe 
;  one  of  famine,  and  to  which  hideed  they  are  often  exposed, 
freip  the  swarms  of  locusts  that  frequently  destroy  the  hopes  (tf 
[the  husbandman,  just  at  tbemoment  when  his  toils  seem  to  he 
,on  the  point  of  reeeiring  their  reward.    At  Philac,  the  han^est 
was  entirely  devoured  in  a  few  hours  by  these  insatiable  insects*; 
,.yet  the  inhabitants  made  no  complaint,  but  blessed  God  that 
uiey  had  not  the  plague  at  the  same  time.  We  have  beard  ranch 
of  the  strictness  with  which  the  Mahometans,  and  more*  par- 
ticularly the  lower  class  of  them,  keep  the  fast  of  the  Ramaxan, 
Our  Author  relates  an  incident  which  tends  in  some  degree  to  ex- 
hibit the  tnie  motives  which  produce  this  boasted  obedience  to 
their  law. 

*  In  one  of  my  rides  about  the  country,  I  entered  into  conveisation 
with  an  Arab  peasant,  of  about  twenty  yeara.of  age,  whom  at  fin^i  I 
had  terribly  alarmed  by  sketching  him,  while  he  was  sitting  on  a 
water-wheel,  which  be  supposed  was  an  act  of  enchantment,  to  liis 
future  misfortune.  It  was  the  Ramazan ;  I  had  been  eating  a  morsel 
of  bread,  and  offered  him  part,  by  way  of  encouraging  his  confidence. 
He  dared  not  accept  it.  *'  Have  you  no  fast  ?*'  said  ne  to  me.  **  We 
have ;  l>ut  not  so  strict  as  yours."^'  **  Then  I  wish  I  were  in  your 
country ;  for  were  I  not  to  fast,  the  cadi  would  beat  me  to  death." ' 
p.  132. 

Capt.  L.'s  account  of  the  antiquities  in  Nubia,  is  very  inte- 
resting, and  needs  not  the  apology  which  his  modesty  leads  him  to 
make  for  repeating  remarks  and  descriptions  already  made  by 
former  travellers,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  on  the  spot ;  but  in  this  employment  he  was  at  times 
interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  came  towarils' 
him  with  marks  of  mge  and  defiance,  and  throwing  dust  in  the 
air,  a  strong  manifestation  of  (heir  ill  will.  A  small  present^ 
however,  to  the  angry  parties,  enabled  him,  in  almost  every  caise, 
to  pursue  his  employment  without  further  molestation. 

At  the  cataracts  of  Galabshee,  he  remarked  shells  of  the 

Sster  spedes  attached  to  the  granite  masses.  Our  Autbor;S 
ief  interest,  however,  appears  to  have  been  excited,  by  tractt|g 
the  earliest  records  of  antiquity,  as  connected  with  Ghristianitj^  \ 
but  in  this  he  was  not  so  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  on  acc^i^pt 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves 6f  an  idea  that  be  was  looking  for  hidden  treasures. .  .^||e 
recommends  the  same  pursuit  to  futui^.tniv^^.  wIiq  iBaJ|[jyj|8it 


rphu^eo  under  oiorie  fiiYourdble  auspicM^  mmI  i^htf^^'M'tlniilLs 
It, in-  Ihmt  case,  by  a  more  aecurata  examinatidn^^  fbe 'iif« 
tiona  ip  the  burial  places,  very  probaUy  dideow 'Um  cbri- 
Qlf  character  between  the  Hier^lypbio,  the  fHoptiei'iiiid 
3Kek  languages^  which  would  be  hiflfhW  interiMtlng  to  thole 
are  fond  of  researches  into  tlie  origin  of  nations, 
he  Captain  was  much  ii^atiBed  in  his  second  Tisit  to  LuKor  y 
ag  been  prevented  the  first  time  he  was  there,  from  eonsi- 
ig  it  so  attentively  as  he  wished.  At  Carnac,  a  ruined 
lie  further  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  tame  ride  as 
or,  attracted  his  attention. 

t  was  impossible,'  said  he,  *  to  look  on  such  an  extent  ofboildiiig 
rat  beine  lost  in  admiration.  No  description  will  be  able  to  gfve 
lequate  Idea  of  the  enormous  masses  still  defying  the  ravages  of 
.  JEnclosure  within  enclosure,  propylmi  m  m>nt  of  propylsea ; 
ese,  avenues  of  sphinxes,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
fi*om  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  The  common  Egyptian 
IX  is  found  in  the  avenues  to  the  south :  but  to  the  west,  the  crio 
IX,  with  the  ram's  head,  from  one  or  two  that  have  been  unco- 
1,  seems  to  have  composed  its  corresponding  avenue.  Those  of 
lottth  and  east  are  still  buried.  Headless  statues  of  grey  and  blue 
ite,  of  gigantic  size,  lie  prostrate  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins, 
le  western  court,  in  frbnt  of  the  great  portico,  and  at  the  entrance 
lis  portico,  is  an  upright,  headless  statue,  of  one  block  of  ^ranitis, 
le  size  may  be  imagined  from  finding  that  is  man  of  six  foot 
reaches  to  the  patella  of  tlie  knee. 

The  entrance  to  the  great  portico  is  through  a  mass  of  masonry, 
ly  in  ruins,  through  which  tne  eye  rests  on  an  avenue  of  fourteen 
mns,  whose  diameter  is  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  whose  height 
awards  of  sixty.  On  each  side  of  this  are  seven  rows,  of  seven 
mns  in  each,  whose  diameter  is  eight  feet,  and  about  forty  feet 
9  of  an  architecture  which  wants  the  elegance  of  Grecian  models, 
suits  the  immense  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  temple.  Though  it 
I  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  continue  a  description  which  has  oeen 
bly  done  by  others  before  me,  yet  when  I  say  (liat  the  whqje 
nt  of  this  temple  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
^Ce,  and  that  the  smallest  blocks  of  masonry  are  fi^ve  feet  by  four 
spth  and  breadth,  that  there  are  obelisks  of  eighty  feet  high^  on  a 
of  eighteen  feet  of  one  block  of  granite,  it  can  be  easily  imagined 
Thebes^  was  the  vast  city  history  describes  it  to  be.'    p.  107.' 

*he  account  of  the  Troglodites  of  Goornoo,  is  very  interest- 
These  people  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  ^*Qip  the 
ige  of  the  tombs,  of  which  (hey  daily  discover  new  ones. 
i  dead  bodies  being  taken  up,  are  broken,  and  the  resinous 
»taoce  found  in  the  inside  of  the  mummy,  forms]  a  consider- 
^  article  of  trade  with  Cairo. 

Sapt.  L.  visited  many  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  in 
mt,  and  witnes«$ed  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  dyke  of  the 
d  that  convejrs  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  in  doing 
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wbidi  iti4Ay  thottsnnd  pemonn  were  washed  out  of  sicht  in 
iMtiint^  the  lookeni  on  n«if  t^sttt'yin^  Um  least  coorem  to  thtv 
fate,  hi^6ttMieh  that  he  gohM  not  learn  liow  many  were  clromcdi 
0r  how  many  escaped.  He  next  prc|>ared  to  proeeed  to  tki 
Holy  Land,  and  on  the  15ih  df  August  began  lo  desfcend  'Iks 
Nile  in  a  small  carash,  or  biirge. 

*  The  height  of  the  inundatioii,*  he  says,  *  rendered  the  stream  ev- 
oessively  rapid ;  my  boat  was  carried  down,  and  whirled  round  with  a 
iFelocity  almost  to  excite  apprehenttion  of  dangeri  and  was  with  dflk  i 
culty  steered  by  the  rais,  who,  however,  was  enooiiraged  by  the  • 
brightness  of  the  mofin,  to  continue  during  the  night,  and  1  finuid  | 
myself  in  the  morning,  fur  below  the  union  of  rhe  two  branches  of  die 
Kde  which  form  the  Delta.  The  appearance  of  the  inandaiioo  was 
terrific;  one  universal  deluge  seemed  to  cover  the  country.  The 
distant  inmates  of  tlie  villages  just  evinced  tliat  all  was  not  ovevflowed. 
The  roar  of  tiie  waters  caused  a  sort  of  horror.  The  stream  ap- 
peared to  carry  desolation  with  it ;  and  I  could  scarcely  allow  myselt 
|o  fancy  that  art  could  set  bounds  to  such  an  inundation  as  tliai  which 
I  saw  around  me.'    p.  124. 

We  Ahall  pa»  ovt^  the  aecoant  of  bis  journey,  that  we  may 
f^tt  a  more  detailed  dencriptiod  of  the  most  sirikinc  objects 
gipen  at  Itamla  and  at  Jerusalem.  Rannla  is  the  usaai  hmlcing 
pUte  for  travellers  in  their  way  to  Jetusalom.  It  is  l»eadtHulty 
iituatedy  and  contains  a  convent  which  feems  to  combine  the 
eastle  also,  he\ni^  fortified  and  secured  by  walls,  and  its  inlia- 
bitants  constantly  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  any  sudden  attack.  Their  force  was  not,  however,  ircry 
strong,  when  Capt.  L.  visited  them,  only  two  Capiichina, 
aflMi  two  i»yrian  Christians,  as  servants,  inhabiting  ft.  tba 
tionks  were  botk  Spaniards.  One  of  them,  a  respectable  man, 
maintained  the  n<*cmsity  of  tlie  inquisition,  and  the  policy  wl 
liieepittft  the  lower  orders  of  cweiety  in  ignoranee;  the  ecbar 
pIed]gHl  our  Traveller  in  brsndy,  wishing  hias  terapord  bep- 
pin^,  but  denyiniir  the  |>ossibility  that  he  or  any  other  heretic 
could  enjoy  any  in  futurity.  Prom  such  company  he  was  glad 
to  escape  to  the  terrace  of  the  convent,  to  ei\joy  a  serene  cTeuiog, 
iUuaiihed  by  a  full  moon. 

*  The  chain  of  mountains  that  extended  to  the  east  ware  clearly 
discerned;  fires  and  lights  were  scattered  in  the  different  villages. 
The  mosques  of  Ramla  were  illuminated,  on  account  of  the  Ramaaan ; 
nothing  broke  tlie  silence  of  the  place  but  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
IknamSy  who  called  the  fSuthf\il  Mahomcdans  to  prayers.  I  coilld 
not  but  carry  my  thoughts  to  past  times:  many  of  the  deeds  'related 


slaughter  of  the  Phiiistmes ;  and  the  present 
a  oomiption  of  Ramath  Lehi,  the  name  he  gave  to  the  place  of  bii 
vioioiir.  The  plains  of  the  niUstines  lay  at  the  foot  ofthemoimtaimr  of 


Jlidali:  imA  t  could  •iitiljfMCittrfe Id tnyttlf  tlmwihrtti^^ci^ 
oiF  the  coFHy  vmeyardiv  andolifs  treeiB,  which*  his  fire-hrancb  90iU»r«d 
«flM>iigst  them*  where  ao  hmdgfi  nor  deep  ravine  opposed  die  e#* 
tension  of  the  flames.  ^  ^  .     . 

,  '  The  *'  voieept  lamentation  in  Jtaoia"  is  still  heard.  The  Ghri^ 
tians  still  weep  for  tne'ir  fallen  state  in  that  country;  bat  whilst  tkey 
consider  th^y  fuUil  ttieii-  duties  by  iibthing  but  a  rigorous  observance 
idf  f/ttfs,  Xh^y  roust  tota^  iik^  tb  ttifoiii'd  thfeir  fete.  The  old  tradi- 
tional tales  and  prophecies  of  the  country  fbrleteU  a  change ;  ttnd  tile 
Miy  coflsolMion  they  hatfr,  hi  Iti  the  hope  of  beittg  libi^rtited  ftt>Af  the 
o|>presii(Nt  of  the  TuHts,  by  s6nie  Eait>|>eiin  porwer ;  afrd  tfth  h  htm 
€ftn\y  said  (o  bt  t^iat  ef  ft^lssfai/    p.  190« 

At  Jerusalem,  Capiain  Light  visited  every  spot  oooneoled 
M^ith   the    sacreii  associations    of   (jbristianity.      \ie  exposes 
the  absurdity    of  kttemjitin^  to  brini;  every   thing  connected 
urith  tbe  orucibxioa   oi  our   Saviour,  onder  the  roof  of  the 
^hurch    of   ihe    tloly   Se|Hilchre,   Which,    with   all   its   reHc% 
fbi^iUlf^  a  source  of  perpetuAl    revenue    to   those  who    may 
^aih  the    privilege  of   exhibiting  them,    is   a  source    of   per- 
petiikl  contention  between   the  different  sects   who   by  turns 
procure  possession  of  them^  accordius  as  they  have  tire  means  of 
purchasing  them  from  the  Turkish  cniefs,  and  who  of  course  are 
vek'y  welt  contented  that  such  contentions  should  perpetually 
occur.     The  picture  of  the  state  oi*  society  in  JeruMiCera,  is  lue-^ 
lancboTy  enbagh^    Tlie  ciiy  contains  about  twelve  thousai^d  ia- 
fiabitaots.  of  whom  the  gir^ter  proportion  consists  of  mdsM* 
Hians.     The  Jews   form   tiie  largest  sect*    Althougb  they  are 
treated  with  noore  oppression  and  contempt  at  Jerusalei|)  tbaa 
any  where  else,  ibey  still  JRoek  to  it ;  the  old  desiring  to  sleep  ia 
Abrah'ara*a  bosom,  tbe  young  hoping  For  the  coming  of  the 
MessiaTi ;   and    both    attracted    bv    the  gains  of   comneroe^ 
which  the  Turks,  for  their  bwn  sakes,  suffer  them  to  carry  oav. 
Tbe  staite  of  the  Cbristiaos  is  very  degraded  :  they  are  divided 
into  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptiali  sects;  they  are 
Vfelent*io  their  antipathy  Howards  each  other^  unwearied  in  in^ 
trigues  against  those  from  whom  they  differ  in  opfaioo,and  main- 
ing  their  disputes  even  by  blows,  and  those  sometimes  >giveb4o 
tha  charoh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  wliich  tbey  profess  Iq  bold  in 
tbe  greatest  reverence.     The  AHthor  laments,  as  evei^v  one  «lse 
YiiHst  t\oy  that  the  name  and  spirit  of  oar  religion  sbouldbe  thus 
)^rbfaned,  hy  a  conduct  which  gives  tbe  Turks  but  mo  muck 
riglit  to  reproach  those  who  call,  themselves  Ohristiaas,  with 
jtfeparting  from  the  example  of  Him  whose  memory  every  object 
aVoupci  them  is  adapted  to  recall,     Tbe  absolufioii  given  by  the 
.Ore^i  lytigioii  to  pilgrims,  is*  however,  so  ample,  that  no.ct^a* 
,  )ogue,  of  o^v* net's  iij  without  its  price.    Tbe  Autlior*s  QreA 
•  :«Wif«^at,  .wiiofxi  he  .had  . brought  from  Damietta,    thought  it 
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pradent  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  to  rub  df^^  oH 
scores,  and  therefore^  proceeding,  we  presume,  on  the  conyeniefji 
maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  he  made  free  ^,(b  lij^ 
raasfefrV  name,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  from  the  treaaiirtsr  of 
the  Latin  convent,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  treated  himself  witU  a 
full  pardon  of  all  bis  sins  :  among  these,  he  had  probably  policy 
enough  reroainingi  to  reckon  the  fraud  by  which  he  was  enablcid 
to  gain  his  absolution. 

At  Nazareth,  Captain  L.  had  reason  to  complain  alike  of  the 
Mahometans  and  of  the  Greeks,  who  insulted  him  so  groaaly 
every  time  be  went  out,  that  be  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  any 
attempt  at  making  sketches,  and  content  himself  with  viewing, 
as  quietly  as  might  be,  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  place 
and  in  its  vicinity.  He  forgets,  however,  every  thing  on- 
pleasing,  when  he  gains  the  summit  of  mount  Tabor,  of  the 
prospect  from  which  he  gives  a  beautiful  description.  Nor 
will  the  reader  pass  heedlessly  by  his  refusal  to  level  bis  guii,  at 
the  request  of  his  guide,  against  the  antelope  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, which  sometimes  started  across  his  path,  as  he  pursued 
his  way  through  scenes  which  at  every  step  awakened  flrcsh 
feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  interest. 

Our  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  thing  that 
particularly  attracted  his  notice  in  Cyprus ;  and  perhaps  it  did 
not  api^ear  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  from  his  being  ooliced  to 
stay  there  till  he  could  hear  of  an  eligible  conveyance  to  Malta, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  e^cta  of  the  mal 
aria  were  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  a  European.  The 
medical  men  seemed  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  of  know- 
ledge, by  consulting  with  a  stranger ;  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them,  took  our  Author  aside,  to  question  him  as  to 
the  e&cts  of  Dr.  Jameses  powder,  which  he  had  recommended 
in  a  slight  ease  of  fever,  and  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  pulverized  cranium  of  the  human  head. 

After  waiting  three  weeks  in  the  hope  of  procuring  a  passage  ; 
to  Malta,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Captain  light  waa 
at  last  compelled  to  take  up  with  one  presenting  as  many  in-  - 
coHvenienees  aa  he  experienced  in  his  voyage  from  Beihittei:' 
He  was  glad  to  solicit  some  Moorish  merchants    who  bad  ^' 
freighted  a  small  schooner  to  Malta,  to  permit  him  toembtftfk  '^ 
with  them ;  a  favour  whkih,  as  they  bad  their  female  slaves  ott'' 
board,  they  granted  only  on  condition  that  be  should  noteintet- ' 
the  cabin  during  the  passage.    He  was  fortunate  enough,  how- 
ever, though  exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  time  on  deck,  to 
suffer  only  onc*e  from  the  rain.     In  these  Moorish  merchants, 
two  from  Fez,  and  two  from  Tetuan,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  high-minded,  liberal  men,  whose  conduct  gave  him  a 
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^«ry  fJifferent  opiaioD  of  the  Moors  of  MomxscH.froiB  thm  of 
the  Barbary  States.  Th^r  treatment  of  their  sbiTe»  vw  ivorlhy^ 
the  imitatioo  of  a  more  eoligbtened  piK^le«  witii  nosp^qt  tO:tb^ 
senrants.  They  bad  -an  Arab .  as  a  steward ;  a  Mo^doise-fi^f^ve 
AS  cook^  and  three  negro  boys  aa  saryants.  ';   .' 

^  The  Mogadore  slave  had  grown  up  inibe  iamUy  of  hn  master/ 
had  been  taught  to  read  and  wriUi  and  was  always  treated  with- 
kindness.    He  seemed  to  obey  willindy.    The  lessons,  of  bis  ^otith 
influenced  him  in  manhood.    Ilis  daily  prayers  were  qev^  omitted  ; 
i«^hen  the  work  of  the  day  was  finished.  I  generally  obaeryisd  him 
apply  to  a  book  for  amusement,  either  the  Koran,  or  some  comment, 
on  it; 'and  on  Fridays,  the  Siiibaths of  the  Mahometans,  he  never 
failed  to  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  day  in  the  same  way. 

*  The  negro  boys  were  equally  attended  to ;  their  masters  taught 
Ihem  to  read,  to  repeat  kmg  prayers,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion.  This  they  did  as  a  tlung  of  course,  and  part  of  their  duty  as 
masters.  The  youngest  boy,  a  child  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  surprised  me  by  repeating,  with  very  little  help, 
pnnrers  and  passages  of  the  Koran,  for  at  least  an  hour  at  a  time.' 
p.  253. 

The  same  benevolence  and  |^od  sense  appeared  conspicuous 
in  these  men,  ^whether  they  were  communicating  particular^ 
touching  the  manners  of  their  own  country,  or  inquiring  into  the 
customs  of  ours.  They  seemed  astonished  at  our  svstem  of 
bankruptcy,  conceiving  it  unjust  that  men  who  had  ndled  for 
large  sums,  should  keep  up  tbeir  houses  and  establishments,  and 
enjoy  as  many  personal  luxuries  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
and  they  said  that  they  themselves  had  narrowly  escaped  great 
loss,  by  taking  bills  for  their  money,  from  Christians,  in  the 
countries  (hey  had  traded  with,  on  correspondents  in  other 
icountries,  who,  they  afterwards  found,  were  known  to  be  on  the 
point  of  failure. 

The  military  defences  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  considered 
in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  Author  has 
added  also,  a  few  political  remarks,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  same  moderation,  siivplieity,  and  modesty,  that  oharacterfie 
all  his  preceding  observations.  He  advises  our  strengtbeaiag 
the  Chief  of  Elgypt,  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  aectire 
Sjnrja;  from  the  invasion  of  any  other  power,  and  shews  the 
great  advantage  that  iivould  occur  from  the  possession  of  Cyj^nia^ 
which  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  England,  diaii 
Syrif  <Mr  Egypt  could  ever  be  rendered* 
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Art.  VII.    l/A^erffff,aTa)eHtyerit.    Bf  ifemt^iMiMl 

hvo  pp.88.    JUMidoni  1918* 

S.    7Ac  fVag!^oner^  a  Pofin.    To  vfaiob  ave  adcbd,   SowMU  Ij 
MilHam  Wcrrdsworth   8vo.  pp.  68.  Loadoo.  181  Jm 

]YfR.   WORDSWORTH   has    facetimiily    affixed  Ae  K 
-^^-^  lowing  motto  on  tiie  title  pagv  of  ^*  The  Wag^K^ner:"* 

*  What'8  in  a  vAfiEi 
Druti^s  will  start  a  spirit  a4  soop  aa  Capaar/ 

Anil  truly,  a  better  ausiver  to  ib^  dem^iM}  oauld  n^kft  bfw  tpl 
(iveo,  tlui)  that  whidi  ip  tacitly  fsiuppUed  by  ylup  fRcoafiM 
natnes  of  Brutiia  and  Peter  Eklly  GffKfMr  aM  BU^tgiMWil 
Wagfi^oner.  II'  the  gifted  bioipraplter  of  (be  iw^  nnnijairn  kmi 
waa  inseiitiible  to  thia  incoRfrmty,  it  .irould  euAea  to  flwv,aU 
upon  other  ^^und8  we  have  ha4  reMoa  4o  Mmeot^  Ifaat  mk 
18  hiinaelf  deroid  of  any  talent  for  humpar,  aa  ne  is^  tliwi|^ 
singular  simplicity  of  naind,  inausceptibfe  .of  ibe  lurfitn^i^ia.  ^ 
unaipne  that  this  in  sooth  furnishes  ^e  key  ta  that  part  of  K 
W.*s  (KH'tical character,  which  is  written  in  cipher/  TUa  liidicili 
always  ari*«es  from  contrast,  from  the  juxta-poaicion  of  mnk 
^ruities,  tiuch  aa  disunity  and  meaDneas,  aolemnHy  anil  iatiga' 
ficance.  But  an  object  is  di^i^nified  or  insignifiaant  to  aa,  M> 
wording  to  the  associations  with  which  our  imagination  laariH 
it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  imagination  shall  baTe  bcaa  « 
^ccusrotned  to  exert  itself  with  intense  intend  U|K>n  ibingaeia 
parativelv  mean  and  trifling,  and  to  appropriata  tbeae  as  tti 
source  of  intellectual  pleasure,  that  no  adequate  feeltnga  M 
be  left  for  a)l  that  is  in  i(self  erand^  or  important,  or  oa|»tivBlii(i 
an<)  the  roUlive  magnitude  of  this  latter  class  of  objvcta  aballb 
lust  in  tiie  estimate  of  the  mind,  |br  want  of  a  standard  af  ba 
suiement.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  to  this  individual,  no  sad 
incongruity  will  be  apparent  between  objects  of  vaatlr  dUlBra 
dini^ensions  aud  opfiotiite  cbfiracter,  as  is  to  othera  Iha  feundalii 
of  Uie  ludicrous.  No  object  in  nature,  taken  aim|rily  ^y  icadi 
partakes  of  this  character.  Take,  for  instance^  one  of  11 
Words  worth' »>  favourite  heroes,  a  donki*y;  an  aniinri  api 
whom  has  rested  an  unmerciful  load  of  unmerited  obloquy  ai 
ridicule.  It  muKt  be  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  the  pioturaam 
that  not  ti\e  noble  horse  itself  forms  so  congnioua  and  pleaiBi 
#n  object  in  a  landscape.  It  is  not  its  form,  but  the  vutf^m^ 
eircumstances  of  degradation  to  which  the  poor  drudgia  i%«ai 
jected,  that  render  it  liable  to  become  ridiculoun.  Array  di 
poor  beast  in  the  caparison  of  a  war  horse,  or,  what  isoasea  4 
much  the  same  thing,  deck  him  out  in  the  st*ntimental  huaaai 
of  heroic  or  elegiac  verse,  and  the  incongruity  betwcea;lb 
native  character  of  the  object,  anti  the  qualiti(*a  of  tha  atyli 
will  make  itself  irresistibly  felt  aa  in  the  Jughaat,  i   gnae  Maming 
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Put  JiXfv-]H^acdii^r^  Vief^lhiok  »e  bansna-ri^t  |o  ^9^Ao^ 
not  ieA  this.  In  the  ie)^t4}M^ive  hon^ofk  ofUin  e9^aciofii9.^taUect9 
all  (li&ttint  iptereaU  it  sbpuld  ^eem  ^re  d^varii^l,  .wbjlp^^^s  be 
lic6  rt'CumbpDt,  a^hr\ib^  qr . f|  bM^ .  uf  griuM^^  ac^HHE^:  lirQ 
nearne»b  a  niicroscupic  magiiiCude  OQC^\iy'n\g  tlie  wiitje  4^1|Ji^ 
iTision.  Or  perhaps,  in  cbc  profotuid  aWrqctton  of  his  |)Q6tKmr 
plative  Bolitodo,  princcjs  and  potters,  heroes  and  doifkeys,  would 
puss  before  hiiD  in  the  landscape  as  things  of  scarcely  perceptible 
diiTerence  of  cDufifi:uratioD,  and  as  pbssessinj;  equal  cl^i^)8  upini 
hiH  tuvereigo  attention.  Under  «iich  cirettmatmoces,  a  Mmpliaiffi 
siruMld  toon  come  to  pervade  all  the  associiations  of  ideas  e|coite4 
by  e\teni%l  ^Hbjects,  which  wo^ld  foHbid  the  kupcrtinevt  iqtnir 
fiou  of  the  ludicrons.  And  when  the  pbiiosopher  came  kusk  t^ 
Ihe  busy  world  of  humali  aotioM  end  int«?rost9,  no  doubt  it  ^oie/lt 
ep|>€»»r  both  pnaceount^bl^  and  pro¥i>tLing,  iQ  find  4hat  ihe  ai^it* 
|eiDts  vf  his  eleveti^  l^eubretions  and  riiapsodies,  w^nre  AewkfA 
$kX  sport  i^idy  for  the  critic's  sneer  an^!  the  public's  ifiui^h. 

It  is  n^  the  t}iXe%  uf  these  poetuSy  tlie  mere  nome^  q/i  Petfir 
Bell  and  the  Wags^oner,  which  are  ridicukuMi.  Vbat  effeet,  f# 
far  as  it  preceded  the  publication  of  the  poems  themselves,  aroee 
from  the  pompous  ahnond  of  thejie  tale3,  which  seemed  like 
the  ushering  of  a  yvasher- woman  intQ  a  drawing-room.  It  was 
this  which  gave  fair  scope  Csr  tlie  goQjd  hui^oiined  Aoglt  which 
was  played  off  by  tbe^i|thor  qlf  rhe  spurioa;^  Peter  Bell.  But 
bow  nobly,  we  thought,  might  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  he  has  really 
is  hie  possesBioii  end  at  Ms.  oomniand,  the  talents  whfieb  we 
liafe  always  giwen  hicn  oreilU  ^^^  iiow  noMy  mif^ht  4ie:reMlige 
himself  (  VFe  harf  eoljr  eo  eoppose  that  when  Peter  *Beil  a(^ 
peaned,  k  abouid  pe^ae  to  be^a  tale  of  tliat  'hi((hiy  pieUifiesqW 
and  imtkgiutttive  ciuiracter  whjch  has  given  imiaortaliity  to -Ihe 
aame  of  Tarn  a  Shaater^  eombtniug  -with  the  homethiess  of 
atjde  arhieh  the  j^tie^eapoke,  the  deep  tragic  feeling  of  some  ef 
^Miriokl  flagliflh  ballads,  ^r  at  least  aaacie^^Kirtien  of  •faigh^moMA 
iuteeest  %  er,  not  ta  e«aet  so  lagh  a  laA,  we  had  only  to  imagine 
that  it  should  prove  such  a  tale  4s  Qp^pcrf  or  .a^  jDrabbe  wouM 
lum  framed  of  si^giilar  ixiiit^riaJ^,  pp^e>»si|i^  ctM^r  the  pensiire 
^playfulness  and  high  I90r4  ^awejilenQe  wt»ic|h  distinguish  th^ 
.writings  of  the  4m%  {^  ^^  ^lUrong  i^rsfihie  ^idelit^  of  represiMi^ 
tation  peculiar  to  the  coarse  pencil  ef  the  otfisr  itt  was  surely  ii6 
iasfiiertuieot  or  idle  aoppof^tipn^  that  Mr.  jWqrdpfrorth  might  be 
Ibund  to  have  prodflW'  jiMMler  tiie  Mtiei  be  \if^  chosen,  two 
'pdi^iiia  of  merit  aaid  Jw^i^rimt^^atilioiMlf  l#My  lie  •p^'terpewer  whate- 
•Hreishidicrous.MmoeMiDaa  fMy  itfiwt^M^ie  of  Ueatyte  should  tiaY^ 
piietfiowDly  awaked.  "^ 

~>ri]Bo^  Mr.  IVordswortb^  we  regret  to  say,.has  not  dome  tbia.  We 
latoiaiM  thajt  ibe  ptMie.  tho^gb  it  baa  just  r^aam  t^  bd  dtfir 
SMdMeili  wtttjbe,  aaJt  en  tael  irery  aecoiiat  will  be,  indiiipoted  fb 
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do  justice  to  what  he  has  done.  The  bad  taste  which  is  tbe 
oondemnini;  sin  of  his  poetry,  will  reyblt  Uie.  reader  at  the  dimt. 
Peter  Bell  was  meant  to  be  a  trag^ -comic  tvle^'  bid  ~ MX 
Wordsworth  canrtot  be  coitsic,  and  it  is  well  kiioWu  to  what 
ungraceful  expedients  persons  detoid  of  native  (lumour  are 
seduced  to  resort  by  a  misdirected  ambition.  To  see  a  maa 
trying  to  be  playful  and  sportive,  to  whose  rigidity  of  form, 
and  unelastic  tread,  and  solemnity  of  voice,  the  tunes  and  alti- 
tudes of  humour  or  of  grace  arc  incapable  of  being  c^mmuni* 
cated,  is  a  spectacle  which  only  the  malicious  can  take  deliirfat  ' 
in.  Persons  under  the  influence  of  this  desire  of  imitatiiif 
entertaining  qualities  loreij;n  from  their  own  character,  Hill 
descend  to  a  coarseness  and  flippancy  of  style,  into  whitsb  the; 
would  on  no  otIiiT  occai^ion  have  deviated,  and  to  which  a  per- 
son of  true  humour  or  true  wit,  would  have  felt  himself  under 
no  such  necessity  of  having  recourse.  We  cannot  in  anv  other 
way  account  for  the  vulgarisms  which  oci^ur  in  the  tale  of  Peter  | 
Bell.  But  we  must  proceed  to  our  specimens*  The  poem 
opens  with  the  following  stanza  : 

'  All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
It  gave  three  miserable  groans ; 
«  'Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass,*^ 
Said  Peter  t»  the  groaning  Ass, 
'*  But  1  will  bang  your  bones  V ' 

This  our  readers  will  readily  think,  is  vulgar  and  anpronatiag 
enough ;  but  there  are  worse  passages  still.  Before  they  eooie 
to  the  tale  itself,  however,  we  must  inform  them  that  thii  tak 
has  a  prologue,  in  which  the  poet  holds  parjey  with  a  celestial 
boat  of  light,  that  traus|)orts  him,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
wooden  horse  did  l>on  Quixote,  through  the  regioos  of  air.  This 
radiant  boat,  instinct  witli  life  and  inteUigeDce»  timia  out  to  he 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  poet^s  fancy,  whwh  tenpts 
him  to  venture  into  the  higher  region  of  romaotao  inventkHi. 

<  I  know  secrets  of  a  land 

Where  human  foot  did  never  stray; 

Fair  is  the  land  as  evening  skies 

And  cod, — though  in  the  depth  it  lies  ^ 

Of  burning  Africa. 

*  Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 

Among  the  lovely  shades  of  thinn; 

The  shadowy  forms  of  mountainslMure,  -  '  >'  ^^ 

And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fidr ;  -t:* 

The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings!*  .,.*../.  -.-p 

The  allegory  is  not  well-managed:  the  reader  doca,9oi^.i|r^ 
some  time  catch  a  i^impse  of  its  purpose ;  but  ***t^  aij^i  MPP^ 


<3f  pfetaii^  iSa^        The  P^et  thus  repGet  to  ibe  aj^reiH: 
(ffj/tB  sjpdte  hnbodieil  hi  the  niry  ▼ebiole :      i  ,  J  , 

'  These  was  a  time  when  all  maiftiiKl  .    » \  -7/ 

Did  listen  with  a  Gd|th  mcere 

To  Itmefal  tongues  in  mystenr  veis'di. 

Tifit  Pbets  fearlessly  rehewsM        .  "  ;; 

The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 

<  Go — but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world 

And 'tis,  I  fi^ar,  an  age  too  ute ;  . 

Take  with  Toasorae.ambitious  Youth*.  . 

For  I  myself,  in  very  truth. 

Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate»  ' 

'  Lonp  have  I  lov'd  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms»  the  dav  that  cheers : 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suflkes  me— her  tears,  her  mirth, 
He¥  humblest  mirth  and  tears* 

'  The  dragon's  wing,  tlie  magic  ring,  - 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower,        ^ 
If  1  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

'  These  given^  what  more  need  I  desire* 
To  stir-^to  sooth — or  elevate? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
fiitjr  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 
May  find  or  there  create  i 

*  A  potent  wand  doth  sorrow  wield ; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  t 
Repentance  n  a  tender  sprite ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  mightf 
'TIS  lodg'd  within  her  silent  tear. 

<  Bui  ^rant  my  wishesjr— let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  height ; 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  Skiff, 
More  daring  ar  than  Hippc^griff, 
And  be  thy  own  delight!'     pp.  9, 11. 

be  next  page  aeiiordiiigly  introduoee  us  to  bis  good  fnend 

<  Stephen  Otter, 
and  Peter  Bell  the  Potter.' 

eter  Bell  is  a  wicked  man,  a  fearful  man.  H^  bad  a  dozen 
led  wives,  and  does  not  love  primroses.  He  attempted, 
>fovember  night,  to  steal  a  stray  ass,  but.tbe  ass  would  not 
s.the  spot  where  it  was  stationed.  He  ^  banjfed  and  banyeiV 
io<m  i6reatore  till  his  arm  ached,  but  stBl  it  would  not  stir. 
!n|^,^(eaning  down  upon  the  beast,  he  discorers  in  the  pool 
lartling  sight,'  the  corse  of  the  poor  brute's  master.  Peter 
>L.  XU.  N.S.  F 


sifoonswilh  frigbty  bat  on  reoovering  hiimcif 
up  the  body,  and  then  ta  let  the  ass  oarrj  him,  if  it  wSk^iWB^wnmi 
cottAf^  of  the  drowned  niao.  The  i)oor  beast,  now  dodhr  nA' 
tfaankfuty  acquits  himself  with  all  the  fidelity  of  iintiiiet» : jmA, 
Petei^'s  bard  heart,  which  had  been  previously  sobdoed  by  temc^- 
DOW  relents  to  humanity  and  repentance  at  the  sight  of  tli^  ||p 
therless  family.    He 

>  *  who  till  that  niebt 

Had  been  the  wildest  of  his  cTan, 
Forsook  his  crimes,  repressed  his  ibllyi 
Andy  after  ten  months*  melancholy. 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man/ 

Such  is  the  Tale.  A  more  extraordinary  oonyersion  never 
excited  the  scorn  of  the  sceptic,  in  the  annals  of  what  is  termed 
Methodism.  Strange  to  say,  however,  a  'Methodist*  preacher 
is  introduced  by  our  Poet,  as  contributing,  thooffh  io  a  voy 
subsidiary  degree,  to  work  this  strani^e  metamorphosis.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  such  an  incioent  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  poetry,  and  we  g^ve  Mr.  W.  credit  for  Tentnring 
upon  something  like  an  honest  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  preaching,  although  we  cannot  commend  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  made  Scripture  to  jingle  in  his  verse. 
The  chief  part  in  the  efTecting  of  this  transformation  of  a  hard- 
ened  rufiiun  into  '  a  good  man,*  is,  however,  of  course  assigned 
to  other  machinery ;  and  the  Poet  must  be  allowed  to  have  / 
shewn  no  small  skill  in  describing  the  natural  workings  of  the 
conscience  and  fci^lings,  under  the  strong  excitement,  first  of 
terror,  and  then  of  tenderness.  When  Mr.  Wordsworth  re- 
firaios  from  all  attempt  at  humour,  and  forgets  to  be  vulgar 
upon  system,  he  seldom  fails  to  interest  by  that  natural  pathos  of 
manner,  in  wliicli  he  is  excelled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  poor  animal,  with  his  freight,  is  pursuing  'his  way  home* 
waril,  and  after  passing  through  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech, 
readies  a  narrow  dell  in  the  open  moonlight.  Peter^s  mind  has 
not  recovered  from  the  horror  and  sclf-reproadi  produced  by  the 
sight  of  the  drowned  man,  and  as  be  rides  along, 

<  Thr  rocks  that  tower  on  either  side 
Buii.i  u|)  a  wild  fantastic  scene ; 
Temples  like  those  among  the  Hindoos, 
And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  windowsy 
And  castles  all  with  ivy  green  i 

'  And,  while  the  Af^  pursues  his  way. 

Along  this  solitary  dell. 

As  pensively  his  steps  advance. 

The  mosques  and  spires  change  countenance. 

And  look  at  Peter  Belli' 

Other  chrcumstances  oceur  to  work  op  his  terrified  faney  to 


e  bighest  pitd       i                i  -1  im       \f  turns  round 

I  head  Mid  grins  at  jiud>  «t  ii         t  grin  r^sppn- 

re,  when,  at  the  moooient,  an  expj  i  by  a  trpop  pC 

ioera  soone  twenty  fathoma  ui           (  » «     aiu^s  his  fiuroed 

Ml,  and  oonfirma  all  the  an          h  co      ieope^as  to  his- 

qpending  doom.  ,   ^ 

'  But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 
Will  stand  though  to  the  oentre  hewn, 
Or  as  the  weakest  things,  if  frost 
Have sttfin'dthen,  maintain  their  post. 
So  he>  beneath  the  gaaiag  m^on  i-r 

*  But  nolir  the  pair  have  reach'd  a  wpot  • 
Where,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  cove, 

A  little  chapel  stands  alone. 
With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 
And  tufted  with  an  ivy  grove. 

*  Dying  insensibly,  away 

From  human  thoughts  and.purposes, 
Th^  building  seems,  waU,  roof,  and  tower. 
To  bow  to  some  transforming  power. 
And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

*  Deep  sighing  as  he  pass'd  alone. 
Quoth  Peter,  «•  in  the  shire^  of  Ftte, 
**  'Mid  such  a  ruin,  following  still 
^^  FVom  land  to  land  a  lawless  will, 
**  I  married  my  sixth  wife!'* 

*  The  unheeding  I^sa  moves  slowly  on. 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-Aill  of  a  ckrousmg  crew. 
Making,  with  curses  Aot  a  few. 

An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

*  I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found ;— •> 

A  stifling  power  coinpressed  his  frame,    ' 
As  if  confusing  darkness  came 
Over  that  dull  and  dreary  sound* 

*  For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound ; 
The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
To  him,  a  jovial  soul  I  ween. 

But  a  few  hours  ago  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

*  Now,  tum'd  adrift  bto  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course  ;— 
Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore 
He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

'  But  more  than  all^  his  h^rt  is  stung 
To  think  of  qn9>  almost  a  child ; 
^  F  2 


Ai  Ugbt.ttid  DetiilOM»at  a  sqwurrd,  '-  • 
t4*  bfflmttf^iii.^pA^  wild ! 

'  A  lonaFf'iMNite  her  dwdUng'WM^ 
A  cottageiii  a  heatfiy  drilf 
And  she  put  on  her  goim  <tf  greeOf 
And  left  Lex  mother  Ai.ftuUeen» 
And  fidbwed  Peter  BeQ. 

•  ■  '    * 

<  But  many,  giiod  and  jpiousUiouglits 
Had  she;  «iiidt:ia*^e  kirfcit|»pniy». 

Two  loxig.  Sootch  milaB,  .through  rain,  on  aiow. 
To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to^t 
Twite  efvery  sabbaUi-d^r. 

*  And,  when  she  &llow'4  Peter  BeU» 
It  was  to  lead  an  honest  lift  s 

For  he,  with  tongue  not  used  to.fUtcry 
Had  pledg'd  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

^  A  mother'«hopa  is  her's-f-Jnotaoon 
She  droop'd  and  pin'd-likaiane  foilomi-* 
From  Scripture,  she  a  name  did  borrowi 
Benoniy  or  the  child  of  sorrow. 
She  call'd  her  babe  unborn. 

'  For sheiiad learn'd  bowP^eter lif'd« 
And  took  it  in  asoat  grievous  part; 
She  to  the  veiy  bone  was  worn. 
And,  ere  that  little  child  was  bom,' 
Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

<  And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  mind 
Are  busjr  witji  poor  BeCer  Bdl ; 
Distraction  mgaa  isirsoul  and  sense. 
And  reason  drops  in  impotence 
From  her  deserted  pinnacle  1 

<  Glosebyabcakaof  Aoweangfinrse 

i Above  it  shivering  aspina  pk^) 
[e  sees  ap  uasnhstanfial  cf  parure» 
His  very  self  in  form  and  ftetu^r^  , 
Not  four  yards  from  the  broad  highway ; 

'  And  stretcb'dbenealk  thai  fane  hai  sees 
The  Highland  girl—it  is  najQiher; 

And  bean  bet  ccyilig»  ^  ^  ^^^ 
The  very  moment  tint  she  di^ 
**  My  motiier !  6k  my  mothei*  l"^ 

*  The  sweat  pours  downrfffom  Peter^a  face. 
So  erievoas  ia  fais.beartfs  oontrftion ; 
Wiui  Mony  h»  eya-balla  aohe 

While  ne  behoMs  by  the  finccrbrake 
ThiinbmUeTiiion! 


-  ( 


HM'peoeiv  hfcthi  MrcOmoeh  h^^d ;— ^ 

But  now,  <whikf  down  thiit«]op)d.iie  ^siids, 

A  VAieeUo  Ftter'k  €ure«eeM6» 

Resounding  /rem  -the  vvoiMly  glade.'    pp.  63«— 69. 

That  voice  is  theTOiad-of  ^e  ^  lenreni  ni^thodist,'  preaching 

to  no  heedless  flock,  and  e^diorting:  theno  -to  ^iTepen^  ^^^^  y^^ 
ihey  may  find  mercy,  and  to  save  their  souls  alive. 

<  Even  89  he  pasi'd-the  door;  th^  woi;d8 
Did  phdnly  'come  to*  Peter^s  ears ; 

And  thejr^  focb  joyful  ti^gs  were 
The  jov  W9f  jnocerthaa  ha  could.l^aar—- 
Heflnelted.iatQ  leanu 

*  Sweet  teari  of 'hope  and  tendemeis ! 
And  jfiitl  Aev  fcll» «  plenteous  shower ; 
His  nerves,  his  sin^s  seem'd  to  melt ; 
Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 

A  genUe,  a  relaxing  power ! 

<  Each  {bce'o£h^-fkt^ne  was  ii(eak»  * 
'  Weak  all  the  and^^al  within. 

But  in  its  helplessness  grew  mild 

And  gentle  as  an  tnfknt  child. 

An  infimt  that  has  known  no  sin.*    p.  71* 

Arrived  at  the  poor  maii>  cottage^  Petcpr J^is  .to  encounter  a 
^cene  which  calls  forth  enmotlqns  to..,wbicb..h^  }iaf^  long  been  a 
stranger.  A  little  girl  who  had  been  sent  to  the  meeting-house 
in  hope  of  gaining  some-tidiDga,'atthe  siglit  of  the  well  known 
steed  and  his  rider,  shrieks  put.  *  My  fiither !  here's  my 
^  father  !*    The  soubd  reaches, the  poor  VridpivVi^^rs* 

*  Her  jov  waslikead^ep.a£BBi^ht; 
And  forth  she  rushed  ^nto  the  bght, 
And  saw  it  was  another ! 

*  And  instantly,  upon  the  earth 

.  Beneath  the  iiul-moon  shining  bi^ht, 
<no8e  at  the  Ass*^  feet  she  felL' 

Peter,  when  she  recovers,  with  difiiculty  gets  ^ut  his  tale,  and 
while  the  woman-  is  venting  her.  passionate  gdef,  he  stands 
i^eside  her  trembKng  with  perttirbation. 

K  His-heiirt  js  opeiy  pg  more  aa4  Apore ; 

A  holy  sepse  p^ryii^  ^ff  rIDUld  ; 
He  feels  what  he  for  hmnan  kind 
Hadneverfdt  before. 

*  At  lehj^fi^  brjr  Peter's  iMis^  smrtaiiy^'d. 
The  Ionian  ns'es  firpm  th&ground-^ 

^  Olu^merqy!,  ^KuariQthing  must  be  done, — 

^  Af^  UtJtle' Riichaelji  jjc^ 

**  Some  williiig  neighbour  must  be  found. 


70  Word8wmr(h*8  Peter  BeW} 

*  •*  Make  haste— my  little  Radiaet-^o  I 
«  The  first  jou  meet  with  bid  him  corner— 
**  Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  to*i^;htr*- 

«  And  this  good  man,  whom  Heaven  requite, 
<<  Will  help  to  bring  the  body  home.'' 

'  Away  goes  Rachael  weemng  loud; 
An  infant,  waked  by  her  oistressy 
Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry,— 
And  Peter  heara  the  Mother  sigh, 
^  Seven  are  they,  and  all  ftibeirleisi" 

<  And  now  is  Peter  taught  to  fed 
That  man*s  heart  is  a  holy  tfainff ; 
And  Nature,  through  a  world  of  deaths 
Breathes  into  him  a  second  breath. 
More  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring, 

*  Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 
In  agony  of  silent  grief— 

From  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start ; 
He  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 
From  love  that  cannot  find  relief. 

<  But  rous*d,  as  if  through  every  limb 
Had  pass'd  a  sudden  shock  of  dread. 
The  Mother  o'er  the  threshold  flies. 
And  up  the  cottage  stair&«he  hies. 

And  to  the  pillow  gives  her  burning  head. 

<  And  Peter  turns  his  steps  aside 
Into  a  shade  of  darksome  trees. 
Where  he  sits  down,  he  knows  not  how. 
With  his  hands  press'd  against  his  brow, 
And  resting  on  nb  tremmous  knees. 

'  There,  self-involved,  does  Peter  sit 
Until  no  siffn  of  life  he  makes, 
As  if  his  mind  were  unking  deep 
Through  years  that  have  been  long  asleep ! 
The  trance  is  past  away— ^e  wakes,— 

<  He  turns  liis  head— and  sees  the  Ass 
Yet  standing  in  the  clear  moonshine, 
«<  When  shsul  I  be  as  good  as  thou  ? 

**  Oh  \  would,  poor  beast,  that  I  had  now 
**  A  heart  but  half  as  good  as  thine  I" 

*  — »But  f/e— who  deviously  hath  sought 
His  father  through  the  lonesome  woods. 
Hath  souffht,  proclaiming  to  the  ear 
Of  night,  nis  inward  ffrief  and  fiMur— 

He  comet— escaped  mm  fields  and  floods  i^ 


*  Viith  meary  jpace  is  drawing  Dtgh-^ 
He  aees  the  Ags-**aiid.notbmg  fivipg 
Had  ever  auph  a  fit  of  joy^ 

Am  had  thb  little  prpHan  jBoy^ 
For  he  baa  no  misgiviBg  1 

*  Towards  the  gentle  Ass  he  springs. 
And  op  about  his  neck^fte  ctimbii; 
In  loving  words  he  talks  to  hitny' 
He  kisses,  kisses  ft06  ^A  limb,— >> 
He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times  1 

*  This  Peter  sees^  while  in  the  shade 
He  stood  beside  the  cottage  door : 
And  Pet^  Bell^tbe  ruffian  wild. 
Sobs  loud,  he  sobs  even  like  a  child; 

**  Oh !  God»  I  can  endure  no  more  I" '  pp.  77— SL 

We  know  not  how  these  extracts  ma'y  afiect  our  readers ; 
but  we  will  confess^  that,  io  spite  of  the  imbecilities  of  style 
which  run  through  the  narrative,  and  in  spite  of  our  deter- 
mination not  to  aUow  Peter  Bell,  the  potter,  to  gain  upon  our 
feelings,  the  Poet  got  the  better  of  us,  and  we  closed  the 
Tale,  resolved,  even  at  ,the  imroment  risk  of  being  set  down 
for  Lakers  ourselves,  to  do  its  Author  justice. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  we  sat  down  to  the  pe« 
rusal  of  '<  The  Waggoner;^*  for  '  What's  in  a  name?'  Ben- 
jamin doubtless  may  atari  a  spirit  ma  vrell  as  Peter..  This  poem^ 
it  seems,  existed  in  maDoscript  thirteen  years  ago,  and  therefore, 
though  it  does  not  pretend  to  /  the  high  tone  of  imagination  and 
'  the  dtep  touches  of  passion  ajmed  at  in  the  former  poem,'  yet, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  come  forth  as  tbeapproiMrd  production 
of  the  Author's  matured  judgement.     Voyona. 

Benjamin  ^  the  good,  the  patient,  and  the  tender-hearted,'  is 
the  driver  of  <  a  lordly  wain,'  who  makes  his  horses  do  their 
work  better  up  the  hills  of  Cumberland  by  patience  and  fair 
words,  than  others  can  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  whip.  How- 
beit,  the  said  Benjaipin  was  ^  frail  mortal,  and  on  a  wet,  blowing 
night,  a  light  in  a  public  bouse,  and  the  squeak  of  a  fiddle,  bad 
charms  for  him  which  he  could  not  always  withstand.  One 
fatal  night,  he  fell  into  company  with  a  sailor  and  his  wife. 
*  The  Sailor,  sailor  now  no  more,  but  such  he  had  been  hereto- 
'  fore,'  in  return  for  the  Waggoner's  good  offices  in  giving  his 
wife  a  snug  birth  in  the  machme,  treats  him  with  a  jolly  bowl  at 
the  Clterry-tree.  There  they  are  seduced  to  tarry,  til!  the  owner 
of  the  waggon,  alarmed  at  the  lateness  of  its  arrival,  sallies  forth, 
and  on  discovering  tbl^  fiMb  instance  of  good  Benjamin's  in- 
firmity, moreover,  s^Ving  on  the  guardian  mastiff's  head,  a 
wound  received  from  the  oaflor^s  steed, 

*  A  wound,  where,  plamlv  might  be  read 
What  feats  an  Ass's  hoof  can  do,' 


n  Wordsworti's  Wajfg&9^ 

gives  the  said  BeojamiD  fais  disoharge.    H^y'fii^bero  of  tins 

most  interesting  pieoe'oF  i^fte history,   . 

'  When  dutv  of  that  day  was  o'er. 
Laid  down  his  whip—and  sanred  no  more* 
Nor  could  the  wa^on  long  sunrive 
Which  Benjauin  nad  ceased  to  drive  ;* 

and  so,  the  good  people  t>f  that  country  had 

' two  losses  to  sustain ; 

We  lost  both  waggoner  and  wain  I  !  V 

Such  is  actually  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  poem  in  fonr 
cantos  !  This  is  the  whole  catastrophe  to  whioh  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  summoned  by  all  the  pomp  of  verse.  Bat  it  is  fiur  to 
let  the  Poet  a^sie^n  in  his  own  words,  his  reason  for  coropoaiDg 
this  ^  adventurous  song.' 

*  Accept,  O  Friend,  for  praise  or  blame^ 
The  gift  of  this  adventurous  Song ;  ^ 
A  record  which  I  dared  to  frame. 
Though  timid  scruples  checked  me  long  ; 
They  checked  roe — and  I  left  the  theme 
Untouch'd — in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 
Of  fctncy  which  tnereon  was  shed. 

Like  pleasant  sun -beams  shifting  still  J 

Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill. 
But  Nature  might  not  be  gainsaid ; 
For  what  I  have  and  what  I  miss 
I  sin|;  of  thes^-^it  makes  my  bliss ! 
Kor  IS  it  I  who  play  the  part. 
But  a  shy  spirit  m  my  hearti 
That  comes  and  gOes-— will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep; 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  present  casCy 
Will  show  a  more  familiar  face ;  ^ 

Returning,  like  a  ghost  unlaid,  '^ 

Until  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid.  ^ 

Fbrgive  me,  then ;  for  I  had  been 
On  friendhr  terms  with  this  Machine : 
In  him.  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 
Our  roadst  through  many  a  long  year's  space, 
A  living  Almanack  had  wes 
W«  had  a  speaking  Diary, 

That,  in  thu  uneventful  place,  .    * 

»         Oave  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name  t^ 

By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  came.  ^^ 

—Yes,  I,  and  all  about  me  herci  "^ 

Through  all  the  chanfi;es  of  the  year,  -^ 

Had  ifeen  him  through  the  moantains  g(h 
In  pomp  of  mijit  or  pomp  of  snoffy  '  -i 

Majestically  huge  and  slow:  ..^u 


:^     •Uk' 


/ 


--•.  n 


c    V  •       .'0r  with  amilder.ffraee  adorains 

The  Lamkcape  <it.A  iumoier'i  momBgl , 
While  Grafcnere  amooth'd  her  liquid  plain 
The  moving  im^ga  td  ^e^sdu ; 
And  nighty  Fairaefd^  Wifh  a  chime 
Of  echoes,  ^o  his  toarch  kept  time  s 
When  little  other  business  stirrM, 
And  little  other  sound  was  heard; 
tn  that  delicious  hour  of  baloii 
Stillness*  solitude,  and  calm, 
Whfle  yet  the  Valley  is  arrayed^ 
On  this  side,  with  a  sober  shade ; 
On  that  is  prodigally  bright-— 
Crag,  lawn,  and  wood,  with  rosy  light— 
.  But  BM>st  of  all,  thou  lordly  Wain  1 
I  wbh  to  have  thee  here  again, 
When  windowi^  flap  and  chimney  roan, 
An^  aU  is  disppal  out  of  doors ; 
And,  sitting  by  my  fire,  I  see 
Eight  sorry  Carts,  do  iess  a  train ! 
Unworthy  Successors  of  thee. 
Come  stiaggling  through  the  wind  and  rain : 
And  oft,  as  they  pass  slowly  on, 
Beneath  my  wioaow— one  by  one- 
See,  perch*d  unon  the  naked  height 
The  summit  or  a  cumbrous  freight, 
A  single  Traveller*— and,  there. 
Another— tl|en  perhaps  a  Pair — 
The  lame,  the  sickly,  and  the  old ; 
Men,  Women,  heameas  with  the  cold; 
And  Babes  in  wet  and  suurvMing  f»light ; 
Which  once,  be  weather  as  it  might. 
Had  still  a  nest  within  a  nest. 
Thy  shelter — and  their  mother's  breast ! 
Then  most  of  all,  then  fiur  the  most, 
00  I  regret  what  we  have  lost ; 
Am  grieved  for  that  unhappy  sin 
Which  robb'd  us  of  aood  Benjamin ; 
And  of  his  stately  Charse,  which  none 
Could  keep  alive  when  lie  was  gone  V  pp.  50—^* 

Now,  who  WDuM  wish  to  disturb  the  innocent '  bliss'  of  this 
poet  with  the  shy  spirit }  Let  Mr.  Wordsworth  write  on,  if  it  so 
please  him,  and  let  him  dream  that  inanity  like  thtt|  the  very 
garrulousness  of  dotage,  is  to  occupv  *  a  permanent  place  in  the 
'  literature  of  his  eooBtrv.*  The  lord  of  Rydal  Mount  may 
safely  disdain  the  pity  which  one  might  be  led  to  express  for  a 
man  under  less  indepepdent  circumstances,  labouring  under  a 
similar  delusion.  He  neitber  sedu  a  precarious  living  from  bis 
pen,  nor  bangs  upon  the  sentence  of  the  critic  for  his  praise. 
But  there  are  many  who  have  never  beeu  of  the  number  of  bis 
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guests  or  of  bis  flatterers,  fvlio  yet  have  ranked  am  lOg  hia  aaai 
genuine  admirers,  and  whose  mortification  urill  not  be  saiaU  at 
being  constrained  to  recognise  in  these  productions  the  uneqifr 
▼ocal  marks  of  that  tincture  of  imbecilic?  which  is  the  laVpt 
cause  of  the  eccentric  action  of  true  genius.  That  iinbectlilj^ 
they  have  been  hitherto  backward  to  admit  as  at  all  CMimpatiUi 
with  so  much  undoubted  talent ;  they  have  attributed  the  pe» 
liarities  of  style  on  which  with  so  much  malignant  pleaaiure  lb 
party -critic  has  fastenedi  to  originality,  to  the  seduction  of  ajs*  \ 
tem,  to  retired  habits,  or  at  worst  to  bad  taste.  Yet,  what  it  M  ^ 
taste,  but  in  other  words  an  imbecility  of  judgement,  mora  tr 
less,  in  reference  to  the  objects  and  the  qualities  of  tbioga  witk 
which  the  imagination  is  conversant?  Whereever  bad  taste  ii 
characteristically  predominant,  it  argues  in  some  [vart  of  Ihi 
mental  constitution  a  defedt,  a  defect  of  genius,  for  we  koowrf 
no  sound  definition  of  genius  which  excludes  the  idea  of 


Shakspeare  bad  exquisite  taste.  Milton*s  taste  wAs  atill  BMie  4 
refined.  All  our  best  poets  exhibit  this  quality  in  a,  fffreater  m  | 
less  degree  of  perfection,  and  they  are  read  in  proportion  «a  tluf 
exhibit  it.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  system  pours  contempt  aa 
all  those  finer  rules  which  his  predecessors  have  woiked  by :  hr 
is  for  bringing  in  a  Gothic  horde  of  potters  and  pedlars  and 
waggoners  upon  the  classic  regions  of  poetry :  he  has  attempid 
to  set  up  a  new  reign  of  taste,  and  he  has  sacrificed  his  genisi 
in  tlie  adventure. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  one  chance  of  being  read  by  posteritj. 
It  rests  upon  his  finding  some  judicious  friend  to  do  for  bin  the 
kind  office  which  Pope  did  for  Parndl,  and  which  has  probab^ 
saved  his  fame.  If  Wordsworth's  best  pieces  could  be  collected 
into  one  volnme,  some  of  his  early  lyrics,  a  few  of  his  odes,  hii 
noble  sonnets,  all  his  landscape  sketches,  and  die  best  parts  o( 
the  Excursion,  while  his  ideots  and  his  waggoners  were  collected 
into  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  Uie  *  Sybilline  leaw 
would  form  a  most  precious  addition  to  our  UteAiture,  and  hii 
name  and  his  poetry  would  live,  when  his  system,  and  his  ab- 
surdities, and  his  critics  should  be  forgotten. 

As  for  ourselves,  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  probaUy  set  lighdj 
enough  by  our  praises  or  our  censure ;  but  we  feel  we  owe  hifl 
onr  best  thanks.  We  have  derived  from  some  of  his  poetry  thi 
highest  pleasnre,  and  even  from  his  worst  productions  we  have 
gained  something  of  moral  value,  in  which  we  should  be  glad 
that  our  readers  should  participate.  If  amid  the  anxious  bustle 
and  collision  of  scenes  to  which  the  calm  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  intense  solitude  of  her  mountain  recesses,  seem  to  disown  all 
relation,  the  imagination  being  scarcely  able  to  realixa  them  as 
differeut  as|)ects  of  the  same  world, — if  jaded  with  the  fatigoee 
ami  impertinences  of  an  artificialisMd  state  of  society^,  we  have 
suffered  ourselves  to  dwell  at  times  with  en^y  on  the  blissfal 
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svp&nts  of  ^reen  mounts  and  shady  burns,  and  to  envy  more 
«cially  the  man  whose  gifted  fancy  could  people  the  solitudes 
lature  with  the  sociable  sprites  of  the  ideal  world, — ^it  hat 
▼ed  more  than  perhaps  any  thins:  to  reconcile  us  to  our 
hbler  lot,  and  less  aspirint^  labours,  to  perceive  at  what  a 
ce  this  life  of  intellectual  luxury  is  often  purchased  ;  how  cer-> 
ily  a  man  suffers  in  the  entireness  of  his  moral  being  for 
bdrawing:  himself  from  the  active  service  and  warfare  of 
omon  life,  when  his  affections  have  not  laid  hold  of  the  nobler 
lities  with  which  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian  are  then 
St  conversant. 

ft  b  true  that,  to  a  benevolent  mind,  the  meanest  participant 
lumanity,  be  he  a  potter,  a  pedlar,  or  what  he '  may,  is,  in 
^rence  to  the  essential  qualities  and  circumstances  of  bia 
D^,  most  interestinc;,  but  this  interest  arises  from  regarding 
I  under  an  aspect  widely  different  from  that  in  which  the  poet 
the  artist  views  the  hero  of  his  narrative,  or  the  Subject  for 
ich  he  prepares  the  canvas.  His  imagination  is  governed  by 
luises  of  a  quite  different  kind,  by  habits  and  trains  of  thought 
oily  foreign  from  moral  considerations.  When,  therefore, 
ifbjects  of  the  imagination  f  things  mean,  trifling,  and  even 
i  degraded  nature,  are  chosen  and  dwelt  upon,  and  when  the 
argies  of  thought  are  lavished  upon  subjects  like  these,  we  are 
rranted  in  saying,  that  the  mind  of  the  individual,  whatever 
its  native  power,  and  its  power  may  remain  undiminished, 
>  lost  some  portion  of  itJB  sanity. 

^e  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  sonnets.  ThiB 
owing  two  amply  justify  the  application  of  that  epithet 

^  I  watch,  and  lo^g  have  vatch'd,  with  calm  regret 
Yon  slowly-sinking  Star, — immortal  Sire 

iSo  roiffht  be  seem)  of  all  the  glittering  quire  ! 
ilue  etner  still  surrounds  him — ^yet — and  yet ; 
But  now  the  horizon*s  rocky  parapet 
Is  reached ;  where,  forfeiting  his  bright  attire. 
He  burns — tranAmilted  to  a  sullen  fire, 
That  droops  and  dwindles ;  and,  the  appointed  debt 
To  the  iymg  moments  paid^  is  seen  no  more. 
Angels  and  Gods !  toe  struggle  with  our  fiite. 
While  health,  power,  glory,  pitiably  decline. 
Depressed  and  then  extinguished :  and  our  state» 
In  this,  how  difierent,  lost  Star,  firom  thine, 
That  no  to-au)rrow  shall  our  beams  restore  1 

*  Eve's  lingering  clouds  extend  in  solid  bars 
Through  the  grey  west ;  and  lo !  these  waters,  steeled 
:    By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars ; 
Jpvfe^^Venus-  ■ » -tnd  the  mddy  crest  of  Mars, 


Newtoo's   Letter: 

•Ami  hit  fellmn,  beauteauilr  rereftled 

At  bsppv  dittance  Iroiu  eartn's  groaning  fieN^. 

Where  ruthlcw  mart&ls  wue  incesiaot  wan. 

Is  it  a  mirror : — or  the  Deilicr  sphere 

Opening  it«  vit&t  abyds,  while  fancy  feeda 

On  the  rid)  show !  -  But  lilt  I  a  voice  ii  near  ; 

Great  Pan  himseir  low-whijpenng  through  the  rtedM, 

*'  Bu  than,  ful  ihou  .  for,  if  unholy  deetii 

"  Kavage  the  world,  tranquilhiy  i»  here  I" '  pp..66>'69.  ■ 
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puis  cormpondence  took  its  rise,  we  are  informed,  '  f 
'-  *  the  difficulties  and  )ier]iltixitieit  wiiiuli  agitated  the  boi 
of  Mr.  BarlaM,  when  about  to  enter  Upon  the  work  of 
■tinimry.  >le  was,  at  Uie  tiina  of  addresting  hia  first  letter 
Mr.  Newton,  a  student  belonging  to  theAntiburgharmjnod  a 
StMJilund,  ami  his  objic-i  appvars  to  have  been  to  elicit  tb«  WfiH 
and  dincliun  of  a  man  lor  whose  character  lie  had  ountafii 
the  higheMt  veneration  from  the  con^lunt  perusal  ofliiB  wiMigk 
The  llrst  6ti>  p«?ea  of  the  volume  are  occujiied  with  four  letMtt 
from  Mr.  Barlans,  in  which  will  he  found  a  sketch  of  (he  Of{|^ 
and  principlea  of  tlie  secedera  from  the  Scottish  ChurA,  udH 
account  of  tlie  dilttTence  between  the  Burgbera  and  AM^ 
burghers,  and  these  form  by  aq  roeann  the  leaat  JntereatiBf  pHirf 
the  volume.  At  that  peri^id,  there  were  nearly  one  faundrea  ■»• 
ters  in  the  Antiburgher  synud.  I  lit;ir  congregationa  are  alalil 
to  consist,  upon  an  averagf,  of  from  four  to  live  hundnd  *  cs» 
*  minuble  persons.*  The  sirirtiiPBH  of  (he  Aniiburglier  dieeipfai 
is  dwelt  iiiion  by  Mr.  Barlass  with  strung  approbation  ;  mm)  ■ 
to  doctrine,  he  remarks,  that  while  religious  people  io  the  Eita- 
blishmitnt  have  in  some  truses  to  go  to  some  three  or  fctur  a^ 
rishes  before  Ihcy  can  be  sure  of  woA  for  ihcir  souh,  .th«  mut- 
ton of  the  Secession,  from  one  side  of  the  l^itf^tQia  la  enattHl^ 
preach  as  with  one  voice. 

*  .\s  to  tlieir  manners.  (language  and  delivery  T  meap, )  foat 
have  more  of  the  nnafiiict^d  viinplicity  of  the  old  Scotch  t'rfAyte- 
rian,  white  others  affect  more  of  the  fashionable  and  polite  air,  thoe^ 
it  does  not  alwuya  succeed  with  them.  I  huve  often  observed  tbci; 
len  attentive  to  the  matter  of  their  sermon  ;  and  their  manner  leeih 
the  more  ignorant  to  admire  the  man  hitber  than  the  tcntinK^t. 
Hence,  Komeiime*  the  Hilliest  preachers  are  the  moat  pupiitar  at  fiat, 
though  in  a  course  of  years  a  man  is  generally  eateemi.^  Bccordiiq[  la 
his  real  merit.  Theaioi4bW  and  godly  Mr.  Hervey  hm,  lo  be  am 
vmy  innocently,  hurt  »  great  nuny  prbachera  hete.  I'/icy  will  »t. 
tempt  f  and  a  needless,  hard  task  It  is)  to  imiiaie  hia  pet  ~  pm*Pk  ivl 
they  only  get  some  high  soundii^  voCiWles,  ill  enough  J91  d.'  pn.  j|ft, 
Willi  great  aiiBpUcit;,  Mr.  B.  in  one  »C  .  D^MVPII 
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iiis  venerable  correBpoodent,  that  he  ^  likes*  him  '  ev^ry  way  aa 
'  well  as  ihoagh  he  were  an  Antihur^her'  like  himself. 

The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Newton  are  in  his  nsnal  frank  and 
familiar  style,  full  of  pithy  remark  and  anecdote,  f^eplete  with 
sound  sense  and  kindness.  They  were  evidently  written  under 
no  apprehension  that  they  would  be  exposed  fo  the  public  eye. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refi^ret  that  they  have  been  preservcfl. 
Referring  t9  Mr,  Barlass^s  account  of  the  Secession,  he^  can* 
dtdly  owns,  that  had  Divine  Providence  so  8^uid«^d  him,  lie 
could  with  equal  cheerfulness  have '  served  his  Master  in  the 
Church  df  Scotland,  '  without  either  hierarchy  or  surplice.^ 

*  At  Olney/  he  writes,  *  (and  it  is  much  the  same  in  all  the 
parishes  where  the  Lord  has  placed  awakened  minigters)  we  are 
jBcclesia  intra  Ecclesiam.  I  preach  to  many,  but  those  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  touches  are  the  people  of  my  peculiar  charge ;  and  though 
I  have  BO  authoritative  jurisdiction  over  them,  vet  the  Lord  gives  me 
that  weight  by  the  word  of  tlie  ministry,  that  tnev  are,  in  general,  as 
mudi  unwilling  to  grieve  me,  as  if  1  were  armed  with  the  plenitudb 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  Indeed  I  desire  no  power  as  a  minister, 
bnt  what  I  derive  from  the  power  of  the  word  upon  their  consciences. 
I  do  not  seem  to  rule  them,  but  when  my  desire  is  known  it  is  seldom 
crossed,  and  I  believe  many  of  them  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds^  if 
they  thought  they  had  displeased  me.     And  though  I  have  not  a 

rraitive  right  by  my  office  as  a  clereyman,  to  exclude  any  from  die 
ord's  table,  yet  he  has  been  pleased  so  to  enforce  what  1  have  said 
Irom  the  pulpit,  that  few  come  thither  without  my  approbatioii. 
Perhaps  there  lire  not  many  assemblies  in  the  kingdom  wnere  there 
are  fewer  come  to  that  ordinance,  whom  the  minister  wosid  wish 
absent,  than  at  Olney.  So  that  without  any  explicit  discipline,  the 
>end  which  discipline  should  aim  at  is,  in  a  tolerable  degree,  answered* 
On  the  other  hand,  my  superiors  in  the  church,  leave  me  at  full 
liberty  to  preach  and  manage,  within  my  own  parish,  as  1  please. 
The  bishop  usually  comes  into  the  neighbourhood  once  in  three 
jrears,  the  archdeacon  annually.  At  those  times  I  wait  on  them^ 
answer  to  my  name«  dine  with  them,  and  then  return  home.  Ana 
this  is  ad  the  weight  of  church  power  that  I  feel.  Except  for  aboot 
four  days  in  three  years,  I  know  no  more  of  a  superior,  than  if  I  wiks 
an  archbishop  myself.' 

Mr.  Barlass,  in  reply,  congratulates  the  good  curate  of  Olney. 
upon  having  so  agreeable,  obedient,  and  thriving  a  flock,  aiiq 
ti|MHi  having  liberty  to  manage  them  as  he  was  <lirected  by  the 
woniiy  without  being  ^  forced  to  be  submi|sive  to  the  will  of  mail/ 
^rXt  if>*  be  adds,  *  a  great  mercy  to  you  and  your  people,  that 
^•:;]fett  have  80  little  to  do  with  superiors.  How  would  some  Of 
1\4lie  good  6id  doctrinal  Puritana  have  rejoiced  in  auch  an  in- 
%idimlgeD0e ;  when,  alas,  they  could  not  obtain  it  !* 
-^X^WMmBt  to  Mr.  BarhiB«'s  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Hervey^ 
iueoeasori  Mr.  N.  writes : 

'     ■ . 

^'  i  bdieire  l^eire  l^as  not  hsen  a  gospel  sermon  preached  at  Weston«> 
Pimt  iiDM4f[ri  V^tf%  iiMti\  A^r  ^  I  j^ear  that  there  is  one 
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«pirttaisi1  person  in  the  parish.  Hit  other  parish  of  CoHingtrte  b  Be- 
wise  now  a  dark  place ;  (hough  there  may  be  half  a  dosea  pcoplf 
there  who  know  something  of  the  Lord.  1  preached  twice  a  ym 
at  Coll ingtree.  for  about  ten  years,  but  I  am  now  quite  shut  out*.  Jfe 
Hervey'ii  usefulness  was  chiefly  in  his  writings.  A  few  people  in  die 
neighbourhood  profited  by  him,  who,  since  his  death,  have  morth 
joined  the  Dissenters ;  but  he  never  knew  that  one  soul  was  awaheaci 
in  the  parish  where  he  lived — though  he  was  in  every  respect  oat  cf 
the  greatest  prcacliers  of  the  age.  As  plain  in  his  pulpit  aervioe  ■ 
he  is  elegant  in  his  writings.  The  Lord  showed  in  hioit  that  tW 
work  is  all  his  own,  and  that  the  liest  instrument  can  do  no  man 
than  he  appoints.  His  own  mother  and  sister  lived  witli  him  %  Ul 
temper  was  heavenly,  his  conversation  always  spiritual  and  inatructifti 
yet  na  could  make  no  impression  upon  them,  living  or  dying/ 

pp.  81, 9L 

The  volume  is  disfiG^ured  by  several  glaring  typographiHi 
inaccuracies.  At  p.  1*23,  there  occurs  a  repetition,  thougli  with 
some  verbal  variations,  of  the  account  given  in  a  preoediog 
letter,  of  the  Author's  first  essay  as  an  extemporary  apaakari 
ivbicli  is  not  ehars^eable  upon  the  printer  ;  but  the  Editor  of  As 
Letters  would  have  done  well  to  print  only  one  of  the  statio 
ments.  The  hints  to  youni^  preachers,  will  be  found  worthy  cf 
attention.  Upon  the  whole,  the  volume,  were  it  uot  for  ths 
exorbitant  price  put  upon  it,  would  deserve  to  obtain  an  extca- 
aive  circulation. 


Art.  VII L  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr*.  Sank 
Savage,  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A«)L 
By  J.  B.  Williams.  With  a  recommendatory  Preface  bj  the  Rev. 
William  Jay,  of  Baht,  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  264.  Prici 
5s«  London.  1819. 

WE  have  unintentionally  suflTered  this  valuable  little  woiki 
to  r(*ach  a  second  edition,  without  obtaining  from  us  thil 
notice  which  it  deserves.  No  form  in  which  religious  instrae- 
tion  can  be  presented,  has  proved  more  efficient  for  the  poa^mi 
of  usefulness,  than  that  description  of  memoir  which  mostef 
our  readers  will  recognise  under  the  term  chaet  biography. 
The  species  of  writing  in  which  Mrs.  Savage  iiidulgea,  0 
formably  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  her  day,  has  ben, 
Mr.  Jay  remarks,  ^  abused  and  rendered  ridiculous  by  ill 
*  minuteness  and  too  frequent  publication  :'  but  the  daoghlK 
of  Pliilip  Henry,  was  a  womai)  of  no  ordinary  character  ;  ssdt 
these  unstudied,  undisguised  representations  of  her  pri 
feelings,  will  be  perused  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  ioto 
by  that  class  of  readers  by  whom  alone  such  a  volume  as 
can  be  appreciated.  The  few  scattered  memoranda  relatiitf  Si 
passing  events,  which  occur  in  her  diary,  are  particularly  ▼alii* 
ble  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  times.  '  Could  the  illaltii 
<  a  of  Mrs.  Savage's  times  be  explored,*  remarks  Mr.  Jta|S 
'  what  a  contrast  would  be  found  between  the  sentiaients  wmk 
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' -.wonhisS' confessed  before  God  in  their  most  sacred  vaomeots 
^  and  those  cbarfired  i  upon  them  by  their  calumniatiDg .  advert 
taries !'  An  extract  remarkably  in  pointy  is  giveofroai  Mrs. 
Savage's  diary,  bearing  date  1663,  May  29th. 

thanksgiving  day  for  the  king's  return ;  a  iqercy  in  itself^  for 
he  Lord  be  praised,  though  I,  and  many  more  sufter  for  lU' 

Mrs.  Savage  was  a  conscientious  and  firm  Nonconfortfisfy 
hftt  her  attachment  to  those  principles  tvas  united  with  that 
moderation  of  temper  which  is  the  general  accompaniment  of 
firmness  and  decision  of  sentiment,  while  it  is  as  rarely  atten-^ 
dant  upon  a  spurious  liberality.  The  following  letter,  addressed 
to  a  clergyman  who  had  discovered  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  her  understanding  and  her  feel* 
ings. 

<  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  have  long  desired  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  excuse  ray  doing  thus,  since  you  are  so  obliging 
and  easy  of  access,  but  only  for  privady,  especially  as  it  becomes 
such  as  I  in  silence  to  learn.  Yet,  we  are  also  commanded  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  anl 
fear.  Therefore,  you  will  pardon  my  boldness  in  thus  expressing 
my  thoughts.  Women's  tongues  and  pens  sometimes  claim  a  free« 
dom,  which  men,  who  are  more  wise  and  reserved,  will  not  use.  It 
is  (or  may  be  thought)  our  unhappiness  to  differ  from  the  £sta« 
blished  Church  in  some  lesser  things,  but  while  we  agree  in  Ainda* 
tncntals,  why  should  ther6  be,  among  us,  strife  and  envying? 

*  The  hign  charge  we  had  yesterday  from  you,  of  deSiUh  prtde, 
drrogance,  Sfc,^  I  cannot  account  light,  especially  from  one 'who 
should  stand  in  the  place  of  God,  to  ^uide  and  direct  us  in  the  way 
to  heaven.  I  think  it  invidious  to  judge  men's  hearts,  which  none 
but  God  can  do.  It  cknnot  be  in  itself  sinful  to  dissent  from  the 
diUrch,  else  why  did  we  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ? 

*  For  my  own  part — I  freely  profess  that  I  have  seen  so  much 
sincere  piety,  fervent  charity,  and  humility  practised  in  those  I  have 
joined  with,  and  found  such  solid  peace  and  tranquillity  in  this  way  I 
have  walked  in,  that,  1  trust,  I  shall  never  be  either  allured,  or 
affrighted,  from  it.  The  name  of  schism  (that  ecclesiastical  scare- 
crow) is  industriously,  though  falsely  thrown  on  us,  as  I  have  seen 

S roved.  But  if  it  were  true — who  is  in  the  fault  ?  The  i mposers  ol 
lings,  themselves  own  to  be  unnecessary — or,  us  who  dare  not  com* 
ply  with  them — ^yet  desirous  to  sacrifice  any  thing  to  peace  but 
tirath  ?  1  must  say,  as  any  unprejudiced  plerson  will,  that  if  the 
Noncohformists  are  mistaken,  they  are  the  most  unhappy  to  exclude 
thenuelves  from  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  world,  and  expose  them* 
a^ves  to  poverty,  sccrn,  and  hatred.  I  must  do  tliem  that  justice  to 
Cell,  you,  1  never  remember  to  have  heard  one  public  reflection  front 
any  of  them  upon  the  established  church.  1  need  not  here  enter 
into  the  merits  of  their  cause,  which  hath  so  many  better  advocates ; 
•pjy  I  must  take  the  freedom  to  eitpress  my  resentments*  that  w« 
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have,  HUeUmHt  (Void  your  nulpitf  mcb  kMn.  rt/imtliom-m  Itlbiii* 
■ip^ hew,  and ai,  lam  aura,  ao  no  real  good  ^o  uyDafc..,(I^gi||t 
]()l|DgB  or^  ibc  Gotpel-iTaith  tq  Cbrut — repenUDGO  .unjtfi^iQNiTMf 
i^V  .obedience — tli|!Gie  ve  enough  to  spend  our  acij  .PWAt'^t^J 
Wprt^ j '  person  write*.  Our  livea  are  snort,  our  work  g'tpiaLjW 
wnU  preclo)U^  heaven  and  hell  reJl  thin^x,  and  allttfat  m'lut  D^i^^ 
wc  aternltji'mtifit  be  done  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  lue.-  Th^r^SS 
1  wii  always  glad  to  hear  ttimistere  ingiat  on  theie  great  thiiigL  'f 
tru'much  albcted,  many  years  a«n,  with  a  lermon  I  irrote  ftoSlH^ 
on  thow  words — Pvri/ying  la  hrmulf  a  peculiar  pffle,  memLm'Jf 
gnoinwh-  I  with  you  would  preach,  and  pray,  ai  you  did  then; 
jet,  good  Sir,  escuae  my  freedom  in  thua  giving  vent  tonjlfr — ""^ 
I  think  there  ia  no  tamily  but  oura  in  the  parith,  that  are  no 
diaaeirtera;  yet,  you  know,  we  are  aa  true  friends  to  joh,  aad'tlil 
church,  as  any  in  the  p  <neb,  perhspt  more  than  many  who  pnAmW 
be  entire  tnemben  of  the  church  of  England.  At  many  ofeir 
&mily  attend  the  ministry  as  most,  or  any  of  the  like  nuait>ef  j  yn^it 
is  to  me  aad  that  we  ahouid  be  censured,  and  worse  tboi^lAof  Alp 
them,  than  hundredii  who  absent  themselvea  through  IgOcrtalin^ 
^relesNuesB.  It  is  well  we  are  not  tobe  each  othersjudg^.  ~      \7 

'  Said  my  honoured  fatlier,  when  dyings-"  Follow  pea ceitaifffeUr- 
'  ness,  and  let  them  say  wtiat  they  will."  Thia  hsa  been  ray  d(^Ci4 
doire  and  endeavour.  And  I  solemnly  profess,  I  have  noC  Nf  ill 
cadeavoured  to  draw  my  children  into  tne  aaoje  way,  othenriafttiM 
wbatmy  eitample  might  do,  though  some  of  them  have  taken  paintla 
■tudy  uoae  points,  and  are  not  presbylerians  by  chance,  but  qf  , 
dwice ;  for  I  desire  tbey  maj>  not  pin  tiieir  faith  to  my  aleeve,  but 
choose  for  thequelves,  and.  if  ihey  tuke  this  despised  way,  it  it 
not  because  they  know  no  other,  but  because  they  know  no  better. 

'  I  have  heard  divers  con'plain  thut  you  speak  10  low,  they  can 
■esrce  bear  you.  but  I  observed  yenterdvy  you  (xniid  raise  jour  voice- 
If  1  had  foreseen  our 'treatment,  I  believe  my  place  hud  beca  empty, 
I  know  not  how  they  will  answer  it  who  beat  their  felbu-bervaotc, 
and.  cast  atoneii  instead  of  bread.  1  know  not  ohat  the  Cbuivli 
would  have— they  have  all  the  profits,  preferments,  und  udvoiUi^fy 
they  ean  desire,  yet,  because  our  Governors  take  off  the  pQwW  U> 
petfecute.  i(  avails  nothing.  But  I  am  quite  too  tedious,  anq  t  craM 
yourpardoD,  Sir,  a  thousand  times,  for  my  freedom  with  y^q,'  i 
truly  respect  your  person  and  roinistrv,  and  pray  for  its  sucJceiiK  "  I 
am  saiiahed  you  well  know  the  great  vidue  of  all  souli,  ini\  the  dnii>^ 
<^mOBt,  This  thought  will  quicken  you  to  ciy  aloud,  and  «hewyiut 
hearera  their  sio  and  duty  before  it  be  too  late.  What  a  blessad 
place  is  heaven,  where  there  will  be  no  divisinns,  or  disturboncea  Isr 
ever -I  To  wbich  glory  He  briiig«  us  who  hjth  must  dearly  b(iUKlMi<V 
with  the  Jneatiaume  price  of  his  own  blood.    Amen.'    ^p.  l,i,-fj^ 

'  The  Gditor  of  the  present  memoiriiifbrmsits.lhiil  Mrs.'SiiM^ 
left  in  her  own  baud- writing  a  Diary  of  many  Tolnmes,  tUm^ 
mencinff  with  the  year  17B8,  and  extending,  with  lew  Jht^i  "^ 
to  (he  period  of  her  demb.  From  this  ilocumeui  the  iistfr^ ' 
fcu  ma  compiled.    The  work  ia  dindediuto  sectioti^i  "" 
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wiridr,  tcoi>rdi(igf  tb  tbe  plan  pui^aed  by  Mi*.  Ortdn,  tirhte  life 
«I>rr  l>addrMgpe,  Is  devoted  to  Ibe  illustration  of  some^atticuto 
featare  of  her  character.  In  an  ordinary  memoir,  this  plan  .woiild 
iM|  objectionable,  as  leading  to  unnecessary  diSusencss  ^dire<i^ 
Jietition,  but 'a  work  of  this  nature  is  obviously  not  designed  to  Mb 
t^ad  through  at  a  sitting :  it  is  rather  to  be  taken  up  at  lutervals^ 
M  tbe  companion  of  a  leisure  hour,  oq  wtiich  occasions/  th'i 
oectional  arrangement  will  be  found  the  most  conTenient  and  in^* 
IM'essive ;  and  it  comported  best  with  the  Editor's  pl^  of  selection. 

It  Can  hardly  be  necessary  to  give  auy  further  extra6ts^  riu 
order  ta  justify  our  adding  our  hearty  recommendation  of  theso 
Memoirs,  to  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  MSS^  by  tbe  Re?.  Mn 
^Vay,  who  professes  indeed  to  have  rendered  himsdf  in  some 
measure  responsible  by  his  advice  for  its  publication. 

Mr.  WiUiams  has  subjoined,  in  an  appendit,  an  account  of 
some  other  members  of  the  Henry  family,  gathered  from  thi^ 
BMiuacripts  in  his  possession,  and  an  interesting  memoir  of  one 
of  their  most  intimate  friends,  referred  to  in  the  Diary,  the  Rev. 
James  Owen,  drawn  up  principally  from  a  scarce  tract  written 
by  Dr.  Charlei  Owen  bif  brother.  The  religious  public  are 
tinder  obligations  to  him  for  the  volume  with  whidi  he  has  fur^ 
nisbedthem. 

Art  X.  J^siracls  of  Letters  on  the  object  and  connexions  of.thi^ 
Britiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the  Eev.  John  Owen»  A.  M* 
during  his  late  tour  to  France,  and  Switzerluid,  8vo.  pp.  46 ;  LiMt» 
don,  1819.  * 

ALTHOUGH  a  publication  of  tliis  description  sdjiroely  oomes 
within  the  range  of  our  oridcal  notice,  it  contains  matter  of 
too  much  interest,  and  connects  itself  with  the  subject  of  some 
former  articles  too  closely,  to  admit  of  our  passing  it  over. 
Mr.  Owen's  primarv  object  in  this  excursion,  was  the  re-estt* 
bUfibment  of  his  health,  but  he  travelled  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Committee,  and  was  constantly  occupied  with  inquiries  or  exer- 
tions»  bearing  upon  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  to  which  he 
is  devoted. 

The  establisbment  of  a  Protestant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  under 
the  immediate  sanetionof  the  Government,  was  the  first  obj^t 
ffkicb  be  was  commissioned  to  afford  his  aid  in  accomplishiiig, 
Vtie  plan  was  arranged,  and  some  preliminary  steps  had  been 
tifcen,  before  be  left  that  capital  to  prdsccute  his  tour,  and  on  bis 
Ij^ttrn,  be  found  every  thing  ripe  for  a  general  meeting.  It 
vvpuld  not  have  been  prudent  for  an  individual  from  this  country 
to  appear  very  prominently  in  tbe  formation  of  a  society  of 
^18  nature  in  France.  Mr.  Owen,  however,  bad  the  satis- 
fcctfon  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
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and  of  receiving;  from  bis  Grace  the  \vuriiicst  assuraiifeft  •( 
rneiv1shi|)  for  tl\e  Society.  Tlie  dcNij^n  has  hubsequcally  Ua 
Canicd  into  efTect:  a  Bible  Socii'ty  has  been  forineil  in  ill 
ca4)i(al  of  Franco,  uudcr  tlie  pr^^sicitMioy  of  the  ]!ilar«|iiui  dti  Jmk 
court,  ajnti  with  ti.esuuatiun  of  the  executive  Goveriiiuenty  frw 
tiie  operation  of  which  there  cauiiot  fail  to  accrue  tko  most  in- 
portant  advauiages. 

Another  noost  interesting  undertaking  which  engaged  Mii 
Owen's  attention  at  Paris,  was  the  printing  of  the  Turkish  Nar  J 
I'estament,  witich  is  going  forward  at  ti)e  t^xpeiksc  uf  lbs  , 
British  nod  Foreign  Bible  Society,  nuder  the  direction  of  Pco-  j 
fossor  KiefTer.  Tlie  laborious  nature  of  the  Professorate  task|  it 
editing  this  volume,  is  t)ius  described. 

•  He  transcribes  every  portion  of  the  text  with  his  own  hand:  sal 
collates  it,  as  hepmeeeds,  with  the  ori^iiml  Greek  :  the  English,  Gcr* 
innn,  and  French  versions  ;  the  I'artar  verbions  of  Seaman,  and  of  tla 
Scotch  Missionaries  at  Karass ;  the  Arabic,  by  the  Propaganda!  Eip^  T 
nius,  6abat  and  the  London  quarto;  the  Penbian  in  the  London  Fon* 
glotty  and  that  by  Marty  n:  availins^  himself  also*  throughout,  of  ibi 
assistance  afforded  by  Purkhurst,  UoKeimmllcr,  and  Griesbaclu  ,  ^1 
these  books  of  reference  are  disposed  on  the  Prufessor'ti  table,  in  rack 
a  manner  as  to  enable  him  lo  consult  them  with  the  greatest  order  ai 
convenience :  and  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  plan,  as  well* 
from  the  exactness  with  which  it  is  pursued,  there  is  good  reason  li 
believe,  that  the  work,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  Professor's  iiaai^  1 
will  be  as  faithful  and  correct  as  it  would  be  passible  to  render  tht 
first  edition  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  never  before  b«i 
published.' 

The  work  is  being  printed  in  the  Imprimerie  Rogale» 
Mr.  Owen  speaks  in  terms  of  the  hii^hest  admiratioD  of  tb 
Professor's  literary  accomplishments,  of  his  intei^rity  of  inai^ 
and  his  urbanity  of  manners.  Brief  but  interesting  Doiioeasn 
given  of  some  other  distinguished  foreigners;  of  M.  Oaviav 
the  distinguished  (ifologist,  a  Protestant,  a  wtrm  friend  to  tbi 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  Purii 
Bible  Society ;  of  Baron  Siivestre  de  Sacy,  vrho,  tlioiiqh  i 
Catholic,  has  publicly  advocated  the  British  and  Foreii^  Bibb 
S<K.*iety  in  the  Journal  den  tS^avuHS ;  of  the  venerable  Bisbsp 
Grci^oire,  the  Ami  des  Aoiir,  who  has  himself  distributed  verf 
largely  the  New  Testament  by  31aitre  de  Saey  ;  of  tlie  Gowl 
d*Hauterive,  and  of  Monsieur  Remusat,  Professmr  of  ttfal 
Chinese  language  in  the  Uoyal  College.  ,     n 

On  his  way  to  Buch,  the  traveller  passed  tbrooifh  a  Tilllgf 
inhabited  chiefly  b>  Jews,  amonic  ^hom  Professor  SpleiaH.ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  wnose  parish  they  reside,  cbecrfidlf 
engaged  to  distribute  any  number  of  co|)ies  of  liie  UAte0 
New  Testameut  with  which  the  Society  should         ish  him.   ■ 
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'  At  Cdhstan'ccy  MK  Owen  was  enabled  by '  pcrsontil  'inquine'^ 
4o  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  Hofy 
Scriptures  is  proccetlin^  aitton*^  the  CatholicH.  It  appears  that 
since  the  year  1807,  at  which  lime  this  distribution  commen6ed^ 
more  than  30,000  of  the  Catholic  New  Testament  have-  b(»t!iii 
put  in  circulation.  The  liberal  contributiops  of '  Oarorr  Vuii 
Wessenberg  were  of  coosiderable  aid  ii)  eiiabllng^  the  Society 
to  make  these  extensive  purchases.  Many  of  the  copicH  *  bavQ 
^Tonnd  their  way  into  the^schools,  (which  are  pfospmnti^  abunr. 
f  dantly  in  the  Bishoprick,)  and  not  a  tew  into  the  convents 
^  th(;iuscjves,  in  sgiuc  of  which  a  very  iavouratijie  disposition 
'  to  the  reudin^^of  the  Scriptures  has  beep  mansftisred.* 

3Ir.  Owen  luct  with  a  4ii{^hly  i^r.itifyins^  Tfcepiion  frona  the 
Pro- vicar  Ueifiengen,  the  second  ecclesiastic  in  the  diocp&e.  ' 

*  I  found  him  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  profound  thinking, 
$ini|)lc  manners,  and'  warm  and  liberal  piejty.  In  the*  conversatioa 
with  which  be  favoured  mc,  tlic  Pro. Vicar  adverted,  with  high  ap« 
probation,  to  the  object  of  our  Society,  that  of  circulating  the 
Scriptures  witliout  note  or  comments  He  considered  aH  the  scnisms 
ivhich  had  taken  place,  to  have. arisen  from  the  undue  stress  laid 
upon  human  interpretations.  The  recognition  (he  observed)  of  the 
pure  word  of  God,  as  the  unerring  standard  of  truth,  wast  a^ptfftciple 
in  which  he  most  heartily  concurred  ;  and  he  was  convinced,  thftt  it 
would,  eventually,  unite  all  the  different  denominations  of  X3hristians 
in  one  holy  catholic  church.  Let  the  labourers  in  this  glorious  work 
be  stedfust,  and  unmovable;  ajod  their  cause  must  finally  triumph* 
^*  I  am^'  (he  added)  **  a  soldier  of  Christ,  an  aged  weak  instrument 
in  his  service;  but,  wherever  I  may  be  stationed,  I  shall  et'tdeavour 
to  stand  my  ground  in  defending  thi^  gospej  in  its  purity,  and  resisting 
to  the  lost  all  attempts  to  ithpose  upon  mc,  as  commandments  pf  God, 
the  traditions  of  men.*'  Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  raadehioa 
^with  his  permission)  a  second  visit.  In  the  couriSL*  of  our  interview^ 
(which  lasted  a  considerable  time,)  the  Pro- Vicar  entertained  me 
with  a  variety  of  observations,  all  characterized  by  acutcness  of  thought^ 
and  liberality  of  aentiipent.  He  referred,  with  a  mixture  of  respeci 
for  the  victim*  and  indignation  against  his  persecutors,  to^  the  iU 
lustrious  John  Huss.  **  The  house  in  which  you  now  are/*  (said  this 
vqperable  eccleaiasticy).  1'  is  that  in  whiph  John  Huss  wa^s  confined  i** 
and,  conducting  us  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  thi^wing  open  tl\e 
windows^  he  pointed,  with  much  feeling,  to  the  chamber  which  hatdf. 
been  the  prison  of  thb  n^artyr,  and  the  spot  on  which  he  had  beqn 
cohimitteq  to  the  flames.  He  said,  he  sa^y  Antichrist  in  every  thtog 
which  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  adding,  that,  Ibr  his  part,  the 
only  ijuedtion  he  put  to  a  stranger,  was,  **  Lovest  thoii  the  Lord 
Jeaua  Christ  ?  If  so,  thou  art  my  brother."  He  complained  of-  the 
declension  of  his  eye-sight,  as  occasioning  a  great  impediment  to  hh 
exertions ;  and  said,  that  the  last  thing  which  he  had  written*  ( and 
wJiich'  had  cost  him  a  considerable  effort,)  was*  his  testimony  of  ap<r 
provai  and  rcpommendatioo  in  favour  of  Leander  Van  Ess's  Ne^ 
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The  reader  will  be  pkaKd  with  the  brief  notice  whVk  b  glM 
•fthat  extraordiDarj  and  ineatimable  man,  whose  name  ■nikka 
Ihmiriar  to  every  friend  of  tbe  Bible  Sooiety,  Leaoder  V«B  Btae 
Hie  interriew  between  him  and  onr  Secretary,  took  fWHj 
Casualty  atllie  town  of  Winterthur. 

'  LeandcT  Von  Eel  ii  non  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  appears  to  be 
Aoot  Tortj  jeaiM  of  age.  Hig  countenance  is  iDtelUgcnt  aod  maoly  ; 
Ui  cooveramlon  flueot  ami  animated ;  and  hu  whole  matiner  paritdiei 
of  ibat ardour  and  virocioai  eoergrvhich  so  remarlubly  cliaracteriM 
aH  bis  writings  and  opentioni.  Tbe  diMeninalion  or  the  Scriptnrei, 
and  the  UcMed  effects  with  which  h  is  atteodedi  ate  the  iheine  OU 
which  he  delights  lu  discourse  i  they  seen  to  occupy  his  whnle  souI, 
and  to  constitute,  in  a  maaner,  tbe  element  in  which  he  exists.  Wnb 
what  actirity  aod  vigilance  he  prosecutes  this  object,  may  W<iDf|Hit 
from  his  having  distributed,  on  his  rapid  journey  from  Mwhuigja 
Sasle,  8,500  of  his  Testaments ;  anil,  while  waiting  the  'UMS •'■y 
anriTfli  at  Zurich,  miide  arrangements  with  the  dirocb        '        ^ 
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Tettaimnt.  On  taking  him  by  the  band,  to  bU  hhir  iarewd^'  X  i£ri 
the  Pro. Vicar  what  meseaoe  I  stiould  deliver  fnm  hhn  ttt  tfav  BAk 
Society,  on  my  retom  to  London  i  "  Sir,"  said  he,  after  a^fboK 
^Buse,  "  the  Bible  Society  has  deserved  the  graUtude  of  the  amU; 
uai  it  has  roy  most  cordial  wishes  and  praters  for  its  succesa:^  a^ 
frrsBsini  mj  band,  as  I  wes  retiring  from  him,  he  addetF,  in  a  one  if 
emphatic  tendaroen,  •*  Wir  aad  am,"  ("  We  are  one.") 

*  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  of  my  visit  In 
*ithout  Messing  God  for  having  directed  my  steps  tbtlher,  aaa  opn* 
«H  for  me  access  to  persons  so  eminently  qualified  ane'dispoaad  to  gifa 
•Act  to  my  wishes.  I'be  friends  of  the  Bible  are  both  nmcMna  aaJ 
powerful  in  that  city  and  neighbouriiood.  The  ScriplWoa  aro  Mt 
only  thankfully  received,  but  wo  aaxiously  applied  fin*.  Alroadyfat 
I  have  staled)  have  more  tboo  30,000  copies  bean  distributodi  ihr 
demands  are  increasing,  both  in  the  buhoprick,  and  auMOK  th^ 
Catholics  supplied  from  it  io  other  parts  of  Switzerland ;  and  ao  lii|^ 
1^  i>  Leander  Van  Ess's  last  edition  of  his  Testament,  wii&  laqe 
types,  approved,  that,  should  the  SDOO  copies  which  are  axfad^l 
be  immecuately  received,  it  is  confidentlv  believed,  that  tbew  «MJ|II 
Bol  remain,  in  the  ceivso  of  a  day,  a  single  copy  which  had  not  Mm 
its  destination. 

■There  is,  I  must  observe,  in  the  aspect  eS  Constane*  an  ^'sF 
itagnancy  and  desolation,  which  forcibly  reminds  dm  of  tlw  goOt  It 
oontracteo,  by  haviu  been  the  scene  of  the  condemnation  and 
piartyrdom  of  the  Bonemion  Rerormer.  **  Our  city,"  said  the  good 
I'ro- Vicar,  **  hat  never  proqiered  unce  that  cdoii:  wna  committed." 
Such,  itteomi,  is  also  the  common  persunsitfri  among  the  ealightcptd 
Catholics  of  the  place.  May  we  not  cherish  a  hope,  ihatthe  iofloence 
of  this  teatiroenttasdstedbythc  dissemination  ofthe  Holy  Scripi 


.ve)i{(.'_  and  with  othft^peraom  iu  .die  n^igbbpuxhoodi  /or^.Vll^.^tKi- 
'butioa  qr  (^veral  .tboutaod  muT^.  .  .  .'  -  '.' 
'  WheniJ  cQniidcfed  tl)e  emireAt  quttlificatlons  "T  (liis  .inustnoUs 
.'C^^olit,  for  t^e,.work  in  whicli  Im  Jk  tngaKJed,.tlii;^l';i,v<'ii^i'il'J  ''':',^?,,'f*' 
'tlie  times,  for  em[J«ying  them  ^IJ  p4*?"^C,  apil,  rmriHy,  ilie'iir'i*- 
canifuiiaesi  of  pri»cDt  opportunities,  and'of  a  ITfi;  so  ot'teii  eniiali- 

Sered  by  exertions  and  exposure,  I  full  it  iny  ilut^  to  cncpar^i;e  ih 
le  Mrongest  manDer,  the  eiuirta  iie  is  .niaking  t6  disperse'  ttlc  saertd 
dra<;Iei  id  thoae  chumels  from  vvhioh  Pratettants  are  naturaliy  e}^- 
duded.'  p.  a7.  '  ^ 

At  Zurich,  Mr.  Oyrfia  fpqf|d  tl(,e  hausf^'n1lich  was  otice'lheTfe- 
flldence  ()f  Zuiogle,  flp;w  in  the  possession  of  Antistqs  He«,  4 
d^llngiiuihed  advocate  ot  Iheprincipiesof  the  Rcformalitm.  '  Ip 
ihe  Itfrest  rpqqi  in  this  houBe,  are  lieUl  the  peiioilicill'  nu'ctlnjo 
bf  the^ible  Society^  ^t  Qa^lp,  Mr.  Owqri  presided  ai  an  cxtrabS- 
dinary  meeting  of  th»  Coipinjttee  of  t|ie  Basle  Bible  Sot:"*"!?!  a* 
]ffhich;tie  wifriegged  t^e  aniinetiit^  t>|)ect»cle  of  Luibemns  uid 
.CfklvJDVts,  ]^piscop»iians  ap<l  Frtt.sjiyterians.  Piqleslapts .  aiid 
Githolioe,  iningUng  in  piireet  (larmo'uy.  Professor  Vau  Em 
.was  among  the  number,  and  qppg^ite  to  hitii  '  aat  a  Catholic 
^  .Dean.of  Bimilar  reputjilion,  w|jp  haH, distributed  the  Scri|'tures 

*  very  largeU  through  tte  (bi^ly  two  parishes  within  bis^  juria- 

*  diction.*  At  Neubhatel,  ^r.  Ojven  found  another  Catliotic 
^iMtj'Irho  had  disinifuted  a  great  uuiRber  pf  Van  E&s's  Ne* 
Testament,  and  iv!n>  rel^^tca  Several  sFffcdotes  in  proof  of  tb^ 
■p^pby  eff?9ta!bj  ^liithit  |i8fibeeji  fttt^ndeil.  '_  '' /^ 

Geneva,  as  it  is  a  ^t^ti^p  of  [lecuiiar  iinpor(imce,.;p,it;£]^r 
septed  difficulties  iit]ltteyifiy]i)t  jjur  Tfaveljcr,  6f'>  WP^JH" 
nature.  T^e  re^idi*'^  *)f  "fif,  jsjprnal.'mll  Uave  in  recquJcUou. 
the  oecurrepoes  to  nihich  Mr.  .O^w  ajjuc^,  as  r^W^^nng  1^ 
situation  in  this  place,  one  of  tityu^  responsibility.*  The  re- 
upyal  pf  lllr.  ^aj#n  from  hja  of^fff  recent,  qr  Jn>ip:u9t(ir  ,of  a 
class  in  the  college,  in  consequence  of  his  }^e;ng  cfi^^d  witj( 
Tiplatiogtbe  r^ulatiuiis  imposed  by  theCooipahy'ot'Paslpn'ott 
the  clergy  of  Geneva,  took  place  on  the  very  day  that  Mr^ 
O'Wen  entered  that  city.  The  spirit  of  party  was  already'busy', 
a^ti  accounts  uoi  only  of  his  designs,  hut  of  his  procee^g's, 
[tf^eded  his  arrival  at  the  scene  in  which  those  proceemnffli 
^eje  rejwrted  to  have  taken  place.  He  appears  to  have/'ic^ 
Quilted  bimscif  with  firmness  ajid  pruduncu.  A  g^eral  _Hi^,ti(ln^ 
of  tjie  Geneva  Bible  Society  was  su,inn)oned,  at  which  .-l^i;. 
0wen  ttudicatetl  the  English  Society  frao)  the  misfcpresKa^.^, 
tionK  so  industriously  circulated  by  some  of  the  foreign  ^'"^S 
nlMts  both  in  Germany  and  France,  principally,-  la  it  abeiM 
Am,-'on^Uie  groand  t^  its  being  a  aecfurtan  inatitutiou.    lb 
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was  under  this  character,  he  founil,  that  it  would  excite  the  moit 
jealousy  at  Geneva ;  but  when  he  appealed  to  the  list  of  iu 
patrons,  and  pointed  to  the  names  of  bishops  aoiong;  that  ouBiher, 
the  good  Presbyterians  were  satisfied.  AH  over  the  Contioeiti 
eei^tarianum  is  the  hydra-evil,  which  the  established  of  all  gob- 
munions  concur  in  holding  in '  supreme  abomination.  Bpimi 
palians  and  Presbyterians  appear  to  haTe  agreed  upon  a  laati^ 
truce ;  and  even  Catholic  priests  mingle  with  the  dergy  ll 
heretical  churches.  At  Geneva  Socinianism  does  not  disdus  n 
alliance  with  professional  orthodoxy.  But  Dissenten,  in  tk 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  countries  nearer  to  ua,  are  tak- 
rated  only  by  an  excessive  effort  of  comprehensive  tokraiBBi 
Mr.  Owen,  however,  was  known  to  be  not  a  Dissenter.  Ht 
therefore  gained  admission  to  tht*  pulpit  of  the  Eng^liah  Chvdl^ 
and  the  Syndics,  Calendrini  and  Turrctini,  did  him  the  hoart* 
of  attending  there  successively,  on  the  Sundays  on  wUdi  k 
preached.  Before  he  left  Geneva,  new  arrangenoenta  sMi 
made,  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Bible  Society  of  that  cif 
would  prove  a  more  effective  auxiliary  than  it  has  been  hitbof^ 
On  bis  return,  he  was  overtaken  at  Paris  by  communicatioM  rf 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  from  different  parts,  detailhig  Ai 
pleasing  effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  his  sufisifc 
These  Letters  present  but  a  specimen  of  what  is  taking  dia 
on  the  Continent  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  Hi^ 
Scriptures.  But  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  forei^  ajpiary  ■ 
Car  more  extensive,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  wilhirt 
admiration,  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise, — an  enterpriae,  siaj 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  which  is  so  mudi  achieved  forii 
best  interests  of  mankind,  but  the  mightiest  oomhinatioa  i 
human  endeavours  must  fall  indefinitely  short  of  its  perfsol » 
eomplishment.  We  con^^tulate  Mr.  Owen,  most  hesid|[b 
on  the  happiness  he  must  incessantly  derive  from  bein^  davolri 
to  so  glorious  a  cause. 
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t»tlemeitand  PuUishen  tako  have  vtorh  in  the  mtS9,  ^  oblige 
lomdtustors  of  the  £ci.bctic  Eeyibw^  6v  setuting  Information 
t  paid  J  q/'thesubfect^  extent  f  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ^ 
h  they  m<uf  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  fulticf  if 
Utent  with  tts  Plan. 


In  Jaly  will  be  poMithed,  tooie 
iOf  tb«  Life  of  ledy  Rntsell,  by 
IT  of  Mad.  da  Ddbnd't  •Litters, 
ten  irom  lady  Raseell  to  ber 
»  lord  Rinf!«eU;  vome  Bfiscel- 
\^Hltn  to  and  from  lady  Ru^seJIt 

y  will  be    pablitbed^    in  pott 

Memoirt  of   Min  Cerolioe  £. 

who  died  in  ber  Hth  year,   at 

Oeorji^a.     By  Moses  Waddel, 

Ugiand  bas  in  tba  press.  Letters 
ti  History,  for  tbe  use  of  schools, 
qg  persons. 

Ut.  Mark  Wilks  is  prepariog 
lieation,  lodie  Accoont  of  the 
Kale  of  Prance,  and  of  tbe  late 
ions  in  tbe  aonth. 
!m>th,  one  of  the  Sunreyors 
of  His  Majesty's  Costoms,  is 
;  for  pnUioatioo,  a  new  edition 
Practice  of  the  Customs,  to 
II  be  added  the  new  Cbnsol1d;i<- 
;,  a  lid  oib«r  considerable  i  ai- 
ms. 

5  press,  in  a  pocket-volume^ 
>y  Corral),  and  embelliiihed  with 
ring  by  Heath,  from  aa  original 
-Mti^SB  BiolicsD— or  the  Poetry 
Bible.  A  Ht-iection  of  the 
egant  poetical  translations, 
ses,  and  iuiitattons  of  tbe 
riptures. 

9V.  Dr.  Nares  will  soon  publish, 
i  of  Sermons,^ preached  before 
srsity  of  Oxfoni,  on  tbe  Three 
tie  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of 

Adams  has   in  the  press,  a 

on    the    Modes    of   restoring 

y  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial 

iug  for  pubhcation.  The  Life 
iristopher  Wren,  Kot.  with  a 
rom  an  original  picture.  This 
addition  to  other  matter,  will 


contain  the  whola  sabstanoe  of  tha 
Parentalia,  now  become  very  scarce j 
and  it  is  intended  to  add  outlines  firona 
some  of  the  original  designs  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  now  in  the  library  ol  All  Soult 
ColUge,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  R.  Warner  will  shortly 
puhliMb,  a  Chronological  History  of 
Oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesos  Chrisf, 
from  the  compounded  T^xts  uf  tbe  Four 
Evangelists ;  or,  tbe  English  Diates- 
saron  ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land; 
explanatory  notes;  i)lnstratious  from 
late  oriental  travellers  and  rabbinical 
writers;  aiul  preliminary  articles  of 
useful  information,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  families,  schools,  and  young  persons* 
enteriug  on  the  study,  or  intended  for 
the  profession  of  divinity. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
publibhady  volume  I.-  of  a  Treatise  on 
Apoplexy,  including  Apoplexia  Hydro- 
cephalica,  or  Water  in  the  Head ;  with 
an  Introductory  A<-coont  of  the  opi- 
nions of  ancient  and  modern  Physiolo- 
gists, respecting  tre  Nature  and  Uses 
of  the  Nervous  System,  read  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  the 
Croonian  Lectnres  of  the  .year  1819. 
By  John  Cooke,  M.D.  F.A.S.  Fellow  of 
tbe  College-  of  Physicians,  and  late 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  ba 
published,  The  Spectator  in  a  Stage 
Coach. 

In  the  press,  Rosamund,  Memory's 
Musings,  and  other  Poems.  By  William 
Proctor. 

Doctor  Millar  advances  rapidly  with 
his  Encyclopedia  Edmensis.  The  12 
parts  he  has  published,  are  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  work,  and  shew  how 
much  useful  .  iaforroation  may,  by 
system  and  arrangement,  be  comprised 
in  a  small  space. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  b« 
published,  a  work  on 
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By  the  Rev.  SAisut:!  Chase,  A.M.  late 
ot'  Canbridfe  — under  the  title  of 
ADtiiiijmiarii&a>  CiiTna<kH  :  be<ng:  an 
ImifaJtrj  fnto  the  diitiactivc  chancier- 
istict  of  the  iwn  di!»peiiMtii>ns  of  Law 
mod  Grace.  Witb  a  r«*coaim«odtetory 
preface  by  the  Rev.  Roticr'  H<iiL 

A  ClftrirymAii  late  of  Oxford,  havioi^ 
madi  a  tour  to  CUreoioni  with  part  *A 
hif  feiolly,  if  prepir;n^  the  same  fur 
the  preii,  wiih  reflcctioiu  »ii^ge>t«ii  on 
the  occasion,  Krvrag  to  iThritrate  the 
p^cali«r  g>>n!U«,  character,  and  pur- 
fui  «  of  the  latf  illustrious  and  lamented 
pnn.te*^  Char.otte,  d  signed  for  the 
isiproT«fm''ot  of  the  yoon;^. 

The  Rer.  Josi'ph  H-nter  bms  nearly 
roady,  ia  a  erovm  folio  troiume,  tne 
History-  aed  Topography  of  the  parish 
of  Sheffield ;  with  nuticu  of  the  par.shes 
of  Eccted&eldy  Haaswortb,  Tretrtin,  and 
Whision. 

John  Crawford,  Esq.  late  British 
resideDt  at  the  court  of  the  Saltan  of 
iara,  is  pre|iaring  a  History  of  the 
Indian  Archipeiago,  with  iliustratnre 
eogravii>g*. 

A  new  e  lirion  of  Schleusncr's  LezicoD, 
is  phiiting  in  a  quarto  rolnme,  from  an 
edition  now  in  a  forward  state  at  presa, 
on  the  .ontioent* 

The  Un-ek  i^  publi^h^  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Orjoimar  ;in  ten  languages)  by 
the  Rcr.  F.  Nolan,  in  whirh  the  genius 
of  the  principal  ancient  ar>d  modem 
IdnjuBKes  is  explained  upon  an  nniform 
plan,  and  by  a  new  and  simple  {irincipie 
of  analykl«,  a|  i>lied  to  the  improvements 
of  t*ie  lHte>i  and  most  approvi;!  giam- 
marianx :  llrjur  cTjmmar',  the  Ore  k 
(as  ikbMie,)  and  Laiin  ot  the  an*  ient 
part,  i)ie  French  an<l  I'aliaii  of  the 
ni'id'T.i  put  are  :ilica<ly  published,  and 
may  be  h  id  sepatntely  — I*,  e  Hci«rew, 
ChnM't*,  .iihI  Syriac,    will  appt;ai    next. 

^if.^-  Tin&  work  forms  a  gr  'Uin&tical 
apparatus  to  thr  Tuiy^loit  liiblc  and 
C'ommnn  Prayer,  pubiisiiing  by  Mr. 
Bi*g<ier. 

Mr.  J.  N.  H'-'uer  is  |  reparing  ao 
Hntoriral  huI  Dc-criiiti^e  Acconnt  of 
tl>«  aioot  ititrrcttting  Objects  of  Topogra- 
pliy  tiiri'Ugliout  ihtf  wl.ole  of  Ireland,  lo 
accompany  **  The  Beauiit*!  of  F.->?iaMd 
"and  Wal  tf."  This  v/o^  will  couklvt 
uf  two  large  volumes  oi'taro,  tb  be 
published  m  monthly  numi^ers,  titu»trat- 
ed  with  engraving*  from  orifci"*!  draw- 
inf>.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  under- 
takin:;,  wh'ch  has  long  l>een  a  desidera* 
tuai  in  Topogrk|>h1iail  Literatmc,  every 
princTpiil  |»lM  ib  IrelaiiA  Will  be  per- 


sonally inspecifld  kf  Xhm  AotlMf ,  aad  ■ 
ctjrTirspoodence  is  established  with  SMiy 
o:  loe  mo«t  divtiagu  shed  charact  m 
that  country.  It  may  b«  wwnnsuhly 
expcc  e  •  that  much  cariun*  mor  ky  of 
isitelig  iicr  will  be  d^rloMd  in  tbt 
lIi'>tor  cal  and  Deter ipcrve  Accoont  «f  ' 
Cities  and  Town^  MocmKie  aad  site 
Antiquities^  m  :iUie  kmoma  etem  to 
readers  with  whom  lets  iBCcrativ  piito 
of  the  Briii'th  L.np?nr,  ate  ikmBter 
obj«*ct«  of  rnp*.^'r  ipbicat  dttcmuott. 

Nearly  ready  lor  publcJiStlk  A 
S'^etcb  of  a  I'ooi-  in  the  Highlanda  of 
Scotla'id.  through  Perthshire^  AiVI^  * 
shire,  and  Iniciiismhirt,  ia  tte  aalMto 
of  1S18,  with  an  acconnt  ef  ttas  Cll»» 
donian  C.mal.    One  volome  Ovo. 

Also,  Letters  on  the  Bicd  a,  wUek 
hare  passed  in  France  since  the  Rs*^ 
luiion  :u  lbl>.  By  llelca  hbow  Wil- 
liams, 1  Toluine  8vo. 

Also,  Elemenu  of  Oredi  fkmaif 
and  Metre,  comoiled  from  the  tVcetiwi 
of  Hephcstion,  Herman,  and  Fonee* 
By  Thomas  Webb^  io  a  thin  9n, 
Tolume. 

Also,  A  Trawlation  of  fliaiimiiil 
work  on  Coantei-Poisou^  puhrting  est 
the  mcKi  effectual  remeities  in  catesef 
poisoning ;  of  bites  by  rabM  aaMBsli 
aofl  Venomous  insects*  with  succoarfor 
the  tirowned  and  precautions  m  cases  of 
apparent  death,  with  additioot  and  d- 
pen  men  U^     By  J,  Murray. 

Mr.  Cartis  has  just  pohliNhed  a 
second  and  enlarged  edttiim  of  hit  worii, 
on  the  Anatomr,  Physiology,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear.  In  this  editioa  the 
Physiology  is  much  ixt'*nded,  and  the 
u»!;s  ot  the  diflfereut  parts  of  the  haman 
ear,  are  more  tutly  rxplainod  by  a  ariisute 
currpariMjn  of  its  structure,  whh  that 
Oi'  thc«liff  rent  classes  of  animaltp  par* 
ticularly  Quadnif*'^'»  Fowls,  tmect^ 
the  Amphibious  tribe,  and  also  Fialics. 
The  tieatmcnt  einpb>ye4  in  the  varioas 
dis'.'ases  of  the  Ear  is  alM  cou*iderably 
eiiinrgt  d. 

Ill  a  tew  days  will  he  pabHahady  the'- 
fi>ltowii»>r  works  for  rhildrea:    I.   The ^ 
Accidv>iits  of  Youth,  coiRidtingof  tlNlt 
iitohes  calculated  to  improrethie  meial 
en  lid  net  of  children,  and  to  warn  tbtfi  ' 
of  tne  iiiany  dangers  te  which  'thc^  tft 
exported:     illustrated     by    eayravhlg«"' 
lSm>i.     2.  Han^ch  the  HTabdenag  Je»,  • 
being  an  authentic  account  of  the  maa- 
III  r<>,   and  custoinH,  ut  the  moat  diatJa- 
;;iiiktied  nations,  lotersperted  tritli  hhed^ 
dou'rt  of    ci'lebrated  men  of     diiteant 
periods,  ainoe  the   desUvctioa    of  ilpii 
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of'J^iwalen  46.  With  ttups 
rmVHigs.  Idmo.  3.  Tbe  Uivtory 
<mid  Magogv  tlM  Chaoipiooa  of 
..oontainmg  an  account  d'  tb« 
»9  many  tliSog*  relative  to  th« 
ijimo*  Wkb  plateib  4.  Tbe 
of   Improveoaenu,  two  juvenile 

lama     With  platen. 
Taylor,  of   O^ar,  has  in  the 
he  Family  Maniiua,  a  tale. 
BHgfi»li  QraduSy  or  Synopsis  of 
^Obtryy  on  a  plan  iiearty  timilaff 
■aiiii  Oradu9|  ii  ia  thr  press. 
RtftiagtOB  n  preparing  au  Hit* 
heeeuot  of  ilie  UxKioo  InstftO' 
Ml  eogravioKS^  to  which  wiH  he 
»  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the 
ftssor  Vonoh. 

Rev.  M.  Bland  is  printing, 
rical  Problems,  dedui:ibl«  from 
t  six  books  oi  Euclid,  arrat»$ed 
red ;  with  an  Appendix,  cob* 
the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigooo- 

GHeske  will  sooo  publish  in 
and  English,  an  aceoout  of  his 

ears     residfrnce    in   Greenland, 

ed  by  chsru  and  ric«V8. 

kibo  Chambars.  author  of  tbe 
of  Malfwn,  is  preparing  Bio- 

a|  illnstrnUont  of  tba  Ceunty  of 

tar. 


Walks  in  Ireland.  By  the  latf  JMin 
Bernard  Truttor,  secretary  to  Mr.  FoK, 
are  preparing  fx  publication. 

Diak^ues,  Letters,  and  Observatieoi^. 
iHuKCmtive  of  the  purity  and  consistency 
of   the    Uoctrioes   of  the   Established 
Gtmrch  will  soou  appear. 

l>r.  H.  W.  Carter  is  printiqg  an 
accfiunt  of  stime  of  the  principal  Hoa* 
pitals  of  Franca,  Italy,  Switaerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  j  witb  remarks  on 
thediseaseH  of  tliosc  ooootries. 

Mr.  Pye  bas  nearly  ready  for  pobli* 
cation,  a  DeacripUon  of  Modern  Bir* 
miuf  ham»  empliatically  called  the  Toy* 
shop  of  Europe. 

Thomas  Hodgskin,  Ea^.  baa  in  Ibe 
press,  in  two  ocuvo  volumes,  Traveb 
in  tbe  North  of  Germany,  describing 
tbe  present  stete  of  the  country,  par- 
tioalarly  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 

Dr.  Hnrrington  has  in  the  press,  an 
Extansien  of  his  Theory  and  Pi  action 
of  Chemistry,  elucidating  all  tbe  phe- 
nomtna,  without  one   single  anomaly. 

The  Rev.  K,  Ruding  is  printing  aa 
edition  of  bis  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,  with  additional  plates  and  sop* 
plementary  mauer,  in  five  ootairo 
vohimes,  and  a  quarto  volume. 


t.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHEa 


jurrieomis. 

Antiqoitcs  of  Sicily:  consisting 
nost  interesting  viewy,  piniis,  5cc. 
acriptioas,  etched  by  P.nelli  of 
from  drawings,— By  John  Goldi- 
ehitpct,  member  of  the  academy 
Luke,  at  Rome.  Folio,  paru  I. 
II.  5s.  each. 

.  iioomAHiT. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  B«rt 

Rev.  James  Baker,   his  nephew 

ecutor.    With  a   portrait.    8vo. 

Life  of  the  JEUght  Rev.  Patber  in 
homas  Wilaors  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
V  and  Man.  By  the  Rev.  Hiigb 
,  Rector  of  Baliaugk,  the  Isfeof 
InSro. 

cMVfiMihr. 

anual  of  Chemistrgr  $  oentaibing 
loipal  facta  of    the  acienee, 
in  tht  order  in  «Meb  ^ktj 


discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  leotuMi 
at  the  Royal. Institution.  With  a  prefa- 
tory history  of  tbe  science.  By  W.  T. 
Brande,  F.R.8.  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  professor  ot'  Chemistry  in 
the  Royal  institution.  Witb  upward  of 
100  wood»cots,  diagrams^  plates,  &«• 
8vo.  11.  5s. 

INTOMOLOar. 

The  Entomologist's  Useful  Cottipen* 
dhim  s  or,  an  introduction  to  the  kiom^ 
ledge  of  British  iaaects,  comprising  tbn 
best  means  of  obtaining  and  preserving 
them,  and  a  dcscriptioli  of  the  appaf»» 
toB  ganenaiy  imedi  tngetbar  with  tW 
gaaera  of  tbe  Unsm,  mid  the  tnndM 
metUod  .of  mvangesg  t^  elassea  orna* 
tacea,  myriapoda,  epidera^  mkes,  and 
insects,  from  their  affinities  and  struc- 
ture, according  to  tbe  views  of  Dr. 
Lenebx  «lso  aA  explanation  ef  tkn 
terms  nsed  in  fiMtomeiegif ;  a  eaiendnr 
of  the  -tiqMB  ef  appenraoca  and  uinal 
titi^tioBi  of  Mbrir  ^OM  ipMM  af 
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Luit  of  Works  recently  Publithed, 


tibii  insects  -,  witii  Instructions  for  col- 
lecting ami  Htiiog  up  objects  for  the 
MicrO!»cij()c.  By  Gvor^c  Samoueiley 
Associate  of  ihi*  Liiinean  Society  of 
LoiiHon.  Iliusirated  by  \'2  very  accu- 
rate plaie«,  coiit.iiiiii)g  oeaiiy  200 
iifnires  of  insccTs,  ice.  from  drawings 
mad*  f»y  ihc  Author,  II.  or  tiuely  colour- 
eil  atternatuic,  II.  188.  boards. 

CEOLOCr. 

A  Critii  al  Examination  of  the  First 
Priticipletf  of  Geology ;  in  a  sej-ies  of 
Pkaays.  By  G  B.  Gi-»nou^h,  i»ie- 
sidfcnt  of  the  Geological  ^iuciety,  F.K.S. 
F.L.S.  Sy,  9s.  boards. 

HISTOirY. 

The  Il.to'.Oiis  Srittorum,  commonly 
Attributed  lo  ^eiinlu^,  iroin  a  ii.anu- 
bcr  |Jt  lately  <iI^.JOverfcd  in  the  library  of 
th«  Valicuu  I'uiucu  at  Rooje,  edited  in 
Ibe  uiiiu  cutiiry,  by  Mark  the  Hermit, 
wilh  an  En5i>:>.i  \crMUu,  a  fac-;>imile  of 
tli«  orijjinal,  noics  and  iiluatratiuns. 
By  the  R«v  Wiiliaui  Guun,  B,D, 
Rector  of  Iratead,    NorioJk.  royal   8vo. 

The  Court  ut  i-'.iigl:iij(l  ill  the  leign  of 
Cb»riea  tiic  Fir^i.  iiem^  a  translation 
of  M4:K;.al  l^a^s'iifiiiiti If *s  account  of 
bib  ( nioa^sy  to  Londoiit  U'tli  notes  ai^l 
coutineiitane  •  8vo,  9>.  6^1. 

A<'ii.<  r.il*Jn!|;m;ot  Piofanc  History, 
ftom  the  i;c:^in  ijui;  ot  the  world  lo  tlie 
])ivS-.ni  peiio-l.  liy  Mik.  Snerwuod. 
ISiuo   '^b.  od.  hall-ui)und. 

A  lIi»:ory  or  Fr..itcif ;  including  the 
priQcipai  ('vt,nis  tiom  rhc  foundaUuu  of 
the  einpiit:  by  Pharam«i«d>  to  the 
r^toraiton  of  L<-ui»  XvUi.  B>  Mrs. 
Moore.    S>x  en;.i.««iii(;ib.  ISmo.   7^.  6d* 

A  History  o(  Niiitli-eajtcrrn  Voyages 
of  Diseo^eiy  ;  compreliundiiig  the  eaily 
e9»t«rn  Kavigaiions  ot  the  Kussians, 
and  thi-  iitteuipis  which  have  beeu  m^ue 
by  kliipstx  oint-r  iMiiic>iif  for  thedibcovcry 
ot  a  pa'»»'i^c  Dy  Hit-  uortb-eabt  from  the 
Atlantic  Oi  ''an  to  China.  The  whole  in 
c bruaolugica  I  o rde r.  By  Captain  J  ames 
Boruey,  F.k.S.    H\o,  lU.dd., 

MEDICAL. 

• 

Obsertations  od  Uemrralopia ;  or, 
Kocturnal  Blindness ;  with  cases,  and 
practical  iilustr<.tioDS.  Bf  Andrtw 
Simpson,  bur^aon.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Raocolta  d-  Letlere  Scelte,  agli  ilu* 
diosi  della  .mgiia  iialiana  dedicata« 
T>a  <Ji»m»Ati6t»  Baiandi,  maestio  di 
lingoa  Utina  ed  itaUaoa.  12mo*  6s.  6d 
bound. 


Now  Interest  and  Discoaut  TabicN 
By  Joseph  King.  Being  an  enUrp»- 
mt:iit  of  his  former  work,  in  frhioh  ihc 
Interest  is  calculated  on  each  pound, 
to  eieveu  hundicJ  pounds »  from  um 
day  10  one  hundred  and  Iweoty  daft, 
f  cap,  folio,  11.  16s.  half-bound. 

Strictures  on  a  recbiit  publicatiOBt 
entitled  the  Church  brr  owu  Enemy ^ 
to  which  are  added  a  relutaiiwu  of  tba 
arguments  conia.ned  in  tbe  Rev.  fid- 
ward  Cooper's  letter  to  tbe  Author; 
and  aiil  an  admonitory  address  totha 
fcuiait-  sex.  By  tu«;  Ki^v.  Kicbaid 
Uoyrl,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Ounstaa>in 
the  Wcsi,  Lon:!iiu;  and  of  MiduuHtf 
Su!iMjc.  iivM.  5*. 

Tiu'  Auihoress:  a  talc.  ■  By  tha 
Autlior  of  Rauhdi'l.  With  a  beantifid 
froncis^Mtrce.  i.cap.  8vo,  3>t. 

£min('li!.e,  an  unhnisiied  iakep  with 
some  other  pieces.  By  the  late  Mrs. 
Bruiitun,  Author  of  *'  Seil- cutilrol,* 
and  *'  D.scptine."  To  which  li  prt- 
iixcu  a  Adeinoir  of  her  Lifc»  inoluAif 
some  extracts  fr<iin  her  Correspoivd^noap 
With  a  (portrait,  post  Bro.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  df  Oa^ 
Lighting:  in  which  is  eahihitad  an 
historical  ^i(etcb  ol  the  riae  and  pr^gmt 
of  the  science;  and  tbe  thouries  of 
light,  combustion,  and  £Minuiou  of 
coal ;  with  descriptions  of  the  most 
approwd  apparatus  fot  gnneratiof, 
collecting,  and  distributrng*  oual-gas 
for  illuminhtiDg  purposes.  By  T.  S. 
Peckstou,  of  tlie  chartared  Qa**ligbt 
and  Coke  Comphny*s  Establtshmeat, 
Peter-5trcet,  Westminster.  lUniUatad 
by  fourteen  engravings  of  gas  appara- 
tus.  8vo.  li.  Id. 

No  Fiction:  a  narrative  foanded  on 
recent  and  interesting  facts,  uid  coo* 
nected  wiih  living  characters.  %  voU» 
8i-o.   13s. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thoroa^ 
Bass,  in  couvcrsations  of  a,  forlniffat 
betwien  a  mother  and  ber  daughter  of 
ten  years  old.  small  4io.  8a. 

POBTKT.   '  ^ 

■*.  *  * 

Mazeppa.  ]iv  tbe  RU  Hoo.  |Jv4 
Byron.  8vo.  3s.  od. 

The  Waggoner,  a  poemj:  to  wbicK 
are  added,  Sonnets.  By  Wiliiam  Woidt* 
worth,  £mi.  8vo.  4s.  j6d.  sewed.  3 

The  Fall  oC  lh^  Leal;  an4  .  (Aher 
poems.  By  Charles  Bucke,  Aat|K>r  op 
tbe  Italians,  Phiiosophy  of  Nator^  ikCb 
8vo.  5s.  6d.  sewed.  -; 

Aq  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellw|^o% 
end  other  poems.    By  Robert  Charltf 


«f  Works  reeenttjf  PubU$hed^ 
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Dftltfti,  yDungest  son  of  Sir  George 
Dallas,  BarL  With  •  portrait  of  the 
jorenile     Author,     f.cap.  Svo.  75.    6cl. 

Teles  an()  Historic  Sceues  in  Verse. 
By  Felicia  Heinans,  Aotbor  of  Modern 
Greece,  &c.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

Childe  Albert ;  or,  the  Misanthrope; 
and  other  poems  imitatiye  and  origi- 
•al.   l2ino.  5s.  boards. 

The  Lay  of  Agincourt;  with  other 
|K)eins.  f.eap.  Svo.  6s. 

Paradise  Lost,  translated  into  Welsh, 
in  the  metre  of  the  original.  By  W. 
Owen  Paghe.  Svo.  Ss. 

A  Poetic  Epi&tle  from  Alma  Mater, 
to  Lord  Byron.  Svo.  Is. 

The  Vale  of  Slaughden,  a  poem  in 
five  cantos.  By  James  Bird.  Svo.  7s. 
6d. 

Richardetto.  Cantos  L  and  II.  From 
the  Italian.  Svo.  5s.   6d. 

The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  : 
translated  from  the  Animali  Parlanti  of 
Qiambattista  Casti.  By  William  Stew- 
art Rose.  f.cap.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Crabbe,  LL.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  11.  4s. 

The  second  part  of  Messiabi  in  twenty- 
four  books.  By  Joseph  Cottle,  fcap. 
$vo.  6s, 

Tragic  Dramas,  chiefly  intended  for 
representation  in  private  families.  To 
which  is  added,  Aristodemns,  a  tragedy 
from  the  Italian  of  Vicenzo  Monti.  By 
Frances  Burney.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

The  substance  of  the  Speech  of  Tho- 
mas Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.  in  th« 
House  of  CommooSy  March  3,  1S19, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Bart,  that  *'  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  capital  pu* 
nishmeots  for  felooiety  Svo.  Is. 

The  Speech  of  John  Wilson  Croker, 
Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Catholic  Question,  8vo» 
ds.  6d. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Brandy  MP.  in  which  doubts  are  sug- 
gested on  the  practicability  of  the  New 
slystem  of  Bullion -payments;  and  on 
its  efficacy  to  regulate  and  control  the 
amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  circulation, 
by  tbeir  oonrertibiKty.  By  Brick  Boll- 
nan,  M.D.     8vo.  3s.6d. 

Obserrations  on  Emigration  to  Po- 
land, 6d. 

Insecurity  of  the  British  Funds:  an 
Essay  on  Public  Credit,  bjr  David  Home. 
With  an  abridgement  of  Bentham's  Plan 


of  Radical  ReforAi,  and  Ji  Statistical 
Map  of  Che  British  Empire.  By  Drt 
Colqahoun.     Svo.  Is.  bd. 

TBKOLOCY. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  Practical  and 
Familiar  Sermons,  designed  for  paro- 
chial and  domestic  instruct  ion.  By  thn 
Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  HamsUll 
Ridware,  and  of  Voxall,  in  the  connty  of 
Statford;  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.     12ma  5s.  l)oard$. 

Select  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trmtj 
arranged  m  four  Discourses;  deliverej^ 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin : 
to  which  are  annexed,  notes  and  illus- 
trations. By  the  Very  Rer.  R^  Graves, 
D.D.  M.R.I.A.  Dean  of  Ardagh,  King's 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency 
Earl  Talbot,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Sva  7s.  boards. 

The  Connection  between  the  Sacre4 
Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that 
of  the  Classical  Ages;  illuArated  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  evidence  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Re* 
ligion.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.D.  Preben- 
dary of  Durham  and  of  Chichester,  and 
Rector  of  Bishop  Wear  month;  and 
author  of  a  Key  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  volume  of  Sermous,  preached  at* 
Oxford,  at  the  Bamptoo  Lecture  In 
1796. 

Moral  and  Ritual  Precepts  compared ; 
in  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bow,  Middlesex,  including 
some  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Robert  HalPs 
'*  Terms  of  Communion."  By  William 
Newman,  D.l>.    Svo.  Is. 

Home  Missions ;  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Warwick,  before  the  Associated  Mi- 
nisters and  Churches  of  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestershire,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
East.    Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Sabbath  School  Boy.    ISma  ls.6d. 

An  Horn's  Religious  CooversatioD 
between  a  Minister  and  one  of  his  Pa- 
rishioners. By  the  Ibev.  I.  Hughes. 
ISmo.  3d. 

Grace  Displayed;  being  a  Narrative 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  H.  Daffie^,  who 
was  eseented  for  Murder.  By  the  Rev/ 
L  Press.    ISmo.  9d. 

TtAVILS  AMD  TOrOGtAPBT. 

A  Journey  orer  Land  from  India, 
through  Egypt,  to  England,  in  the  yehr 
ISIS.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Fitnclarenoe. 
With  anps,plans,and  views.  4le,  SI.  ISa, 
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of  Workt  recentiy  PuUuMi. 


A  Topofrrmphical  Diotionary  of  Scot- 
land ;  cootainiiii;  a  f;f>nrral  detcrip- 
tioo  of  thai  kingdom :  Vith  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  couniios,  parishes, 
itlandt,  1ak«,  riwmn,  noiintains,  valleys, 
cities,  Villages,  objects  of  natnial  history, 
acenery  of  the  country,  mineralosy,  aoti- 
quitieSt  &c.  Together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  weights  and  oieasores  of 
oach  county,  the  revenues  of  towns, 
and  of  all  the  religious  houses  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Sec.  By  David  Web- 
fter.  8vo-  With  a  map  of  Scotland.  Hs. 

A  Memoir  and  Notice  of  a  Chart  uf 
Madaicasear,  in  the  Archipelago,  or 
Islands  nortbeast  of  thai  Island  ;  drawn 
up  according  to  the  latest  observatioos, 
under  theauspires  and  governinent  of  bis 
Excellency  Robert  To  wnshend,Farquhar, 
Governor,  Commander-in-Chief,  Cap- 
tAin*Oeneral  of  the  Isle  of  Fraooe,  lie. 
Ice.  By  Li«let  Geoffroy.  With  the 
chart,  executed  by  ArrowsmiUi.  4to. 
18s. 

Statistical  Annals ;  Enbracinf;  .views 
of  the  population,  conunerce,  naviga- 
tion, ishertes,  public  lands,  post  affice 
establishmetit,  reveiiuoti,  mint,  military 
and  oaval  establishments,  expenditures, 
jgM'iC  debt  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  founded  oo 


Official  Documents,  commencing  on  the 
4th  March,  1789,  and  ending  on  the 
(20th  April,  1818.  By  Ad<«m  SeybvX, 
M.  D.  A  Mem)>er  of  the  Hous#Tif  R<^ 
pK^entatives  of  the  United  Statea,  frum 
the  State  of  Pensylvania  ;  Mtffloiber  vi 
the  American  Philosophieal  Society ; 
Honorary  Memlier  of  the  Philuaophical 
and  Litc-rary  Society  of  New  York; 
Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
tingen,  tec,  4to.  31.  I3«.  6d.  boards. 

A  Sutistical,  Historical,  and  Politicsl 
Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  and  its  dependent  Scttlvnents  oa 
Van  Dieasen's  Land:  with  a  psrticalar 
enumeration  of  the  advantages  wbieb 
these  colonies  offer  for  emigratioD,  and 
tlieir  superiority  in  many  respects  over 
those  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  W.  C  Wentwortb,  Esq. 
a  Native  of  the  Colony.    Svo.   1&  bds. 

A  Geographical,  Historical,  Conner- 
rial  and  Ajgricaltnral  View  of  tbe  Uoitcd 
States  of  America,  formiog  a  coaplefe 
Emigrant's  Direetory  throogh  onry 
part  of  the  RepuWie ;  together  wkb  an 
interesting  account  of  Upper  and  Losrrf 
Canada  :  illustrated  by  Mapt  and  Vievs 
in  parts  at  3s.  6d.  eaeh,  or  ia-Nnmben 
at  6d. — The  whole  to  be  con^pletcd  ia  i 
Parts,  or  30  Numbers. 


ERRATA  IN  VOL.  XL 

Page  3Z0,  line  S3 /or  St.  Duen,  read  St.  Ooen. 
323,  line  7  from  bottom,  dele  but. 
328,  line  4 /or  troops,  read  troop. 
331,  line  22  jor  desirable,  reatf  derivable. 
333,  line  t  read  he  had,  not  so  for. 
339,  line  25 /or  sentiments  have,  rvmf  tentiiiient  baa. 
344.  line  18 /or  variety,  read  vanity. 
392,  line  13  dir/lr  aiming  at. 
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THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  august.  1819. 


Art.  I.  An  Account  of  the  LifCf  MinUtry^  and  Writings  of  the  Ude 
Rev-  John  Fawcett,  D.D,  Who  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel  fifty- 
four  Years,  first  at  WalDsgate,  and  afterwards  at  Hebdenbridge,  in 
the  Parish  of  HalifiuL ;  conmrehending  many  Particulars  relative  to 
the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire; 
and  illustrated  by  copious  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  De- 
ceased, firom  his  extensive  Correspondence,  and  other  Docaments. 
8vo.  pp.  429.     [A  Portrait]     Price  13s.     1818. 

TN  looking  at  a  biographical  volume  of  moderate  size,  which 
-^  records  the  general  course  and  principal  incidents  of  a  pious, 
diligent,  and  useful  life,  protracted  too  beyond  the  ordinary 
length,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  reflect  how  much  more  is  im- 
plied than  related.  Exclusively  of  childhood  and  the  earlier 
part  of  youth,  (in  which  stage  also  there  might  be  a  worthy  pre- 
paration for  what  was  to  follow,)  it  is  the  story  of  perhaps  al- 
most sixty  years  of  unremitting  exertion  applied,  day  by  day,  to 
the  most  valuable  purposes.  But  in  such  a  course  what  a  pro- 
digious number  there  have  been  of  distinct  acts,  involving  the 
VQiluntary  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  the  different  moral 
and  physical  powers,  directed  to  objects  prescribed  by  con- 
science, and  performed  and  repeated  with  resolute  perseverance 
from  a  regard  to  the  Almighty !  How  many  mynads  of  these 
distinct  acts  such  a  life  will  have  included !  What  a  multi- 
tude of  them,  to  make  up  the  intellectual  and  practical  exertion 
of  a  month  or  even  of  a  week !  And  yet,  the  biographical 
memoir  can  record  all  this  only  according  to  the  8ca)e  of  a  para- 
mph  of  three  or  four  sentences  to  the  months  hardly  a  single 
uoe  to  a  day ;  though  each  one  of  many  thousands  of  these 
days  has  contained,  in  strenuous,  Well  intended,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  applied  effort,  in  thought,  speech,  and  practical 
;>ccupation,  a  quantity  of  good  agency  of  which  the  exprosrieii 
Vol.  XII.  N.  S.  K 
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in  written  words  would  be  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  a 
moderate  yolume.  So  much  more  e^ood  has  there  been  in  a 
good  man's  life  than  the  most  prolix  biographer  could  eter 
tell ! 

Not  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  be  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  proportion,  and  should  desoribo  generattj 
and  collectively,  in  a  few  words,  that  which  has  been  labofionilj 
acted  in  an  almost  infinite  detail  and  succession  of  particnlan. 
This  extreme  abridgement  still  forms  a  record  large  enoogfaf 
and  often  too  large,  for  tlie  small  proportion  of  time  whidi 
can  be  well  afibrded  for  reading  it,  by  those  who  come  after 
the  good  men  departed,  and  have  their  own  close  succession  of 
duties  to  fulfil.  But  we  repeat  that  it  is  very  pleasing  to  con- 
sider, of  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  distinct 
acts  and  efibrts  of  piety  and  conscience,  and  of  how  many  mil- 
lions of  serious  thoughts  and  emotions,  that  life  consisted,  of 
which  the  whole  written  history  is  limited  to  a  volmne  whidi 
may  be  read  in  one  or  two  days.  It  is  also  pleasing  and  striking 
to  reflect  that  the  Lord  of  whom  these  good  men  have  been 
the  faithful  servants,  retains  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  His  me- 
mory the  entire  uneontracted  record  in  all  its  particulars. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  have  been  strongly  suggested  to  us  is 
the  perusal  of  this  volume.  Though  it  raay^^  aomewhsltoa 
lar^e,  by  that  rule  of  proportion  according  to  which  the  time 
and  attention  of  living  men  can  be  given  to  tho  chsraeters  end 
histories  of  those  who  are  dead,  we  have  been  ngain  and  sgaitt 
arrested  by  the  reflection,  what  a  large  amouift  of  Cbristas 
exertions  we  have  in  truth  been  reading  of  withii^  the  few  bonffl 
in  which  we  have  passed  over  one  ten  years,  anJd  another  tea 
years,  of  a  life  scarcely  ever  surpassed  in  the  earn'est  improve* 
roent  of  time,  in  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  to  effect  some 
good,  especially  in  the  service  of  religion.  \ 

It  is  not  on  the  authority  of  the  book  merely,  tlVat  we  em- 
ploy such  strong  expressions.  Indeed  we  think  thalt  in  respect 
to  this  great  comprehensive  virtue  of  invincible  assfdoity,  tbs 
Author,  aware  of  the  tendency  of  his  filial  partiality^  has  been 
60  cautious  to  avoid  terms  of  excess,  that  lie  has  bfut  bsrHt 
done  justice  to  his  venerable  relative.  We  are  certaiiAJt  wonM 
be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  were  placed,  dfiiring  t 
considerable  length  of  time,  within  near  observation  of  D^.Fair- 
cetfseourseof  life,  that  it  is  hardly  within  their  powerto  i 
a  more  perfect  example  of  virtuous  industry.  We  are 
dent  tliere  cannot  be  one  of  his  very  numerous  pupils,  wh 
he  has  had  occasion  to  stimulate  himself  out  of  trifling 
sluggishness  into  manly  and  Christian  exertion,  by  recallin^ 
his  mind  the  examples  he  has  beheld,  did  not  recollect  am 
the  very  first  of  them,  that  of  bis  excellent  preceptor.    He 
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thus  been,  at  ^eat  distances  of  time  and  place,  a  silent  moni- 
tor to  very  many  consciences.  He  was,  in  the  full  sense  pf 
the  word,  indefatigable.  Even  breathing  seemed  hardly  more 
essential  to  his  life,  than  application  to  one  useful  or  important 
employment  or  another.  Neither  ill-health,  when  not  in  a  se- 
vere degree,  nor  inclement  seasons,  nor  the  grievances  of  va- 
rious kinds  which  were  inevitably  incident  to  a  person  in- 
volved in  so  many  concerns,  in  short,  nothing,  literally,  h\x% 
oppressive  pain,  could  suspend  this  course.  As  a  preacher,  \\ti 
had  very  few  Sundays,  excepting  times  of  illness,  in  the  whplf^ 
half  century,  exempted  from  public  labours ;  and  though  bi^ 
sermons  were  not  prepared  in  an  elaborate  and  punqtilioua 
manner,  they  generally  cost  him  a  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tention  ;  and  they  were  to  be  addressed,  with  very  infrequent 
exception,  to  the  same  congregation  aU  the  year  round.  In  a 
numerous  seminary  for  youth,  he  took  not  only  the  general  and 
unintermitted  superintendence,  but  a  large  share  of  the  toil, 
for  so  long  a  course  of  years,  that  by  the  time  be  withdrew  from 
it,  those  of  his  earliest  pupils  who  had  survived  so  long,  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  old  age.  He  was  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  with  a  freedom  and  variety  of  taste  unusual,  we  believe, 
among  that  most  worthy  class  of  men  of  the  middle  and  latter 
parts  of  the  last  century,  to  whom  we  should  be  inclined  to  give 
the  denomination  of  modern  puritans ;  men  characterised  by  a 
seclusion  almost  ascetic,  from  the  general  habits  and  gayeties  of 
society,  by  a  high  and  what  was  growing  to  be  deemed  a  rigid 
standard  of  morality,  maintained  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, by  a  seriousness  somewhat  approaching  to  austerity,  and 
hy  a  faKh  formed  much  on  the  model  of  the  Puritan  divines. 
Many  of  these  excellent  persons,  we  have  onderstood,  were 
considerably  restricted  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  judged  it 
right,  or  felt  any  disposition,  to  go  in  the  field  of  literature.. 
Dr.  F.,  on  the  contrary,  while  as  fully  in  the  possession  of 
every  conscientious  perception  as  any  of  them,  and  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  worthiest  of  their  number,  had  a  much  more 
craving  curiosity,  a  mind  more  adapted  to  receive  gratificatipn 
ip  many  different  ways,  and  comprehended  better  how  all  kinds 
4>f  knowledge  may  be  made  to  subserve  religion.  He  took  a 
^ree  and  ample  range  among  books,  and  trained  his  pupils  to  do 
so.  His  taste  was  fitted  to  almost  every  kind  of  reading  that 
could  in  any  sense  be  called  good.  He  had  a  strong  relish  for 
lyritings  of  wit  and  satire,  though  distinguished  by  a  quite 
extraordinary  degree  pf  gravity  of  feeling  and  manners. 

But  we  were  not  intending  to  describe  his  character  gene.- 
ririjy,  but  only  to  note  the  proofs  and  modes  of  his  singular  iii- 
iil^MAtry.    And  there  is  to  he  added  to  the  account,  a  very  oon- 
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siderable  series  of  printed  works,  all  composed  with  delibertte 
care,  though  not  with  protracted  severity  of  study. 

That  all  this  should  admit  of  his  having  the  general  direc- 
tion of  a  considerable  farm,  and  of  his  frequently  employing 
himself  in  the  operation  of  book-binding,  may  well  appear 
somewhat  enigmatical  to  many  good  men  who  would  neveithe- 
less  think  it  strange  to  be  taxed  with  idleness. For  the  ge- 
neral illustration  of  the  devout  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  ttus 
excellent  and  most  useful  man,  we  refer  to  the  book.  As  to  the 
one  important  and  admirable  quality  of  which  we  have  made 
this  brief  exhibition,  we  were  unwilling  that  so  extraordinary 
an  example  of  it  should  receive  less  than  the  due  honour,  in 
consequence  of  that  measured  language  of  eulogy  which  the 
Biographer  knew  he  could  not  exceed  without  being  Uable  to 
the  imputation  or  suspicion  of  indulging  his  afiection  in  terma 
of  exaggeration, — imputation,  we  mean,  from  those  who  did  not 
know  Dr.  Fawcett. 

While  so  many  vain  and  wicked  beings  are  passing  over  the 
stage  of  mortality,  worthless  and  useless,  or  worse,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  departure,  it  is  a  cheering,  and  indeed  quite  a 
noble  spectacle,  to  see  a  life  distinguished  by  the  full  predomi- 
nant character  of  religion  from  twelve  years  old  to  the  dote 
at  near  eighty.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  pie* 
ture  of  this  early  piety,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  earnest 
and  unremitting  passion  for  the  instruction  afforded  by  booki. 
Some  of  the  books  are  enumerated  which  aided  this  self-dkci- 
pline,  in  which  an  elder  brother  was  an  associate,  and  which 
included  an   application  to   the  Supreme  Instructor.     ^  Thaf 

*  often  retired  into  the  barn  together  for  prayer,  ^hither  thm 
'*  pious  mother,  pleased  with  these  early  ap|>earances  of  aerioos 

*  concern^  sometimes  secretly  followed  them  to  Ksten  to  their 
'  artless  and  devout  aspirations.' 

Apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  hither,  to  a  manual  employment,  the  subject  of  the  me- 
moir remained  unalterably  under  this  consecration  which  had 
passed  on  him  almost  in  his  infancy.  His  daily  task  of  aervice 
was  rigorous,  so  that  he  had  scarcely  any  time  for  reading  but 
what  was  redeemed  from  sleep.  But  the  Bible  was  hia  cooatant 
companion,  both  when  he  could  look  into  it  and  when  he  couH 
not. 

<  Between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen  he  had  read  it  over  r^ 
peatedly ;  and  he  thought  himself  enriched  for  ever  when  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  small  pocket  Bible.  Perhaps  it  would  aGvedy 
be  proper  to  relate  the  different  plans  jie  adopted  to  elude  the 
of  the  family,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  enjoyment  he  found  in  ~ 
and  retirement,  and  the  means  he  employed  to  rescue  Jrom 
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little  time  for  these  purposes.  Happily  for  his  turn  of  mindy  he  had 
a  small  lodging  room  to  himself:  a  considerable  part  of  his  pocket- 
money  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  candles.  The  family  retired 
at  an  early  hour ;  he,  among  the  rest,  took  his  candle  up  stairs,  and, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  when  he  had  been  a  little  time  in  the  room,  hid  the 
candle  till  ne  supposed  the  family  were  all  asleep ;  when  he  betook 
himself  to  his  delightful  employment  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night.  Sometimes  he  tied  a  weight  to  his  foot,  and  at  others  fastened 
his  hand  to  the  bed-post,  that  he  might  not  sleep  too  long.  These 
circumstances  are  not  mentioned  here  to  excite  imitation,  for  he  was 
himself  afterwards  sensible  of  their  impropriety,  in  the  injury  which 
his  health  sustained;  but  they  show  the  aecided  bent  of  his  mind,  which 
DO  obstacles,  even  of  a  prudential  nature,  could  restrain*  This  notice 
of  them  may  likewise  lead  those  who  are  distinguished  by  privileges, 
and  have  every  encouragement  from  their  parents  and  other  con- 
nexions, to  value  their  opportunities,  and  to  be  more  solicitous  to  i^ 
prove  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  thus  redeemed  from 
sleep,  was  spent  in  earnest  and  fervent  prayer.' 

So  fair  and  worthy  a  commencement  never  became  a  reproach 
in  the  long  sequel  of  sixty  years  ;  a  life  without  a  stain,  and  de- 
moted throughout,  in  very  nearly  the  greatest  degree  possible  ta 
a  human  being,  to  mental  and  Christian  labours.  From  their 
regular  and  little  varying  tenour,  and  fixed  station,  they  were 
not  adapted  for  an  entertaining  or  a  striking  history.  It  is  not 
to  constitute  himself  a  spirited  subject  for  history,  that  a  good 
man  lives;  that  he  prays,  and  studies,  and  teaches;  that  he  re- 
lieTes  distress,  strives  against  sin,  takes  i^  his  cross^  and  follows 
Christ.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  F.'s  minis- 
try, within  a  local  sphere  of  much  ignorance  and  barbarism  at 
that  period,  many  incidents  must  have  occurred  ta  bim*  which 
would  now  form  curious  anecdotes  ;  but  they  passed  from  me- 
mory ;  and  what  remains  on  the  record  of  his  whole  long  life,  is 
a  uniform  course  of  substantial  Christian  services,  performed 
under  many  afflictions,  and  without  strongly  marked  epochs,  or 
signal  events  or  conjunctures.  Such  a  subject  leaves  it  very  much 
at  the  discretion  of  the  biographer  how  long  or  short  the  memoir 
shall  be.  He  may  give  a  comprehensive  description  instead  of 
introducing  much  of  a  narrative.wbich  he  sees  to  be  unsusceptible 
of  strong  diversification.  Or,  seeing  that  many  things  in  the 
long  succession  are  very  much  alike^  he  may  select  a  few  as  re- 
presentative of  the  general  character  of  the  whole.  Or  he  may 
attempt  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  that  admits  of  distinct  re- 
lation in  the  whole  train. 

We  think  the  excellent  Author  of  the  present  volume  formed 
his  plan  somewhat  too  much  according  to  this  last  mode.  Bttt 
there  may  be  considerations  to  justify  this  in  part.  Dr.  Fawoeti 
had,  by  seniority,  by  superior  attainments  to  those  of  most  of  his 
brethren  around  him^  and  by  an  excellence  of  character  above 
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th^  reach  of  slander  itself,  an  extensive  local  sphere  of  persontl 
influence  and  importance.      Many  of  the  Christian  societies  and 
their  ministers,  within  that  circuit,  owed  to  him  tlie  benefits  of 
xvU^i  may  be  called  a  relic^ious  patronage.     His  history  »  thus 
implicated  with  that  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  that  ]MUt  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  in  those  relii^ious 
stations  and  communities,  the  traces^  of  liini  will  lont^  reiBdm,  in 
an  affectionate  veneration   which  will  create  an  interest  amoDC^ 
them  in  many  particulars  and  details,   (es|>ecially  when  some  of 
these  details  are  found  relating  to  themselves  or  their  ftrioeslors,) 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  wider  circle  of  readers.     It  may  be 
presumed  also,  that  Dr.  F.*s  long  and  numerous  succession  of 
pupils,  scattered  over  the  country,  would  not  demand  brevity  as 
the  most  essential  recommendation  in  a  memoir  ot  their  venerated 
Tutor.     But  still,  after  allowing  for  all  these  considerations,  vre 
are  apprehensive  that  the  highly  respectable  Bii)gra|>her  will  be 
deemed  to  have  erred   as  to  the  proper  scale  for  the  narrativf, 
and  to  have  therefore  been  led  into  a  much  too  particular  state* 
ment  of  circumstantial  minutiw.    The  work  may  probaUy,  too, 
be  accused  of  too  much  collateral  detail  concerning  peraons  of 
Dr.  F.'s  acquaintance,  who  cannot  by  the  mere  circutmtaDce  of 
their  having  been  justly  interesting  to  him,  be  made  interesting 
to  the  reader,  when  nothing  can  be  related  to  display  them  as  re- 
markable in  themselves.     With  some  considerable  exception  oa 
these  accounts, — and  perhaps  on  that  of  a  too  protracted  \enph 
in  the  formal  expression  of  comments  and  reflections,   fhoDgh 
always  of  useful  tendency, — serious  readers  will  find  much  hi  tibe 
Tolume  to  please  and  profit  them.     Thry  will  have  before  then 
an  example  of  evangelical  religion  taking  sovereign  possession 
of  a  human  being,  pervading  and  actuating  every  faculty  of  tbe 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  maintaining  this  absolute  indwell- 
ing in  perpetuity  ;  modifying  its  operation  according  to  mil  tbe 
situations,  cfranges,  duties,  and  afflictions,  through  which  tbe 
long  life  of  its  subject  was  drawn  ;  constituting  him  quite  m  Xth 
tinct  kind  of  moral  being  from  the  natural  and  general  character 
of  human  nature  y  imparting  a  better  adaptation  to  all  worth; 
employments,  and  the  chief  and  indispensable  one  to  mnme  d 
them  ;  promoting,  most  effectually,  his  improvement  and  con- 
sequent respectability,  considered  merely  in  an  inteitectnal  Tiew; 
turning  liis  many  sufferings  to  a  happy  account  of  not  only  ulti- 
mate  but  contemporary  benefit,— what  would  force  itself  as  soch 
on  the  common  sense  of  even  a  hater  of  Christianity ;  and  secur- 
ing to  him  the  highest,  the  extraordinary  value  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary good  of  life. 

The  ideal  picture  of  the  true  exemplification  of  Christisiiity, 
if ould  consist  of  lines  somewhat  like  these ;  but  here  we  cos- 
template  tbe  reality  itself;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  the  chifMtcr 
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displayed  is  reoUy  that  of  tlie  man,  wiihoui  any  delusive  mapag^- 
metit  for  effect  oa  'Che  fmit  of  the  delineator  The  matters  of 
fcct  are  uiMMtentatiously  told,  though  fvith  much  too  minute  a 
jKMKMifftinGf  of  oircumstaDces ;  aad  much  of  the  internal  fediog 
and  exercise  is  disclosed  in  Dr.  F/s  own  words,  in  letters,  frag- 
flients,  and  a  diary  whieli  he  kept  at  one  period  of  his  life,  begiA- 
Jkiu^  so  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  all  written  in  the  most  ufi- 
«ffected  maoner  of  bincerity.  With  the  laudable  intention  of 
reiHleriof^  these  itlui;trations  of  character  in  the  strongest  matNter 
inculoa^Mis  of  neligion,  the  Biographer  has  often  made  tliem  a 
kmd  of  lexts  for  monitory  and  hortatory  observations,  amplified, 
it  may  sometimes  be  thought,  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  the  facts 
and  sentiments  themsdves  presenting,  with  sufficient ohviousaess, 
;their  ew«  instruction. 

The  extracts  from  the  part  of  the  diary  written  at  idboat  tbe 
age  of  twenty,  display  a  remarkable  maturity  of  reflection  aad 
depth  «f  religious  exercise,  with  much  of  that  peBsiveness  of  feel- 
ing, that  Husceptibility  to  painful  impressions,  that  tinge  of  gloom, 
\?hich  were  visible  in  Dr.  F.*8  character  during  his  whcde  life. 
A  few  passages  in  these  extracts,  it  might  not  have  been  amiss 
to  omit,  on  account  of  the  cast  of  excessive  simplicity  which  they 
bciir  as  references  to  the  most  ordinary  circunstanoes  of  daify 
iife.  A  critical  friend  would  have  advised  the  omission  also  of 
the  verses  interspersed,  as  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  to  perpetuate 
any  compositions  in  the  form  of  poetry,  which  do  not  contain 
6ome  principle  or  germ,  at  least,  of  die  poetic  powcf.  Dr.  F.*s 
v^ry  strong  sensibiiity,  as  a  reader,  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  in 
every  part  of  his  life,  might  in  some  degree  be  mistaken  by  him, 
throu^  an  easy  and  not  unusual  beguilement  of  self  judgement, 
for  the  creative  principle  of  poetry.  If  the  most  genuine  piety, 
and  movements  of  the  benevolent  affections,  and  admiration  of 
tlie  beauties  and  magnifioence  of  Nature,  could  in  any  case  be 
Admitted  as  satisfying  the  demand  to  which  a  writer  voluntarily 
nubjects  himself  when  he  takes  the  external  vehicle  of  poetry,  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  Dr.  F.^s  compositions  in  verse. 

Our  hint  that  too  much  is  said  of  many  persons  respeeting 
ivhora  it  is  impossible  to  excite  any  interest  in  strangers  to  Dr. 
F.'s  connexions,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  tliese 
memorials  of  his  contemporaries  and  acquaintance  do  not  include 
individuals  whose  claims  to  renewed  attention  will  be  adinow- 
•  lodged  by  religious  readers  in  general.  Tlie  names,  for  instance, 
of  Grimshaw  and  Venn,  are  already  familiar  to  such  readers,  and 
these  most  excellent  and  useful  men,  situated  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, were  among  the  friends  of  his  earlier  life.  Very  pleasing 
fetches  are  given  of  their  characters,  and  the  success  of  their 
Christian  operations.  The  character  of  the  former  of  these, 
was  ^uite  ol'  a  rooiantic  cast^  if  such  a  description  can  be  ap- 
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plioable  to  what  may  also  be  correctly  described  as  •minaiitly 
apostolic.  He  was  daring,  adventurous,  versatiley  as  well  ai 
persevering  and  indefatigable.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  (sonottved 
of  from  any  description,  be  could  mingle  solemnity  and  TiTadtj, 
we  might  say  playfulness,  so  that  they  should  exist  of  the  wry 
tame  time^  and  without  incongruity,  at  once  impressioe  and 
captivating  his  devout  religious  friends.  He  had  soch  daatio^ 
bounding  spirits,  united  with  great  corporal  str^gth,  that  ii 
going  across  the  enclosed  country  he  would  sometimes  leap  oiver 
the  wail  at  a  spring,  in  preference  to  taking  the  trouble  to  opea 
the  gate  or  surmount  a  stile  just  at  hand.  In  the  life  of  audi  a 
man,  sent  to  preach  among  a  most  barbarous  population,  and 
most  ardently  fulfilling  his  religious  vocation  literally  cTei^  day, 
there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  multitude  of  remarkable  ineklenlii 
and  what  would  make  curious  anecdotes,  which  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  no  contemporary  witness  should  have  pat  on 
record.  It  is  recollected,  for  instance,  in  what  manner  he  se- 
cured the  quiet  of  meetings  of  religious  persons  for  reading  and 
prayer  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the  heathenish  town  where  he 
was  stationed.  The  master  of  a  house  where  such  a  pnustioe 
had  been  begun,  complained  to  him  that  this  pious  exercise  bad 
been  disturbed,  and  the  persons  coming  to  join  in  it  insulted,  by 
a  number  of  rude,  profane  fellows,  placing  themselves  in  a  kmg 
entry  from  the  street  to  the  part  of  the  house  where  the  meetiog 
was  held.  Grimshaw  requested  that,  in  case  of  the  repetitioa 
of  this  nuisance,  information  might,  at  the  time,  be  quietly  sest 
to  him.  It  was  repeated,  and  the  information  was  salt;  on 
which  he  put  on  his  great  coat,  and  went  in  the  dark  (it  was 
winter)  to  the  house.  He  added  himself,  without  being  re- 
cognised, to  the  outer  end  of  the  row  of  blackguards,  and  aflbcted 
to  make  as  much  rude  bustle  as  the  best  of  them.  But  being  a 
man  of  athletic  sinew,  he  managed  to  impel  them  by  degrees  fur- 
ther and  further  up  the  passage,  and  close  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
which  was  thrown  open  in  the  tumult,  when  he  with  one  sudden 
desperate  effort  of  strength  and  violence,  forced  the  whole  gang 
in  a  moment  into  the  room  and  into  the  light.  He  instantly 
shut  the  door,  took  from  under  his  ^reat  coat  a  horsewhip,  dealt 
ronnd  its  utmost  virtue  on  the  astonished  clowns  till  his  yigoroiis 
arm  was  tired,  then  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  them,  utter- 
ing in  a  loud  imperative  tone,  ^'  Let  us  pray,**  and  he  prayed, 
with  such  a  dreadful  emphasis  on  the  words  hell  and  damDition, 
that  all  in  the  place  were  appalled.  The  wretches  were  di^ 
missed,  and  therewas  no  more  disturbance  given  to  praJel^ 
meetings. 

Such  a  transaction  conveys  some  illustration  of  the  state  of 
society  at  that  time,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  that 
semi-barbarous  state  in  which  an  individual,  if  he  he  can  bst 
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oi|pe  acquire  weight,  has  more  weight  than  (of  the  same  rank) 
lie  would  in  any  other ;  because  there  are  fewer  authorities  to 
interfere  with  his,  and  divide  with  liim  the  deference  of  the 
people, — no  established  standard  of  manners,  to  which  they  are 
to  consider  him  as  well  as  themselves  amenable,  no  deliberately 
adopted  system  of  opinions  to  afford  a  point  of  appeal  from  his 
judgement,  and  but  little  reco^ition  of  the  authority  of  the  law 
or  government  of  the  land.  Even  the  considerable  strength  of. 
superstition  which  is  sure  to  remain  among  such  a  people,  may, 
without  his  consent,  come  over  to  his  side,  to  reinforce  the  hold 
he  has  on  them  by  better  bonds.  It  is  related,  that  when  Grim- 
flbaw  had  protested  against  the  recurrence  of  a  profligate  wake, 
and  the  people  were  nevertheless  resolute  not  to  surrender  so 
delightful  and  long  established  a  luxury,  a  dreadful  thunder- 
storm which  happened  just  at  the  time,  was  really  believed  by 
some  of  the  alarmed  and  dispersing  multitude  to  be  a  vindictive 
sign  from  heaven  in  sanction  of  his  disregarded  remonstrance. 
But  this  ascendency  over  their  minds,  which  their  very  super- 
stition lent  itself  to  confirm,  was  acquired  by  his  virtues, — by 
the  sanctity  of  his  conduct,  the  invincible  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  piety,  his  generosity,  his  self-devoted  zeal  and  in- 
defatigable exertion  to  do  them  good  in  every  possible  way,  and 
all  this  accompanied  by  that  intrepidity  of  spirit  which  trebles 
the  value,  both  in  estimation  and  in  fact,  of  almost  every  virtue. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  our  business  uopardonably,  espe- 
cially as  these  anecdotes  are  not  recorded  in  the  book  before  us. 
The  apology  is,  that  for  hundreds  of  years  there  had  not  come 
within  the  district  contiguous  to  that  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  Dr.  Fawcett's  labours,  a  man  so  important  to  the  v^elfare  of 
the  inhabitants  as  Grimshaw. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  derived  from  such  a  vicinity,  the 
transient  but  mighty  labours  of  Whitefield  had  left  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  tract  where  it  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  P.  to 
be  afterwards  a  preacher  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Rather 
early  in  his  youth,  he  was  repeatedly  one  in  the  immense  crowds 
that  were  commanded  into  solemnity  by  that  voice  which  was 
probably  heard  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  at  once  than  ^ny 
Toice  that  ever  spoke,  excepting,  possibly,  that  of  Nadir  Shah, 
when  he  commanded  to  slaughter  and  devastation.  It  was  to 
YFhitefield  that  Dr.  F.  owed  the  decidedly  evangelical  form  of 
bis  religious  faith  and  feelings,  which  till  then  had  been  but  very 
imperfectly  defined  and  consolatory. 

He  became  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  about  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  long  training  of  serious  thought,  and  reading, 
and  social  religious  exercises.  The  protracted,  and  solemn, 
and  even  distressing  deliberation  on  the  question  of  daring  to 
enter  on  this  employment,  renewed  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a 
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question  wliether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  surrender  Ut  »a]^ 
produced  as  one  of  the  motiumental  illustrations  of  an  ordar  of 
feelings  at  that  time  entertamed  respecting  this  form  of  CbriaCMi 
service,  among  the  most  serious  of  the  Disseaters,  teetiiigi 
which  will  be  but  imperlectiy  comprehended  ia  tlie  preaeai  day. 
Wliiie  we  justly  impute  a  defi;'ree  of  superstition  to  the  notion! 
and  feeiin«^s  of  our  excellent  ancestors  respecting  a  cmll  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  that  service  is  now  adopted  by  some  if 
our  young  men  with  a  light  facUity  approaching  as  mmk 
to  the  other  extreme. 

Quite  as  unlike  the  present  state  ef  things  is  the  9iographer*i 
account  of  the  taste  of  those  venerable  ancestors  in  the  aeleetiMi» 
in  that  northern  tract  of  the  country,  of  situations  for  their 
places  of  worship. 

*  Whatever  the  motives  might  be,  whether  to  avoid  interraptioa 
and  persecution,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  private  convenienoe  of 
those  who  erected  them,  the  first  Dissenting  places  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  were  generally  small,  humble  edifices^  wen  built 
in  secluded  vpots^  adjoining  neither  towns  nor  villages,  but  withdrava 
from  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  promoters  of  these  erectioof 
had  no  idea  of  courting  the  attention  of  their  neighboura,  bj  inTtting 
appearances  and  splendid  attractions.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
meeting-house  at  Rawden,  which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  Though  there  were  numeroni 
villages  in  the  vicinity  without  any  places  of  worship,  it  was  erected 
in  a  solitary  though  beautiful  place,  at  a  distance  from  thepdblic 
road,  surrounded  by  woods.  Iradition  records  that  when  it  WB 
opened,  the  tuinister  who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  struck  with  the 
peculiarity  of  its  situation,  chose  for  his  text  the  worda  of  the 
Psalmist :  **  We  have  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the  wood.''  * 

Dr.  F.'s  first  locality  as  a  minister,  bad  this  solitude  witbont 
this  beauty  :  it  was  on  the  border  of  a  wide  and  gloomy  moor ; 
but  had,  not  far  off,  on  the  one  hide,  narrow,  deep,  long-extended 
glens,  with  thick,  dark  woods  and  rapid  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, all  together  forming  scenes  of  the  most  solemn  and 
romantic  character,  in  which  it  might  have  appeared  impoasible 
for  the  contemplatist  to  remain  long  without  a  sensible  pre- 
clusion from  his  mind  of  all  ideas  of  a  gay  or  even.cbeerfU 
order.  And  indeed,  we  tliink  it  very  possible  that  masiog  ia 
these  scenes  actually  did  co-operate  with  Dr.  F.'a  favourite 
book,  Young*s  Night-Thoughts,  and  his  ill  health,  to  confirm  at 
this  early  period  that  deep  gravity  of  character  which  was 
habitual  through  life,  and  which,  but  for  the  effect  of  religioiit 
would  have  borne  a  colour  of  gloomy  funereal  sadness.  The 
solemnity  and  silence  of  those  yalieys,  with  almost  all  their 
romantic  and  ghostly  influences,  have  since  Tanished,  at  the 
invasion  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  roads  traversing  the  country  where  the  meeting-housei 
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refs  thu$,  like  hermits^  cells,  sequestered  among  ^oods  or  in  the 
reary  precincts  of  moors,  were  scarcely  any  thing  li|i:e  what  we 
ow  mean  by  the  term  :  they  were  mere  tracks,  or,  at  best, 
arrow,  rough  lanes  for  rural  communication,  often  requiring 
ome  geosTraphical  knowledge  and  address,  and  no  small  labour, 
0  wind  through  them  to  the  intended  point.  And  many  of  the 
>ersoiis  constituting  the  congregations,  had  to  come  from  a 
listance  of  miles,  of  many  miles,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
eturn  the  eyening  of  the  same  day.  A  number  of  Dr.  F.*s 
irst  auditors,  for  instance,  are  here  said  to  have  resided  at  a 
dace  fourteen  miles  from  the  meeting-house.  Among  the 
iealous  worshippers  of  those  days  and  places,  it  was  not,  even 
Q  the  depth  of  winter,  thought  too  much  for  persons  of  the 
tronger  sex,  to  go  and  return  many  miles  on  foot.  A  man  like 
>r.  F.  would  be  greatly  and  conscientiously  anxious  that 
tearers  so  tittle  sparing  of  exertion,  should  reap  all  the  benefit 
hat  diligence  on  his  side  could  supply. 

In  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  one  of  his  occasional  employ- 
nents  and  highest  gratifications,  to  assist  the  little  parties  thus 
coming  irom  various  distances  for  worship  and  instruction,  to 
Dake  a  commencement  of  public  religion  in  their  own  neigh* 
lourhoods  respectively,  where  he  had  the  pleasure,  during  the 
vubsequent  years  of  his  long  liie,  to  visit  them  now  and  then, 
;o  witness  their  success  and  progress,  and  repeat  to  them  such 
instructions  as  those  under  which  their  Christian  course,  as 
ndividuals  and  as  societies,  had  begun.  Some  of  those 
iocieties  have  since  become  rami6ed  into  several  congrega* 
ions,  each  of  which  subdivisions  has  grown  to  a  strength  which 
ttie  original  chureti  could  not  in  its  earlier  periods  have  expected, 
?ven  singly  and  undivided,  ever  to  attain. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dr.  F.'s  ministry,  his  pleasure  and 
usefulness  were  ungraciously  affected  by  the  narrow,  disputa- 
tious, and  inquisitorial  spirit,  which  is  described  as  preVaitrng 
in  the  people  and  teachers  of  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  about  the  middle,  and  for  a  good  while 
subsequently  to  the  middle,  of  the  last  century.  A  very  curious 
account  is  given  by  our  Author  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
minds  were  cramped,  stunted,  and  irritated  by  a  hyper-Cal- 
vinistic  cast  of  <loctrine,  acquired,  but  with  the  commonly 
attendant  circumstance  of  a  greater  excess  in  the  disci[^s  than 
even  in  the  doctors,  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gill,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  of  Mr.  Brine,  a  man  of  distinguished 
acuteness.  But  men  destitute  of  both  these  qualifications,  and 
especially  one  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  were  suffered,  in  that 
north-western  part  of  the  country,  to  have  an  influence  reflecting 
very  little  honour  on  the  understanding  of  many  of  the  religious 
societies.    Even  many  who  were  "by  sincere  piety  checked  from 
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following  otit  their  train  of  speculation,  to  daring  and  profiaDC 
assertions  respecting  tlie  Divine  gorernment,  and  an  antino- 
mianism  of  inference,  were  nevertheless  incapable  of  relishing 
or  enduring  any  preaching  or  writing  that  omitted  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  decrees.  They  could  find  no  vitality  or  instructioa 
in  any  religious  ideas  below  the  altitude  of  the  siipralapsariaa 
ground.  To  quote  from  our  Author  a  curious  synonime  of 
theirs  to  this  epithet,  and  one  which  we  confess  to  be  new  to  us 
in  the  history  of  religious  cant,  ^  the  upper  fall  settlements* 
were  the  favourite  region  of  their  Christian  contemplations. 
^  The  Gospel  Call,*  to  cite  another  sample,  was  necessarily 
implicated  in  tneir  disquisitions  ;  and  to  them  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  abominations,  that  a  preacher  of  Christianity  should 
endeavour  to  enforce  that  religion  on  the  consciences  of  uncon- 
Terted  sinnirrs.  Dr.  F.  retained  far  too  strong  an  impression 
of  Whitefield  to  coalesce,  or  to  be  capable  of  any  approacb 
toward  coalescing,  with  any  such  order  of  religious  sentiment 
and  ministerial  practice;  but  then,  there  was  no  avoiding* the 
accustomed  penalty  for  maintaining  mental  freedom  among  mental 
slaves.  It  was  not  solely  among  the  Baptists,  as  his  Biogra- 
pher remarks,  that  the  rigid  creed  and  pugnacious  temper 
prevailed,  from  which  both  his  opinions  and  his  habits  of  feeling 
kept  him  aloof. 

We  do  not  attempt  any  historical  abstract  of  his  long  and 
Taluable  life.  Duties  constant,  multiplied,  accumulated,  pon* 
derous,  were  laboured  through  with  more  than  a  heroes  resolu- 
tion, but  they  were  of  too  plain  a  kind,  and  too  much  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  to  admit  of  a  stimulant  diversification  in  the 
record.  Long  and  violent  sufferings  at  several  times  from  the 
stone,  the  loss  of  amiable  near  relatives,  and  two  or  three 
changes  of  abode,  are  some  of  the  most  marking  circumstances 
of  the  hisiory.  Ilis  ministry  was  to  the  same  congregation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  great  disinterestedness  was 
evinced  in  this  faithful  attachment,  as  he  refused  repeated 
advantageous  offers  of  change,  one  of  them  at  a  time  of  great 
pecuniary  difficulty.  The  building  of  a  new  meeting-bouse  for 
the  enlargihg  congregation,  in  a  locality  of  less  wild,  inhospi- 
table, and  solitary,  but  not  less  picturesque  character,  in  which, 
in  his  infirm  and  sufiering  state  of  health,  he  would  have 
thought  it  the  absurdest  of  all  predictions  that  he  should  preach 
nearly  forty  years,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  circumstances 
and  changes  in  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  raising  of  a  new  meeting-house  was  vastly  more  of  a 
novelty  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  an  event  but  little  more  re- 
markable in  many  parts  of  England,  than  the  erection  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  of  the  same  cost.  The  altered  charac- 
ter of  the  times  in  which  bis  later  life  was  cast,  was,  in  this  one 
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circumstance  of  change,  highly  gratifying  to  him  as  a  lealoas 
friend  of  religion,  not  to  say  as  a  Dissenter,  in  which  capacity, 
though  very  decided,  he  wi  i  very  moderate.  For  religion*s 
sake,  he  took  so  much  ini  t  the  state  of  the  Esta* 
blished  Church,  as  to  be  greatly  i     in  beholding  the  pro- 

gress of  the  serious  spirit  and  of  evaug<  doctrines  in  its  mi- 

nistry ;  disagreeing  in  this,  however,  it  is  irue,  with  an  immense 
number  of  the  zealous  adhei  n  of  that  very  Church,  both  at 
that  earlier  and  at  this  later  [  n.  From  that  time  to  this,  the 
main  strength  of  the  Churc  ^ — for  we  suppose  we  cannot  be 
incorrect  in  thus  denominatin  *  vi  a  preponderance  of  the 
numbers,  the  learning,  the  s  e  ]  ronage,  and  the  importance 
in  society  on  the  score  of  raj  k  a  family, — the  main  strength 
of  the  Church  has  been  sys<  i  ly  and  violently  hostile  to 
the  innovation  which  such  r  as  lir.  Fawcett  rejoiced  to  be« 
bold.  While  he  was  exulti  *  in  what  he  thought  the  happy 
efl^ts  resulting,  in  his  own  previously  barbarous  and  wicked 
neighbourhood,,  from  the  irruption  of  such  men  as  Whitefield 
and  Ghimshaw,  he  observed  that  no  names  were  pronouneed 
with  so  much  abhorrence  by  whatever  constitnted  the  living 
ministry,  and  agency,  and  authority  of  the  Church.  The  great 
body  of  the  authorised  teachers  to  whom  a  Protestant  Chris* 
tian  State  had  committed  millions  of  souls  for  instruction  in 
their  most  momentous  concerns,  were  all  but  unanimous  in 
pronouncing  the  doctrine  of  these  zealous  men,  respecting 'the 
necessity  of  a  moral  change  in  men's  minds,  to  be  nonsensical 
and  pernicious,  and  the  general  effect  of  their  labours  a  grievous 
plague  introduced  into  the  community.    They  deplored  the  de- 

Earture  of  those  better  times  in  which  the  prevailing  ignorance, 
arbarism,  and  irreligion  experienced  no  such  alarming  dis* 
turbance.  What  a  subject  for  awful  contemplation  this  must 
have  been  to  a  man  of  enlightened  and  evangelical  spirit,  who 
could  feel  no  value  or  veneration  for  institutions,  but  in  regard 
to  the  good  they  were  adapted  to  do,  and  who  could  conceive 
no  other  way  of  judging  of  adaptation  so  reasonable,  as  by 
the  actual  effect  habitually  and  generally  produced  !  No  won- 
der that  persons  awakened  to  this  view  and  feeling  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  influence  of  the  grand  innovation,  should  have 
become  Dissenters,  where  they  fouod  the  Church  all  around 
them  estranged  from  Christianity ;  or  where,  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  a  minister,  in  some  rare  instance  himself  trans- 
formed into  an  advocate  of  evangelical  truth,  it  has  been  found 
quite  out  of  all  hope  that  there  should  be  a  successor  of  simi- 
lar spirit.  It  might  be  with  great  pain  and  reluctance  that  they 
were  brought  to  the  determination  of  detaching  themselves  from 
mn  institution  revered  by  their  ancestors,  who  had  taught  them 
also  to  revere  it,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  almost  all  that 
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were  of  authority  in  the  land  ;  but  it  became  a  solemn  qvet^ 
tion,  how  they  couhi  in  conscience  practically  acquiesce,  for 
themselves,  their  families,  anil  their  neic^hbourboods,  in  a  cor« 
rupt  and  perverting  discipline  of  their  minds  in  record  to  the 
supreme  concern  of  their  salvation.  To  one  portion,  indeed, 
of  these  coum  ientious  men,  there  was  atforded  a  compromise. 
Those  who  hail  not  so  decidedly  adopted  the  Calvinisoi  of 
Whitefield  as  to  be  debarred  from  the  resource,  found  in  the 
system  of  Wesley  a  very  coiumodious  intermediate  position  for 
maintainin;^,  as  they  fancied,  and  as  their  able  leader  intended, 
such  an  allegiance,  in  ibrm,  to  the  Church,  as  to  esoape  tbe 
guilt  and  charge  of  schism,  and  at  the  same  time  for  eiyoyinf 
the  genuine  means  of  religious  communion  and  instruolion. 
This  self-deception  was  among  the  most  effectual  of  the  early 
causes  of  the  great  success  of  the  Wesleyan  plan.  Thera 
were  other  powerful  ones,  but  this  was  among  the  moat  |>ower« 
ful.  We  have  used  the  word  '  self-deception,'  for  we  shoold 
think  nothing  could  be  more  palpably  evident  than  that  thoit 
were  most  certainly  Dissenters,  who  expressly  placed  and  pro- 
secuted their  system  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  A- 
gulations  appointed  in  behalf  of  Dissenters,  and  who  coald  aol 
have  carried  on  that  sjstem  in  any  other  way.  And  we  thiak 
it  has  been  very  justly  remarked  by  the  Authors  of  the  ^  His* 
"  tory  of  Dissenters,'*  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  to  whoit 
wide  and  zealous  exertions  and  incalculable  usefulneaa  there 
needs  no  testimony  of  ours, — have  been  very  slow  to  maniieil 
an  equitable  disposition  toward  the  original  avowed  DiaaenCerai 
inasmuch  as,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  progreaa,  thtnT 
have  affected  to  disclaim  the  Dissenters,  to  stancl  on  a  difRmal 
and  as  it  were  half  consecrated  ground,  witliia  the  preoinola  ef 
the  Church,  and  on  this  ground  to  disallow  the  imputation  of 
schism,  alleging  that  they  were  not  among  the  deserters  aad 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  when  all  the  while  thoy  owed  their 
existence  with  impunity  to  the  protective  institutes,  the  ailaia* 
ment  and  prolongation  of  which  had  cost  the  Dissentera  a  loag 
account  of  great  exertions  and  deep  suGTerings, — and  when,  too^ 
the  only  thanks  obtained  from  tbe  Church  for  this  pretended  ed^ 
herence,  this  disclaimer  of  combination  with  the  Dissentera,  weft 
scorn  and  detestation. 

For  diverting  so  far  away  from  the  personal  history  of  Dfe. 
F.,  wc  must  allege  in  excuse  the  example  of  his  Biograpbci^ 
who  dwells  at  some  length  ou  the  circumstances  of  the  re^nl 
of  religion,  by  the  innovation  of  Whitefield  and  Wealey,  aad 
their  zealous  contemporaries,  in  the  part  of  the  country  wbffi 
the  Dr.*A  subsequent  ministerial  lot  was  cast»  We  retiun  19 
to  hitn  but  to  conclude  our  notice  of  the  book. 

Toward  the  latter  part,  there  are  many  detaila  of  hb 
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nexiQD  ivith  important  religious  institutions,  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  a  new  academical  institu- 
tion in  I  orkshire  for  young  ministers.  Relatively  to  the  IVlts- 
lioo,  there  are  some  characteristic  letters  from  Andrew  Fuller* 
Near  the  close  there  are  some  mteresting  displays,  in  most  in- 
stances in  his  own  words,  of  Dr.  F.*s  mournful  but  pious  sen^ 
slbility  under  the  loss  of  near  relatives,  and  affecting  references 
ta  the  sensible  approach  of  the  end  of  all  his  labours  and  afflic- 
tions. The  earnestness  of  his  diligence  was  not  to  be  abated 
by  either  his  bereavements  or  his  increasing  infirmities.  His 
invincible  assiduity  in  preparing  bis  Devotional  Family  Bible, 
which  was  not  commenced  till  his  sixty-eighth  year,  main- 
tained an  admirable  rivalry  with  the  best  exertions  of  his  most 
rigoroits  years.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 

*  I  often  wonder  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  sit  to  close  study,  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  without  any  material  injury  to  my 
heahh.  The  fact  is,  I  am  running  a  race  with  death  at  my  heels,  not 
knowing  how  soon  he  may  overtake  me.  The  work  is  formidable ;  but 
who  can  teM  what  the  Almighty  may  intend  to  do  by  one  of  tht  weakest 
and  most  unworthy  of  his  servants?' — <  At  all  events,  so  long  as  I  am 
continued  in  a  capacity  for  writing,  I  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  per« 
severe.    Above  two  thousand  close  pages  have  cost  me  some  labour.' 

The  entire  manuscript  atnounted  to  near  nine  thousand  quarto 
pages. — No  criticism  is  here  necessary  on  the  numerous  writings 
of  Dr.  F.,  which  are  all  recounted,  with  the  circumstances 
prompting  or  attending  them,  by  the  Biographer.  Several  of 
them  have  been  extensively  and  beneficially  read,  especially  his 
Sick  Man^s  Employ,  Advice  to  Youth,  and  Essay  on  Anger. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  writings  to  bear  more  unequivocal 
marks  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  the  worthiest  intentions.  As 
to  literary  quality,  they  were  correct  and  perspicuous,  and  did 
not  by  an  ambitious  style  affect  to  lay  claim  to  mental  endow- 
ments  of  the  powerful  or  original  order. 

For  a  close,  we  transcribe  the  interesting  paragraph  which 
eioses  the  Memoir. 

*  It  is  not  without  sentiments  of  regret,  mingled  with  other  emotions, 
that  the  writer  n9w  lays  down  his  pen.  After  having  spent  many  of 
bts  evening  and  midnight  hours,  as  it  were,  in  converse  with  the 
deceased,  by  endeavouring  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  days  that 
are  gone  for  ever,  and  by  musing  over  his  manuscript  papers,  the  con- 
clusion of  his  labours  is  like  another  separation,  without  the  prospect 
mi  meetuig  again  on  this  side  the  grave.  He  now  commits  the  result 
9f  his  rc^searches  to  the  public,  with  a  sincere  wish  that  a  Divine 
l^lessing  may  accompanv  them,  so  that  Uiey  may  be  in  some  measure 
instrumental  in  promotmg  and  perpetuating  those  principles  and  that 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  are  honourable  to  God  and  conducive 
tP  the  best  interests  of  mankind.' 
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Art.  II.  I*  A  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Law^  and  the  Admimisiratim 
of  Public  Justice  tn  England^  from  the  Imputation  ^  CruAy.  b 
a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Assizes  hdd  at  Ely, 
by  Edward  Christian,  Esa.  Barrister,  Professor  of  the  Jjnn  of 
England  at  Cambridge,  ana  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  gfOb 
pp.  78.    London,  1819. 

^  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Thomas  Fcfmell  Buxton^  Esq.  MJ* 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  2,  18199  on  the  Motion  of  Sr 
J.  Mackintosh,  Bart,  that  **  a  Select  Committee  be  appdmted  ft 
consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  CepU 
Punishments  for  Felonies.'*   870.  pp.  34.    London,     1819C 

¥T  is  not  on  account  of  any  novelty  or  force  in  the  remaiks 
-''  brouc^ht  forward  by  the  learned  Professor  in  tbia  Vindicatisa 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  that  we  are  induced  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  on  which  we  have  already  stated  at  HMM 
length  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  ;  but  because  the  appeaniiee 
of  such  a  publication  evinces  the  necessity  of  keeping. afivs 
the  general  attention  which  has  been  attracted  to  this.gnad 
feature  of  our  domestic  policy;  because  it  shews  that  then 
are  prejudices  in  high  places  which  will  oppose  the  utaioBt 
force  of  resistance  to  any  attempts  to  meliorate  our  penal  code; 
and  that  therefore  no  relaxation  of  effort  can  be  allowed  to  the 
friends  of  the  desired  reform,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  ill 
abstract  wisdom,  or  the  eloquence  of  its  advocates^  Will  entan 
for  it  immediate  success. 

We  have  read  this  *^  Vindication^*  with  emotions  partakitf 
of  surprise,  but  still  more  of  satisfaction ;  surprise  that  at  Ihi 
time  of  day,  a  gentleman  filling  a  high  judicial  statioDy  thosii 
have  put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  this  momentous  topic,  r¥hi!ii<lr| 
so  much  looseness  of  reasoning,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  evM 
want  of  information ;  satisfaction  that  the  severity  of  the  Cri- 
roinal  Law  is  shewn  to  be  susceptible  of  no  more  plansihle  t 
vindication,  and  that  it  has  found  no  abler  advocate.  It  Is  set 
indeed  often,  that  the  lawyer  and  the  legislator  are  comhiaedii 
the  same  character  with  illustrious  advantage.  It  is  not 
desirable,  that  those  whose  province  it  is  to  administer  ji 
with  sacred  and  implicit  adherence  to  the  lett^  of  the  laws  ii 
they  exist,  should  have  tlieir  habits  of  deferential  and  natifH 
research  disturbed,  or  the  opinions  carefully  dednood  fnm 
statutes  and  precedents,  shaken  or  perplexed,  by  free  and 
culative  reasonings.  Now  and  then,  an  individual  hi 
found  (o  possess  the*  opposite  qualities  of  mind  and  l^abits  ■( 
thought  in  so  nicely  balance<l  |>erfection  and  activity,  as  to  bi 
capable  of  passing  immediately  from  the  bar  to  the  irnafiL 
without  ever  suffering  his  learning  to  obscure  his  notions  tf 
moral  rectitude  and  humanity,  or  bis  private  convl  tions  to  hhi 
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his  pVofessibVi&l  decisloDS.      An  individual  of  this  rare   <Ie- 
flcription,  standihs'  equally  high  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  philap- 
tfiropist,  comtnanding  the  deference  even  of  the  judicial  ben<^, 
aAd  conciliating^  the  conBdence  and  aarairatioh  of  the  public^ 
Whether  as  his  clients,  his  constituents,  or  his  opponents,  has 
eVen  wlthiA  our  own  time  appeared,  reflecting  lustre  on  his 
j^k^fesbion,  and  doing  as  mhch  honour  as  service  to  his  cauniry. 
But  ft  wbiild  be  too  much  to  require  of  the  most  eminent  amonff 
tbose  he  has  left  behind,  that  he  should  l^e  a  llomilly,.     Had 
that  inestinlaUe  person,  howeVer,  received  the  .completion  of  his 
moral  and  le^l  education  as  a  barrister  in  the  Criminal  Cpurt^s^ 
instead  of  beii^g  a  Chancery,  pleader,  the  phenomenon  ^oiild 
have  beeii  still  bore  striking.*    If  the  scenes  in  which. the 
grei-ler  jpart  of  our  time  is  necessarily  past,  t^e  aspect  under 
wbicH  iki  becohie  familiarized  with    hitman    nature,    and  the 
kind  of  biisin^^s  which  employs  our  exertions,  have  any  tep- 
^eiicy  to  give  a  permaiient  cletermination  to  the  opinions  and 
character,  then,  we  cannot  suppose  otherwise  than  thfit  the  life 
of  a  barrister,  passed,  as  Mr.  Christian  says  his  has  beep,  and 
lroiioiit*ably  basseil,  in  the  (Criminal  Courts,  must,  ifi  the  very 
niLture  of  things,  entail,  like  other  professional  avocations  of  an 
e^lclusive  nature,  some  peculiar  disadvantages.     As  an  ana- 
tbtnist  is  prone  to  resolve  every  thing  into  organization,  as 
adequate  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  so,  the  lawyer 
noay  be  led,  by  a  similar  pervef seness,  to  attrihute  all  the  health- 
ful or  morbid  appearances  of  society  to  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy 
of  laiv,  and  it  will  be  natural  to  him  to  view  as  the  sovereign 
remedy,  the  ifacrease  of  its  penalties.    Habituated  to  the  most 
fisgustinff  specimens  of  depraved  human  nature,  conversant 
with  his  fellow  men  chiefly  under  the  character  of  nuisances  or 
victims,  he  vrould  be  in  danger  of  sinking  in  hopeless  melan- 
choly, were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  most  painful  impressions 
io  become  hy  reiteration,    powerless.     The  veracity   of   the 
ivithess,  the  inflexibility  of  tne  judge^  these  are  the  only  forms 
of  virtue  with  which  he  is  familiar :  all  the  rest  is  the  dry  I'outine 
M  necessary  forms,  the  dexterity  of  counsel,  and  the  apparatus 
of  punishment.     And  yet,  uninteresting,  and  in  some  respects 
disgusting,  as  %re  the  circumstaoces  attendant  upon  his  pro- 
fession, its  importance,  which  is  unquestionable,  is  not  likely  to 


«» 


*  It  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  honourable  exception  to  some 
of  the  following  remarks,  that  this  phenomenon  is  in  some  degree 
realized  in  the  person  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  now  endeavouring  to  follow  up  the  measures  which 
Sir  Samuel  Roroilly  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  late  Recorder  of 
Bombay  has  necessai^ily  passed  many  yeafs  of  his  life  under  the  dis* 
advantageous  circumstances  alluded  to. 
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lose  any  "of  its  dimeDsions  in  his  own  eyes,  as.  he  leann  te 
identifv  it  with  the  safety^  the  very  existence  of  society.  cTbe 
multiplication  of  offences  rising  up  continually  before  him^  aid 
tending  to  exclude  all  other  and  more  hopeful  views  of  society, 
will  place  this  connexion  in  the  strongest  light.  No  wondery 
then,  that  the  individual,  especially  if  gifted  originally  with  ne 
very  distinguished  capacity  or  elevation  of  mind,  should  reseat 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  veriest  excrescence  of  the  juriapm- 
dential  system,  as  endangering  tlie  peace  and  security  of  sodetj. 

We  think  .that  every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  pnja- 
dices  of  persons  of  consideration  in  their  profession,  when  Haoh 
vering  out  of  the  line  of  that  profession,  any  remarkable  defidencf 
of  good  sense  or  liberality.  Those  who  are  the  highest  authoritici 
in  declaring  what  the  law  m,  are  not  the  paramount  aatbority 
in  determining  what  it  ought  to  be :  nay,  they  should  perbap 
be  the  last  persons  to  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  otiMrwJM 
than  it  is.  To  check  the  rashness  of  legislation,  and  to  prareit 
the  introduction  of  anomalous  enactments,  it  is  most  higMi  ^ 
that  that  which  is  at  once  the  highest  legislative  and  the  oltmris 
judicial  court,  should  call  to  its  aid  the  administraton  aalfea 
laws,  and  that  they  should  even  possess  a  certain  aaoendenof  k 
its  decisions.  But  still,  we  must  anticipate  that  the  opiDioDiflf 
men  trained  up  in  these  habits,  will  not  uniformly  hamMNUM 
with  sound  legislative  wisdom ;  that  they  will  sometimes 
to  loiter  behind  the  improving  views  and  enlightened  ezpe 
of  the  better  part  of  society ;  and  as  laws  are  none  the  worse  fir 
being  old,  so,  opinions  may  seem  to  such  individuals^  to  lost  is 
part  of  their  venerable  authority  from  becoming  obaokia 
When,  tl:erefore,  these  opinions  are  assailed,  the  tenacity  wilk 
which  they  are  held  by  their  few  remaining  advocatesy  aaf 
possibly  be  found  degenerating  into  petulant  dogmatiam. 

The  style  in  which  Professor  Christian  has  drawn  up  ths 

S resent  Vindication  of  the  Criminal  Law,  will  amply  jus^ 
lese  remarks.    He  has  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  the  tea- 
{aerate  expression  of  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  a  Imit- 
ative revision  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  ^  a  clamour  against  thi 
^  laws  of  the  country,'  a  clamour  ^  founded  in  a  miarepresea- 
'  tation  of  facts,  in  a  misapplied  humanity,  and  a  misconceptiBi 
^  and  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  England.*    TUl 
is  a  serious  and  formidable  charge,  which,  as  implicating  aoiN 
of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  some  of  the  ablest  statci* 
men,  as  well  as  some  of  the  highest  judicial  charaotera,  tk 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  ought  not  to  have  been  As 
person  to  bring  forward  rashly,  or  upon  insufficient  evidenoei 
The  solitary  document  which  is  referred  to  in  order  to  ■ 
stantiatc  tlie  above  statement,  is,  the   Petition  of  the  Lorf 
Mayor  and  Uie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Loudon  preaeatad  H 
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ike  HoHse  of  Commons,  Jan.  25,  1810,  from  which  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Christian  extracts  the  assertion,  ^  that  the  determination, 

*  by  juries  to  counteract  the  severe  enactments  of  our  Laws,  is 
^  of  dcUly  occurrence?  Two  instances  are  specified  by  the 
Petitioners,  in  illustration  of  this  statement ;  the  one  is  the  case 
of  John  Meakins,  in  the  year  1807,  the  other  that  of  Bridget 
McAllister,  in  the  following  year.  After  remarking  upon  the 
nature  of  each  of  these,  the  Professor  exclaims  : 

<  So,  for  two  cases,  which  are  substantially  correct^  and  which 
would  have  been  perfectly  so  if  each  prisoner  had  been  found  guilty 
of  Petty  Larceny,  the  London  Juries  and  all  Juries  are  to  be  slan- 
dered, the  Judges  insulted,  and  the  whole  administration  of  justice 
degraded/ 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  two  instances  brought 
forward  in  the  Petition,  afford  very  slender  ground  for  the  strong 
mssertion  with  which  they  are  connected,  that  the  ^  determ.ination' 
of  Jofios  to  counteract  the  severe  enactment  of  the  laws,  is  of 
daHn  oecfirvfiice.  Although  that  assertion  is  substantially  true, 
ood  f^lKMigli:  some  difficulty  migh^be  felt  in  adverting  to  more 
l^eoeflt  iomiiBces,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Petitioners  should 
have  contented  themselves  with  evidence  so  insufficient  as  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  their  own  statement.  These  cases  were, 
k  is  true,  ready  at  hand,  having  again  and  again  been  referred 
to  since  they  were  first  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  a  circumstance  which,  as  stamping 
a  sort  of  authenticity  upon  the  evidence,  might  probably  re- 
commend it  to  tlie  gentlemen  who  framed  the  petition.  But 
we  wonder  that  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  opinion  of 
&e  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  I^ondon, 
which  mast  have  been  formed  upon  very  different  ground  from 
that  of  two  instances  which  occurred  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  ago,  would  have  carried  far  more  weight  with  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  simple  affirmation,  than  incumbered  with  this  meagre 
proof. 

But  we  must  go  further,  and  admit  that  the  statement  itself 
is  incautiously  worded,  and  adapted,  as  all  overcharged  state- 
ments are,  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Such  a  determination 
oo  the  part  of  Juries  could  be  known  to  exist,  only  from  their 
actually  bringing  in  verdicts  at  variance  with  their  oath ;  and 
ibis  must  have  become  systematically  prevalent,  before  such 
instances  of  perjury  could  be  of  daily  occurrence.  Nothing 
was  doubtless  further  from  the  intention  of  the  worshijpful  and 
other  Petitioners,  than  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  on  so 
many  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  we  freely  own  that  the  Pro- 
psssor  has  an  advantage  given  him  by  so  ungualrded  an  aissertion. 

•  If  the  Petitioners  had  confined  themselves  to  the  represents- 

L  2 
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tioD,  that  the  grooving  rductancc  of  Juried,  ft  reluctance  m 
iintson  with  the  public  feeling,  to  conyict,  in  the  case  of  criner 
of  a  particular  description,  of  the  capital  ofifenee,  had-  of  late 
repeatedly  manifested  itself  in  their  scrupling  to  admitin  e^deaee 
what  had  been  before  held  to  be  competent  proof;  if  tbiey^M 
adverted  to  the  strong  expression  of  this  feeling  in  the  cftMSof 
some  recent  Bank  prosecutions  ;  if  they  had  argued' this  dii*> 
position  in  Juries,  from  the  numerous  recommendatioin  lif 
mercy  in*  cases  of  clear  and  decide<1  guilt ;  or  if  they  hid 
simply  pointed  out  the  strong  temptation  to  Which  tf>  JurjfOMa 
is  exposed,  to  bring  in  a  false  yerdict  in  instances  Where  te 
excessive  severity  of  the  Law^  makes  him'  shrink  flnom  the  ptf' 
formance  of  his  duty ;  the  statement  would  have  beeti'  nmn* 
peachably  correct,  and  quitb  as  efficient  fbr  the  parpoSe  of  the 
argument. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  any  doubt  of  a  reluctanoe  to  ooAfM 
being  very  frequent,  and  this  reluctance  may  have  often  maM 
individuals  into  an  actual  (|creliction  of  their  duty'  as  jsraik 
But  a  ^  determination^  on  ttic  subject  would  bespeak  mmiMMf 
more  than  reluctance :  it  would  evince  on  the  part  of  the  JW^ 
man,  not  only  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  his  duty  and^  of  Iht 
responsibility  connected  with  it,  but  also  a  most  inadeqSill  f 
sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath.  A  Jury  swem  t0 
bring  in' a  yerdict  according  to  the  evidence  of  theybcf,  hate^ 
occasion  whatever  to  concern  themselves  with  the  nature  rf 
the  law.  It  is  not  they  who  pass  the  sentence  or  dbtenniae  tti 
penalty  :  their  responsibility  is  purely  that  which  attaobss  Is 
honest  men  passing  their  judgement  upon  the  fact  at  issue;  aal 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  laws  as  tiiey  staad] 
ought  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  bias  their  yerdiet.  Wt 
believe  this  has  not  always  been  so  distinctly  understood  as  il 
ought  to  be,  and  hence  verdicts  have  been  brought  in,  more  eos* 
sonant  with  humanity  than  with  justice  And  so  lobg  aste 
Penal  Code  retains  its  sanguinary  character,  it  doubtless  will  be 
felt  as  a  most  trying  hardship,  that  the  only  alternative  to  pH* 
jury,  should  sometimes  consist  in  being  instrumental  to  te 
destruction  of  an  unhappy  but  perhaps  not  incorrigible  oflRmdeh 

The  two  cases  ref(Tred  to  in  the  Petition  of  the  Corporstlii 
of  the  City  of  London,  must  not  however  be  dismissra  as*a^ 
worthy  of  attention.  John  Meakins  was  indicted  for  steaBnf  t 
pocket-book  value  sixpence,  together  with  two  bills  of  elohaBM 
and  three  Rank  Notes  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  each.  IK 
Professor  Chrisiian,  having  bnen  at  the  pains  of  examining  dfeS 
Sessions'  paper,  atiirros,  tiiat  there  was  no  evidence  whMevtf 
that  the  prisoner  had  ever  in  his  possession  a  ten  pound  noCSl 
The  Judge  and  the  Jury,  he  says,  ^  might  have  thouakij  VUlk 
the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  had  never  put  the  Bank  Notes  ills  I 
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the  pocket-book,  or  that  they  might  have  bcjeo  taken  out  by 
iorne  other  person  before  the  prisoner  had  stolen  the  book. 
But  this  supposition   is   at  direct  variance  with  tlie  verdict. 
The  Jury,  undoabtedly,  had  such  been  their  conviction ,  would 
have  found  him  gudty  of  stealing  only  the  book.     Would  the 
*  able  and  correct  Judge/  to  borrow. Mr.  Christian'^  WPrdq, 
have  '  endured  in  silence'  that  a  pocket -book  valued  at  sixpence 
in  the  indictment,  should  be  gravely  made  the  subject  of  a  verdict 
}f  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty -nine  shillings?    Jn  the  other 
sase,  the  box  in  which  the  ten  pound  note  had  been  put  by  the 
)rasecutor,  jwcts  valued  at  one  penny  :  in  thi3  case  also,  although 
Jiere  was  no  evidence,  Mr.  Christian  says,  that  the  culprit  «vaa 
iver  in  possession  of  a  ten  pound  note,  the  Jury  .found  .her 
^ilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty-nine  shillings.     Yet, 
he  Chief  Justice  of  Ely  perceives  no  absurdity  in  these  verdicts 
in  his  supposition  !     Only,  he  remarks  that  each  prisoner  ought 
'jo  have  been  found  guilty  of  Petty  Xiarceny.    Sut  the  question 
Sy  whether,  in  each  case,  the  humanity  of  the  Jury  did  «nat 
induly  bias  their  verdict,  that  is,  unduly  for  the  purposes  of 
itrict  justice,  and  whether  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  did 
tot  operate  on  their  minds,  as  the  reaaon  for  bringing  in  th0 
k'isoners  not  guilty  of  the  capital  charge.    Most  persons  wiU 
mtigine  that  this  was  the  case.     We  might  .also  ask,  whether 
he  dpubt,  if  any  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Judge,  as  to 
Vhelher  the  box  did  or  did  not  contain  the  notes  supposed  to  be 
tolen  with  it,  (and  which  every  one  myist  believe  were  the.  object 
f  the  theft,)  formed  any  sufficient  ground  for  so  immense  a 
Ibproportion  between  what  wa^,    and  what  would  otherwise 
lave  been  the  sentence,  as  that  of  a  year's  confinement  jand  the 
Ine  of  one  shilling,  contrasted  with  the  punishment  of  death  : 
ve  say,  supposing  the  law  under  which  they  were  tried  to  be 
inexceptionable  in   its  severity,  was  not  the  sentence  of  the 
fuclge  quite  as  liable  to  objection,  as  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  i 
io  doubt,  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  respective 
ases,  which  weighed  with  the  Judge  as  well  as  with  the  Jury, 
hat  are  not  recorded  iu  the  Sessions'  paper.    Similar  modific- 
ations of  the  verdict,  in  the  case  of  capital  charges,  with  the 
anction  of  the  judg^  are  well  known,  however,  to  be  b.y  no 
leans  unfrequent.     Thus,  *  Guilty  of  stealing,  but  not  pri- 
vately,' *  Guilty  of  stealing,  but  not  in  the  dwelling  house,* 
re  verdicts  often  recorded,    uot  from  any  doubt  that  if  the 
left  was  committed  at  all,  it  was  committed  privately, « or  com* 
litted  in  the  dwelling  house,  but  from  a  wish  to  mitigate  the 
^verity  of  the  sentence.     Seme  deficiency  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
enee  may  sometimes  be  laid  hold  of  for  this  purpose  ;  but  any* 
mous  deficiency  of  this  kind,  would  obviously  he  fatal  to  the 
Mle  indictment :    it  much  more  generalLy  proceeds  firom  a 
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reluctance  to  convict  of  the  capital  charge,  a  reluctance  lAink 
vre  earnestly  hope  Mr.  Professor  Christian  is  the  only  person  ia 
this  country,  holding  a  high  judicial  station,  to  stigmatize  as  is 
itself  i Improper  or  unworthy  of  Englishmen,  reprehensible  as 
it  confessedly  becomes  when  it  leads  persons  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  violating  their  oath.  Indeed,  he  himself  instances  with 
high  approbation,  as  illustrating  the  merciful  spirit  of  the  lawfli 
the  cas(^  oC  a  butler  who  was  found  in  possession  of  wine  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  <£100  value,  which  was  proved  to  be  hii 
piaster's  pioperiy,  but  it  was  '  held  right  that  the  Jury  shoald 
^  aecjuii  of  the  capital  charge,  because  he  very  j^rohcMj/  might 
^  steal  only  one  bottle  at  a  time,^  the  Judges  having  decided  uat 
property  to  tlie  amount  of  forty  shillings  must,  in  erder  toiti 
bein{^  a  capital  olFence,  be  stolen  at  once.  Now  if  this  is  not  u 
instance  of  evading  the  capital  sentence  out  of  compassion  to 
the  culprit,  we  know  not  whatoan  deserve  to  be  so  characteriieti. 
The  construction  put  upon  the  Statute  by  the  Judges,  does  theB 
honour  :  it  shews  their  strong  disposition  to  mitigate,  so  litf  u 
lies  within  their  power,  the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  Pssil 
Code.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  evasioof 
such  as  these,  answer  the  purposes  of  justice  any  better  than  (he 

*  pious  perjury'  of  a  jury.  Indeed,  we  can  conceive  of  nodanger 
tliat  would  arise  from  the  mitigation  of  the  law,  that  does  not  is 
a  tenfold  degree  attach  to  these  pcr^jetually  occurring  instanoei 
of  its  relaxation  in  practice. 

But  the  learned  Professor  is  anxious  to  have  it  believed,  iwt 
only  that  Juries  shew  no  disposition  to  counteract  the  save* 
rity  of  the  laws,  but  that  what  has  been  affirmed  with  re- 
gard to  the  unwillingness  of  fVitnesses  to  give  evidence  is 
the  case  of  capital  indictments,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundatioo. 
He  declares,  that  he  ^  never  saw  within  his  jurisdiction  a  pre- 
'  varicating  wiino.'^i ,  or  o!i<^  who  atiempted  to  suppress  the  truth, 

*  from  an  inducement  to  favour  the  prisuiirT.*  Apparently  with 
a  view  to  <^ive  force  to  this  assertion,  altliough  the  instance  if 
not  at  all  in  point,  he  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  two  young 
men  being  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  their  brother  it 
law,  \iho  hud  attempted  to  poison  them  both,  in  order  to  obtua 
their  properly.  When,  in  consequence  of  their  decliniog  to 
appear  at  the  previous  assizes,  they  were  taken  in  custody,  and 
brought  by  an  oHicfr  into  court,  '  they  gave  their  evidence  coo- 

*  sisteiit  with  truth  and  puldic  justice,  though  they  manifested 
^  at  the  same  time,  an  amiable  anxiety  not  to  oomplele  the 
<  misery  of  their  sister.*  *  There  may  bey*  adds  Professor  C, 
^  as  in  that  case,  sometimes  amongst  relations  or  near  connec- 
'  tions,  an  unwillingness  lo  prosecute ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
'  public  S'lleiy,  the  prosecution  is  not  left  to  their  choice.* 

The  instance  thus  brought  forward,  is  that  of    a  pefWtt 
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charged  with  the  iotent  to  murdery  a  crime  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  respectable  individuals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  universally  held  to  be  worthy  of  death.  A  reluc- 
tance either  to  prosecute,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  find  a  true 
▼erdict  in  such  a  case,  could  not,  obviously,  have  its  origin  in 
dissatisfaction  with  the  severity  of  the  law.  In  point  of  fact,  no 
such  reluctance  is  found  to  exist.  No  one  has  ever  asserted  or 
imagines  it  to  exist,    yhe  exception  of  relatives  placed  in  so 

J  gainful  a  predicament,  needs  not  come  into  consideration  :  any 
eelings  of  compassion  for  the  culprit  which  may  survive  in  their 
minds  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  What  does  the  Professor's  argument 
g^ain  by  such  an  instance  as  this  ?  Can  he  perceive  no  difference 
of  enormity  between  the  crime  of  murder  and  that,  for  instance, 
of  horse  stealing,  which  should  afford  scope  for  a  somewhat 
dii&rent  exercise  of  compassion  towards  the  ofiender  under  the 
indiscriminating  severity  of  the  law  ?  Is  a  readiness  to  pro- 
secute or  to  give  evidence  in  the  one  case,  any  proof  that  there 
exists  no  reluctance  to  be  accessary  to  the  conviction  of  the 
offender  in  the  other  ?  Or  is  the  learned  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England  ignorant,  that  while  crimes  with  violence  have  always 
been  viewed  as  both  deserving  and  requiring  to  be  visited  with 
the  extreme  punishment,  it  is  in  the  case  6f  simple  ofiences 
against  property  without  violence,  and  these  only,  that  the  dis- 
position in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  with  truth 
affirmed  to  be  gaining  ground.  But  Mr.  Christian  either  loses 
sight  of  this  distinction,  or  he  purposely  refuses  to  notice  ft. 
This  capital  blunder,  for  such  we  are  willing  to  regard  it,  runs 
througli  his  whole  pamphlet  He  fireely  charges  the  advocates 
of  a  reform  in  our  Criminal  Law,  with  misrepresentation,  while 
he  is  himself  guilty,  through  this  singular  inadvertence,  of  mis« 
representing  their  views  and  opinions  most  grossly.  The  pro- 
posed measures,  which  have  for  the  extent  of  their  design,  the. 
repeal  of  statutes  for  the  most  part  not  a  century  old^  he  stig- 
matizes as  *  new*  inventions,^  aiid  ^  new  fangled  schemes,! 
originating  in  a  want  of  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  country  ; 
and  the  axioms  on  which  these  are  supposed  to  rest,  he  broadly 
insinuates,  are  made  use  of  only  by  ^  design  or  ignorance.* 
Nay,  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  authority  for  calling  thena 
*  madmen,*  as  treating  with  contempt  the  salutary  prejudices 
'which  every  nation  has  in  favour  of  its  own  laws ;  and,  he 
charges  them  roundly  with  endeavouring  to  ridicule  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  this  country. 

When  a  dogmatist  of  commanding  energy  of  intellect,  such 
m  man  as  was  Horsley  or  Ellenborough,  endeavouis,  by  the 
mere  terrors  of  his  voice,  to  over-awe  an  antagonist  whom  be 
tnumot  confute^  or,  lashed  into  wrathful  eloquence,  calls  vitu- 
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peration  to  bis  aid,  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  storoQiy  dirabj  of 
so  much  talent,  which  half  redeems  the  impropriety,     put  we 


can  feel  no  respect  for  the  feeble  ebullitions  of  a  third-rate 
when  betrayed  into  an  imitation  of  this  losricril  thunder.  Oq 
reviewing  such  flippant  assertions  as  these  of  Professor  Chris* 
tian%  we  are  only  led  to  regret  that  the  learned  Writer  did  not 
confine  the  labours  of  his  pen  to  his  Notes  upon  Blackaitaiie» 
Mr.  Buxton  shall  be  made  to  reply  to  these  aspersions. 

*  To  prove  the  impolicy  of  our  criminal  code,  I  first  state,  thai  jt 
is  at  variance  tvith  the  old  law  of  England^  that  our  ancestors  confined 
their  capital  denunciations  to  a  few  crimes  of  great  enormity,  that  we 
extend  ours  to  offences  as  various  in  complexion,  as  they  are  vast  ii^ 
number.    To  prove  the  first  part  of  tliis  statement,  it  is  oiuy  necessaij 
to  refer  to  Lord  Coke,  who  says  in  his  third  institute;  "  rleas  of  the 
crown  and  criminal  causes  are  most  of  them  by  Act  of  Parliamenti 
and  some  by  common  law  '*     And  another  high  legal  authority  stateh 
that  treasons  and  sacrilege  were  the  only  crimes  punishable  with  death, 
by  the  common  law.     To  prove  the  second  part,  viz.  that  the  law  of 
our  days  displays  no  such  abstinence.  I  refer  to  the  advocate  of' that 
system,  Dr.  Paley,  who  says:  '<  that  the  law  of  England  by  theDum* 
ber  of  statutes  creating  capital  offences,  sweeps  into  the  net  every 
crime  which  under  any  possible  circumstances  may  merit  the  pont^ 
ment  of  death,''   and,  indeed,  as  he  confesses  in  the  next  pase,  seme 
crimes,  which  by  no  posf^ible  contingency,  by  no  conceivable  pecu- 
liarity of  aggravation,  can  merit  that  penalty.     Here  then  are  two 
systL'ni>:  precisely  the  reverse  of  each  other.     And  this  will  appear 
more  clearly,  hv  observing  the  march  of  criminal  law,  in  tliis  counbj* 
Ju'lge  Blackstone  states,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances to  be  observed  in  the  Saxon  laws  is,  the  extreme  paucity  of 
capital  pvini^shments.— Descending  then  from  common  law  to  ftatute 
law,  i  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  those  offences  which  at  this  moment 
are  capital  by  statute,  in  number  223 ;  the  first  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III,  and  the  last  in  the  present  century,  comprising  a  period  of  about 
450  years.   Of  these  223,  six  were  enacted  in  the  150  years  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.  to  the  death  of  Henry  \'II.     In  the  next  150 
years,  from  theac  ession  of  Ilcnry  VIII.,  to  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.,  thirty  were  enacted;  and  in  the  lost  150  years,  from  the  accessioii 
of  Charfes  II.  to  th?  present  time,  187. 

*  Or  to  put  it  in  another  j  "'•^^  of  view, 

In  the  reigns  of  the  Plantageneis     ..-..•....4 
In-  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  .-.-.--..-27 

In  the  reigns  of  the  Stewarts ...Sg 

In  the  reigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  .....-•       156 
^  Or  to  make  it  still  stronger,  more  crimes  have  been  denounced  as 
capital  in  the  reign  of  his  pre.-^ent   Majesty,  than  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stewarts  combined. 

*  I  think  it  important  to  mention  these  factSt  as  shewing  the  tender* 
ncss  with  which  our  ancestors  proceeded  in  capital  enactments,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  celerity  which  has  characterized  their  descendants* 

ith  that  readiness   in  the  legisl  iture,  to  gratify  every  petitioner^ 
wiendly  or  hostile,  with  *<  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.'' 


*  SyiCGefi\  in  a)l  q^^r  QpplicafiQoa  to  governnient,  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Turkey  (*a^  my  HpqqimiDie  and  Learned  Friend  ha<4  so  ludicrously 
stated),  was  problematical,  bqt  no  ms^  retired  in  di-appointinenty 
VihQ  only  craved  thq  indiilg^nce  of  a/*  felony  without  benetit  of 
clergy.'* 

*  fniportant,  as  proving,  that  a  remarkable  tenderness  for  human  life, 
is  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  often  violated,  indeed,  by  itg 
monarcns,  but  still  its  true  spirit,  if  that  spirit  may  be  collected  from 
the  declarations  and  acts  of  our  ancestors.  But,  important  also  as 
furnishing  an  answer  to  a  species  of  calumny,  miscalled  argument^ 
which  has  been  directed  against  the  proposer  of  this  motion,  and  those 
who  approve  the  revision  of  the  penal  law,  as  if  it  were  our  purpose 
to  substitute  modern  invention  for  the  ancient  practice  of  the  law  of 
England.  Now,  I  would  ask;  this  very  new  theory — this  uniried 
innovation — this  v^ild  speculation  of  yesterday ;  what  does  it  prove  to 
be? — The  old  law  of  England!  And  this  ancient  venerable  fabric* 
which  we  wish  to  overturn — what  is  this?  An  edifice,  which  has  sprung 
up  under  our  own  eyes,  to  which  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
xnemory  of  every  man  who  hpars  me,  'and  of  which,  one  third  is  only 
so  antique  as  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  nine  tenths  posterior  to 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  family  ' 

*  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  very  melancholy  fact,  that  there  are  persons 
living  in  this  kingdom,  at  whose  birth,  the  criminal  code  contained 
less  than  sixty  capital  enactments,  and  who,  in  the  short  space  com- 
mitted to  the  life  of  man«  have  seen  that  number  quadrupled, — ^who 
h^ve  seen  an  act  pass,  making  oftences  capital  by  the  dozen  and  by 
the  score ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling  up  together  offences,  trivial 
and  atrocious,  some  nothing  short  of  murder  in  malignity  of  intention^ 
and  others  nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass ;  I  say,  bundling  this  ill 
sorted  and  incongruous  package,  and  stamping  upon  it,  "  death  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.'*  For. instance,  within  the  memory  of  man,  a 
famous  act  passed,  making  seventeen  offences  capital  at  once,  of  which 
one  was,  wilfully  and  maliciously  shooting  at  a  man ;  and  another  w  as, 
destroying  a  rabbit  in  a  warren :  of  which  one  was  setting  fire  to  a 
house,  exposing  its  owner  and  his  family  to  the  flames  ;  and  another, 
breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond.  Here  they  are,  and  thii  tet^n 
others,  in  one  paragraph.  But  you  will  observe,  that  this  strange  an- 
nexation of  equal  penalty,  for  most  unequal  offences ;  this  conjunctioa 
of  acts,  between  which  the  difference  is  as  broad  and  palpable  as  be- 
tween night  and  day;  this  strange  and  extravagant  generalization,  is 
by  no  means  the  product  of  ancient  wisdom,  but  a  creation  of  our 
own  times.' 

With  regard  to  the  prevailing  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
individuals  injured,  to  prosecute,  where  the  indictment  must  be 
laid  capitally,  the  Professor  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that 
^  offenders  frequently  escape  from  puf^ishment  because  the 
^  persons  whom  they  have  injured  will  liot-  complain  to  a 
*  magistrate  ;'  but  iie  would  resolve  this  purely  into  tht*  wish  to 
avoid  incurring  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  prosecuton. 
^  This  motive/  he  says,  <  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  degree  or 
'  nature  of  the  punishment.' 
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jncrciul  man  of  extensive  connexions,  without  baing  saiiified 
that  the  severity  ot' tiie  Law  is,  in  reference  to  this ^articaWr 
crime,  continually  occasioning  the  impunity  of  the  guilty.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  toioYestifiate 
the  expediency  of  a  revision  of  our  Criminal  Law^  fouadno 
difficulty  in  collecting  from  the  roost  respectable  quactecii 
ample  testiipony  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Buxton 
refers,  in  his  Speech,  to  some  \ery  striking  instances,  and  Jie 
alludes  in  very  forcible  terms  to  the  vast  number  of  frauduleot 
bankruptcies  which,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  are 
continually  taking  place  with  impunity.  In  the  case  of  some 
other  crimes  against  property  without  violence,  the  requisite 
evidence  would  be  obtained  with  less  facility,  both  becsiMe 
tradesmen  would  feel  disinclined  to  make  it  known  that  ibey 
should  sufier  such  an  injury  to  be  committed  upon  thenselvis 
without  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  becauee 
while  the  capital  punishment  really  and  primarily  operated  to 
deter  them  from  prosecuting,  it  might  not  be  the  only  motive, 
the  trouble  and  expense  being  at  the  same  time  felt  as  m  se- 
rious grievance.  A  disapprobation  of  the  severity  of  the  law, 
in  respect  to  the  offences  of  shop-lifting  and  privately  stealing, 
we  may  however  with  confidence  affirm  to  be  increasingly  pre- 
valent. The  Writer  of  this  Article  was  deterred  purely  by  the 
consideration  of  the  capital  punishment,  from  proceeding  agfaiast 
a  delinquent  under  circumstances  of  a  most  aggravated  de- 
scription. Nothing  but  a  conscientious  reluctance  to  take  awaj 
the  wo  nan's  life,  made  him  shrink  from  the  performanoe  « 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  public  duty.  While  he  remained  as  yet 
undecided,  he  consulted  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  cdoiudera^ 
tion  in  the  legal  profession  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  be  should 
adopt,  when  he  found  that  the  fixed  resolution  never  to  prose- 
cute capitally  for  a  simple  o&encc  against  property,  had  indiieed 
this  gentkiuan  to  suffer  his  own  servant  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity, when  detected  in  a  similar  crime.  On  mentioning  the 
case  in  a  small  circle  of  friends,  he  found  two  of  the  company 
had  each  been  robbed  by  a  domestic,  but  had  suffered  the  de- 
linquent to  go  unpunished,  because  it  was  a  hanging  matter. 
One  of  the  individuals  admitted  that  *  the  trouble  and  expense* 
would  have  rendered  him  disinclined  to  prosecute,  but  tl^t  he 
did  not  think  of  these  at  the  momeut :  the  only  conaideratim 
which  deterred  him  from  proceeding  against  the  <^end«r,  ¥if|S 
the  severity  of  the  law.  Another  friend  instanced,  to  the  ssfos 
point,  the  case  of  a  relative,  an  eminent  solicitor,  who,  in  spile 
of  remonstrances  from  an  official  quarter,  on  the  ground  of  the 
unpiuiessional  character  of  such  a  proceeding,  resolutely  de- 
clinM  to  prosecute  one  of  his  clerks  for  an  atrocious  roDbery, 
purely  because  he  must  have    laid  the  indictment  capitally. 
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Thftt  tbir>«M  the  oolf  ntdtiTe  by  whioH  he  was  actuated,  be 
had  uiifortunatdy  ooca«io0  to  evinioe,  by'  brining  tio  jtistke 
Mon  aftei^tfais,  another  individual  in  his  employiuetit,  who  Wiis' 
found'  guilty  of  a  transpottable  offence.  The  Evidence  which 
tiW  accompany  the  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee,  will, 
we  have  DO  dl>ubt;  be  amply  sufficient  t6  leave  without  eXous^ij 
the  most  perverse  inoreduhty. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  (o  follow  the  leatned  Broftsscf 
throuf;h  Iris  sketch  of  tbehistory  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the'greatfe^ 
part  of  which  in  wholly  irrelevant;  or  rathet^  of  a  bearnig  di*^ 
rectiy  opposite  to  his  purpose.  He  affirms  tb^t  in-  formet< 
times,  thiair  is,  in  the  days'  of  Popery  and  Despoti^An,  *  good 
^  morals  snppliedi  the'  place  of  severe' laws  ;*  henee  Of  \b\  it' 
seems;-  ttaat  ^  we*  now^  punish  yAih^  deathj  in  innumeritble  in^ 
^  staneeB)  ctitties:  which  had  no  existence  whtKever  id  our  att^ 

*  cient  law»,  but  which  the  wicked  inventicns,  and' the  lioeil^ 
^  tlous  pmoticeeiofr  modem  times,  renderedtit  indispensably  ife^ 
'  oessar^thtft  the-  Legislature  should-  repress  with*  severe'  add^ 
**  eitemplary  puifishroent;*  By  whidi  we  are<  to  udder^airid^ 
that  *  setting  fire  to  bama  or  stacteof  6om  or  hay,'  '  maim- 

*  ing  or  hilling  cattle,'  child-stealing,  sheep-steiding,  and  for- 
gery, are  all  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oen* 
turies,  or,  at  least,  crimes  which  had  not  before  that  period' 
been  committe<l  with  sufficient  ft^quency  to  be  repressed  by^ 
severe  and  exemplary  punishment ! !  How  much  must'Pi^fesser' 
Christian  regret  that  it  was  not  his  happy  lot  to  live  in  those' 
good  oldi  times ! 

lie  seems  to  complain,  however,  that  *  the  people  of  Eng- 

*  land' have  always  manifested  a  far  greater  dread  of  tyrants, 
'  than*  of  rebbers  and  murderers.'  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  with' himself.  He  lives',  he  tells  us^  ^  in*  a  solitary  houee^ 
in  the  country,  where  he  is  frequently  obliged-toleave  bis  fa- 
mily.   He  has  *  all  the  precautions  of  dogs,  firc-atms)  lights^ 

*  and  bells,'  and  he  never  goes  to  sleep  in  his  own  house, 
'  without  having  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistbls  loaded* 
'  with  ball,  within  his  reach.'  This  is  not  sufficient  to  preclude* 
frequent  alarms  and  constant  anxieties.  And  it  is  his  firm  be- 
lief, that  had  not  the*bill  for  repealing  the  statute  of  xii  Ann.  c.  7., 
vfhicli  has  frequently  passed' the  House  of  Commons,  been  con- 
stantly rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  property  and  lives  of^ 
his  Majesty  V  subjects  would  all  have  been  in  tile  greatest  jeo- 
pardy, and  women  would  not  have  had  much  chanxse  of  wearing 
even  the  marriage  ring  with  safety.  Such  is  the  efficacy  of  the 
terror  of  capital  punishment  as  held  out  by  that  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  which  Mr.  Christian  terms  *  the  most  important  and  va-^ 
^  luable'  as  regards  our  domesUe  security,  in  the  whole  3tatate>' 
Book-.    But  *  not'  one  in  a  thousand  suflftfre  death'  fbt  theses 
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^  crimes.'  '  So  much  the  better,*  rejoins  the  Professor, '  it  prorefl 
^  the  crime  has  not  been  committed  with  circumstances  of  ter- 
^  ror  or  a^grairation.'  What !  can  robberies  against  which  it 
is  necessary  to  have  *  all  the  precautions  of  dogs,  fire-Mtm, 
^  lights,  and  bells,  and  loaded  pistols/  be  committed  withoiit 
being  attended  by  circumstances  of  terror !  Oh,  but  <  that 
'  great  man  Cicero  has  recommended^  that  the  panishment 

<  should  fall  upon  a  few,  but  all  should  live  under  the  appie- 

<  hension  of  it.'  The  futility  of  this  argument  for  continaing 
the  present  practice  of  passing  the  capital  sentence  upon  ao 
indiscriminate  number  of  offenders,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  is 
to  be  executed,  has  again  and  again  been  shewn  ;  and  '.ideed, 
all  tliat  we  in  courtesy  must  term  argument,  in  the  Profieasor's 
pamphlet,  has  so  repeatedly  been  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
mentary discussions,  and  has  as  often  met  with  tha  moat  auc- 
cessful  refutation,  that  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  go 
further  into  the  subject.  We  may  just  remark  that  all  t& 
he  has  quoted  from  Scripture  and  the  Classics,  to  ahew  the 
lawfulne&s  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  must  rither 
be  supposed  to  justify  the  making  of  every  species  of  eriffle 
a  capital  offence,  or  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  point  at  iaaae. 

But,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Professor,  towards  the  dose 
of  his  pamphlet,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  real  cause  of  his 
angry  deprecation  of  any  change  in  the  existing  law.  '  Hr. 
'  Justice  Foster,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  the  hert 
^  writers  upon  Criminal  Law,  concur,'  it  appears,  in  opiiiioii^ 
'  that  no  one  can  be  justified  in  killing  another,  unleM  be  is 
'  committing  a  crime  by  force,  for  which,  if  he  had  oommitted 
'  it,  the  law  will  take  away  his  life.'  Now,  if  the  statutea  wen 
repealed  which  annex  the  punishment  of  death  to  various  kinds 
of  robbery  not  amounting  to  burglary,  gentlemen  who  are  too 
free  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  double-barrelled  pistols  loaded  with 
ball,  or  even  spring-guns,  might  stand  a  chance  of  being  in- 
dieted  for  murder.  The  inference  is  obvious.  But  whether  the 
existing  statutes  should  be  suffered  to  remain,  solely  for  thdr 
private  accommodation  or  peace  of  mind,  must  be  submitted  ts 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

To  allay,  however,  the  panic  terrors  by  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  may  be  visited  on  learning  that  a  BiU 
is  actually  preparing  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  thirty-seven  ca|Mlal 
felonies,  we  beg  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  consolatory  state* 
ment  recently  made  to  that  honourable  House,  that,  contrary  to 
his  own  supposition,  crimes  of  an  atrocious  description  have,  in  thu 
country,  been  prot^ressively  diminishing  in  number.  It  appears 
that  the  number  of  convictions  and  executions  within  the  liomedr- 
cuit  for  murder  within  three  separate  periods,  has  been  aa  follows : 
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From  1688  to  1718,  123  convicted,  87  executed 
1755  to  1784,    67    ...   67 
1784  to  1814,     54    ...    44 
Id  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  London,  a  striking  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  violent  offences,  has  also  taken  place. 
Mr.  Christian,  in  proof  of  the  alarming  increase  of  the  crime 
)f  p.  ivately  stealing  from  the  person,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
repeal  of  the  capital  statute  viii  Eliz.  c.  4,  gravely  remarks : 

<  There  is  never  a  crowded  place  of  v  i,  but  a  number  of 

pickpockets  are  seen  Acre;  and    horrid  to  n  they  commit  their 

crimes  even  at  the  most  solemn  ]       of  the  Divi     service^* 

If  Mr.  Christian  had  been  at  the  \  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
amble of  this  very  statute  of  El  i,  i  repeal  of  nvhich  he 
10.  pathetically  deplores,  he  V7<  a  nave  ((  d  it  assigned  as  one 
reason  for  making  the  offence  <  tal,  ^  'i  t  whereas  a  certain 
'  kind  of  evil* disposed  per8<   is,  comm(     f  called  cut-purses^ 

'  or  pidLpodLets,  &e.  do  conle       ite as  well  at  $ermon$ 

*  ana  preackinff$  of  the  word  oj  God^  and  in  place$  and  time 
'  of  doing  $erwce  andcomm  n  prayer  in  churches,  chapeUj 
'"  &09€t$,  and  aratorie$f  am  not  only  there,  but  also  in  the 
^  Prince's  palace,  house,  yea  and  presence,  and  at  the  places 
'  and  courts  of  justice,  and  at  the  times  of  ministration  of  the 

^  laws yea,  and  at  the  time  of  doing  of  execution  of 

^  such  as  have  been  attainted  of  any  murder,  felony,  or  other 
^  criminal  cause,  ordained  chiefly  for  terror  and  example  of 
^  evil  doers,'  &c.*  Here,  too,  he  might  have  found  the  ineffi. 
sacy  of  the  capital  punishment  recognised  so  fir  back  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  an  act  of  parliament  framed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  extending  it  to  a  crime  which  had  not  before  been 
capital. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  ofiering  one  word  more  to 
Professor  Christian  on  parting.  He  must  not  accuse  us  of 
hjiper-criticism,  if  we  object  to  the  tenour  of  his  titlepage.  He 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  ^  the  adminii/tratian  of  public 
'  justice'  in  this  country,  that  is  considered  as  chargeable  with 
that  severity  for  which  he  has  chosen  to  substitute  the  word 
cruelty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  systematic  lenity  of  that 
idministration  as  measured  by  the  severity  of  the  law,  which 
forms  one  argument,  and  to  us  it  appears  an  unanswerable  one, 
for  some  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code.  He  cannot  have  for. 
gotten  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
V^illiam  Grant,  who  contended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  law  and  the  practice  being  thus  at  variance,  cannot  both  be 
right.  Cruelty  is  not  what  is  charged  upon  the  laws,  but  an 
inexpedient  and  impolitic  severity.     Surely  it  was  beneath  the 
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character  of  a  respectable  man,  to  have  recodrsfe  to  thh  ▼irtuil 
misrepresentation.  But  Mr.  Christianas  zeal  for  the  laws,  and 
bis  angler  against  *  the  reformers  of  human  goYernments,' 
have  in  many  respects  transported  him  beyonct  im  bbiinds  of 
either  fair  argument  or  good  manners.  lie  has  seeKiVsd  tb  toijgA 
that  the  sneers  and  the  charges  \Thich  he  perhaps  ihta'Dt  didj 
for  the  framers  of  the  Petition  of  tlie  Liord  Mayor  ahd  th^  Cor- 
poration of  London,  apply  equuUy  to  all  the  lidvb'eafek  oif  tU 
Iheform  he  deprecates — to  the  Duke  6f  Oiodcester,  to  this  SUr- 
quess  of  Lansdown^^  and  to  I^ord  GrenVille,  MjpebiAllJr^  in  ()K 
upper  House,  and,  not  to  speak  of  departa^d  excdibHei^  fi>  ifie 
late  Recorder  of  Bombay,  to  the  late  Master  bf  tU^  IbillSy  to 
Sit  Arthur  PiggoU,  to  Mr.  Abercfomby,  to  Mr.  Wilberfbroei 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the  Common^.  We  db  iMt  tdd 
to  these  Mr.  Btixton^s  name,  because  his  work  oh  prisms^  nif 
have  procured  for  him  in  the  Professor's  estimation^  (hfe  bdidiii 
name  of  a  Reformer.  He  must  however  entertaih  a  moat  onr- 
weaning  estimate  of  his  personal  importance,  if  be  thinU  that 
any  of  these  distinguished  individuals  will  attach  much  ^k^jjht 
to  the  blind  ))rejudices  and  angry  insinuations  of  the  cBef 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 


^Uk 


Art.  III.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  inifA  Ua 
Corruption^  Revival^  and^fuiure  Influence  of  Genuine  Ckrietiam^ 
By  W.  J.  Fox.  8vo.  pp.  315.    London,  1819. 

AM  AN  of  sound  and  sober  judgement,  who  finds  himsdf  M 
the  negative  side  of  a  controversy,  will  take  more  eepedal 
care  to  avoid  the  style  of  flimsy  declamation,  for  this  nnioa| 
other  reasons,  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  produce  a  seadm 
effect  by  mere  declamation,  when  the  object  is  to  disprove  a  poink 
of  popular  belief,  and  sliake  conviction.  Every  one  knows, 
tliat  to  establish  a  positive  proposition,  to  detail  the  evidenel 
which  supports  it,  and  to  obviate  objections,  is  incomparaUj  a 
more  arduous  work  than  to  invalidate  that  evidence,  to  expatiate 
upon  objections,  and  to  inject  so  much  suspicion  as  sballinflirt 
an  incurable  palsy  upon  the  steadiness  of  belief.  Id  large 
towns  especially,  where  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  great  dm 
of  pert,  half-taught  intelligence,  it  requires  little  more  ability^ 
and  less  courage,  to  fling  about  doubts  and  make  sceptics,  thu 
to  fling  stones  and  break  windows.  A  man  of  moderate 
ingenuity  and  plausible  utterance,  shall  convert  all  the  amirt 
youths  in  a  large  congreu^ation  into  sagacious  disbelievera,  ik 
less  time  than  it  may  eirploy  the  most  able  reasoner  to  unravd 
tlie  perplexities  of  one  (!ont'iised  mind,  relative  to  the  clearert 
principle  of  morality  or  roligion.  A  man  of  sense  and  refleetie% 
we  say,  will  therefore  be  very  abstemious,  rigid,  and  conacien* 
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tiMS  in  his  use  of  were  declaniation  on  the  §cepticfU  side  of 
«B  argumeat.  Ife  wiU  acorn  the  easy  triumph  of  Bending 
faonie  to  their  desks  and  counters,  trains  of  misthinking,  and 
unread  stripIingSi  puflfed  up  with  doubts  and  criticisins.  He  will 
lea^e  it  to  \ihoi^  who  can  do  no  better,  to  indulge  in  cheap 
harangues,  tlial  are  fit  only  to  whip  the  inoocenoe  of  'prenticei- 
wit  all  into  the  froth  of  scepticism.  If  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
expose  the  invalidity  of  prevailing  opinions,  he  will  earnestly 
seek  to  oouoteract  the  levity  of  change,  and  the  vanity  of  doubt, 
which  will  too  often  run  before  his  eflbrts,  by  inuring  his  hearers 
^r  rekders  to  habits  of  strict  and  painful  attention.  And  while 
the  advocales  of  these  (unfounded)  opinions  are  driven,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  they  occupy,  to  fly  off  from  hard  argu- 
naent  into  vapid  declamation,  he  will  find  that  unfounded 
opinions  are  best  esposed  by  the  reverse  of  the  method  which 
is  indispensably  employed  in  their  support;  and  he  vnll  convince 
his  hearers,  that  he  desires  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  see  them 
revcriving  the  bare,  dry  evidence  of  the  question  in  the  spirit  of 
jtu^rs,  on  whose  determination  life  is  depending. 

Mr.  Fox  tell  us  that,  *  Controversial  sermons  are/  in  his 
apprehension,  ^  merely  speeches  to  set  people  thinking ;  and 
^  this  notion  will,*  he  says,  *  account  for  the  appearance  of 
^  what  many  will  deem  faults  in  his  lectures,  which  he  was  not 
^  solicitous  to  avoid  or  expunge.*  He  may  be  allowed  the  use 
of  this  notion  as  an  apology  Tor  the  inflation  of  his  style  and 
the  slight  construction  of  his  argument,  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
bis  necessity :  but  we  must  remark,  that  this  quaint  phrase,  to 
^  set  people  thinking,*  does  but  too  well  prognosticate  the 
defective  kind  of  excitement  which  Mr.  Fox  addresses  to  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  and  readers.  If  religion — the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  religion,  be  the  matter  of  such  controversial 
speeches,  something  more,  surely,  is  required  than  to  set  peo- 
.pic  thinking,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  set  them  vaguely 
speculating  in  the  loose  giddy  way  which  indisposes  the  mind 
to  all  modest,  sober,  and  careful  estimation  of  evidence.  To 
fet  people  thinking  in  the  manner  Mr.  Fox  aims  at  making 
them  think,  as  we  have  already  observed,  very  little  thought^ 
Tery  little  eloquence,  and  a  little  art  will  suffice  ;  while  it  is  a 
work  of  the  highest  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  impor^ 
tance,  to  induce  those  tempers  and  habits  of  mind  that  are 
indispensable  to  the  hopeful  study  of  religious  controversy. 
We  might  ask  Mr.  Fox,  why  his  speeches  have  not  aimed  to 
set  people  praying,  as  well  as  thinking ;  or  why  he  has  not 
insisted  more  upon  the  great  Protestant  principle,  that  the 
]BiUe,  which  Was  written  for  plowmen  as  well  as  for  critics,  nay, 

er.pjowmen  rather  than  for  critics,  is  so  constructed,  under  the 
ivine  superinteudency,  that  uncommented,  uncriticisedf  it 
VoL.XlI.  N.S.  M 
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shall  "  make  ivise  unto  salvation**  all  who  read  it  in  deToiH 
simplicity  of  mind ;  or  why  he  does  not  enjoin  that  reTeresC 
submission  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  whioh  «  implied  in 
the  simple  and  sincere  petition  for  Divine  f^idanoe.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  readers  of  these  Lectures  will  mark  far  them- 
selves the  deficiency  we  here  point  out,  and  that  they  will  draw 
from  it  the  legitimate  inference,  while  they  remember,  that 
representations  and  injunctions  of  the  kind  we  have  mentionady 
are  rarely,  if  ever  to  be  found,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
doctrines  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  volume  toimpufpi. 

We  may  c^ive  our  readers  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fox's  style  of 
eloquence  and  ar^ment.  After  quoting  the  texts,  to  which  ws 
subjoin  the  reference,  he  says,* 

*  This  18  Unitarianism.  Can  it  be  false  ?  Then  what  beONnat  of 
Scripture,  for  in  its  very  terms  without  perversion,  are  all  the  doe* 
trines  of  Unitarlanism  expressed,  and  those  denied  to  which  they  an 
opposed !  Where  this  is  the  case,  to  those  who  admit  the  aathori^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Statement  li 
proof;  declaration  is  demonstration;  and  Unitarianism  beoooMi 
identical  with  Christianity.  Its  refutation  is  that  i^  ScripUire  and 
of  reason.  It  is  **  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  jtone."  And 
what  shall  dismantle  such  an  edifice  ?  Will  the  breath  of  man  hknr 
it  down  ?  Shall  it  totter  beneath  the  thunders  of  excommunication  I 
Will  it  be  fired  by  those  flames  of  inquiry  in  which  perish  the  woody 
hay,  and  stubble  of  human  invention  ?  Will  it  fall  in  the  itorni«  or 
moulder  with  age  ?  No.  It  is  immutable  truth :  a  building  of  God; 
eternal  as  the  heavens :  like  them  bidding  defiance  to  human  hos- 
tility ;  and  like  them  too,  shedding  benignant  influences  on  the  vain 
assailants.'  pp.  94 — 95. 

Having  then  proved  atlargethat  ^Judaism  w^s  Unitarianism,* 
that  is  to  say,  (if  such  a  position  requires  ))roor,)  that  the  Jews 
were  tau<^ht  to  believe  in  and  worship  one  God,  and  that  Chris* 
tianity  ailopts  this  tenet  of  Judaism,  Mr.  Fox  argues  : 

<  If  proofs  like  these  be  insufficient ;  if  this  weight  of  authority 

and  variety  of  evidence  is  to  be  balanced  by  a  few  figurative  pasnge^ 

or  even  by  a  few  texts  of  difficult  explication  ;  where  are  we  tofind 

conviction,  or  where  is  the  doctrine  that  can  be  shewn  to  be  scrip* 

tural  ?     What  mode  of  proof  can  be  employed,  which  does  not 

support  Unitarianism  ?     It  has  legitimate  inference,  direct  implicit 

tion,  positive  assertion.     What  source  of  evidence  can  be  discoveiedt 

from  which  it  is  not  amply  supplied  ?     It  is  traced  in  Nature,  ross 

through  the  Old  Testament,  blazes  forth  in  the  New,  and  is  co^ 

firmed  by  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.     What  is  ths 
■■  —— ^1^^ 

*  I  Cor.  viii.  4  ;  Exodus  xx.  3. ;  John  xiv.  28. ;  I  Cor.  xi.  S-s 
£zek.  xviii.  2o. ;  Matth.  vii.  21. ;  Ps.  ciii.  9. ;  tsai.  xliv.  6. ;  I  Joht 
iv.  8.;  John  iv.23.;  I  John  iv.  H. ;  Titus  ii.  11.;  I  Tim.  iv.  Uk% 
I  Cor.  XV.  21»  22. ;  II  Cor.  v.  10.;  Rom.  viu.  21. ;  Acts  Ui.  25. 
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mutbority  that  it  wants  ?  It  was  believed  bj  Abraham,  established 
by  Moses*  enforced  by  the  Prophets,  adopted  by  Christ,  preached 
by  the  Apostles,  and  sanctioned  repeatealy  by  the  voice  of  God 
himself.  It  agrees  with  the  original  descriptions  of  the  Gospel,  and 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  pirophetic  delineation  of  its  corruptions. 
If  this  fail  to  command  credence,  I  will  not  say,  **  neither  would 
they  believe,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,"  for  mightier  miracles 
than  that  have  been  wrought  for  its  proof;  and  it  has  heeit 
proclaimed  by  a  more  awful  voice,  the  voice,  not  of  reanimated  dust, 
but  of  the  ever  living  God  of  heaven.'  pp.  106 — 7. 

To  all  this,  and  rauch  mure  of  the  same  sort,  we  presume  to 
«&er  no  reply.      Mr.    Fox's  earlier  publications  were  distin- 
guished, rather  beyond  those  of  the  same  party,  by  the  bold- 
ness, we  wish  not  to  say  effrontery,  of  his  affirmations,  and  the 
licence  he  used  in  holding  up  to- scorn,  either  the  very  language 
of  Scripture,  or  language  differing  from  it  only  by  a  shade  of 
phraseology.    The  present  volume  presents  many  instances  of 
the  same  temerity.    For  an  instance  of  his  hardy  affirmations, 
in  stating  the  Unitarianism  of  Patriarchal  faith,  Mr.  Fox  says, 
•*  Such  strong  assertions  of  proper  unity,  with  the  constant 
'  use  of  singular  pronouns^  in  declarations  made  in  the  name 
^  of  God,  and  worship  addressed  to^Hirp,  would  effectually 
'  stamp  any  book  but  the  Bible  with  the  name  of  Unitarian,  in 
*  the  judgement  of  the  objectorsr    Nov  one  of  our  readers  can 
need  be  informed,  that  the  words  we  have  distinguished  by 
Ualics,  contain  a  naked  untruth. 

Again,  for  an  instance  of  his  usage  of  Scripture.  . 

*  Does  the  Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic  preacher  obey  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  **  {preach  glad  tidings  to  every  creature  ?"  Will  it 
snake  men  glad  to  tell  them  Mey  are  bom  in  sin,  so  as  to  be  wholly 
depraved ;  condemned  for  Adam's  guilt ;  damned  without  repentance, 
and  incapable  of  rq>enting  without  supernatural  interference  ;  many, 
if  not  roost  of  them,  abandoned  without  remedy  to  endless  misery  ? 
The  Saviour  was  incapable  of  this  barbarous  and  insulting  irony.* 
It  is  as  unlikely  that  such  a  system  should  be  the  Gospel,  as  that  he 
should  sport  with  the  miseries  of  man.' 

» 

This  is  indeed  presuming  largely  upon  his  reader's  ignorance 
of  the  Bible.  The  same  style  of  allusion,  indecently  distinct, 
to  the  very  terms  of  Scripture,  occurs  in  the  following  passage. 

*  How  immense  the  distance  between  him  (the  Calvinist  who  be- 
lieves himself  converted)  and  the  beings  amongst  whom  he  lives  and 
iBOves  I    He  is  a  child  of  God,  but  they  are  children  of  the  Devil ; 


»T 


^  *  <'  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
nlcf  draw  him.''  John  vL  44.  *'  No  man  can  qome  uato  me  except  it 
were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father."  65. 

M  2 
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hb  mind  is  the  illumined  land  purified  residence  of  the  Holj  GIiQflf 
iheifH  the  abode  of  total  and  invincible  depravity ;  he  it  dothcNl 
vi^h  tlie  spotless  robe  of  imputed  righteousness,  while  Uieir  aeeming 
virtues  are  but  splendid  sins.  Alike  as  they  may  seem  to  hfunaa 
eye,  there  is  the  awful  difference  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  the 
favour  and  wrath  of  God,  and  an  eternal  destiny  of  joy  and  anguiak 
Is  human  nature  to  be  trusted  on  this  giddy  elevation  ?  Is  thb  a  . 
faith  which  **  worketh  by  love  ;"  or  is  it  not  in  danger  of  beconiia|  1 
the  source  of  pride,  censoriousness,  presumption,  and  selfiahneai  ?"  . 

We  have  no  intention  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Fox,  but 
^ish  merely  to  point  out,  to  our  young  readers  especially,  the 
style  in  which  Unitarianism  is  advocated.  We  must  adduce 
two  or  three  instances  of  a  different  class,  in  which,  bowcTer, 
there  appears  the  same  bad  confidence  in  the  reader's  inatteu- 
tion.  Mr.  Fox  enumerates  (p.  146)  the  passages  of  the  re- 
ceived text  of  the  New  Testament,  generally  allowed  to  be  in- 
terpolations, and  among  them  mentions,  Rev.  i.  11.  <  where 
^  *'  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,*'  has  beea 
<  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ.'  ^  Dr.  Doddridge,'  he  adds^ 
^  professes  that  this,  more  than  any  text  in  the  Bible,  pre- 
^  vented  him  from  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  a  crta- 
'  ture.'  Mr.  Fox  knows,  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  chapter 
will  perceive,  that  the  argument  is  altogether  independent  of  this 
interpolated  clause  in  the  1  Uh  verse,  and  that  it  rests  whoIlT 
upon  the  relation  between  the  eighth,  and  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  verses,  of  whose  genuineness  there  is  no  questioB. 
V.  8.  '^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
**  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
«  come,  the  Almighty."  v.  17,  18.  "  1  am  the  first,  and  the 
*^  last ;  1  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead."  And  agais, 
chap.  xxt.  6.  and  xxii.  Id.  and  all  these  expressions  compared 
with  Isai.  xliv.  6.  '^  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  be- 
*^  side  me  there  is  no  God." 

Again : 

*  By  false  translations,  the  unlearned  reader  was  made  to  belicif 
that  that  was,  which  was  not  the  word  of  God.  Thus  where  the 
Apostle  enjoins  to  forgive  one  anotlier^  even  as  Godt  by  Christy  kith 
furgiven  yoUy  (Fph.  iv.  32.)  the  common  tianslation  has,  **  Ar 
*<  Chrisi^s  sake,^*  which  every  one  knows  to  be  unfair.  It  was  ai 
attempt,  as  revelation  passed  from  the  Greek  into  the  English,  to 
slip  in,  by  the  way,  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.'    p.  147. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  insignificance  of  the  criticism,  or  As 
insinuation,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  rests  upon  tht 
turn  of  a  phrase,  it  would  suffice  to  ask,  which  is  the  strongest 
ex)iressiou,  to  say,  "  God  by  Clirist  hath  forgiven  you/*  orti 
say,  as  Paul  does,  (Colos.  iii.  13.)  where  he  refers  to  the  Ar 
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gireness  of  sina  as  a  moltve.  to  mutaal  for^¥enes»y  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  ia  Eph.  it.  82.  *^  Forbearing  6De  another, 
^^  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  qOarrel  against 
"  any,  even  cut  Christ  forgave  yoUj  so  also  do  ye." 

Mr.  Fox  is  wont  to  put  in  italics  the  parts  of  a  quotation 
which  he  would  especially  reprehend  or  ridicule :  he  quotes 
thus  from  the  Litany  of  the  English  Chunq^^  '  Spare  us  good 

*  Lord,  spare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  f  Ay 

*  most  precious  blood  ;^  (See  1  Pet.  i.  19.)  and  in  the  same 
way,  he  speaks  of  sprinkling  ^  In  the  name  of  the  FcUher^ 
^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  J*  Mr.  Fox  knows 
the  habits  and  the  aequireoients  of  his  stated  hearers,  and  of 
the  persons  among  whom  his  volume  is  likely  to  circulate ;  and 
we  see  how  he  is  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  slight  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  inspired  Tolume,  and  upon  their  unsolicitous  re- 
eeption  of  all  kinds  of  statements  that  he  may  think  fit  to  ad- 
vance. To  follow  him  through  a  half  of  his  misrepresentatioaa 
(and  some  of  them  are  indeed  very  gross)  would  occupy  more 
of  our  pages  than  the  importance  of  the  volume  would  jus- 
tify. 

The  bolder  advocates  of  Unitarianism,  (and  Mr.  Fox,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  among  that  number,)  can  contemplate  and  acknow- 
ledge tlie  piety,  the  purity,  the  expansive  and  heroic  benevo- 
lence to  be  found  every  where  among  Trinitanan  Christians, 
and  then,  breaking  away  from  sueh  society,  turn  towards  Jews, 
Deists,  and  Mahometans,  as  to  their  brethren  in  the  truth  ; 
with  whom  they  aspire  to  join  in  a  holy  protest  against  corrupted 
Christianity. 

<  We  commonly  speak  of  Unitarianism  as  a  snbdivision  of  ChnV 
tianity ;  and  call  ourselves  Unitarian  Christians.  We  might  alto 
speak  of  Christianity  as  a  species  of  Unitarianism ;  and  call  ourselves  ' 
Christian  Unitarians.  The  contest  has  been  tried  on  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  notice 
five  different  classes  of  Unitarians,  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

*  I.  The  wisest  and  best  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  rose 
above  the  superstition  of  tlieir  age  and  country,  and  held  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Deity. 

*  II.  The  Jews  have  been  steady  Unitarians  in  all  their  calami* 
ties.  Numbers  of  them  became  Christians  before  the  doctrine  pf 
the'  Trinity  was  broached;  but  since  that,  conversion  has  been  at 
an  end.  Till  this  barrier  be  thrown  down,  and  Christianity  purified, 
they  remain  witnesses  against  its  professed  advocates,  but  real  cor- 
rupters* 

<  III.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Although  his  pretensrons  to 
inspiration,  his  employment  of  the  sword  for  conversion,  and  the 
earthly  nature  of  his  paradise,  deserve  strong  reprobation,  yet  when 
vt&  consider  the  state  of  gross  Superstition  into  which  the  Christiana 
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of  the  East  were  sunk,  and  the  native  idolatry  of  the  Arabiam,  iC 
inust  be  allowed  that  he  accomplished  a  great  reformadon :  he  intro- 
duced comparative  purity  of  taith  and  worship,  and  probablvy  after 
all,  in  esciaiating  his  character,  vvhich  was  compounded  of  entha* 
siasm  and  imposture,  there  was  more  of  the  former  than  has  conn* 
inonly  been  assigned  His  doctrine  in  his  own  words  is,  **  Say,  God 
**  is  one  God,  the  eternnl  God  :  he  beget teth  not,  neither  is  he  be* 
'*  gotten;  »nd  there  is  not  any  one  like  unto  him.''  Such  Dotioat 
of  God,  from  whiitever  source  derived,  must  have  been  a  blessing  to 
thobe  who  received  them  in  exchange  for  absurdity,  idolatry,  and 
degradation 

*  IV.  While  too  many  unbelievers  of  modem  times  stand  con- 
victed of  the  grossest  dijiingenuousness  in  their  mode  of  reasonings 
and  of  great  depravity  of  character,  there  are  others,  who  seem 
to  have  been  honest  though  mist  king  inquirers,  who  confounded 
Christianity  with  its  abuses ;  which,  in  a  Catholic  countij^  is  not 
surprising,  and  oppo!»ed  them  both,  when  they  should  have  diacri- 
minated.  Many  or  them  have  been  highly  useful  in  bringing  back 
Christians  to  a  purer  faith,  and  to  juster  notions  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  rock  of  our  immortsl 
hopes,  but  the  conviction  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  suppreased, 
that  some  creeds,  called  Christian,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
religion  of  natoroi  as  stated  by  Lord  Herbert  in  tne^e  Bve  arti« 
cletf,  &c.  &c 

*  V.  It  is  probable  that  many  philosophers  of  China  and  ladb 
have  taught  a  pure  theism,  and  deserve  a  place  among  the  honoui^ 
able  opponents  of  idolatry  and  vice.' 

It  Unitarians  are  pleased  to  think  of  themselves  as  formiac 
a  sect  ot  i^eists,  and  to  call  themselves  *  Christian  Unitariaoa/ 
vre  may  venture  to  say,  that  their  opponents  will  beaa  wdl 
content  with  the  arrangement.  'J'hus  classed  and  separated, 
then,  let  us  stand :  on  the  one  side,  the  sages  of  Greecse  and 
Ronie,  '^  itho  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  and  the  Jews,  "who 
<*  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Gboht,"  and  the  followers  of  ^  tho 
^^  faiso  Prophet,"  and  Deists,  and  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  and 
Christian  Unitarians;  and,  on  the  other  side,  all  thoae  who 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Deists  have  often  been  urged  to  give  a  detailed  and  crs- 
dible  account  of  the  unquestioned  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
during  the  first  cputury  after  itb  promttlgation,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  proper  miracleb  Here  not  wrought  by  its  Foundff 
and  Ills  Apostles  No  such  account  bas  evir  been  produced. 
But  if  a  parallel  demand  be  made  upon  those  who  affirm  the 
mere  humanity  of  our  Liord,  to  account  for  the  early  opinioDi 
that  be  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  on  the  supposition  thai 
no  idea  of  the  ^iuii  wus  piomulgated  by  the  Apostles,  they  lad 
it  easy  to  repl^ .    Thus  Mr.  Fox,  again  and  again,  expiate  la 
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lib  readers,  how  it  was,  that  notions  relative  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  came  to  prevail,  for  which  the  preaching  and  the 
writing  of  the  Apostles  afford  no  shadow  of  support. 

*  No  sooner  was  the  Gospel  widely  diffused,  tlian  it  began  to  be- 
corrupted.  A  spurious  philosophy  transformed  its  doctrines  Jnto 
mysteries :  false  shame  attempted  to  wipfe  away  the  reproach  of  the 
cross,  by  elevating  the  lowly  prophet  of  Nazareth  to  the  honours  of 
deification/    p.  2. 

And  ag:ain,  at  p.  15,  we  find  a  further  philosophical  account 
of  the  fact  in  question, 

'  Secrecy  was  resorted  to  by  the  early  Christians^  under  per- 
secution, in  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  from  necessity,  or 
prudence ;  it  was  retained  from  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
reverence  for  particular  ceremonies ;  and  being  thus  introduced,  it 
gradually  pervaded  the  whole  system,  until  every  thing  was  my»- 
terious,  from  the  most  important  proposition  in  a  creed,  to  the  most 
trifling  article  of  dress  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  was  repeated.  The 
senses  and  the  understanding  were  alike  bewildered.' 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  we  have  more  at  large  the  causes  of 
early  Trinitarianism. 

*  I.  Temporizing  with  that  mythology  in  the  belief  of  which  the 
Gentile  converts  had  been  educated. — To  partake  of  the  sacrificial 
feasts  of  the  popular  gods,  to  confound  with  these  feasts,  as  to  ita 
nature  and  design,  the  eucharistic  commemoration  of  Jesus,  to  trans- 
form his  supper  into  a  sacrifice,  and  him  into  ,a  god,  and  to  elevate 
him  from  a  god  in  the  pagan,  to  God  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
term,  these  are  gradations  of  a  progress  in  error  which  is  very  con- 
ceivable and  probable  in  itself,  and  which  by  combining  Scripture 
with  history,  may  be  discerned  with  tolerable  distinctness.  The 
Gentiles  would  with  difficulty  divest  themselves  of  the  notion  of  sub- 
ordinate deities.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  gods  of  various 
powers  and  provinces,  who  were*corporeal  and  of  human  shape,  and 
whom  they  honoured  by  feasts  on  sacrificed  animals  in  their'  temples. 
How  natural  to  identity  with  such  ceremonies  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  to  place  in  such  a  rank  the  Founder  of  their  new  religion !  He 
who  healed  the  lame  and  blind,  chained  the  winds  and  waves,  raised 
the  dead,  and  himself  ascended  to  heaven,  would,  in  tlieir  native 
phraseology,  be  of  course  a  god/    pp.  108,  109* 

Though  it  be  beside  our  hnmediate  object,  we  must  stop  here 
to  repeat  the  observation  that  has  often  been  made  upon  repre- 
sentations of  this  sort.  The  advocate  of  our  Lord's  proper 
Divinity,  could  ndt,  indeed,  state  the  case  more  strikingly  in 
favour  of  his  own  belief.  It  is  the  consideration  of  this  pro* 
bable,  we  might  say  inevitable,  and  immeasurably  gro^is  per« 
▼ersioD  of  Christianity  by  the  Gentile  converts,  that  va  essential 
to  an  adequate  estimate  of  those  numerous  passages  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  which  Unitarians  are  accustomed  to  speak 
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of  as  ^  certain  fis^urative  expressions,  of  diflBcult  interpretttioft.^ 
ThiR  perversion  h  affirmed  to  have  comraenced  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  and  certainly  before  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospd. 
St.  John  then,  who,  as  it  is  asserted,  knew  his  Master  to  have 
been  no  more  than  a  man  like  himself,  and  who  witnessed  the 
growing;  propensity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  to  revert  to  their 
old  notions  of  demi-prods,  and  to  transfer  their  heatheoiah  phra- 
seolon;y  to  tlie  new  ohjoct  of  their  faith,  writes,  for  the  use  €f 
these  Gentiles,  his  history  of  the  ^  lowly  prophet  of  Nasarelh;* 
and  what  is  the  style  of  his  preface  ?  Let  it  be  taken  in  the 
Unitarian  sense ;  it  will  thus  appear,  if  possible,  sUll  more 
strange :  ^*  The  word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  a  god — 
^'  and  the  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwell  amone^  us."  This, 
it  is  affirmed  by  Unitarians,  is  the  language  of  one  who  woiiU 
teach  simple  Unitarianism,  and  remove,  at  the  same  time,  fttt 
occasion  for  the  error  of  those  who  were  already  making  this 
Jesus  the  object  of  preposterous  idolatry.  This  view  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  too  attentively  considered.  It  receives  s  stiH 
higher  importance  when  wc  view  the  entire  Christian  Scriiitares, 
not  as  the  defective  result  of  human  discretion,  but  as  given  to 
mankind  by  Him  who  "  knowetii  the  end  from  the  begionhig.'* 
If  the  Gentiles  would  so  naturally  fall  into  the  deificatisor  of 
Jesus,  what  account,  that  is  comp-itible  with  the  honour  of  the 
Divine  character,  can  be  given  of  those  numerous  passages  of 
tho  New  Testament  which  suit  perplex  Unitarians,  and  still 
maintain  in  the  world  the  prevalent  bidicf  of  his  Divinity  ?  We 
say,  tiic  New  Ti>stamcnt  ou<^ht  to  be  perused  witli  the  constant 
recollection  of  the  fact  which  Mr.  Fox  places  in  so  strong  i 
light.     We  continue  therefore  our  quotation. 

'  When  Paul  'and  Barnabas  wrought  a  miracle  at  Lystniy  lie 
people  said, ''  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  mes.'' 
They  would  have  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  Christ,  had  thej  less 
or  heard  of  him ;  and  where  apostolic  authority  did  not  reach,  orii 
soon  as  the  first  race  of  believers  was  dead,  it  would  he  difenlt  to 
oppose  the  notion.  This  tendeticu  must  have  operated  tkroaiufk  tke 
tohole  body  of  Gentile  converts  ;  and  to  them  the  belief  in  the  diviaitf 
of  Christ  was  for  some  time  peculiar.'    p.  109. 

This  early  '  deification  of  Jesus,^  Mr.  Fox  further  accounts 
fin*,  from  the  influence  of  ^  false  shame  at  obeying  a  Teacher 
*  who  lived  in  mean  circumstances,  and  died  the  death  of  a 
'  slave  and  a  malefactor,*  '  the  love  of  mystery,  and  of  anpareat 
'  greatness,'  and  a  *  corrupt  philosophy.'     Thus  he  conoliules: 

*  For  whatever  opinions,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  modem  ortho- 
doxy, are  to  be  found  in  the  early  periods  of  history,  we  can  there^ 
fore  readily  account,  from  the  operation  of  causes  whose  existence 
rests,  not  upon  inference  or  conjecture,  but  apostolic  tettioMiV'** 
pp.  108--111. 
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Two  remarks  may  be  made  upon  this  Unitarian  raiumale  of 
early  orthodoxy.  First,  it  is  observable,  that  the  support  these 
opinions  might  be  imagined  to  have  rec«ive<l  fruin  ibe  misa|V' 
prehension  of  some  parts  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  is  iet'l  wholly 
out  of  consideration.  That  mass  of  su(i|>osed  Scriptural 
evidence  which  is  now  adduced  in  the  controversy,  \%  it  seems, 
in  the  apprehension  of  Unitarians,  too  frivolous,  too  slender  to 
deserve  even  a  passing  notice  in  this  philosophical  solution  of 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  Secondly,  we  must  perceive,  that 
the  causes  here  enumerated,  are  such  as  can  hardly  apply 
except  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  There  is  theu  room  to 
demand  of  Unitarians,  to  furnish,  in  the  same  philosophical 
spirit,  a  strict,  particular,  and  adequate  account  of  the  causes  to 
which  can  be  attributed  the  survival  and  prevalence  of  Trini- 
tarianism,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Chribtiauity, 
especially  in  this  country. 

It  migli^  seem  enough,  to  require  a  man  to  give  a  reason  of 
bis  own  belief;  there  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
highly  significant  to  ask  of  him  a  reason  of  his  iieigUiK)ur*s  belief, 
er,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  ask  him  to  assign  a  cause  for  bis 
Deighbour*s  opinions,  considered  philosophically,  as  a  fact  thai 
must  have  an  adequate  cause.  The  prevailing  opiuions  of  men 
are  at  all  limes,  to  say  no  more,  worthy  subjects  o^  philosopbicdl 
curiosity.  And  if  we  are  speaking  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
men  of  various  classes,  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  discussion  and  the  profession  of  opinion  are  unre» 
straiued,  no  man  capable  of  serious  refl.  ctioo,  will  treat  the 
subject  with  contempt.  But  if,  unfler  such  circumstance's,  one 
party  in  a  controversy,  when  they  allude  to  the  opinions  of  iln^r 
opponents,  will  content  themselves  with  the  stuiement  of  un*- 
meaning  and  inadequate  gcnei*alities ;  if,  for  instance,  they  will 
be  ever  declaiming  about  *  vulgar  credulity,'  where  the  opinions 
in  question  have  received  all  the  sanction  they  can  receive  trom 
the  unimpeachable  profession  of  scholars  and  profound  thinkers; 
if  they  will  t^lk  about  *  priestly  imposition,'  where  the  great 
mass  of  public  opinion  has  long  been  completely  insubordinate  ' 
to  the  coatrol  of  every  kind  of  artificial  authority  ;  if  they  will 
make  allusion  to  ^  political  interference,'  where  political  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  religion  is  altogether  disclaino^ed,  and 
actually  repelled ;  if  they  will  conibine  hackneyed  epithets  of 
contempt  with,  the  wortis  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  fa- 
naticism, and  apply  these  modes  of  disdain  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  large  botlies  of  learned,  liberal,  free-thinking,  and 
free  speaking  Englishmen,  with  as  little  modesty  or  limit  as 
they  would  use  in  speaking  of  tlie  religious  opinions  of 
Spaniards,  or  of  Rtissiana ;  and  if  it  be  a  small  party  that  thus 
speaks^   whose  system  consists  in  the  recusation  o^  ^osrtaia 
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positife  propositions,  on  the  ground  of  the  ii  menej  ^%M 
proof  alleged  in  their  support;  we  say,  that  ^  Btroiij;  prim 
facie  case  is  presented,  highly  worthy  of  further  examina- 
Cion,  and  bearing  the  presumption,  that  the  recusant  jparty 
maintains  its  ground  in  opposition  to  proof  so  credible  lo  it 
nature,  and  in  its  degree,  that  it  cannot  be  alluded  to  or  10* 
knowledged  as  the  proper  cause  of  the  preTailinfj^  opinioM  ■ 
question,  without  placing  the  objectors,  by  their  own  conoeiMli 
openly  on  the  plain  ground  of  pure  infidelity.  It  is  esay  li 
perceive,  that  a  negative  system  can  be  defended  from  the  ia- 
putation  of  wilful  scepticism  only  by  the  assumption  of  tk 
jfrioolous  nature  of  the  proof  to  which  it  ataiids  opposed.  I( 
for  instance,  it  were  formally  granted,  that  there  exists  sdegr« 
of  legitimate  proof  in  support  of  the  prevalent  beUef  of  em 
Lord  s  proper  Divinity,  so  great  as  might  in  itself  soflK  li 
account  fur  ih(^ /act  of  the  reasonable,  well-instruotjed,  jusia* 
peachable  belief  in  that  doctrine,  which  has  8urviT<^  a  ksxjlk- 
ened  and  uiiconlrolled  discussion,  it  would  hardly  be  needMll 
name  the  very  serious  infeiences  contained  in  this  coacswwib 
relitive  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  negation  commoolyi-M 
Tery  improperly,  called  Unitarianis«m. 

To  justify  the  consequf^nce  of  such  inferences,  it  is  Ptccisayi 
however,  that  the  controversy  be  purely  positive  on  the  one  Mb 
and  purely  negative  on  the  other.  In  cases  in  which  those  fvhl 
profess  subjection  to  the  same  rule  of  faith  are  divided  by  Ihl 
apparent  opposition  of  positice  proofs,  which  require  lo  hi 
baianceft  one  against  the  other,  and  which  may  be  reconciled  hv 
the  adoption  of  different  suppositions,  an  argument  of  llus  kiss 
can  have  no  place.  But,  as  to  the  question  before  us,  we  csssol 
but  think,  that  the  natural  course  of  the  controveisy  is  bringsif 
Unitarianism  more  explicitly  upon  its  proper  ground,  as  tht 
prf>feasion  of  disbelief ^  founded  upon  the  supposed  insuBciescy 
of  the  alleged  evidence  to  estdblish  certain  |>ositive  proposilissi 
Unitdrian»i,  it  is  true,  continue  gravely  to  adduce  text  upon  teit 
in  proof  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  of  the  pro|M;r  huossnitj  8b4 
mediatorial  inleriority  of  Jesus,  with  the  intention  to  pisoe  thMi 
readily  estabhshed  and  universally  allowed  principles  io  ptjailiw 
opposition  to  what  are  called  orthodox  opinions.  Bat  tN 
frivolous  disiogenuousnesB  and  the  utter  futility  of  this  OMMlssf 
evading  the  subject  in  dispute,  are  becoming  so  generally  ptf- 
eeived  as  to  ensure,  one  may  hope,  its  gradual  abandonoswl. 
Incurable  dechimers  will  continue,  there  it  no  doubt,  to  WKf 
what  they  have  been  wont  to  say,  because  this  is  an  indulgSMt 
indispensable  to  them  in  the  continued  exercise  of  their  pnUb 
functions.  So  far,  however,  as  the  more  intelligent  advoeslsi 
of  the  system  are  concerned,  it  is  in  tlie  course  of  things  is- 
evitsblej  that  au  argument  should  fall  into  disuse,  to  wbidh 
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nothing  can  be  added,  which  is  felt  to  be  so  entire  an  evcuiofif 
as  to  produce  absolutely  no  impression  upou  the  minds  of  op« 
ponents,  and  which  subjects  those  who  employ  it  to  the  sus- 

}>icion  of  labouring  to  prove  what  no  one  doubts,  because  they 
ear  to  encounter  the  real  question  in  dispute.  Besides,  the 
success  of  the  attempt  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  as  being  incompatible  with  orthodox  opinions,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  validity,  or  rather  the  applicability  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration ;  and  therefore,  a  degroe  of  absurdity 
attends  the  unsuccessful  iteration  of  a  mode  of  reasoning,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  alternative  between  its  availing  to  pre- 
judge the  controversy,  or  its  falling  into  utter  contempt. 

With  respect  to  the  mathematical  argument  ai^ainst  ortho- 
doxy, it  may  be  observed,  that  if  it  be  ot  the  smallest  real  value, 
as  ai>plied  to  the  subject,  it  must  be  utterly  decisive  of  the  con- 
troversy, previous  to  the  examination  of  evidence.  No  oue, 
however,  We  may  venture  to  aflSrm,  who  seriously  sets  himself 
to  examine  the  supposed  Scriptural  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
feels  convicted  of  flat  irrationality  in  consenting  to  weigh  the 

Sretended  proof  of  a  proposition  which  he  must  absolutely  know 
eforehand  no  evidence  can  prove.  A  lengthene<l  and  com|»li- 
Gated  process  of  reasoning,  though  strictly  demonstrative, 
may,  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  persons  able  to 
comprehend  its  validity,  wholly  fail  to  subvert  vulgar  errors. 
But  here  is  a  demonstration  that  may  be  expressed  in  five 
words,  and  which  is  perfectly  comprehensible  to  every  one  who 
can  count  his  finger^, — a  demonstration  which  does  not  admit  of 
degrees  in  its  power  of  producing  conviction,  nor  of  diversities 
of  assent  or  rejection  among  tho^e  to  whom  it  is  proposed, — a 
demonstration  to  which  the  most  elaborate  argumentation  can 
yield  not  a  ray  of  illustration,  or  add  a  particle  of  force.  If, 
then,  this  demonstration  does  not  avail  to  prevent  dispute ;  if, 
in  fact,  it  has  not  long  banished  from  the  world  the  opinions 
called  Trinitarian,  it  has  at  least  made  manift^st  its  ititrinsio 
inefiicieocy  for  that  purpose.  A  brief,  intelligible  demonstration 
is  formidable  only  in  front ;  he  who  has  passed  over  it,  and 
looks  back,  sees  nothing  but  the  bareness  of  an  impotent  pre-* 
tension.  Now,  Unitarians  must  be  well  aware  that  their  op- 
ponents have  long  passed  by  the  mathematical  bulwark  which 
It  has  been  attempted  to  place  in  advance  of  the  true  field  of  the 
controversy.  It  only  remains  for  them,  therefore,  wholly  to 
abandon  this  position,  to  encounter  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
question  on  the  simple  plan  of  shewing  the  insufficiency  of  that 
evidenire,  and  thus,  candidly  to  avow,  what  cannot  now  be  dis- 
guised, that  their  system  is  purely  negative,  and  themselves 
disbelievers. 
In    cases    of  controversy  between   those,  who  accede   ta 
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positive  evidence,  and  those  who  maintain  its  insufBcieMy, 
nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  nature  and  ainoaat 
of  this  evidence,  than  the  interinccliate  attempts  of  those  who 
have  neither  ventured  wholly  to  believe,  nor  dared  wholly  te 
doubt.  Thus,  we  must  consider  the  history  of  Arianism,  under. 
its  different  phases,  as  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  inasoMMii 
as  it  furnishes  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  difficulties  of 
disl>elief,  and  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  cvidenee  flf 
orthodoxy  ;  while  it  puts  to  utter  shame  the  attempt,  so  lire- 
quf  ntly  made  of  late,  to  roprcsent  orthodoxy  as  a  pure,  unsup- 
ported infatuation,  which  owes  its  perpetuity  only  to  its  haviif 
so  long  tyrannized  over  the  imaginations  and  the  feam  ci  mas* 
kind. 

The  Arian  (we  use  the  term  comprehensively)  is  one,  who 
being  staggered  by  the  stupendous  import  of  the  plain  terms  «f 
Scripture,  in  seeking  refuge  under  a  mitigated  sense  of  tbost 
terms,  insensibly  acquires  the  intellectual  habits,  the  propensiUMi 
and  the  wislies  of  scepticism.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  one  who 
would  not  be  an  Arian,  if  he  dared  be  less.  He  grudgingly 
believes,  what  he  knows  not  how  to  doubt.  His  parsimonissi 
creed  is  the  tax  exacted  by  conscience  from  fabfe  reasoaiag. 
In  what  he  believes,  he  offers  costly  incense  to  the  force  of  lbs 
evidence  of  orthodoxy  :  in  what  he  disbelieves,  he  enbaaoes  the 
value  of  the  concession  by  giving  proof  of  bis  reluetaac}. 
What  idea  does  the  history  of  Arianism  suggest  of  the  aataif 
of  that  evidence  which  Unitarians  aifect  to  regard  as  altogelhir 
frivolous  ?  Do  the  subtiities,  and  the  evasions,  and  the  vacilli- 
lions  of  Arianism,  indicate  an  easy  abode  in  the  presence  rf 
trivial  diAiculties?  We  say  rather,  that  it  is  the  testtflBoayof 
the  doubtinof,  comfortless,  anxious  Arian,  that  sets  in  its  trai 
light,  the  uflrcted,  or  the  infatuated  tranquillity  of  the  bold  aa4 
finished  Socinian.  In  thus  viewing  the  controversy  between 
Unitarians  and  rrinitariansyrom  without^  many  other  conside- 
rations nii|.*!)t  be  adduced,  which  go  to  establish  the  presumh 
tion  (previous  to  internal  investigation)  that  the  evidence  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  question  amounts  to  nuiob  more  than  the 
narrow  refuge  of  a  vulgar  superstition,  or  the  mere  preteaoeof 
priestly  imposition.  Among  such  considerations  noig^ht  be 
named,  the  survival,  repromulgation,  and  fresh  prevalence  of 
the  doctrines  termed  orthodox,  amid  the  free  impulses  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  pressing  argumentative  neceaeilies  ef 
those  \^ho  had  to  vindicate  separation,  (not  to  mention  Ibe 
aggravations  of  animosity,)  strongly  impelled  them  to  prove 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  utmost  possible  anonni  ef 
fundamental  perversion  and  corruption.  This  consideralioe  il 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  private  correspondence  of  Lather, 
relative  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.    In  anaweff  io 
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the  r^monslranoea  of  his  frieads,  lie  alludes  repeatedly,  as 
proof  of  the  siocerity  iuid  the  strength  of  his  conviction  (relative 
to  the  mystery  of  the  element)  to  the  obvious  interest  which 
the  reibrmed  party  bad  in  rejecting  this  pretended  myHery, 
In  framing  his  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  Luther  very 
strikingly  displayed  at  once,  his  desire  to  swell  the  counts  of  his 
indictment  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  his  careful  respeot 
for  the  authority  of  Scripture.  At  the  same  time,  the  rejection, 
both  of  Transubstantiation,  and  of  its  shadow,  Consubstantia* 
tion,  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  complete 
disappearanoe  of  the  whole  mystery^  wherever  free  inquiry  has 
bad  its  course,  present  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  external 
presumption  as  to  the  quantum  and  force  of  evidenee,  to  which 
me  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

Other  instances  that  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  purpose^ 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  principle,  that,  as 
often  as  an  exacerbated  dissent  from  an  establisned  religious 
system  (t^es  place,  the  retention  of  the  Brticles  of  the 
established  system  by  the  dissentients,  furnishes  a  philosophical 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which  is 
supposed  to  support  them ;  while  it  affords  a  suspicion,  proportion- 
ately strong,  against  the  sceptic  whose  argument  requires  it  to 
be  presumed  that  this  evidence  is  altogether  frivolous.  It 
should  be  added,  that,  the  more  of  persecution  attends  the 
dissent,  the  higher  will  rise  the  inducement  to  magnify  the  cause 
of  separation,  and  the  provocation  to  attack  all  that  can  be 
attacked,  in  the  opposed  system. 

But  it  occurs  to  ask.  Why  do  Unitarians  find  it  necessary,  and 
why  have  they  in  fact  always  laboured  to  account  for  the  pre* 
▼alence  of  the  opinions  they  impugn,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
an  allusion  to  the  support  these  opinions  pretend  to  derive  from 
the  language  of  Scripture  ?  Here  is  the  fact  of  a  prevalent 
belief,  whi^  has  emerged  from  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  true 
reformation  of  long  corrupted  Christianity ;  tiie  prominent  feature 
of  which  reformation,  was  a  highly  stimulated  revulsion  of  the 
human  mind  from  human  authority  and  uncertain  tradition  to- 
wards the  Scriptures,  as  the  sole  rule  of  opinion.  Further,  this 
belief  has  survived,  in  this  country,  the  unawed  discussion  of 
fifty  years,  in  which,  if  never  before,  scepticism  has  had  all 
possible  scope  and  license.  Further,  this  belief  is  seen  in  our 
day,  not  languishing  and  halting,  as  if  it  had  received  its  deadly 
wound,  but  coming  forth  from  the  furnace  of  inquiry,  and  tra- 
velling out  into  all  the  world  with  the  firm  step  of  corroborated 
strength.  And  yet,  this  belief  is  represented  as  an  utter  de» 
hnion,  strange,  nncaused,  unsupported,  unaccountable,  and 
which  must  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  be  mainly  aUfibutahle 
<o  th€  langmage  of  Sfn^iure!    For  the  case  is  plainly  this. 
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Those  who  aiSmi  the  mere  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jeans  ChrUi 
aocly  as  a  necessary  consequence,  maintain,  that  the  belief  in  kii 
proper  and  supreme  Divinity,  and  ttie  worship  of  Him  as  ^'  Godp 
*'  over  all/*  is  the  grossest  and  the  most  aggravated  spedeirf 
idolatry  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  feel  at  oncst  tfaiti 
were  they  to  go  so  far  as  to  allow,  that  the  very  rule  of  faith  eon- 
tains  any  such  degree  of  evidence  in  support  of  these  opinionai  ii 
may  ahne  adequately  account  for  their  prevalence  id  sn  Oh 
lightened  age,  or,  that  it  presents 'a  measure  of  proof,  froB 
which  tlie  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer  may  find  it  diflBcuktD 
disengage  himself, — it  would  then  only  remain  to  be  stated 
according  to  their  own  shewing,  that  the  Revelation  whioh  hm 
been  made  to  mankind  for  the  establishment  of  the  worship  of  the 
One  True  God,  is  found  itself  to  contain  ^  a  measure  of  prodL 
^  from  which  the  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer  may  find  H  im 
'  to  disengage  himself,  in  support  of  the  grossest  and  dm4 

*  aggravated  species  of  Idolatry  that  has  ever  appeared  is  tlie 

*  world.'  We  see  then,  that  Unitarians  have  an  especial  rsasei^ 
different  from  what  can  t<ikc  place  in  any  other  controversy,  te 
abstain  from  all  expressions  of  modest  or  serious  atC^sntioa  le 
the  Scriptural  evidence  which  stands  against  them.  Tkg 
may  indeed  go  far  in  the  use  of  tlie  modish  complaisanefli  ■ 
modern  debate ;  but  let  them  once  formally  grant,  that  on  the 
simple  Scriptural  ground,  the  question  is  a  balanced  oa^  sal 
that  the  evidence,  though  it  does  not  suffice  to  convince  tlwa- 
selves,  may  reasonably  convince  others,  and  all  is  granted. 

The  demand,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  constantly,  or  tot 
closely  urged  upon  Unitarians :  Why  do  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
proper  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  atoas* 
ment  which  he  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  continue  to  k 
predominantly  and  unreservedly  believed  and  prc^essed,  under 
all  those  unprecedented  circumstances  to  which  the  proGessioa 
of  Christianity  has  been  subjected  in  our  days,  especially  ia 
England  ?  If  the  fact  of  this  prevailing  belief,  can  be  rigidlj, 
reasonably,  and  philosophically  accounted  for,  without  palpaUe 
misrepresentations,  or  vague  declamatory  generalities,  to  tk$ 
exclusion  of  an  adequate  cause  existing  in  tScripture  tf- 
selfy  then  let  us  quickly  be  presented  with  the  solution.  But 
if  no  such  solution  of  the  fact  can  be  given,  the  alteraativs 
brings  the  controversy  to  its  issue.  .  This  alternative  we  beg  is 
reiterate.  The  Bible  must,  in  that  case,  be  grantetl  to  contain 
a  measure  of  proof  in  support  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  as 
great  as  is  implied  in  its  constituting  nn  adequate  cause  of  ihe 
competent,  uninfluenced,  deliberate  belief,  which,  after  thorott|(k 
discussion,  it  is  found  in  fact  to  produce.  And  then,  the  njce- 
tion  of  this  acknowledged  degree  of  proof,  will  be  left  to  stand 
precisely  on  the  name  ground,  and  to  be  accounted  for  in  tht 
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same  way,  as  the  rejection  of  Christianity  itself.  The  infidel 
irbo  has  any  candour,  will  allow,  that  there  exists^  a  measure  of 
proof  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  that  many 
competent  persons  have  been  perfectly  honest  in  their  professed 
submission  to  it.  But  he  affirms  the  inadequacy  of  this  proof  to 
'command  his  assent ;  especially  considering  the  magnitude, 
tod  the  strangeness  pf  the  dogmas  which  Christianity  pretends 
to  add  to  the  simple  and  sufficient  articles  of  natural  religion. 
He  even  avers,  that  he  detects  positive  incompatibility  between 
these  articles,  and  those  dogmas :  so  that  nothing  less  than  a 
degree  of  evidence  which  should  render  it  impossible,  or  nearly 
impossible  for  him  to  doubt,  could  avail  to  command  his  admis- 
sion of  the  stupendous  and  suspicious  additaments  which  Chris- 
tianity would  make  to  the  pleasing,  intelligible  competency  of 
deistical  faith.  The  real  dispute,  therefore,  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Infidel,  relates  to  the  measure  of  proof  which 
aught  to  support  the  claims  of  Christianity.  The  existence  of 
mnne  proof  in  support  of  these  claims,  is  as  certainly  implied 
in  the  fact  of  the  unimpeachable  assent  that  is  yielded  to  it,  as 
the  fact  that  this  proof  is  disallowed  by  some  men,  involves  the 
admission,  that  the  proof  is  of  that  kind  and  degree  which 
admits  of  the  possibility  of  deliberate  rejection. 

Now,  in  applying  this  case  to  the  controversy  immediately 
before  us,  one  material  circumstance  of  dissimilarity  requires 
to  be  noticed.  The  Infidel  makes  no  admission  relative  to  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  the  moral  con- 
dition of  man,  from  which  he  may  be  forced  to  grant,  that  less 
than  irresistible  proof  ought  to  command  his  submission  to  a 
supposed  Revelation.    But  the  Unitarian,  in  submitting  to  the 

Eroof  of  Christianity,  bows  to  the  principle,  that  Revelation, 
eing  framed  with  the  express  design  of  exercising  the  moral 
dispositions  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented,  implies  the  Aypo- 
fhetical  necessity  that  the  proof  of  it  should  be  less  than  tr- 
resistible  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  strictly  reasonable  to  sub- 
mit to  credible,  resistible  proof,  which  other  men,  from  the 
want  of  right  dispositions  of  mind,  do  actually  reject 

Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  we  argue  in  a  circle,  and  urge, 
that  certain  doctrines  ought  to  be  believed,  because  they  are 
believed  ?  This  is  not  the  nature  of  the  argumenf.  But  we 
say,  that  if  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  religious  be- 
lief cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  an  explicit  admission, 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  credible  measure  of  proof  in  support 
of  what  are  termed  orthodox  opinions,  Unitarianism  will  stand  out 
as  the  rejection  of  an  acknowledged  credible  proof  of  certain  opi- 
nions,— a  rejection  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already  admitted 
that  it  is  the  restrictive  rule  of  the  Divine  dispensation  towards 
men  as  religious  beings,  to  require  (for  moral  purposes)  their 
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mssent  to  »  credible  resistible  measure  of  proof.  ^  Thus^  Uiiti* 
Tianisim  is  but  a  modification  of  siinple  infidelity,  burtlieMd 
with  the  charge  of  the  special  inconsistency  we  haTe  powted 

0Ut. 

Let  it  then  be  remembered,  that  unless  the  Scriptural  evidcMt 
alleged  in  ^tupport  of  orthodox  opinions,  can  be  shewn  to  be  ii 
utterly  frivolous,  that  the  fiermanent  and  prevakot  beB«f  if 
them  is  a  fact  for  \vhich  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigwJt 
Unitarianisni  maintains  its  opposition  to  credible  proof,  oo  lilt 
plain  deistical  ground,  that  this  proof,  thouc^h  amoantin^  ta  tf 
adequate  cause  of  prevailing,  competent  belief^  is  toch  u  il  ii 
possible  to  reject. 

We  must  be  allowed  further  to  advert  to  one  ieaton  if 
iJnttarianism  of  peculiar  significance  in  relation  to  the  exlnr 
Tiew  which  we  have  taken  of  the  controversy,  We  refer  lb  Ai 
favourite  and  specious  doctrine  of  the  present  innooenoe^  aid 
future  inconsequence,  of  mere  error  in  opinion.  WitlMiil'  i^^ 
bating  bow  far  this  doctrine  is  the  result  of  liberality  of  nild^ 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  it  will  suffice  to  shew  its  aetnral  Md 
iBseparuble  connexion  with  the  rejection  of  positive  evidenei 
The  principle  that  mere  error  in  opinion  is  mnoc»nt,  end  id 
be  eventually  harmless,  is,  on  two  separate  accounts,  incliniw« 
sable  to  him  who  rejects  a  high  degree  of  positive  eyidfODB. 
In  the  Jirst  place,  this  principle  very  obviously  derives  iHmt 
from  those  latent  suspicions  which,  in  a  greater  or  a  leae  degree^ 
will  haunt  every  kind  of  disbelief.  No  species  of  ^nMfK^yi 
we  may  be  assured,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  result  of  nttar  ■• 
attention, — no  thoughtful  infidelity,  we  may  say,  can  be 
tained  in  the  human  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  occasioial 
Is  it  credible,  for  instance,  that  a  man  who  would  pnriinedl 
himself,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  differed  from  other  in  *  ' 
thing  but  his  commission,  can  peruse  those  numeroos 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  phin  import  of  the  terme 
veys  a  sense  so  widely  diHerent,  without  moments  of  aaziety} 
He  whose  opinions  consist  in  the  rejection  of  direct  and  ped- 
tive  evidence,  whenever,  in  the  less  active  state  of  the  mwii 
he  fails  to  apprehend  the  circuitous  j/rocess  of  reasoning  bj 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  evude  the  natural  impression  of  thit 
evidence,  lies  all  open  to  its  invasion.  The  act  of  trusting  ft 
proof,  is  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  and  agreeable  to  the  cositi- 
tution  of  human  nature ;  and  it  is  therefore  ordinarily  accom- 
panied with  a  spontaneous  tranquillity.  But  the  act  of  resisting 
proof,  is  a  complicated  art,  nnonmlous  to  our  nature,  anU  al* 
most  always  atten<ied  uith  a  symptomulic  a^ue  of  the  soul.  Is 
the  thoughtful  anticipation  of  that  day  in  which,  as  it  is  writ* 
ten,  '*  we  A\M  all  siand  befcre  the  judgement  seat  of  Christ, 
*^  and  every  oue  of  us  give  accouut  of  himself  to  Gun^'*  ssi 
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in  the  rcoolleetioti  of  tbf  inexplicable  inyBteriousness  of  phrade* 
ology  with  which  the  8aer«-d  Volume  abounds,  relatiTe  to  the 
person  of  the  Jodge,  we  inutst  perceiTe,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
ultimate  harmlesanefls  of  error,  forms  an  indispensable,  though 
unacknowledged  refuge  to  the  roan  who,  against  the  inyolon- 
lary  dictate  rf  eotescienoe,  and  the  portentously  adverse  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  dares  maintain  the  professed  belief,  that 
oae,  altogether  like  himself,  fallible,  peccable,  invested  with 
delegateaoBioisoience,  will  occupy  that  tremendous  elevation. 
'But  ifib  tnvM  consider  as  even  yet  more  distinctly  deserving 
of  remark,  the  fecoiirf  source  of  this  favourite  notion  of  Uni- 
tarians roMeeting  the  innocence  and  harmlessness  of  error. 

The  UnitHrian  perceives  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  Christian  world,  (not  only  during  the  ages  of 
spiritual  usurpation,  but  since  the  Bible  has  been  in  idl  hand^ 
mdudlog  both  the  unlearned,  for  whose  especial  use  the  Scrip* 
tores  were  prepared,  and  whose  opinions  are  unavoidably  formed 
ttpdnthe^ntf  sen»e  of  language,  and  the  learned,  after  having 
fiiUy  reviewed  the  caveat  of  electors,  have  fallen  into  the  per- 
miasion  of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lbrd.  This  persuasiray  and 
the  worship  founaed  upon  it,  he  must  view  as  an  Idolatry  im- 
gpeakably  preposterous  and  perverse.  It  would  seem,  then, 
inevitable  to  believe^  that  to  the  **  jealous  God,**  who  will  by 
HO  meatis^' give  'His  ^oryto  lUiother,-'  this  utter  corruption 
must  be  iitt  tKfjeei  of  hirh  and  irreooncileable  displeasure.  But  a 
itian  of  liberal  feelings  wTll  be  reluctant  to  imagine  the  great  mass 
0f  Cnirlstbbs,  amonf  M'hom  are  found  all  the  -  fruits  df  a  holy 
fiUth,  to  be  tinder  the  guilt  and  doom  of  aggravated  idolatry: 
SKiitl  there  is,  besides  this,  an  especial  diiBculty  in  the  way  of 
Vtiitarians,  in  thU  particular.  Whatever  he  may  profess  an4 
strive  to  believe^  .the  Unitarian  cannot  conceal  froni  himself,  that 
this  pretefnded  idolatry  has  sprung;  from,  and  is  maintained  by,  a 
rdiance  updin  the  ingenuous  inienKon  of  the  very  language  of 
Scriptuf^.  Heeees  that,  itrhile  the  Papal  apostaoy  has  main- 
tained itself  upon  the  extinction  of  the  li^ht  of  Revelation,  and 
has  every  where  fallen  before  the  rekindling  of  that  light,  the 
Trinitarian  apostacy  (if  such  it  be)  has,  on  the  contrary,  run 
and  strengthened  itself  with  the  diflTusion  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  prevails  the  most  flagrantly  in  that  land  of  all  the  world,  where 
the  Bible  is  the  most  read  and  reverenced.  He  cannot,  we  say, 
forget,  that  while  a  tissue  of  thickly  woven  subtilties  avails  to 
defead  his  own  deism  in  passing  through  the  thorny  difficulties  of 
Scripture,  the  defenceless,  simple-hearted  reader  will,  heyopd 
a  hope,  be  caught  and  held  by  these  difficulties.  Remember- 
ing the  laborious  and  circuitous  course  he  has  trodden,  in  order 
to  evade  the  perplexing  directnesK  of  proof,  the  Unitarian  may 
VoL  XII.  N.  S.  N 
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be  asked  if  he  can  avoid  secretly  exculpating  tbo  ailDpIioHy  of 
tbof*e  wha  pLtinly  believe  what  tbey  pUioly  read. 

When,  tlierpfure,  we  hear  Unitarians  speakittip  of  the  pto- 
fessors  of  a  systetd  of  aggravated  Idolatry,  as,  perhaps,  pHW 
men  labourite  undf^r  the  venial  criminality  of  involuntary  error,- 
vre  must  cofisiider  them  as  herein  making  a'tacit  conci^DD,  that 
this  error  is  immediately  chargeable  upon  the  delusive  ioexpKcil*. 
ness  of  the  very  Rule  of  Fahh,  and  that  these  guillleaa  idiNatm 
are  the  pitiable  dupes  of  its  inexplicable  ambiguities.  If  la 
"  call  upon  the  name"  of  our  *'  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Gbvat," 
be  a  guilty  and  a  fatal  idolatry,  bow  thick  is  the  cloud  thai  |i 
before  the  Divine  beneficence  and  wisdom,  when  we  regard 
as  left  subject  to  a  Rule  of  Faith  which  would  seem  odntrival 
only  to  be  the  instrument,  either  of  hardening  suspicion  i|rto  iflh 
move  able  and  universal  doubt,  or  of  inflicting  the  tor(«ras  il 
hopeli'ss  perplexity.  And  it  is  the  unsuspecting,  the  igaonuit  il 
this  world^s  wisdom,  the  poor,  the  simple- heartetl,  mad  Hn 
bumlde  in  spirit,  who  are  the  most  inevitable  victims  of  Ifcft 
deadly  enigmas  of  this  fatal  Book. 

There  are  certain  passages  of  the  New  Teatanaent    iiced'n 
quote  them  ?•— of  which  some  account  would  reouire  to  be  give^ 
exculpatory  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood  in  leaviiMP.lhfpk 
tbere,if  they  who,  because  of  their  unskilled  ingenuousnessefmNlL 
admit  the  first  and  clear  imjiression  of  the  words,  incur  tberebjthL 
peril  of  their  souls.   Referring  to  such  passages,  we  woii|ld  raq^M^, 
all  the  inferences  to  be  pursued  that  are  involved. in  thesvppflsgjl , 
guilt  of  that  unadvised  reader  who  receives,  we  witf  eoiaejlhlj 
plain  and  the  unavoidable  sense,  but  what  is  termed  the  nr^QJUL^ 
sense  which  they  seem  to  convey.    But  this  guik  will  hdC  l|S||ai 
firmed  to  attach  to  him.    Here  then  we  leave  Uoitariaes.    Thif  i 
believe  in  the  miraculous  authentication  of  simple  deisn,  Miir^ 
extricably  burthened  with  the   liability  to  an  idohtmiis  MH 
version,  that  themselves  hesitate  to  i    pute  crimioalit j,  .or  to  w0h. 
bode  danger,  to  the  professors  of     i  uieiEdble  corrnplioau 
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Ltt;  IV,     y^n  UlustraitOH' of  the  Architecture  and  Sculpture  of  iht 
'  Cathedral  Church  of  Lintoln.     By  Charles  WiW.  pp.  38.    Platet 
16.     Elephant  4to.     Published  by  the  Author.     1819. 

r^ORKS  in  which  Authorship  is  quite  secondary  and  sup'* 
'^  ))lernenta1  to  art,  c*in  lijinliy  be  considered  as  coniing 
ithin  the  scope  and  design  of  literary  cTiticism.  But  fve  are 
nwillin<*;  to  Jet  pass  without  u  sentence  or  two  of  notice,  a 
erfonhance.  of  such  surpassing  excellence  in  its  department, 
s' this  of  Mr.  Wild.  It  has  been  a  good  while  waited  for  by 
le  lovers  of  art  and  antiquity,  with  an  expectation,  founded 
|!k>n  the  known  talents  of  Mr.  W.  as  a  draughtsman,  and  the 
igh  excellence  of  the  enjj^raTers,  of  a  work  approaching 
ztremeiy  near  to  absolute  perfection;  and  we  think  they  will 
p  at  once  compelled  and  gratified  to  aeknowled]^,  that  they 
Bid  not  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  excellence  in  representation^ 
tmi  whic'h  they  \till  feel  any  falling  ofi^  when  they  coftte  to 
kik  at  these  delineations. 

They  are  on  the  large  scale  of  twelve  inches  by  ten,  asizi^ 
reatly  advantageous  to  the  full  development  of  the  complicated 
IkI  varied  composition  of  the  forms  and  jiarts  of  this  magni^ 
^nt  structure.  If  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  m  question 
ith  Mr.  Wild,  whether  his  work  should  consist  of  a  smaller 
imber  of  plates  of  this  dimension,  or  a  more  extended  series  on  m 
pailer  scale,  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  his  determinatiua 
lis  well  judged',  and  that  a  similar  plan  would  not  be  an 
Iwise  policy  in  other  undertakings  which  may  be  in  contempla- 
in  in  the  same  department.  It  is  quite  evident  that  something 
f^f ned  for  intelligibleness,  and  mucii  for  impression,  l^y  thi9 
tff|>Ieir  form  of  exhibition.  It  is  independent  or  our  will,  and  of 
i;  possible  mental  eflbrt,  that  we  receive  from  a  large  picture 
*  print  of  a  grand  edifice,  an  impression  more  approaching  to 
iiat  made  by  the  reality,  than  from  a  small  one.  This  is 
l|ifecially  the  case  With  persons  but  slenderly  acquainted  with 
le  science  or  leebniealtty  of  architecture,  whose  chief  interest 
I  the  inspection  of  such  delineations,  is  that  of  receiving  a 
rong  general  impression  of  the  magnificence  and  the  most 
rominent  characteristics  of  the  object.  And  at  the  same  time, 
lese  persons  are  less  solicitous  for  a  distinct  exhibition  of  all 
le  aspects  and  component  part;  of  the  structure,  several  of 
bich  will  strike  them  as  ap|)earing  much  like  repetitions  of 
se  another;  they  are  more  gratified  by  a  comparatively  few 
^presentations,  displaying  the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
laofling  views  of  the  object,  with  the  addition  of  a  moderate 
irober  of  details  defined  in  a  detached  exhibition.  Fur  them, 
lerefore,  at  any  rate,  the  plan  is  preferable,  of  illustrating  a 
ork  of  the  nature  of  that  under  our  attention,  with  a  shorter 
ries  of  plates  on  the  larger  scale,  rather  than  a  longer  one  of 
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more  reduced  dimeimions.  NotbiniTt  however^  here  smici,  is  It 
be  understood  in  disparaireineni  of  the  sdroirabk  series  of  wdrfa 
by  yahch  Mr.  Brilton  is  illustrating  the  ancient  eedesiasticil  sr- 
cnitei'ture  of  our  country. 

The  number  of  plates  that  may  be  called  pictHrasqae*  in  Mr. 
WikPs  work,  are  nine  or  ten.  The  remainder  are  netaih,  fa 
the  g^realer  part  engraved  in  outline,  by  Turrell.  The  finiihii 
eofcrsviiiflp),  all  in  the  line  manner,  are  by  Fittler,  ^keltoii,  Ls^ 
Broiih,  Pye,  Finden,  Byrne,  and  J  and  H.  Le  Keuz.  .  l*hcy 
bear  infallible  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  drmwiegs  jd 
nhich  they  are  representative,  and  are,  as  eDgraTiDge,  eiBqpf 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  perfonnances  that  haire  ^fl 

J  produced  in  the  pre-eminently  high  state  of  the  art  aaJNV 
ispliyed  in  England,  raised  as  it  is,  in  the  departmeDta  ef  a^* 
tiquities  and  landscape,  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  It  if  df- 
lightful  10  see  with  what  consummate  skill  the  delusion  of  pt^ 
spective  is  managed ;  what  a  reality  of  prominence  and  petlnh 
nient,  what  a  harmony  of  combined  or  alternate  lustre  and  as> 
kronity  are  effected  by  the  lights  and  shades;  how  anlmtutiri 
and  tangible  every  relief  is  made  to  appear;  and  how  vw^lil 
nature  and  tlie  superficial  state  of  the  iniitajled  subslanocs  i^a 
rendered ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  geometrical  nicriCs  if 
correct  proportion  and  disposition.  Such  a  work  has  a  vi^ 
good  riffht  to  bear  in  the  title- page,  as  a  motto,  theaoBtfmi 
which  Mr.  W.  has  inserted  from  old  Fuller :  *  When  lli^.f^ 
*  brics  shall  have  passed  away  their  very  shadows  will  bar  99!! 
'  ceptable  to  posterity.'  We  have  indeed  no  doubt  q^^m  fitflt 
truth  oi  this  prediction,  in  the  instance  before  us,  ajad.  tiu^jri^ 
pies  of  these  df  linealions  will  be  preserved  with  oarsi  end  iff 
in  value  by  the  curious,  after  the  edifice  represented jhali  bMl 
been  lung  left  to  the  unresisted  operation  of  tin^e,  the  hoat^ 
of  which  these  proud  temples  of  popery  are  biit  inc)iliReit9|| 
qualified  to  defy,  in  comparison  of  some  of  the  fanea  of  pi- 
gani>m.  Exempt  from  violence,  and  simply  abandoned  to, liiiB^ 
the  temple  at  DenderH  would  remain  in  its  colossal  and  gk|f^ 
majesty  unchanged,  when  all  our  cathedrals  would  ^  aoak  '^ 
henps  of  rubbish. 

In  the  letter-press,  the  Author  declines  to  take  account  (f 
any  considerable  extent,  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons. end  trM^ 
actions  of  the  see,  beyond  what  relates  strictly  to  th^  .hi^lMf 
ot  the  edifice.  This  is  somewhat  com|ilicated,  as  thaijiifMdb 
it  seems,  was  periormed  at  periods  considerably  apart,  wit|^.VS* 
rious  changos,  substitutions,  and  renovations,  under  thedJKfi*. 
tion  of  d'ft'ffont  tastes  in  architecture,  and  ultimately  'fqrtfii|| 
a  very  inaj^nificcnt,  indeed,  but  not  a  homogeneous  iiiass.    .  » 

The  orin;inal  church,  certain  parts  of  wliich  remain  incoqn-- 
rated  in  the  present  structure,  is  recorded  to  have  been  nw' 
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rd  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  ^  Remie^ius, 
imiik  of  Feseamp,  and  the  first  bishop  appointed  to  an 
g^lisli  see  bjr  William  the  Conqueror.' 

t  was  nearly  completed  in  1092«  when  Remigius,  feeling  liiin* 
lear  his  end,  inTited  all  the  prelates  of  the  redlm  to  assist  in 
lemn  consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  unfortunately 
on  the  eve  of  ihe  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony/ 

le  invitation  was  declined  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford  alon^» 
hnd  ascertained  by  ibe  as|>ect9  ot  the  star*,  as  William  o^ 
Asbury  rehitea,  that  the  church  would  not  be  dedicated  ia 
t^e  of  Remi^us. 

le  building  was  in  the  Norman  atyle,  which  soon  afterwards 
B  to  f^ive  place  to  the  pointed,  havinfj^  *  lost  much  o<  its 
([inal  simplicity  long  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfib 
tury.*  So  effectually  had  it  been  driven  out  of  fashion  by 
ointed  style  before  the  end  of  that  centurVt  that  thou^ 

liis'torian  speaks  of  an  earthquake  by  which  this  eliureh 
^  cleft  fron  top  to  bottom,*  our  Author  suspects  tirat  ita 

of  architecture,  now  so  rapidly  beconiini^  obsolete,  mii^ht. 

small  part  of  the  reason  of  its  being  comlemiietl  by  Hug^h 
renoble,  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  isee,  to  a  transit  utation  into 
ric  in  the  pointed  style,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
It  IS.  presumed  that  he  demolished  half  the  Norman 
ture,  and  that  a  very  material  portion  of  the  cathedral  as  it 
ippears,  b  the  work  of  bis  time.  The  new  style,  however, 
lot,  and  could  not  have,  as  our  Author  observes,  any  ttxed 
bsolttte  rules ;  it  allowiMl  gfe§t  scope  to  fancy,  genius,  and 

whim;  and  it  greatlv  Taried,  and  it  seems  improved^ 
fC  the  fourteen  years  or  this  prelate's  architectural  carter, 
,  however,  in  the  best  form  it  then  attained,  much  sur- 
d  at  a  more  advanced  period.  This  inmense  structure 
he  odd  kind  of  fortune  to  be  erected  piece  afier  piei*e,  at 
aai>e  beats,  during  more  than  two  centuries  ;  ^  a  ctreum- 
ice,*  says  our  Author,  ^  frnm  which  it  deiives  a  peculiar 
Test,  as  illustrating  the  progress  oi  thfi  ptHUted  areliiteciure 
n  its  first  introduction,  to  a  state  of  excellence  which  many 
of  opinion  it  never  surpassed  in  any  of  fhe  religious  ediHcrs 
terior  to  that  era.*  This  advantage  of  diversity,  by  which 
rendered  a  tangible  bisipry  of  the  progress  of  the  style, 
B  it  of  course  the  recommendations  of  symmetry,  and  pre- 
B,  in  some  d«*pipree»  that  fascinsiion  which  is  felt  in  contem- 
ig  such  a  structure  aa  the  cathedral  of  Sslisbiiry.  *  In  the 
e,  the  basement  of  the  aisles  i.*>  essemislly  ciitTerent  on  the 

sides,  although  there  is  every  reason  to  buppose  that  iliey 
e  erecting  at  %Bie  a  time  ;  and  in  the  piers  or  clustera, 
Cfh:«uppori  the  arcbiiy  there  are  no  leas  than  three 
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V.TarietieSy.  ditTering  from  each  other  as  well  in-the  diamelerof 

*  the  mass,  a»  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  smaller 

*  shafts  of  which  each  is  coinuosed.' — This  nave,  takoQ  by  itself, 
is  pronounced  to  be  unequalled  for  magnitude  and  fine  pro- 
]>ortion.  The  east  end,  beyond  the  upper  transept,  described  u 
far  surpassing  in  beauty  every  other  part  of  the  fabric,  is  judged 

'  to  have  been  a  perforn)ance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tliirteeolh 
century.  Another  portion  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the-  four- 
teenth. ' 

Tiie  central  tower,  though  newly  erected,  fell  about  tbe  yeir 
.1239.  A  reUtion  of  the  circumstances  is  given  from  Matlbev 
Paris.  The  bisliop  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  ciioons/  Oneflf 
.  thc!^,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral^  pro- 
.claiineti  the  wrongs  suffered  from  the  bishop,  and  vooiferattd, 
.*  if  we  should  hold  our  pc^co  the  very  stones  would  cry  out  for 

*  us  ;*  just  at  whicli  expression  the  tower  fell,  crushing^  to  4Mk 
.several  of  the  auditory,  and  shaking  and  damaging  the  whole 
building.  Tiiis  lie  says  was  taken  as  a  b«i<l  omen, — we  snppoM 
as  men  icing  the  bishop, — but  adds,  the  bishop  hatl  his  owa  Wiy 
against  the  malcontents  notwithstanding. 

The  fabric,  of  which  the  total  internal  length  ia  470  fact,  ii 
estimated  to  co?er  no  less  than  two  acres,  two  rooda,  and  fix 
,  {lerches,  of  bnd. 

'  In  situation  it  resembles  Durham,  being  placed  on  tbe  aummitof 

a  steep  hill,  commanding  a  great  extent  of  tne  surrounding  ouunliji 

.,  a  position  part rcuKirly  favourable  to  the  advantageous  ditphij 'of  lU 

external  grandeur;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  a  slVucbac 

-..  so.. venerable  for  its  age  and  object,  so  vast  in  its  dimeosiops,  andM 

.'  extraordinary  in  architectural  merit,  gives  to  the  city»  over  whkhil 

rises  majestically,  an  air  of  solemnity  which  few  possess.*  * 

-  To.  one  particular  in  this  enumeration,  the  *  object,*  if  referred 
as  far  hack  as  the  *  age/  all  good  protestants  must  make  thai 
exception,  till  the  epithet  ^  venerable'  shall  have  ho  chaiigodlls 
weaning,  that  it  may  b*^  correctly  applied  to  mummeries  aadia- 

.    positions  of  a  detectable  superstition,  to  whatever  is  the  uoit 
foreign  and  contrasted  to  wisdom,  and  iSanctity,  and  the  gemuns 

'  worship  of  the  Almighty. 

Each  part  and  circumstance  is  noted  by  Mr.  WiM  with  dis- 
^criminative  attention.  An  extremely  remarkable  6ne  iij- a  loagi 
slender,  and  very  flat  stone  arch,  within  the  roof  oF  the  nan^ 
and  connecting  the  west  towers  at  their  bases.  It  is  judged  U 
have  been  a  contrivance  adopted  at  the  tiiiSe  thete  tow^ra 
intended,  as  an  after^tlionght,  to  be  carried  much  above 
original  altitude,  aoti  devised  for  the  purpose  of  aaoerlainuig^ W 
the  effect  |>roduced,  if  any,  on  this  tnost  delicate,  we  may  timm 
say  sensitive  structure,  how  far  an  additional  au[»eriiicaiiibHk 
weight  might  safely  be  veutilnMk  -  <  Its-liability  te  he  aie0le#^ 
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^  a  Tery  iriflins^  settlement  at  either  end,  will  readily  1>e  con- 

*  cetred/  from  the  description  of  Its  form  and  dimensions. 

Amon^  the  cm-iosities  it  would  not  have  been  allowable  to 
forn^t  to  tiiention  the  renowned  •  s^eat  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which 

*  is  six  feet  tliree  inches  in  diameter,  and  weig^hs  nine  thousmid 
'  eii^ht  hundred  and  ninety  four  pounds;   it  was  founded  at 

*  Lincoh  in  reiO.' 

Of  tlie  sculpture  which  decorates  the  edifice,  some  portions 
are  excepted  by  our  Author,  in  terms,  perhaps,  somewhat  of 
the  strona;est,  from  the  charge  so  s^en  rally  applicable  to  our 
antique  ec^clesiastipal  fic^rins^s  in  stone  and  wood,  of  utter 
worthlessness  in  point  of  art;  but  certainly  some  of  the  spe- 
cimens fi^iven  in  plate  14  are  remarkuhly  in  contrast  to  this 
general  character ;  a  character  f*jlly  exemplified,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, in  other  of  the  sculptural  ornaments  of  the  buildinc. 
For  ourselves  we  confess,  that  the  enchantment  of  antiquity  la 
not  strong  enousrii  to  jirevent  our  loathin|2^  and  haling  tba 
Tubbi^ih  of  vile  carving  which  besets  and  loads  our  ancient  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  As  samples  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  (if  the 
term  may  be  so  applied,)  in  certain  periods  and  places,  a 
quantity  of  them  may  be  worth  keeping  In  eictstence;  but  it 
must  be  a  wretchedly  factiti<»us  4aste  that  can  find  In  tbeia 
something  to  like  for  their  own  sake,— that  is  to  say,  if  thera 
really  be  such  a  liking,  and  it  be  pot  a  mo^x  viojlent  afltH^taiioii 
thitt  is  applying  the  epithets  intejresting  apd  precipiip  (o  ffiesa 
deformities,  and  wastiiig  on  them  the  faWurs.of  the  pencil  fui4 
graver. 

The  same  strtms:e  circumstance  as  in  the  records  of  other  of 
the  superb  i  cclesiastical  edifices,  appeiars  in  those  respecting  tbo 
Lmc^oln  Cathedral,— the  oblivion  of  the  arctiitects. 

*  Of  the  English  architects  and  8culptnr9  of  that  age/  sigri  Mr*  W. 

*  whose  labours  so  jubtiy  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  presentf 
scarcely  any  , thing  is  known;  contemporai^  cturoqicies,  and  local 
registers,  -haying  rarctly  more  than  the  name  of  the  patron  under 
wfv»m  tbeir  genius  was  exerted,  apd. to  whom  the  merit  of  their  works 
bas  in  eoriMequenoe  been  top  generally  ascribed/    p  )  1* 

Art.  V.    Afmeppaf  fi  Poem.    By  Lord  Byron,   8vo^    .i;«ondon.  1819. . 

ON  R  is  ready  to  smile  at  8t>einx  announced  *'  The  Wholo 
*^  Wovka eoffiplete" of  a /ftomy  Author;  as  jf«here  ever  was 
A  poet  who  4ept  bis  proraine,  whether  made  to  4iimseU' only«  or 
to  the  Public,  to  wHte  ao  more ;  as  if  the  imagiuvitiou  when 
ooce  acfustomeil  to  the  bigiiiy  stimulating  exercise  of  |)oetical 
composition,  could  find  an  a<lei|uaie  excitement,  or  an  adequate 
veiit,  ID  any  other  species  of  e^iertion ;  as  if,  too.  a  poet's  va- 
Btty  could  live  iipoti  the  inoense  of  yesterday,  any  more  tlian 
apoi^.  poaibuBMHia  f aOM^  or  could  ■  oodiire  to  share  the  fate  of 
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faded  toasts,  and  last  year*8  music.  To  say  nottiinff  of  Ihs 
more  9olid  inducements  which  a  successful  writer  may  have  for 
conferring  further  obligations  upon  his  pu  lisher  and  the  public, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  conscious  pleasure  of  success  wiU 
be  a  sufficient  motiye  to  new  and  varied  attempts  to  attract  ad- 
miration and  wonder,  and,  whatever  be  its  character,  «  strong 
sympathy  of  some  kind,  towards  himself,  that  self  for  whose 
sake  all  things  seem  to  the  poet  to  exist,  in  order  to  minister  to  his 
intellectual  or  sensitive  faculties,  pleasure  or  fame.  And 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  passions  to  become  less  nice  in  the 
of  gratification,  as  the  hubit  gains  strength  and  the  sosoeptibilitj 
of  enjoyment  is  blunted,  so,  this  ambition  for  fame  may  at  tonselB 
grow  wanton  in  its  choice  of  expedients  for  procuring  to  ths 
sated  egotist  the  requisite  solace  of  his  self  complacency :  it  may  ' 
lead  him  to  take  pleasure  in  setting  at  defiance  the  good  opinions 
of  those  whose  imaginations  he  has  brought  into  captivity  to  his 
genius,  and  when  he  has  roused  to  arms  against  him  all  the  bsHsr 
feelings  of  human  nature,  in  snatching  away  in  spite  of  mil  rs« 
sistance  the  forced  tribute  of  their  homage,  and  even,  thoogh 
modified  by  abhorrence,  their  admiration.  The  world  that  can 
DO  longer  fascinate  by  its  charms  or  sooth  by  its  endeamisnli^ 
shall  become  to  the  voluptuary  the  toy  of  his  caprice,  or  thespoit 
of  his  spleen.  He  never  loved  it  but  lor  the  excitement  it  hs« 
ceased  to  supply  to  his  vague  and  joyless  desires ;  and  now,  ths 
paint  is  off;  But  although  the  object  of  pursuit  is  stripped  of  its 
attraotions,  the  faculties  require  fresh  food,  and  the  passiop  aei«- 
vives  to  goad  on  the  mind  to  file  pursuit.  Fame — ^iotellcotosl 
dominion— the  solitary  pleasure  of  the  magician  in  the  oiidst  of 
bis  sorceries,  this  is  what  the  poet  seeks  by  new  efforts  tosecnit. 
And  if  there  were  no  better  immortality  within  his  reach,  this  might 
suffice,  perhaps,  to  urge  him  to  some  last  desperate  achievemmt 
— to  become  the  incendiary  who  fires  a  Temple  to  perpetuate  his 
name. 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  natural  progress  of  passion— of  the  thirst  fos 
fame,  not  less  than  the  thirst  for  pleasure,  a  thirst  wuich  never  dies. 
And  the  consciousness  of  exciting  vivid  sensations  in  othen^ 
would  seem  to  be  the  last  sensation  of  pleasure  which  remains 
•when  all  other  sources  of  gratification  are  exhausted.  In  this 
way  the  mind  lives  over  again  its  pleasures  in  the  mind  of  otbetSi 
by  sympathy  with  the  emotions  it  has  succeeded  in  eommnnicat- 
ing.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  deprave<l  feelings  that  is  gifked  with 
this  dangerous  power,  the  fable  of  the  Vampyre  is  realised  in  his 
thus  renewing  the  life  of  his  pleasures  from  the  hearths  blood  sC 
the  principles  of  his  victims. 

VVore  it  not  for  the  irresistible  fascination  exoted  by  o  mfaki 
of  such  transcendent  faculties,  it  might  furnish  a  moral ' 
of  considerable  efficacy,  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
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OS  up  to  the  I  I  career,  in  order  to  iKritness  how 

'allibly  the  wiUuinRm  oi  puwii  b  destroys  all  that  it  appro- 

iates,  proTides  for  Us  own  puT  i  nt,  like  the  rava^e^  of  a 
spot  which  gradually  entingt  his  resources,  and  leave  4iiin 
last  in  the  midst  of  a  desert ;  to  see  how  certainly  the  libertine 
use  of  nature  deoaturaliaes  the  Toluptuary,  turning:  all  the 
nial  impulses  of  his  frame  to  disease,  and  leavinj^  behind  the 
;oxicatton,  the  oTerpayment  of  disgust.  But  such  a  lesson 
Mild  be  dearly  purchased  at  tl  cost  of  familiar  association  with 
3  indiTidual.  The  impressions  which  the  imafi:ination  would 
exposed  to  receive  firom  such  intercourse,  would  be  an  injury 
'which  the  m<iral  of  the  tale  could  not  avail  to  com  penmate, 
le  world  has  had  enough  of  the  frank  '^confe^jisions*'  of  the  vicious. 
were  idle  to  suppose  that  descriptions  or  disclosures  tending 
quicken  (he  pulse,  can  by  virtue  of  the  lesson  they  convey,  add 
the  strength  of  principle. 

We  have  followed  Lord  Byron  thus  far  in  his  career  ;  we  care 
tto  enter  further  into  his  secret.  We  have  had  enough  of  that 
th  which  his  poetry  is  replete — himself.  The  necessary  pro- 
iss -of  character  as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  prodiictiun, 
(  conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
low  him  even  in  thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  beguiled  of  any 
"tion  of  the  detestation  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry 
ich  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet, 
ich  it  is  equally  impiMsible  to  adm.h*e  without  losing  some  de- 
•e  of  setf«resfiect ;  such  as  no  brother  could  read  aloud  to  his 
[er,  no  husbaud  to  his  wife ; — ^poetry  in  which  the  deliberate 
rpose  of  the  Author  is  to  corrupt  by  inflaming  the  mind^to  seduce 
rhe  love  of  evil  which  he  has  himself  chosen  as  his  good ;  can  be 
ely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way,  by  passing  it  over  in  .silence, 
ere  are  cases  in  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  ioto 
ghter  or  to  soften  into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  immoral 
icession  is  made  to  vice.  The  Author  of  the  following  stanzas 
^ht  seem  to  invite  our  compassionate  sympathy. 

'  No  more— no  more-— Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshncsF  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things' we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new« 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee ; 
Thinkest  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  I 

Alas!  *twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy.  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower.' 

<  No  more— no  more — Oh !  never  more  my  heart* 
Canst  thou  he  my  sole  world,  my  universe! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  cune; 

The  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
*  Insensible,  i  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 
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And  in  thy  stead  Pve  got  a  deal  of  judgemenCy 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  find  a  iodgmentp' 

*  Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleaisure; 
And  the  two  last  have  lef^  me  many  a  token 
O'er  ivhich  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure. 

*  Now  like  Friar  Bacon's  braaen  head,  Pve  spoken^ 

*'  Time  is.  Time  wait.  Time's  past,"  a  chynaic  treasart 
In  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimea — r 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymea.' 

TheAe  lines,  which  we  winh  to  redeem  from  the  profane  ri- 
baldry of  tlieir  CQiilcxt,  are  exceedini^ly  touclniii;*  entl  thej 
Jhave  tbi^t: character  of  truth  which  distinncuiKbeH  Lord  Byioa^i 
poetry.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  tiiat  clear  peroeplioii  of 
the  truth  of  thinipt,  wliieh  is  (he  result  of  the  icuilty  kttowledgi 
of  ^ood  and  evil,  aud  who  by  the  light  of  that  knonksd^,  hai 
deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proud  mHligniiy  of  pnr- 
pose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  tor  the  Itiat  coiUHimoM- 
tini;  change  to  accomplish.  V\'licn  he  calculate*!!  that  tbe  retdfli 
is  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  he  takes  care  to  throw  bin 
back  tlie  <leiiauce  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him  know  that  all 
the  Poet's  pathos  is  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  cirunkani 
between  bis  cups,  or  the  n^leiitimc  softness  of  the  conrteaaiy 
who  the  ncrxt  moment  resumes  the  bad  buldneas  of  her  de- 
graded character.  With  such  a  man  who  would  wish  ritherlo 
laugh  or  to  weep  >  And  yet,  who  that  reads  hiiOj  emo  refinua 
alternately  from  either  ? 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  MaMppa, 
that  we  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  remarks,  but  to  a  aubae- 
guent  publication  of  notorious  character.  Mazeppa  is  lets 
vigorously  written  than  mo^it  of  his  Lordship's  prwUictionSt  aad 
at  the  conimencemeut,  very  slowly  gains  upon  the  rfacler*a  in- 
terest. It  may,  however,  be  read  witliout  much  offence,  and 
it  will  atnply  repay  perusal. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  recital  of  tbe  leading  incident  of 
his  youth,  given  by  a  Cossack  hetman,  at  tbe  request  of 
his  sovereign,  Charles  the  Twelfth  o|'  Sweden,  when  they  wers 
bivouacking  together  in  tbe  depth  of  a  forest  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Pultowa.  Tjie  ijQjcideut  is  taken  from  Voltaire'a  History  of 
Charles  Xli. 

<  He  who  then  occupied  this  place,  was  a  Poloneae  gentleiaa, 
named  Mazeppa,  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Padolia.  He  had  bat^ 
brought  up  as  page  to  John  Casimir,  and  had  imbibed  al  his  cetft 
some  tincture  of  the  bellet  leitres.  Being  detected  in  an  intriga^ 
while  yet  a  youth,  with  the  lady  of  a  Polonese  gentleman,  he  was  taf 
order  of  tier  husband,  bound  stark  naked  to  the  back  of  a  wikl  honi^ 
and  in  this  condition  dismissed.  The  horse*  which  ue  ffom  ihl 
eountry  of  the  Ukraine,  made  iu  way  back,  beari  er  Miaapp^ 
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half  dead  with  fatigue,  inad  honger.  Somt  (Mnrntft  came  to  his 
succour  He  remained  a  long  time  among  Them>  and  tigiialised  him- 
self  io  several  excursioos  against  the  Tartaft*  His  superior  intelli* 
gence  obtained  for  him>  high  consideratioa  ttO^OHfe  the  Cossacks:  and 
his  reputation,  whicli. daily  increased^  compjilfedl  theCaar  to  make  him 
Prince  of  the  Ukraine.' 

The  account  thAt  i8  given  of  the  intrigue  itself,  \»  much  in 
the  style  of  Lvity  which  we  ahoultl  expect  from  a  libertine: 
there  is  nothing  ii^  it  positively  gross,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
in  a  Cossack  prince  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  the  best 
we  can  say  for  the  Author.  We  pass  over  the  previous  stanzas, 
to  present  to  our  readers  that  which  forms  the  real  subject  of 
the  picture  ;  all  the  rest  is  but  back«<roQnd.  Maaeppa  is  bound 
to  the  horse,  *  v^ild,  wild  as  the  wild -deer,* 

« 

*  With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled. — • 

'  In  the  lull  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  Jed  • 
They  bound  me  on^  that  menial  throng. 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
Tnen  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash ! — . 
Torrents  less  rjpid  and  less  rash.' 

*  Away  ! — away  I — My  breath  was  gone— 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  : 

^Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  toara'd— -«way !— «way  !— 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 
Was  the  wild  shout  af  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  afler 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 
With  sudden  wrath  1  wrench*d  my  head. 

And  snapped  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

Howl'd  back  my  curse — — ' 

•        •       ' «  •      •        *        f    .     •  ' 

*  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  oi  the  wind. 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 


Bul«  wihf  plain  of  far  extents 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black.; 

And,  save  the  scarce  s^^n  battlement 
On^dftMnft  heights  of  some  strong  hold^' 
Agaiiai  1^  Tartars  built  of  old, 
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Ko  trftca  of  nun.    The  year  before 
A  Turkifth  army  had  march'd  o'er; 
And  where  tbe'Spehi'e  honf  hath  trodt 
The  vet  dure  flies  the  bloody  lod  :— 
The  tky  was  duU«  and  dim,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breese  crept  moaning  by-^ 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh--- 
But  fnst  we  fled«  away,  away-^ 
And  I  could  neither  iigh  nor  pray: 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  feU  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career : 
At  tiroes  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  Flacken'cf  in  his  speed ; 
But  no-— my  bound  and  blender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might. 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  aflhght : 
I  tried  my  voice.—  twas  faint  and  loVf 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet  s  clang: 
Meantime  my  cords  were  net  with  gor«» 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  rao  o'eei 
And  in  my  tc*Rgue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame/ 

The  steeil  and  his  rider  near  a  fprest,  ^  a  wild  wapta  of  U- 
<  rierwood/  stufided  with  old  aturdy  trees,  which  are  bowrrar 
aufficienily  wide  apart  lo  leave  room  for  them  to  iy  thraogh 
Miihout  traring  Mazepp.i*s  limbs,  leairing  sbnibsy  aad  trocsy  tfd 
wolves  hehiud. 

*  By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hnrd  upon  our  back. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  bound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter  s  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  foUow*d  on. 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  hun : 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  day- break  windinff  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  ni^ ht  had  heard  their  ftet 
Their  steaiing»  rustling  step  repeat* 

But  the  strength  and  s|ieed  of  the  courser  bear  him  •tiD  to- 
ward at  safe  distance  belore  them. 

<  The  wood  was  past  s  'twss  more  than  npooj  . 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  & 
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Or  it  migbc  be  my  ^rmm  ran  oold«-» 
Prolong'd  endunwoe  tainct  the  bold  ;^ 
jLnd  1  was  tbeo  not  wbat  I  aeea^t 
But  headlong  as  a  wintrj  streani» 
And  wore  my  feeKogs  ooi  before   - 
I  well  could  count  &eir  causes  o^: 
And  what  with  Ibry,  fear,  and  wvatb. 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  |Mitb| 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow^ /ahamer  ^wtrcss. 
Thus  bound  in  nature^  nahtdnam  i 
Sprung  from  a  race  wbosa  lisiojj  Mood 
When  ftirr'd  beyond  its  cabbenaMwd, 
And  trodden  hard  imon^  'laiikb 
The  rattle-snake^  in  actto  surike^i 
What  manrel  if  tbis  wo^nHOui  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  Sank  I 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU'd  rounds 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  tb6  ground ; 
But  err'd,  for  I  was  lastly  %<Nind. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore» 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  taitighty  wheel; 
I  saw  the  trees  Kke  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o*er  my  eyes, 
Whice  saw  no  fiirther :  lie  who  ** 


Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died* 

0  ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

1  felt  the  blackness  ccmke  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake)  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up'fWom  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  thai  daA  o^er  thise. 
At  the  same  time  Li^h^ave  and  irbelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towattls  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  ]}fe  Was  its 
Th^  fancied  lighu  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  tnii^nignt,  when 
Fever  be^^ins  upbfl  the  bfaiii  | 
But  soon  It  passed;  with  little  pain. 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  shduld  deem  it  much. 
Dying,  to  feci  the  satne  again  ^ 
And  yet  I  do  supfiose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  tium  to  dust/ — 


•••■••  • . 


The  wild  bofse  swims  artrer,  and  the  wiatera  roiMMazeppa 
from  bis  trance,  infusing  a  temporary  8treii{gth  intoifaia-stilRsned 
limbs.  The  rooon  rises,  shewiiyg  a  dini  Waste  sprisi^dittf  through 
the  shadow  of  (he  night,  ukirelieved'  by  tWiilklitlg  ti^r  or  any 
other  iis^n  of  the  abodes  of  men.  Bat  now  tbiel  coursePs  speed 
begins  ta  slacketi;  his  savage 'forc6  is  nearly  apent,  and  as  be 
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goes  *  feebly  foaming  on,*  an  infant  would  HftTe  had*  power  to 
guide  him.  But  Mazeppa  \h  unable  to  collect  streo^h  sufficient 
to  burst  his  bonds,  and  is  still  carried  passively  onwarj. 

<  The  diz7.y  race  seem'd  almost  done» 

Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  son—  ' 

How  slow,  alas !  he  came ! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 
How  heavily  it  roH'd  away«— •■ 

Before  the  eastern  6ame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars* 
And  fiird  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne. 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

Up  rose  the  sun  ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — before : 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  fotciit,  river?.    Man  nor  brute> 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travail — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst» 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  staggered  on ; 
And  still  we  were — or  seemed^-alooe : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  i 
No,  no  !    from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  tnem  come  ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  ruith  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  i 
A  thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  I 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rem, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod. 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 


As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courtier's  feet, 
A  moment  btaggering^  feebly  fleet, 
A  monienti  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer*d,  ami  then  fell ; 
With  easps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  hinba  immoveable« 
Hit  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop— tliey  saw  him  fetoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop-^they  start— they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there,         • 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round,  

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  miehty  steed, 
^^  ho  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  sh  !ggy  hide ; 

They  snort-^they  foam — netgh—- swerve  aside,  p 

And  backward  to  the  forest  Sy^ 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye.-— 

They  left  me  there,  to  my  despair,  f 

Linked  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me— and  there  we  lay,  '''  ^' 

The  dying  on  the  dead  { 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houaeleis,  helpless  head.' 

*  The  sun  was  sinking-^tilf  I  lajr 

Chained  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed: 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 
Who  scarce  would  wiait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  ana  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise. 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  voice. 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.— 
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I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a  lovely  star  • 
Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyies  from  afar» 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense  ^ 

Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 
An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 

My  heart,  and  sparks  that  crossed  ray  brain— 

A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  niore.* 


"— r 


Art.  VI.  Richerches  Physiologigues  et  Mtdicaks  tur  let  Camuh  fa 
Siftnptomes^  et  U  TraitemenU  de  la  Gravdlem  Far  F«  Magondis, 
Docteur  en  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  &c.  &c  8v<k  pp.  91« 
Paris,  1818. 

'pHE  medical  ▼isits  we  pay  our  readers,  it  will  bare  been  ob- 
-"  served,  are  ^  few  and  far  between.*  The  principle  by  whish 
we  are  guided  in  our  selection  of  topics  bearing  upon  the  heaSag 
art,  have  been  in  former  articles  distinctly  stated ;  i^  is  oahr 
upon  questions  partaking  of  a  physiological  interest,  or  fOTolviag 
the  application  of  preventive  measures  beyond  the  bouiiiUrlfli  el 
the  profession,  that  we  for  the  most  part  feel  inclined  io-deoeant, 
conceiving  that  treatises  on  the  theory  antl  praeiiee-of  oiedicuic^ 
which  are  purely  and  exclusively  such,  are  more  appropriately  le- 
ferred  to  journals  devoted  to  their  si>ecial  iliscuaaion.  Volameii 
however,  occasionally  olfer  themselves  for  notice,  wbtch^  ellhoiigh 

Eartaking  of  a  medical  character,  are  iievertbelesaof  flmt  mfauBd 
ind  which  gives  them  a  popular  aa  well  as  a  profeasioaal  intenat 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  medicine,  properly  so  cntled,  that 
writings  on  jurisprudence  do  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  or  dia* 
pensations  on  the  science  of  political  economy  to  the  actual boi- 
ness  of  legislation. 

The  question  indeed  has  recently  been  much  agitated,  how  far 
it  is  desirable  that  the  several  branches  of  study  wbicb  conatitnle 
the  ground-work  of  medical  theory  and  practice,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  popular  investigation.  On  the  one  hftnd,  ith 
said,  teach  man  physiology,  that  is,  unfold  to  him  the  flpannrrii 
which  life  is  connected  with  internal  organisation  and  external  hn 
fluences,  and  besides  ensuring  the  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
advantages  aitendant  upon  an  enlarged  sphere  of  acquiremeiC^ 
you  will  go  a  considerable  way  towards  checking- baneful  pro- 
pensities and  preventing  intemperate  habits.  On  the  other  handf 
it  is  contended  that  the  most  uninstnicted  individual  ia  sdfBciently 
aware  boh  of  the  criminality  and  the  injurious  nature  of  inten- 
perauce,  and  that  crimes  against  the  law  of  hia'  heuig  are  not 
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Gommitted  unconsciously  or  in  ignorance,  but  with  as  complete  / 
a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  as  any  that  pliysiology  could  / 
furnish.  For  ourselves,  .\fe  incline  on  this  disputed  point,  to  \ 
an  intermediate  opinion.  As  far  as  success  in  the  practice  of 
physic  is  concerned,  we  eerily  believe  that  the  faith  of  ignorancei 
could  it  be  universally  ensured,  would  generally  |)rove  more  con* 
ducivc  to  salutary  operation,  than  that  comparative  scepticism^ 
with  regard  to  the  agency  of  medicine,  which  must  necessarily 
grow  out  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  limits  of  medi- 
cinal action.  At  the  same  time,  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
diffusion  of  physiological  knowledge  is  very  likely  to  act  as  a 
cheek  upon  professional  indolence  and  empirical  imposture  ;  and 
that  it  may  in  some  cases  prove  more  effectual  in  preventing  vU 
eious  habits,  than  the  most  careful  inculcation  of  moral  precepts. 
'  It  might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  facts  have  already  furnished 
ijis  with  decided  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  a  more  generttlty 
diffused  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  It  is  undeniable,  that  on« 
species  of  excess,  at  least,  is  not  so  common  now  among  tlio 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  as  it  was  some  twenty  yeart 
ago;  but  whether  this  comparative  sobriety  has  arisen  from  the 
capric'e  of  fashion,  from  the  pressure  ef  the  times^  or  from  tiM 
more  extensive  spread  of  science,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de-* 
termine. 

The  work  before  us  has  given  rise  to  the  above  suggestions, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  chiefly  an  enunciation  of 
principles  and  precepts  relative  to  diet  and  modes  of  living.  It 
IS  not  a  very  long  tinae  since  we  had  occasion  to  treat  of  cat* 
eulous  complaints;  we  now  are  induced  to  resume  the  topic, 
with  Dr.  Magendie*s  treatise  as  a  text-book,  partly  because  wt 
are  desirous  of  adding  somewhat  to  the  remarks  made  in  i^ 
former  article,  and  partly  from  the  opportunity  the  discussiod 
will  afford,  of  considerrng  more  at  large  the  general  connexion  of 
diet  and  disease. 

In  all  sciences  that  are  not  absolutely  demonstrative,  or  id 
which  individual  opinion  may  give  a  cast  or  colouring  to  induo- 
ttons  from  correct  data^  there  are  two  sources  of  the  mistakei 
wliidi  are  apt  lo  mingle  themselves  with  our  inferences.  In  tli« 
first  place,  we  are  inclined,  often  unconsciously,  to  grasp  at  fwcts 
which  favour  our  preconceptions,  while  we  neglect  those  whksil 
appear  iiiimieal  to  our  cause ;  and  secondly,  we^re  dts(H>sed  to 
presume  upon  an  analogy,  where  analogy  does  not  actually  n\%tf^ 
and  thus  to  substitute  defective  hypothesis  for  substantial  tlieor^; 

In  this  way  we  are  led  to  draw  conclusions  which  seem  to  ooiiid 

upon  our  own  minds  with,  the  force  of  little  less  than  absoluSi 

Amtonstratfon,  but  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rigid  and  Mb^ 

TtartiftI  scrutiny.     Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  vory  iogeiiM 
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oiMtrtci  before  us  affords  ample  illustration.  Fr 
but,  60  far  as  it  f^otm^  very  strong^  evidence,  Dr.  (eadieiBfani 
that  animal  diet  ia  the  cause  of  gravel ;  and  havings  an  he  rap 
poses,  ascertained  the  fact,  he  propounds,  by  way  of  ezplahH 
ing  this  fact,  a  principle  which,  according  to  our  coiicoplm% 
vests  merely  upon  defective  analogies  drawn  from  ioaDiinlo  It 
living  existence. 

To  the  use  of  animal  food  have  been  ascribed,  evoa  by  ooM 
individuals  in  our  own  country,  not  only  gravel,  but  Mrrahnij^ 
cancer,  consumption,  asthma,  gout,  and  indeed  all  the  ohroMS 
ailments  that  are  incident  to  man ;  and  there  are  very  UMUiy  m^ 
although  ihey  may  not  go  the  length  of  some  of  tlie  mliwm  oaa* 
mies  to  this  kind  of  diet,  and  do  not  quite  suupooe  that  whh 
every  slice  of  beef  we  actually  swallow  a  dose  or  poiaoo^  MiUam 
inclined  to  attribute  a  variety  of  diseases  to  tliis  soaroe^ 
suppose  that  vegetable  aliment  would  at  the  least  ennurs 
their  easy  induction. 

An  extended  disquisition  on  this  contested  point,  would  |mMih 
embrace  the  foHo wing  particulars  of  inquiry.  First,  hownrlt 
man  shewn  to  be  camiverous  or  herbiveroua,  by  the 
structure  of  his  body,  and  by  the  display  of  his  natural 
phisticated  propensities  ?  Secondly,  what  were  the  haUteof 
species,  as  it  respects  food,  at  former  periods  ?  Tbirdlyy 
is  the  diet,  and  what,  so  far  as  they  can  oe  judged  of,  aiw  tbo 
sequences  of  such  diet  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ?  Fovthlh 
what  correspondence  would  there  appear  to  be  betwooo  o«r  ■■- 
iBont  and  the  more  prevalent  ailments  of  this  country,  now, 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers  ?  And  lastly,  te  that  eloM  of 
countrymen,  at  the  present  time,  which  consumes  the  gn 
portion  of  animal  food,  in  the  same  ratio  obooiious  to 
tional  disease? 

As  far  as  structure  would  determine  the  question  of  wiaa!saE^ 
mentary  destination,  the  vegistable  apologists,  seena  to 
themselves  as  almost  invincible,  since,  in  the  human 
they  urge,  those  teeth  are  wanting  that  are  invariably  faiud  in 
carniverous  animals :  at  least,  the  teeth  which  are  tuaagil  M« 
miie,  in  man,  have  nothing  in  their  make  answerable  to  tho  teflik 
of  the  same  name  in  those  brutes  which  refuse  vegetable,  mod  Kit 
upon  animal  food.  But  in  their  hurry  to  seise  upou  this  finlp 
our  speculatists  have  overlooked  the  cinturostanoe,  that 
all  the  camivora  except  man,  are  in  some  moasuio  aoi 


Cey,  and  that  nature  has  provided  them  with  the  teeth  iu  f|«M|isik 
tb  for  procuring  and  for  tearing  their  food.  Now,  neither  •(• 
these  processes  is  performed  by  man ;  he  is  Dot  acou«louied  .ti 
take  his  meat  raw,  nor  by  force  in  the  way  of  yeianio.  He. 
fiio((ire«,  or  grinding  teeth,  moreover,  correspoi|d,  aak  I 
otruciiireto  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  the  teeth  ef  the 


terou9  eltM  of  inhnalfi,  or  tlioae  wliich  are  capable  of  beinis:  ruso- 
tnined  either  bjr  a  mixture  of  ,l>alli  kin<l9,  or  exeluHivety  by  oue. 
kiiid  of  alifiieot.^  With.  r«»spect  to  tlie  other  priDcipal  flistinction 
ill  structure  iiainely,  the  form  and  leiif^ih  of  ilie  iiiti«iiiiial  cinal, 
althoui^h  man  m  this  particular  *  is  removed  to  a  considerable; 
'distance  from  the  pro|>er  carntvorci/  he  cannot  be  classed  wilh 
the  herhieara:  in  fact«  av  it  rei^irds  both  tUe  teeth  and  th<e  in* 
teatines,  tliere  art  indicatipns  which  must  be  satisfuctory  to  any 
sober  judprementi  that  it  was  the  desiirn  of  Provi<lence  that  mairs 
.  proper  food  sboulcl  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  while  at  the  same  time 
be  should  be  enabled  occasionally  to  accommodate  hitnself  to  a 
protraetfd  use  of  either  species  of  aliment  alone.  With  rei^ard 
to  early  propensities,  as  marks  of  orii^inal  destination.  «>e  see  no 
great  force  in  the  inference  deducett  from  the  allei^ed  fact  of  a  few^ 
^  wild  men  of  the  wood^*  having  evinced  an  exclusive  propen* 
aiiy  for  fritits  and  herbs,  since,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
been  sustained  from  infancy,  such  aliment  was  the  only  one  with 
irbieh  cbey  had  been  made  acquainted.  All  that  has  been  adduced 
OB  the  subject  of  pro|)en8ity  and  structure,  avails  to  prove,  cer- 
tainly, that  man  is  not  an  animal  of  prey^  but,  the  arg^ument 
airatia  no  furtlier. 

• '  Tbe  inquiry )  What  were  the  habits  of  man  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  society  ?  would  lead  to  the  qneation  of  antediluvian  diet 
and  longevity  ^  but  tbe  only  records  which  exist  descriptive  of 
*  tbe  world  before  tbe  flood/  contain,  in  respect  to  diet,  no  po^* 
aitWe  information.  We  must  commence  our  comparison  of  an* 
cient  and  modern  customs,  from  patriarchal  times  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  ;  and  if  abstainins;  from  animal  foot!  and  from  drink 
are  dietatea  of  nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  man  very  soon  learned  to 
disregard  them,  and  degenerated  into  a  carniverous,  a  *  drinking,^* 
and  a  *  rooking*  animal.  We  redd  that  Abraham^  when  enter* 
laining  his  celestial  guests,  **  ran  unto  the  herd  and  fetched  a 
'^  ealf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  ii  unto  a  young  man  and  he 
^basted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  anil  the  calf 
**  which  he  bad  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them,  aotl  he  stood  by 
^  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat."  We  have  upon  record 
eiren  before  this  time,  the  express  command  of  God  to  Noah  on 
this  head :  ^  fivery  moving  thin^  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
<<  you  :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  1  given  you  all  things.*'  Ge* 
Besis  ix.  S.  Again.  When  Isaac  wos  *^  otdvanced  to  a  good 
*^  old  age*^  he  ioatructs  Esau  to  make  him  some  *'  savoury  meat,"> 
§mchas  he  ktved,  and,  by  implication,  such  as  he  had  been  in^ 


*  It  has  been  asicrted  hj  one  theorist,  who  maintains  the  vegetable' 
^lA  with  great  perdnacihr,  that  were  man  to  live  upon  esculent 
oodresMd  veaetables,  tnere  would  be  no  occasion  for  him  to  drink* 
ai  Wtt  «nd  thai  loc  by  nature  *  a  friuking  animal^  II       ^     « 
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the  practice  of  eatine^.  So  that  we  have  very  early  proofs  of  wfait 
the  maintaiiiers  of  the  herbaceous  hypothesis  are  disposed  to 
deny,  namely,  the  compatibility  of  long  life  and  animal  diet. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  test  of  what  may  be  considered  a  fkirer 
comparison,  that  of  the  respective  diet  and  corres|K>nding  hM- 
gcvity  of  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  present  lime.  Oa 
this  head,  a  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  employed  to  pfoic 
that  ill  those  regions  of  the  globe,  for  instance,  in  exleneifodii- 
tricts  of  the  eastern  world,  where,  from  religious  or  other  motivfi^ 
man  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetable  matter,  instances  of  los* 
gevity  are  more  frequent,  than  in  countries  where  oppoisite  bsbili 
are  prevalent.  But  all  the  ingenuity  of  sophistry  is  foond  ns* 
availing  to  enable  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine  to  make  any  way 
against  the  strong  current  of  opposing  and  unsuspicious  eTidcsfli. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  witnesses  who  have  not  any  particular  ease 
to  make  out,  tlia%  on  the  one  hand,  the  vegetabre-eatera  of  India 
scarcely  ever  advance  beyond,  or  even  attain  the  age  of  aiztf^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  loehsSy 
countries  in  which  so  much  animal  food  in  the  form  of  fiah  ii 
consumed,  are  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  lotgefityr 
Much  more,  probably,  in  either  case,  is  attributable  to  olimali 
and  other  physical  causes,  than  to  the  mode  and  matter  of  sai- 
tenance ;  but  even  in  this  particular,  the  advocate  of  *  Ash,  BtJi^ 
*  and  fowl,*  has  quite  as  much  to  favour  his  side  of  the  questioSy 
as  the  stickler  for  the  superior  salubrity  of  vegetable  fare. 

We  have  hitherto  been  advancing  upon  ground  over  which  As 
generality  of  our  readers  will  not  have  felt  much  besitaCion  ia 
following  us.  The  solution  of  the  two  remaining  questions,  how*' 
ever,  involves  positions  somewhat  more  debatable.  The  moB- 
turn  of  animal  food  consumed  in  this  country,  as  eonoeoted  irilh 
the  quantum  of  disease,  is  a  question  of  high  interest  to  pansH 
who  arc  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring.  Now,  it  if  a 
fact  too  often  overlooked  by  advocates  for  a  meagre  regimen,  Ihit 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  animal  food  was  consumed,  bj  soM 
classes  of  society  at  least,  formerly,  than  in  our  own  time.  LeC 
the  breakfast  of  a  maid  of  honour  in  Elizabeth's  Court,  be  ess- 
trasted  with  the  corresponding  meal  of  the  same  descriptioaif 
personage  in  the  present  day,  and  then,  untiHt  can  be  provsdti 
us  that  the  chine-devouring  dames  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
more  liable  to  ^  constitutional  maladies^  than  our  present 
drinking  court  ladies,  we  shall  take  leave  to  doubt  the  direct 
nexion  between  quantity  of  food  and  quantity  of  disease  in  Iht 
way  that  the  defenders  of  abstemiousness  suppose. 

Again  :  we  are  told  by  8ir  John  Fortescue,  who  wrote'ipi  Ihe 
fifteenth  century,  when  he  is  setting  the  health  and  bf^ppiDenaf 
the  British  poor  against  those  of  other  nations,  that  * -fbey  (the 
<  poor)  are  fed  in  great  abundance  with  all  sons         »h  aad  Wi 
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*  of  which  they  have  plenty  every  where.**  And  further,  com  * 
parin*ane  class T>f  our  fellow  country-men  with  another,  at  the 
present  period,  where  do  we  find  the  maladies  in  question  exist- 
ing in  the  greatest  frequency  and  virulence  ?  Do  we  expect  to 
tHeet  with  cancer,  and  scrophula,  and  consumption,  and  madness, 
among  rustic  labourers,  one  of  whom  takes  as  much  meat  almost 
lit  a  siuccle  meal  as  serves  a  whole  poor  family  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  ?  Or  do  we  not  rather  look  for  such  diseases 
liitber  among  the  squalid  and  half-famished  inhibitants  of  such 
towns,  where  vapid  and  merely  stimulating  fareusuips  the  place 
of  solid  sustenance,  or  among  ihe  superior  classes  of  society,  whose 
digestive  organs,  debilitatea  by  habits  of  luxury,  seldom  demand 
or  admit  of  much  that  is  solid  and  supporting  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  (the  proportion  being 
greater  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  constitutional 
temperaments  and  external  circumstances,)  is  decidedly  the  na- 
tural and  Ici^itimate  diet  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  latitudes  especially.  To  the  burning 
countries  under  the  equator,  a  diet  more  decidedly  vegetable 
seems  more  suitable ;  but  with  us,  animal  matter  appears  almost 
ITi dispensable.  With  respect  to  quantity,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  great  apprehensions,  so  long  as  '  a  good  digestion  waits 

*  on  appetite/  It  is  not  from  the  Butcher,  but  from  the  Cook, 
that  we  receive  the  slow  poison  which  often  preys  upon  the  vitals. 
It  is  not  by  the  quantity  or  kind  of  matter  Which  we  take,  so 
much  as  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  furnished,  and  the  times  at 
which  we  take  if,  that  our  frames  become  radically  impaired. 

Much  difierence  of  opinion  has  obtitined  with  respect  to  Drink 
also,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  connexion  with  diflferent  dis- 
eased states.  Ever  since  observations  on  the  «it^e«fa  have  been 
methodized  into  any  thing  like  system,  water  has  been  an  object 
of  minute  inquiry,  both  as  to  its  chemical  composition  and  its 
physical  effects ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  Udtural  for  mankind 
to  attach  a  considerable  eflect  to  a  substance  they  are  daily 
liwaltowing.  These  researches,  however,  have  thrown  very 
little  light  npon  the  quo  modo  of  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of 
the  different  kinds  of  the  fluid  in  question*  There  is  indeed  no 
small  reason  to  be  altogether  sceptical  on  this  point;  for  even  the  ma- 
ladies of  particular  climates  and  places,  attributed  to  the  qualities 
of  the  water,  are  much  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  other 
considerations:  the  Goitre,  for  example,  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  Alpine  valleys,  has  been  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  waters 
of  the  place,  but  in  other  districts,  the  waters  of  \^hich  are  pre- 
oiaely  the  same  in  quality,  the  deformity  is  not  known      Gravel 

*  OtnrU  generc  ik^rfiiuM  et  pticium  ipsi  in  lOfM  tmcuntur. 
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Bnd  stpne,  the  8ubjpct»  of  our  more  particular  SnvifStigtttio^lifciii 
likewise  bi'en  aticribecl  to  the  impreii^iiations  of  the  wmten  HMI 
by  the  p  iticnt ;  but  *  besides  that  those  concretions  do  not  aMiiiir- 

*  10  any  of  the  known  eombindtions  of  materid Is  found  in  fnitff% 
'  the  iriaUili<*s  in  question  happen  indiflereoily  to  pemons  iiviag 

*  upon  soft  waters,  us  those  of  the  Thames  or  the  8einey  or  It 

*  thost*  who  are  the  jirincipul  part  of  thfir  lives  iu  the  prsdiorrf 
^  drinkin;^  from  sprini^s  impre<^niited  with  calcareous  ihflpredien^ 
In  fact,  there  are  no  well  attested  instances  of  any  siiecifio  dftM 
ariMngr  |Vom  the  use  of  any  waten^,  if  we  eKcefit  tbooe  j^pBi 
either  operate  in  the  way  of  temperature,  or  whtebcMllififii" 
phureous,  chal\beate,  or  saline  components,  in 
sensibly  to  act  upon  the  animal  orfi^anizaiion. 

.  it  is  a  law  of  life,  th^t  the  more  we  enjoy,  the  more 
We  cannot  have  the  advantay^es  of  civilization  and  r«sfliicnie*l^ 
without  bein^i^  exposed,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  to  the  phjiaierf 
and  mO'  al  evils  which  luxury  brinij^sin  her  train.  Chronic  or  ooa« 
stitution  1  maladies  are  amont;^  the  number  of  these  evils,  ss4 
theorists  have  erred  in  disseetinj;  and  analysing^  one  nupponi 
Sonne  of  evil  to  the  exclusion  of  a  multitude  of  others. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  notice  more  partkwisrif 
vrhit  are  the  facts  uuou  which  Dr.  Ala<;;endie  founds  hb  hypi^ 
tlie^^is  of  animal  food  Dein*^  the  cause  of  calculous  complaints. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Maroiet^s  fvork*i 
vre  stated,  on  the  authority  of  that  Author,  that  ^  in  hoi  dioMlHi 
^  and  especially  between  the  tropics,  calculous  affections  Sli 
^  almost  unknown/  Now,  in  these  oouniries  and  cKoaalBii 
Tes^etuble  aliment  constitutes  almost  exclusively  the  sustenance  tf 
the  inhabitants.  T«iis  fact  Dr.  Mac:endic  seises  bold  of  vvMl 
avidity,  as  amounting  nearly  to  a  demonstration  In  favour  of  Hi 
ar^umen^t ;  but  it  is  sin^^ularly  unfortunate  for  the  hy  iNithesis^  I|mI 
the  nations  of  the  more  northern  and  of  arctic  ref^ions  etijoy  SB 
equal  i  ntnuuity  from  this  class  of  disorders,  notwitlistaiidin|r  ihil 
their  food,  far  from  consistini;^  of  vegetable  prmhictions,  bmfeSrt 


exclusively,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  made  up  tit 
matter,  especially  of  fish.  In  reference  to  a  •mrticular  dklrial 
of  our  own  country,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  whohnslMi 
oppoituuitiesof  |>ersonully  observing  the  fact,  that  these  sUftwalf 
are  exceeiiingly  prevalent  an.onsr  the  i>oorer classes  in  Iheneifh* 
bourhood  of  Tuubridge  Wells,  whose  diet  is  almost  wUtif 
berltiverous.  Mr.  Copland  Hutchinson  also,  in  a  paper  reeeoth 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  ami  Ohinkifgicsl 
Society,  has  proved,  by  indisputable  documents,  that  soilorrlM* 
joy  a  lemarkable  immuidty  from  stone  and  gravel ;  men  whoriltlli 
all  know  to  be  pecu.iirly  liable  to  suSlr  in  other  vrayn  frooiM 

■--^ .....—. : ,      ..  ■       I 

*  Eclecticlleview,  Vol.  IX/NJS.  p.  ?7lt 


cfRfCt  of  liTini;  upon  one  kiiid  of  animiil  diet  to  wbieb  tl)ey  are 
often  under  the  neceMsity  of  beiu^  restricted.  We  are  further 
told  by  a|>i>arently  a  very  candid  and  dispassionate  observer  upon 
Dr.  Ma^endie'a  theory,  thai  *  He  has  repeatedly  seen  all  the 
'  phenunietia  ol  ^avel  subdued,  and  the  inordinate  secretion  of 

*  uric  udd  speedily  reduced,  by  |>erseverunce  in  a  diet  consistini^ 
^  oH  pluM  ij^Himal  /'H^d^  sea  biscuit,  rice,  poiatoe,  and  other 
'  farinaceous  vef^eUDles,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  white  wme 

*  or  dihited  brandy  ;  and  from  which*  animaiyaf  and  otdr,  fnnit^ 
'.ao/ad,.  and  other  j^reejt  vetietableu^  9uyar^  breads  pastry,  and 
' jJI  oUmeMtarjfBmbMtaHceBprfjne  to/ermeutatioM  in  the  Mtomuch, 
'-l|aye  been  riKorously  exclude^** 

Dr.  Ma^pendie  further  alleges,  that  animals  whose  food  is  not 
naturally  Tei^etable,  and  whose  urine  superaboundH  with  a  pro- 
portjiou  of  uric  acid,  .may  have  the  relaiive  quantity  of  that 
aoid  rjeiluced  by  confining^  them  to  vei^etdhle  diet.  In  thi^  po- 
aitipn  be  is  in  a  threat  measure  correct.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
ciarniverous  animals  are  the  only  ones  in  which  uric  concretions 
are  detected,  we  rec^ard  as  the  strongest  point  in  favour  of 
our  Theorist's  assumptions.  But  it  ou^ht  to  be  recollected  that 
Ibese  concretions  are  never  found  in  a  icreal  number  of  the  car-^ 
Diverous  tribes  of  animals ;  so  that  something  more  than  tha 
mere  circuiiistance  of  food  n  .  be  connected  with  a  constita* 
tional  disposition  to  secrete  tne         acid. 

Our ,  Author  cites,  with  much  appaVeDt  triumph  in  support  of 
his  principle,  the  case  of  an  individual  who  wa^,  from  the  flue* 
tMatioiis  of  commerce,  repeatedly  subjected  to  considerable  re- 
▼erses  of  fortune,  and  who,  durintc  the  periods  of  his  opulence 
and  the  corresponding:  m^de  of  luxurious  livhii^,  was  invariably 
tubject  to  gravel  and  gout,  both  which  complaints  as  rei^ularly 
left  him  when  poverty  compelled  him  to  plainer  fare.  This  in* 
Mance,  however,  only  prove;  what  had  been  already  sufficiently 
lubstantiated,  that  the  greater  t  (call  m  jde  upon  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  tb^  greater  is  the  liability  to  derangement  in  the 
lecretioos,  and  in  tlie  whole  physical,  we  might  aiid,  moral  luaa. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  a  second  objection  against  Dr. 
Uageiidie*s  ppinciples,  on  the  ground  of  the  tendeiury  they 
evince  to  apply  mere  chemical  laws  to  the  explication  of  vital 
phenomena.  *  Vric  acid,*  says  our  Author,  *  contains  in  its 
composition  a  large  proportion  of  azote;  animal  food  isazo^ 
'  tic,  and  therefore,  animal  food  niUMt  favour  the  generation  of 
'.substances  in  whicb  uric  acid  abounds.*  But  it  ougiit  to  be 
recollecfed,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  animal  secretions^ 
ly  no  means  bei^r  this  regular  proportion  to  the  kind  and  mea* 
i|^  of  ib^  iMjfeirla^  and  tliat  the  very  essence  of  vital  support 

•  Loadm  lMi«4  Jt^Mttoiy.    VoU  XL  p.  59      ^ 
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consists  in  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  living  principle,  of  tfnS* 
inilatin^  or  converting  aliment  into  a  new  product  *  That  this 
Jaw  has  its  limits,  must  be  conceded  ;  and  it  would  be  flying  ia 
the  face  of  facts,  to  deny  that  several  substances  taken  into 
the  first  passages,  are  afterwards  detected  in  tlie  secretions  and 
emunctories  of  the  body,  almost  unchanged.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  generally  the  case  :  the  state  of  the  stomach,  relatiYe  to 
the  integrity  of  its  functions,  has  more  influence  upon  the  se- 
crelions,  excretions,  and  exhalations  of  the  body,  than  the  na- 
ture or  quality  of  the  matter  received  in  the  shape  of  alimentt 
Nay,  the  mind  itself  will  occasionally  oi)erate  a  remarkable  va- 
riety in  the  particular  referred  to,  without  the  assistancse  of  soy 
material  agency  :  the  hearing  of  unpleasant  news  will  ofleo  in- 
part  a  disagreeable  odour  to  a  breath  which,  but  the  rooroest 
before,  was  free  from  it ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
in  Dr.  Magendie's  example  of  his  commercial  patient,  the  mm« 
tal  feelings  incident  to  his  varied  fortunes,  had  a  conjunctive 
influence  with  his  diet,  in  regulating  his  alternate  subjinrtioR-ta 
and  immunity  from  disease,  individuals  suflTerinr  from  goat 
or  gravel,  have  been  known  to  forget  their  com|Mainl8  ia  the 
bustle  and  anxiety  of  contested  elections,  although,  daring  the 
whole  of  the  time,  they  were  taking  into  their  stomach  quite  u 
large  quantities  of  azotic  aliment  as  they  had  before  been  accai* 
tomed  to. 

In  noticing  Dr.  Marcet^s  work,  we  stated  that  while  lithic  or 
uric  acid  concretions  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  usual  fom  ef 
chIcuIus,  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  are  frequently  ant 
with.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  unfortunate  for  Proftasor 
Magendie's  azotic  hypothesis,  and  accordingly  we  find  hisi 
reluctant  to  admit  the  fact.  All  the  calculi,  he  says,  suli|}ect- 
ed  to  his  own  examination,  have  consisted  of  uric  acid ;  asd 
the  varieties  detailed  by  VVuIluston,  Marcet,  and  others,  are  ef 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Are  these  contradictory  state- 
ments to  be  reconciled  by  the  supposition,  that  in  France,  urie 
concretions  are  more  comii>on  than  in  this  country  P  Or  aie 
we  to  seek  assistance  in  the  explanation  of  the  enigma,  by  re- 
collecting the  proneness  of  speculatists  to  make  facts  bend  is 
theory  ? 

Suet),  in  brief,  are  Dr.  Magendie's  arguments  for  his  die- 
mical  theory  of  calculous  formation,  and  such  aretheobjeotimn' 
■ 

*  It  is  the  same  with  vegetable  life.    *  The  marine  jAant,  (ftr 

*  instance,)  the  ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if  sown  in  a  box  fiBed 

*  with  earth  that  does   not  contain  a  particle  of  that  itfkidi,   and 

*  moistened  with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in  as  great  quantitr  si 

*  if  the  plant  had  been  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  seSp  m  a 

*  soil  always  inundated  by  bradusk  or.  itd\  wateiv\r. :    .'  * 
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3  which  it  is  exposed.    His  pfaclice,  however,  we  beliete  to 
e  better  than  his  theory ;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  refer- 
ing  to  his  work  for  some  useful  hints  both  on  the  dieteiical 
nd  tlie  medicinal  management  of  the  complaints  in  question*. 
To  regillate  and  simplify  the  diet,  will  be  found  a  most  itnpor- 
ant  ingredient  in  our  curative  or  preventive  indications  in  gravel 
nd  stone;  and  vegetable,  as  being  more  diges^tible,  and  mor^ 
asily  assimilated  by  some  weak  stomachs,  than  animal  food,  id 
ften  much  more  appropriate  fafefor  individuals  subject  to  these 
isorders.     *  1  have  often,'  says  Mr.  Brande,  *  known  a  week's 
abstinence  only  from  animal  food  relieve  a  fit  of  uric  gravel, 
where  the  alkalies  were  of  little  avail  ;  and  in  other  cases,  the 
same  plan  has  been  most  successfully  adopted ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  flatulency  and  other  sto- 
mach symptoms  arise  from   the  want  of  usual  animal  diet| 
mischief  will  in  most  instances  resultf.' 
In  the  paper  from  which  we  have  made  the  above  extract, 
re  to  be  found  some  very  philosophical  intimations,  and  som6 
ery  useful  directions  on  the  subject  of  calculus.     Mr.  Brande, 
re  feel  convinced,  has  duly  appreciated  chemical  influences  in 
be  rationale  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  undef  considera- 
ton,  without  having  failed  to  recognise  the  modifications  such 
nfluences  must  receive  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  re- 
gulate the  phenomena  of  life. 
"*  It  is,'  he  says,  ^  of  the  utmfost  importance,  that  the  early 
symptoms  of  gravel  should   be  carefully  attended  to;  for  we 
are  often  able  with  little  difficulty  to  check  their  progress,  and 
to  form  useful  anticipations  of  the  probable  duration  and  ex* 
tent  of  the  complaint.     It  is  in  this  stage,  and  this  only,  that 
we  may  rationally  speak  of  solvent  medicines ;  and  that  it  ia 
really   in    our  power  to   prevent  that  kind  of  accumulation 
which  ends  in  stone  either  of  the  kidney  or  bladder.'     Mr. 
Srande  tlnm  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  bearing  in 
tiind,  that  there  arc  not  verv  often  to  be  found  more  than  three 
arieties  of  gravelly  or  sabulous  deposite  :  these  are,  first,  and 
principally,  the  uric  acid ;  secondly,  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  and 
hirdly,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.     The  two 
Kst  constitute  a  white  sediment  in  the  urine,  while  the  first' 
ornis  a  red  deposite.     Of  the  white,  or  phosphate  calculi,  acidd 
re  the  particular  correctives  ;  wliile  for  the  red  or  uric  gravel, 
Ikalies  prove  the  best  remedies.     Such  is  the  general  principle 
irhich,  in  the  indications  of  practice  or  tlie  institution  of  prevent 

*  An  Engliah  translation  of  it  has  been  published, 
t  "  Observations  on  the  Medico-Chemical  Treatment  of  Calcuhiut 
•  Disorders."    By   W.  T.  Brande.     Quarterly  Journal  qf  S^nee 
nd  Art. 
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iive  measurfw,  ous^lit  never  to  be  lost  si^it  of.  liutanoM 
times  occur,  as  indeed  was  before  iutiiuated,  of  ptrfHOiui  tikki^ 
alkaline  inv.*diciiif>s,  su(^h  as  inai^neHJu  and  lime,  as  8ii|i|MHed 
correctivi^s  of  gravel,  and  solvents  of  cilcidiis,  which  have  aildej 
lOy  in  place  of  diminishins^the  oifen  lino:  roaterial»  by  encciuragiac 
the  deposition  of  fresh  matter.  Smia  Water,  for  iimtmiurrv  pol 
unfrequenily  iiroduces  abundance  of  white  Siind,  *  which,*  le- 
marks  Mr.  B.  ^  tne  is^norance  of  the  patient  and  his  nicdieil 
<  attend  mi  lead  them  to  refer  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  ae* 

*  dicine  upon  the  stone,  whereas  ^reat  mischief  is  doiw  kf 
'  ^ivin^  the  uiinc  more  than  its  usual  tendency  to  clepiHitelke 
'  pho«<phate«,  and  consequently  to  augment  the  aise  of  thecal 

*  cuius.*  To  counteract,  then,  the  tendency  to  the  foTBiBliiMif 
this  white  sand^ucid  meilicinals  oui;ht  to  be  employwl,  (tiii. 
tfie  nifnc,  the  sulphuric,  the  muridtic,)  which  ofteo  opmteA 
decidedly  beneficial  change  upon  the  urinary  aecnretioit  \m  iha 
eoiir5«e  of  a  very  few  days.  The  veg^etable  acids  also  wrt  oca^ 
sionally  very  serviceable,  and  these  are  especially  Mlmplfd  It 
cases  o\  tlisorder  in  children,  in  which  the  white  sand  ftppcM* 
10  abundance.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  hNhJa 
young  l>ersons,  and  in  individuaU  of  a  more  advanced  af^tUii 
white  .seiiinient  often  takes  |)lace  as  a  mere  temporary 
quence  and  indication  of  digestive  derangement;  in  such 
its  ap|»earance  ought  not  to  excite  any  alarm  as  to  future  or  peE- 
Baaiient  dispositions.  < 

As  acids  are  correctives  of  the  white  concretions,  s^mal-. 
kalies  of  the  red  :  and  so<la,  potash,  magnesia,  and  amiBfli^ 
are,  acconling  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  lo  behl4 
recourse  to,  as  remedies  for  the  lithic  or  uric  calculi.     MajpMM 

Eossesses  the  double  atl vantage  of  being  aperient  as  well  as  al- 
aline,  and  is  often  mo^t  conspicuously  serviceable ;  butsoiai 
caution  in  requisite  even  in  the  use  of  this  medicinal,  stinpiai^ 
it  may  ap|>ear.  Very  mischievous  consequences  have  bttn 
known  to  result  from  its  lodgement  in  the  first  |iassa^es,  sad 
when  catried  to  an  extreu)e,  there  is  also  danger  of  its  encss 
raging  that  kind  of  deposite  from  the  urine,  which  oonsliUiW 
Qne  of  the  8|K*cies  of  the  white  sand.  On  the  alkalies,  hsih 
mild  and  caustic,  and  on  the  question  of  their  mode  of  o|iersli^^ 
we  have  already  treated  in  analysing  Dr.  HarcetS  volune.. 
/  We  need  ni>t  recapitulate.  Our  object,  it  will  be  pewyiwA 
baa  been  throughout,  to  guard  against  illegitinialegeiienUiftiliBi^ 
in  reference  both  to  diet  and  meilicinals ;  and  to  pi^vent  Ins  M* 
^eries  and  abstractions  of  enthusiastic  8|M*culaiiats  froin 
grouodj  to  the  exclusion  of  sober  theory  and  scieuiific  it 
SjUoe. 


tlirtu  Vm.     1.  £L 4f  i^  Grammar.    By  I.  Miarshman 

Jp.p.     4to.     Seraiopfif«9  rll'tv. 

It*  >f  DictionaTg4^0ie  t^Unue  Language.    By  the  Rev.  R.  MorriRon, 
4to.    Paiti  Umi^-    Maca< ,  1815,  18ia 

!•  Ditihjrfmjtfti  detached  Sentei    es  in  the  Chinese  Language  ;  with  a 
im  m4  ^'^rhal  rraadution  in  £nglii»h.     8vo.     Macao,  Ih  16. 

t^'The  Sacred  Edid.    Translated  from  the  Chinese  Original.    By 
the  Rev.  VViliiam  Milne.    Svo.     7«  6d.    London,  1817. 

B.  LaoH'Sengk'Urhf  or^  **  an  Heir  in  his  Old  Age.**    A  Chinese 
Urania.     ISkno.    6$.  6d.     London,  1817* 

'VU  K  can  scurct  ly  deem  it  necessary  to  (Kdavow  the  slig^htegt 
^^  intention  of  ai&ctin^  ^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
tiie  Chinese  iani^ua^e  or  literature.  It  wouldy  indeed,  be 
easy  to  draw  up  from  authentic  and  accessible  sources, 
and  within  rcasonible  hmits,  a  ^neral  summary  of  ISuropean 
aequtsitions  upon  those  points;  but  this  subject  has  been  of 
Ikte  years  so  frequently  referred  to,  and  may  be  considered^ 
on  llie  wliolcy  as  so  cotiipletely  before  the  public,  that  we 
have  felt  it  inex|)e<lient  to  enc^age  in  the  unprofitable,  though 
0ot  uninteresting  task.  Having,  however,  had  occa$aon  to  ex* 
amine  the  volumes  before  us,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  16 
lay  them  aside,'  without  briefly  calling  attention  to  a  department 
of  literature  which  has  been  of  late  so  disinterestedly  and  8uc« 
cessfully  cultivated ;  embracing,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  oppor« 
tunily  of  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  simple  staement  of  the 
labours  of  those  excellent  individutis  who,  while  seeking  to 
odvaiioe  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  have  incidentally  conferred 
important  obligations  upon  soienee. 

A  century  back,  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent  the  Chinese  as 
a  race  of  philosophers,  cultivating  literature  on  a  liberal  scale, 
and  founding  their  claims  to  honour  and  di«>tinciioh  on  their 
diligence  and  success  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     The 
▼ague  and  exaggerated  language  in  which  these  general  eulogies 
were  pronounceil  by  those  who  alone  hail  the  means  of  forming 
an  accurate  estimate,  aided  the  deception  ;  and  for  a  time  it  waSi 
adenitted  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Chinit  was  the 
favourett  seat  of  wisdom  and  learning,  and  tiiat  when  labour 
and  skill  shouhl  have  fairly  unlocked  the  treasury  of  b  r  science, 
the  western  world  would  be  |>erfectly  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  its  stores.     Labour  and  skill  have  at  length  achieved  much  of 
their  allotteil  task ;  and  the  result  has  been,  a  lamentable  almte^ 
•lent  of  the  high  elaims  of  Chinese  literature.     A  timid  acquU'' 
•soenee  in  ancient  forms  and  opinions,  an  unlimited  admiration 
of  established  modes,  an  exclusive  t;iste  f^ir  frivolous  discussions, 
a  genius  lor  trltlinff,  which  may  vie  with  that  of  the  good  old 
times  of  the  European  schoolmen,  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
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compositions  of  the   accomplished  literati  of  *   the   Cdeidd 

*  Eiitpire/  What,  iiidet'd,  can  be  expected  from  the  writm 
of  a  country  when'  the  most  minute  points  of  etiquette  areuotkf 
the  gfuantianship  of  the  bamhoo,  and  v% here  strangulation  or  be- 
heading; awr.ils  tiie  luckl(*ss  trespasser  upon  established  usafp} 
We  have  recently  m(*t  with  the  story  of  a  miserable  author»-whi^ 
for  some  harndpss,  but  unlicensed  use  of  the  emperor's  naai^ 
Mras,  toi;e(h(T  with  his  innocent  fiimily,  sentenced  to  death:  the 
latter  weie  indul^ful  with  a  miiii^'ation  of  their  ju<l|^ertientv  kt 
the  actual  ofT  ncU^r  was  left  for  execution.  While  ire  take  I 
for  fj^ranted  that  ?lke  iidiabiiants  of  China  possess  a  fair  a▼er^e 
of  the  u^enerul  allotment  of  natural  talent,  wc  ima^lie  that  W 
hazard  nothini?  in  athrntin^  that,  with  ail  their  literary  vasily 
anil  ostentation,  ihev  are  tiic  most  isTnorant  of  civiliBed  nalioM. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  literature,  the  lan^age,  il 
least,  of  Ohinu,  seems  to  possess  some  very  extraordiDtff 
fascination,  it  we  may  form  our  judgement  from  the  enthMiulil 
expressions  oi  tliose  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  wiA 
it.  ^  Lingua  mirahilut  I  philosophica !  divina  /*  esdtiM 
Tourmont ;  and  we  are  u^ravely  assured  by  Dr.  Montucsei/tlMl 

*  when  we  once  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  udmirdMi 
^  struct 'ire,  mechanism,  and  energy  of  the  Chinese  Hioi* 
^  glyphies,  the  siddimity  of  the  invention  has  so  great  a  patnl 
^  on  our  mint!,  that  we  regard  it  as  descended  directly  ftiNI 

*  heaven  ;  and  nothing  is  seen,  in  the  extensive  Add  <M  pht 
^  loloa:y,  that  can  bear  the  faintest  comparison  in  point  of  aieril^ 

*  to  the  Chinese  language  and  writings!'  Dr.  ManslMMB 
remarks,  in  moderate  and  rational  language,  that  the  pfcaauii 
resulting  from  the  study  of  Chinese  *  is  so  great,  and  the  Ml 

*  of  research  which  it  opens,  so  interesting,  as  scarcely  io  penuk 
^  its  being  relinquished  but  with  life  itself/ 

Much  of  this  strongly  expressed  pleasure,  is,  no  doabi,  tebi 
referred  to  the  mere  gratification  arising  from  the  aumioiiodaf 
of  dithculty  ;  something  of  it  is  also  to  be  assigned  to  thetsf 
natural,  though  unsuspected  tendency  that  exists  in  every  mla^ 
to  exagg'^ratc  the  value  of  that  which  has  cost  intense  labov 
to  attain  ;  but  the  principal  source  of  this  over-wrou^t  ddi||kfl 
is,  we  a,>iMehend,  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  lannMl 
itK'  if  Originally,  as  it  should  seem,  representative  of  apeeiil 
objects,  and  subsequently  blended  with  characters  of  inveolldib 
the  written  medium  has  become  a  compound  of  inutative  sal 
arbitrary  signs  ;  and  thus,  by  present hig  to  the  eye  and  to  fc 
mind  a  species  of  hieroglyphical  enigma,  it  excites  curiolityy 
and  keeps  attention  and  exi>ectation  continually  on  the  akrti 
Of  thi<«,  however,  we  speak  with  great  uncertainty;  te| 
alibough  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  anything  id  the 
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literatafe  of  China  vhich  would  tempt  ms  to  andertake  the 
pe§^ular  task  of  deciphering^  and  acquirnj^  the  hnguatre,  yet, 
ire  are  willing  to  believe  that,  itiaking  every  deduction  for  par- 
tiality and  exai^geration,  there  noay  be  in  both  attraetiouH  to 
fustify  the  eulogies  of  their  admirers.  Without  enijai^ing  in 
ioquiries,  which  We  have  so  imperf'Ct  inepns  of  solving,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  works  which  more 
immediately  demand  our  attention. 

Dr.  Marshraau  has  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in 
%he  acquisition  of  this  singular  tans:uaij:e  rhuuifh  he  had  long 
felt  an  anxious  wii^h  to  make  himself  master  of  its  arcana^  he 
ivas  compelled,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  delay  his  entrance  on 
this  part  of  his  stud ie<i,  by  the  absence  of  all  nu^ns  of  in- 
struction ;  and  when,  at  h^ngth,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  them, 
t$e  was  under  the  disheartening  necessity  of  studying  *  Chinese 

*  in  Chinese^  without  being  assisted  i)y  a  single  sentt'nce  from  s 

*  Chinese  author  translated  into  any  langllag«^'     By  the  aid  of 

t^»  Chinese  master,   his   resolution  and  apj^lication  overcame 

these  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  until  three  months  alter  the 

completion  and  publication  of  his  transla  ion  of  Confucius,  that 

he  '  for  the  6rst  tiiue  saw  a  Latin  Chinese  dictionary/     From 

ihe  Romish  missionary  Roclrifftics,  and  fiom  Mr  Manning,  Dr. 

Marshman    subsequently    derived    much    valuable  information. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  indefatigibic  labour  exerted  in  the  pro- 

^ress  of  his  inquiries,  we  may  state  the  tact,  that,  r>r  the  purpose 

of  ascertaining  an  important  feature  of  the  CMdnese  language,  be 

actually,  with  the  ai<l  of  his  Chinese  assistants,  employed  fifteen 

vaonths  in  dissecting  and  analysing  the  whole  of  the  characters 

ill  the  Itnperial  Dictionary,  amounting  to  31,214  at  the  least; 

And  possibly,  to  not  fewer  than  43,496  complicated  forms.     In 

the  course  of  our  examination  of  Dr.  Marshman's  work,  %^e  had 

made  a  series  of  notes  which  would  enable  us  to  give  a  tolerably 

Complete  abstract  of  its  contents;  but  on  revii^ing  them  for  that 

purpose,  we  find  that  it  would  be  hardily  practicihle  to  make 

durselves  clearly  understood  without  the  occasional  help  of  a  few 

characters ;   and  even  if  this  did  not  make  such  an   analysis 

wholly  inexpedient,  we  should  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  con- 

sideration  that  there  are  very  few  of  our  readers  to  whom  it 

could  be  in  any  way  interesting.     The  formation  of  the  oba« 

racters  has  been  very  laboriously  deduced  by  the  Dr.  in  the  pre« 

iiminary  dissertation,  but  as  he  has  staterl  the  generalresults  in 

the  preface,  we  shall  adopt  his  language  in  preference  to  our 

own.  \ 

*  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  from  certain  delineations  of  the  chief 
objects  of  nature,  sufficiently  rude,  it  is  true,  but  ^till  such  as  a  stronsr 
fkncy  might  associate  with  the  object,  sprang  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  Elements.     Certain  expressions  of  ideas  once  fixed4ipoi^ 
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thene  fSoniifeif  a  bftfb  iif^  which  Co  erect  a  gupaii^rutluilfc 
the  11  were  fuion  applied  figuratively;  id  other  caiee^  eertm 
plUot^  »bf>ve,  be*(»w.  or  within  the  original  character,  wn 
eafHhIe  of  representing  other  ideas.     At  fcmgtb  two  aigni6caDi  ckiP! 
Meters  Here  combined  with  the  view  a€  repmeiiting  by  the  anioarf 
the  two,  a  third,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer»  partook  in 
de^^ree,  of  the  qualiiiev  of  botti.    Tbia  once  attemptedt  an 
bouiulK'SM  field  presented  itself  to  the  view ;  each  of  tbeao  o 
characters  beoiiiie  in  its  turn  a  primitive  or  root,  to  which  an 
^^the  head,  the  h>ind,  the  foot ;  firc^  water,  earth,  atone,  air,  te 
being  adfled,  another  idea  was  presented  to  the  mimL     If  la'  i 
ihouKund  of  thei^e  primitives,  only  a  hundred  of  the  efementa  had  IMI 
added,  the  rt*t»uN  would  have  been  a  hundred  thotnand  d 
produced  by  the  combination  of  only  three  elements  \  but  in 
this  e^iay,  tlie  reader  will  find,  that  these  triole  ooiiipoan«la  a 
ttany  instances,  the  primitive  or  root  of  a  new  character :  in 
aasea  this  is  extended  to  fiv^,  and  in  a  few  even  to  six  elemanta  uaiial 
in  one  character,   which,  however.  8till  expresses  only  one.  id^ 
Thus  ti.en  the  reader  will  find,  that  from  two  hundred  and  foarjiwa 
Elements,  proceed  alHJiit  one  thousand  six  hundred  Primitives;  widA^' 
producing  each  from  three  to  seventy  four  Derivatives, 
great  mass  of  the  Chinese  written  langUHge.' 

The  colloquial  medium  of  the  Chinese,  baa  not  (be  aH^^Mnt 
connexion  with  the  writicn  character;  they  are,  in  fad,  two  de- 
ferent languai^es, — if,  indeed,  the  term  may  be  applied  la.  a 
series  of  characters  with  which  sound  is  connected  only  in  M 
arbitrary  and  conventional  manner.  I^anguai^,  in  gencnli.  k 
adjusted  by  the  powers  of  the  voice,  and  the  analogleaof  aonni: 
the  \«rhten  and  the  oral  media,  are  calculated  by  each  othsTi 
epecific  characters  answering  to  peculiar  sounda  ;  and  afahon^ 
those  sotmds  vary  in  some  res|iects  as  applied  by  dIBimil' 
nations,  yet,  there  is  a  prevailing:  resembhince  which  rendcralii 
alphabetic  system  of  their  various  dialects,  to  a  certain  dcfiaifc 
intelliii^ible  to  all.  But  in  the  system  of  China,  tlie  wr' — 
marks,  and  the  oral  articulations,  have  no  connexion  with 
other,  except  from  an  almost  capricious  application.  I'he 
character  may  have  sounds  attributed  to  it,  as  diflerenC  aa  lhl| 
utmost  rane^e  of  variety  can  supply,  without  in  any  degree  ahtf^ 
ing  its  representative  meaning,  since  the  written  medinni  ad- 
dresses itself  only  to  the  eye.  The  lanyuage^  strictly  speaUm 
of  the  Chinese,  contains,  even  when  varied  by  tlie  applicntianrf 
the  four  Tones,  no  more  than  1781  monosyllabic  '  iutonatiamr 
but.  for  the  peculiar  arrangement  and  construction  of  thesyatottb 
with  its  coii.plicatefl  apparatus  of  initial  and  final  powerii  Wi 
niust  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

To  the  Clamu  is  appended,  with  a  n.inute  PraxU  and  Iw 
translation,  the  Ta  h\ob,  one  of  the  four  standard  *  Booki^'iC  I  ^ 
^e  Cbineae,  and  which  claims  to  be  considered,  of  ooniae^  ^si|  |  * 
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IfMioeafrttinfi:  4be  ^ififlom  and  :knpiik>cl7P  of  tbe.litertti  of 
iCIima,  in  reference  to  I  lie  parllcular  points  of  moral  cioocrine 
which  it  enforces  and  exjdanH.  Makini;  every  allowdn<*e  tor 
ttie  disaclvaiitafceotis  medium  of  a  tranHJation.  and  t^ivin^  all  due 
cre<iit  to  the  orisfinal  for  suporior  tenKfiiem  and  felicity  of  ex|ire9<« 
■ion,  we  niuttt  venture  our  opinion  tUat  this  venerated  treatise*  ol 
IRffiich  the  text  is  a<<8i^ned  to  Confucius,  and  the  comment  to  hi# 
i4lscipl«H,i8,not withstandiniicitshispti  lineai^eand  |>re  eniionSf  abtni* 
dantly  common- place.  Wearenot,however,quite  sure  that  itiM,as 
yet,  i*orrectly  undei  stood,  for  on  coraparini;  the  present  renderinir 
fvith  Mr.. Mprrison^s  translation  in  the  Hurte  Sinicm^  we  find 
important  variations.  The  primary  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  that 
Wbich  we  have  understood  to  be.  such,  appears  to  be  differently 
Stated  :  in  the  CUvoU^  it  is  *  self-govornment  \  in  the  Horm 
Slimcm^  it  is  virtue  io  ^neral. 

'  *  From  the  Son  of  Heaven  (the  Emperor)  down  to  the  humblest 
^  peaMant,— to  all  equally,  the  adorning  of  the  person  with  virtue 
'  Kes  at  the  foundatiou.'  Hong  Sinica. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Clam$f  the  same  sentence  is  thui 
rtodered. 

*  From  the  Son  of  Heaven  even  to  the  common  people,  one  rule 
*  applies,  that  seIf«govemmenc  t«  the  root  of  all  virtue.' 

In  tlie  composition  of  the  ^^  Chinese  Dictionary,**  Mr.  Mor* 
riaon  has  taken  as  his  ^ound- work,  the  ^'Mmperial  Dictionary 
'^  of  Kang-he,'*  but  with  many  and  important  alterations-  ana 
inprovements.  If  we  may  judi^e  from  the  specimens  before  usi 
It  will  not  only  be  a  complete  ThenauruB  of  the  Chinese  latiw 
pumge,  but  will  contain  many  roost  interesting  elucidations  of  the 
■lytbolojl^y,  ethics,  and  literature  of  China.  The  Introductioa 
DDiDprises  a  considerable  mass  of  valuable  information-  re- 
qiecting  Chinese  philology,  and  terminates  with  some  severe 
Briticisms  on  the  Dictionary  of  M.  de  Guignes,  of  which,  not* 
MTithstanding,  Mr.  M.  allows  the  general  merit.  That  Mr. 
Mforrison  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  high  admirers  of  the  Ian- 

Kage  with  which  he  has  made  himself  so  familiar,  will  appear 
m  the  very  strong  terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  justy  ridicules  the  frigid  raptures  of 
ttlose  who  have  discovered  unintelligible  excellences^  while* 
betraying  apetnfic  ignorance  of  real  beauties^  in  the  Chinese; 
obaracter. 

.  *  To  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  by  the  eye,  the  Chinese  language 
i—wiTii  all  the  purposes  of  a  written  medium,  as  well  as  the  alpha*, 
betic  system  of  the  West,  and  perhaps,  in  some  ret^pects,  better, 
rbe  character  fonus  a  picture,  which  really  i.s  or  by  early  associa- 
tions is  considered*  beautiful  and  impressive.  The  Chinese^  fine 
srritinff  (when  fully  understood,  by  dispensing  with  all  the  minute 
parties  and  diffusive  expressionSi  which  are  absolutely  necessary  le 
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give  to  sounds  that  variety  which  makes  them  intelligpble  in  tpobi 
kinguage,)  darts  upon  the  mind  with  a  vivid  flash,  a  force  aod  i 
I>eauty9  of  which  Alphabetic  language  is  incapable.' 

The  six  sources  from  which  the  Chinese  lan^ua^  is  nidti 
have  been  derived,  are  thus  enumerated:  1.  ^  Resemblanes H 
'  the  object.*     2.  '  Pointing  out  some  pro])erty/     8    '  'Conbi- 

*  nation  of   ideas.*     4    ^  Sound  of  the  thinfr  spoken  of.'   5. 

*  Contraries,    by  invertin<2^  and  reversing  the  character.*     0. 

*  Borrowed,  supposed,  or  arbitrary  cliararters.*  The  folbff- 
ing  citation  Irom  a  Chinese  writer,  in  celebration  of  the  inm- 
tion  of  letters,  is,  perhaps,  quite  iu  as  good  a  taste  as  the  greakr 
portion  of  Eastern  hyperbole. 

*  When  letters  were  invented,  the  Heavens,  Earth,  and  the  God^ 
were  all  agitated.  The  inhabitants  of  Hades  wept  at  night,  andtte 
HeavenSj  as  an  expression  of  joy,  rained  down  ripe  jgrain.  Fron  tif 
invention  of  letters  the  machinalions  of  the  human  heart  bcgv  ft 
operate ;  stories  fabe  and  erroneous  daily  increased ;  litiaatioaSy  sal 
imprisonments  sprung;  hence,  also,  spacious  and  artful  iaogviek 
which  causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  world.  It  was  on  Am 
accounts  the  shades  of  the  departed  weiit  at  night.  But^  .fien  d^ 
invention  of  letters,  polite  intercourse  ana  music  proceeded  ;  ntitk 
and  justice  were  made  manifest ;  the  relations  of  social  M^  ate 
illustrated;  and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  a  rula  loidir 
to;  scholars  had  authorities  to  venerate;  and  hence,  the  HeairfV- 
delighted,  rained  down  ripe  grain.  The  Classical  Scbol^r^  the  Hiii 
torian,  the  Mathematician,  the  Astronomer,  none  of  tbeip  cniiis 
without  letters.  Were  there  not  letters  to  afford  proof  of  DMW 
events^  the  shades  might  weep  at  noon  dayi  and  the  Heaveqa  rap 
down  blood.' 

The  various  contents  of  the  first  division  of  the  DicfraiMii 
are  distributed  under  the  successive  radicals,  of  vybidi  1^ 
character  lin-man,  is  the  ninth.  From  much  valuaUe  m4. 
interesting  matter  arranged  under  this  radical,  we  sdksql  ^ 
following  illustrations  of  the  Chinese  opiuiona  reapeetiQC  4tt 
formation  of  the  human  race  and  the  peopling  of  the  wona> 

*  From  the  time  that  the  Yin  and  Yang  combinedt  ipid.lheiil 
elements  intermingled,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  where ^meist^ji 
and  heat  operated  on  eacli  other,  a  man  was  produced.  Thia  ■■ 
was  by  nature  intelligent.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  heavena,  be  Wh 
4arting  forth  from  a  star,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  a  goldeii  falw  * 
light*  In  approaching  it,  he  found  it  to  be  an  animated  h^iagy  whki 
he  supposed  was  of  the  same  species.  The  being  nddrcEcd  lua 
sayinff,  '  The  wings  have  long  embraced  you ;  on  the  breaking  tmA 
'  of  the  fructifying  principle,  I  knew  that  you  had 


,  entered  Mlad* 

f  world.'  Then  plucking  up  certain  plants,  formed  garments  ted0 
lower  part  of  the  body.  He  named  the  man  Hwang  lao«^  m1 
informed  him  of  the  manner  of  creation;  of  the  divatioo  oftiM 
heavens  and  the  earth;  the  Yin  and  Yang ;  the  aeparatnig  tJiediA^ 
ness  from  the  light,  Ac. ;  that  all  things  were  produced   ' 
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■first  formed  in  wafer;  tbpt  there  were  four  otiicr  human  beings 
ibnned»  one  at  each  of  the  fuur  points  of  the  compass.  Having  said 
Ihis*  the  being  disappeared,  and  the  four  persons  flew  to  the  spot, 
.each  from  a  different  quarter.  These  five  persons,  by  a  chemical 
process,  obtained,  from  an  immense  crucible,  a  mnle  bein^,  and  al^b 
a  female,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Shay-neu,  *  serpent-^  omatm^ 
These,  obtaining  essential  influence  from  the  hun  and  moon,  pro- 
duced other  human  beings,  who  again  united,  and  gradually  filled  thb 
earth  with  people.  Hwang  laou  directed  the  dispersion  of  the  first 
families,  and  supplied  them  with  raft&  to  cross  the  seas  and  riveps,  tO 
"whateTer  place  the  wind  might  drive  them  Pwan-koo,  un  extraor* 
dinary  person,  whose  origin  Is  not  known  came  from  the  va>t  deserts* 
He  was  four  titnes  taller  than  other  human  beings ;  hud  horn^  on  bis 
lieHd.  and  his  teeth  stood  out  of  his  mouth.  He  taught  navigation 
jBore  perfectly,  and  made  passages  through  the  mountains.  All 
aubmitted  to  him,  and  he  became  the  first  king  of  men.' 

The  ^*  Dialoi^ues  and  detached  Sentences*'  will  be  found 
extremely  useful,  not  only  t#  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
mttainint^  the  language  itself,  but  to  those  who  m>iy  feel  an 
.iiHereaC  in  tracini^^  out  the  forms  of  expression,  and  the  uiipor 
lMd>its  of  common  intercourse,  prevalent  in  Chinese  societj. 
.To  the  Dialof^ues  are  subjoined  various  particulars  reUting 
to  W(  ights  and  measures,  the  ilivision  of  time,  and  d^tft^rent 
^tnodes  of  epistolary  and .  petitionary  address.  Both  in  ik.ia 
little  work,  and  in  his  Dictionary,  Mr.  Morrison  seems  to  fayj9.ur 
^the  opfntony  that  the  Chinese  language  (s  not  strictly  nfiotio- 
gyllabic.  •  ; 

The  <<  Sacred  Edict''  is  a  well-judged  and  valuable  publfeiU 
iion,  and  contains  more  matter  directly  to  the  point,  in  illtiBtra* 
tion  of  the  internal  and  administrative  system  of  poTicy  by 
which  the  Chinese  nation  is  governed,  than  we  have  eVef  b^- 
:fi»re  met  with  in  a  similar  compass.  The  '*  EdicO'  ifsejf 
^fiirms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  comprised .  in 
Hsixte^n  brirf  maxims,  enforcing^  1 — '  The  duties  of  children 
^  ;and  bi^otliers/    2 — *  Res|)ect  for    kindred."     3—*  Concord 

among  neighbonrs.'  4 — *  Tlie  imporlKmce  of  husbandry. 
•*  Tiie  value  of  economy.*  6 — *  Acaitemical  iesfning.'  7r-- 
»  The  folly  and  wickedne^  of  schism.'    8—*  The  knowled^  «f 

*  the   Law.'    9 — *   The  principles   of  good   breeiKns:.*    -10-:- 

*  Attention  to  the  essential  occupations  '     1 1— ^*  it^he  in^frucficrti 

*  of  youth.*  12 — *  The  evil  of  false  accusins:.'  W — *  The  con- 
^  sequencer  of  htdiuif  deserters.'  14 — '  The  payment  of  the 
^  taxes.'  15 — ^  The  necessity  of  extirpating  robbery  and 
i^  theft.'  l^"^^  The  importance  of  settling  animosities.'  E^ieh 
^  these  injiinotiiNis  is  Set  forth  in  a  brief  and  oracular  manner. 
9he  ^<  Edict"  itself  was  origimtty  promulgated  by  the  great 
emperor  Kang-he,  as  a  short  but  comprehensive  digest  .of 
civil  duties.    It  was^  howevtr^  fouod  too  laconic  and  senten« 
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tious  in  its  style  fof  general  utility^  and  his  son  mifd  aaefeciwr 
wrote  and  published  an  ^Amplification,*  which'  itsdf,  ask 
afterwards  appeared,  required  a  commentary.  This  tms&  fm 
undertaken »  and  very  respectably  executed,  by  a  Chiocae  Mai- 
dariu,  who  has  studiously  enlivened  his  paraphrase  and  explaoa- 
tion,  by  the  introduction  of  ^  numerous  proverbs,  quaint  sayingpl 
^  colloquial  phrases,  and  provincialisms,'  for  the  purpose  d 
making  the  whole  more  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the  peopk 
This  volume  contains  an  able  and  disthici  translation,  inlh 
▼ery  interesting  annotations  of  the  text,  and  of  both  eoi 
taries.  We  would,  however,  suggest  the  impropriety  of 
so  European  and  specific  a  word  as  '  guillotine/  in  leaderiit 
the  Chinese  term  for  the  instrument  of  decapitation^  Ip  oae« 
Mr.  Milne's  notes,  we  find  the  following  specimen  of  'CSMM 
humour.  Having  stated  in  the  text  that  the  natives  of  the  Naitt 
are  rentiarkable  for  vivacity  and  promptitude,  while  Ik 
Southerns  are  dull  and  slow,  their  respective  oharsctcis  m 
thus  itiustrsted. 


'  Formerly  in  China,  there  was  a  Mandarin  who  had  two 
the  one  from  the  north  of  China,  the  other  from  the  sooA.  Omtm 
the  Aiandarin  ordered  the  dow  south  coontryman  to  cany  estli 
little  son  to  take  the  air.  The  servant  let  the  child  &U  ' 
pond ;  and  went  to  inform  his  master,  whom  he  found 
official  document. 

^  Fearing  to  disturb  him,  he  stood  by  quietly  for  the 
hours,  till  Uio  writing  was  completed.    *<  What  do  yoU  want  7^  sd 
die  Mandarin.    •*  Sir/'  said  the  servant,  *'  the  boy  has  fidlea  ~ 
the  pond,  and  I  came  to  beg  you  to  send  some  person  to 


out*  **  What !  you  scoundrel/'  said  the  Nfandarin,  '*  have  yea  slsjl 
&ere  so  long  without  telling  !*'  <<  I  durst  not  presume  to  diatiA  ysa 
sir,'*  said  the  servant.  The  Mandarin  ran  to  the  pond;  baft  f 
the  child  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  He  was  then  so  veasd 
he  would  have  no  more  south  country  servants^  because  fSufCf 
slow  and  void  of  energy.  On  a  certain  day  an  unezpsctea 
reauired  his  immediate  attention,  and  be  was  obliged  to  ran  a  llH^ 
Woen  coming  to  the  side  of  a  small  river,  where  then  en 
no  bridge  or  boat,  he  said,  **  I  have  hurried  away  without  njhaoil 
what  shall  be  done  ?"  His  north  country  servant  being  widl  liik 
said,  '*  No  fear,  sir,  1  will  manage  it."  So  saying,  he  polled  sfli> 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  said,  **  If  you  will  get  on  my  bock^  sir,l 
will  carry  you  through  in  a  moment."  When  they  were  ah 
tlirough,  the  Mandarin  said,  **  My  good  follow,  this  b  just 
Eke,  the  promptitude  of  you  north  country  lads  is  veiy  valnahl 
a  reward  for  this  I  will  give  you  one  of  my  maid  servants  in  mar 
The  servant  was  so  overpowered  with  instantaneous  joy,  chak 
no  patience  to  wait  till  they  got  to  the  other  side,  but  set  d( 
master  in  the  stream  and  fell  on  his  knees  to  thank  hhn  fer 
fovour.'  pp.  179—180. 

The  ''  Drama"  is  the  first  fair  specimen  of  the  skOl  oftti 
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Oiinese,  in  a  species  of  compositioD  ivhicli  has  been  saccetsfulljr 

cultyrttted  even  among  the  most  intellectual  nations,  only  by 

men  of  the  brij^btest  imaGTinations,  and  of  the  most  acute  and' 

ebservant  minds.     We  are  not  told  whether  this  play   ranks 

high  or  low  in  the  general  scale  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 

Cfhina,  but  we  should  infer  from  the  statements  of  the  intra*' 

factory   **  View,"   that  it  -may   be  considered  as  an  average 

•ample  of  the  Chinese  theatre.    It  is,  however,  so  entirely  and 

exclusively  founded  on  native  modes  of  feeling  and  action,  as  to 

abate  very  sensibly  the  gratification  which  it  might  otherwise 

eonvey.     It  is  purely  national,  and  consequently  limited  in  its! 

ioterest,  excepting  as  an  illustration  of   habits   and  emotiona 

djflering  from  our   own.    The  drama  of  Greece,  and  that  of 

Ifingland,  partake  of  the  character  of  universality,  because  drawii' 

from  the  very  fountain-head  of  human  feelings  and  impulses^ 

Uid  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  continual  accessions  of  intellect 

and  invention.     The  theatre  of  France  never  loses  sight  of 

the  buskin  and  the  mask :  the  stream  of  imagination  never  runs; 

pure;    it  is  tinged  with  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Seide»  and 

•kvours  throughout  its  current,  not  only  of  national,  but  of 

JParisian  feeling.     Even  Moli^re,  incomparably  the  most  origi- 

Bal  dramatic  genius  that  France  has  produced',  has  only  brokea 

^e  shackles  of  nationality  in  a  few.  of  his  characters,  though 

be  has  scattered  the  scintillations  of  his  powerful  and  penetrating 

jDind    throughout    his     hastiest    and    most   careless    scenes. 

perhaps,  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  drama  perfectly  native 

im  Ks  construction,  and  yet  invariably  blended  with  the  commojti 

iQrfnpattiies  and  the  general  features  of  human  nature,  is  to  be 

l^nd  in  the  *'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'*     Every  thing  in  it 

ife  national  and  even  local,  down  to  Datchet'Mead  and  the  buck*^ 

l^asket :  but  there  is  scarcely  a  feeling  expressed  that  is  not 

iiiiiversal ;  the  jealousy  of  Ford,  the  frolicsome  spirits  of  the 

JMerry    Wives,     the    silly   importance    of    Slender,'  are     as 

accurately  characteristic  of  middle  life  in   Germany,  France^ 

Turkey,  and  we  would  venture  to   add,  China,  as  they  af« 

applicable  to  English  minds  and  manners.     Materials  for  nearly 

a  simiUr  drama  might  be  found  in  Le  Sage,  in  Cervantes^  and 

in  the  Arabian  nights,  if  an  equal  genius  could  be  found  to  put 

ttiem  as  happily  together. 

•  From  Shakspeare  to  the  "  Heir  in  bis  old  age,"  is  a  *  heayy 
^  de<iiension,'  but  the  cursory  remarks  which  we  have  been  led 
to  make,  are  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  the  causes  of  tha 
iuferiority,  the  want  of  general  interest,  with  which  we  have 
diarged  the  Chinese  play.  The  exag^;erated  and  even  super* 
alitious  views  entertained  by  the  natives  of  China^  respectiofp 
ibtial  piety,  are  the  main  springs  of  the  various  movements  ^M 
vkiasitudes  of  this  drama.    A  wealthy  old  man>  witbotU  a  loa, 

P2 
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having^  mRrrieH  his  clausrbter  to  a  person  posspsR^  of  tlw1nr« 
monioiiSy  name  of  Cli  »nsr-lans;,  takes  a  *  second  or  inlerior  «M^' 
in  Ciie  iiope  of  otnainin^  *•  an  heir  in  his  old  age/  The  prind- 
pal  wife,  a  well  nieaniiifi^,  iieHpeciable  aort  of  abrew,  trcmta  t^ 
old  roan^K  n*>phew  v%i(h  so  much  asperity,  as  to  compel  bim  • 
8>ek  t(h-  It^T  and  comfort  eUewbere.  In  the  mean  lime,  tBi 
second  wif"  proves  with  child,  and  Chanc-li^nsr,  the  80ii-i0'ii«i 
^exed  at  the  i>ros))ect  of  lohin;;  the  family  property,  ploTawiib 
the  wife  to  effect  the  reuioval  of  this  obstacle  lo  his  ayorieioilt 
expectations  and  t!iis  is  snp|K)sed  to  hive  been  aectiinolisbed 
by  the  murder  of  the  pros^nant  fentile.  The  remainder  oC  llit 
action  turns  upon  the  exemplary  Cftnduct  of  the  discariM 
nepliew  in  pc'rtorn.in;^  mi-muri!!  cervmoDies  at  tlie  tnmki  if 
bis  ancestors,  contrasted  with  the  neft'Htrence  and  tardiness cf 
Chansj^liuig;  and  the  drami  terminates  with  the  re  np|iearaai« 
of  the  last  «^i?'e  nith  a  son  an<l  heir,  both  of  whoiu  have  bed 
preserTed  hy  the  wife  of  Cain^  1 '"»>  U'mn  the  marhinaiionsof 
ber  hnsbnil,  who  i^  now  dismissed  to  poverty  and  iDfainfi 
The  old  gciiilc;ii:an  coi^chidesthe  pliy  \\;th  dividinif  bta  proprit} 
arooni^  his  daughter,  Ids  nephew,  and  hin  son,  expreasiDg  hll 
delight  at  having  obtained  ^  an  heir  iu  his  old  a^i^e.' 

Art     VIII.      T  e   Annanl  Brgrnnh'/  and  Obitiary      Vol.  I.  ISl?. 
Vol,  II    IS. 8.     Viil    III.  Ibl9      hvo.     Lund^m. 

f  T  has  hi(h  r'o  ^•een,  and  it  must  alwsys,  to  a  considcraUl 
-"  extent,  continue  to  '^e,  a  subject  of  deep  ihone^b  uilayailitf 
regret,  that  a  liri^e  mas  of  valuable  materiiils  for  i^eiieral  aa{ 
for  literary  history,  »s  well  us  for  simple  biotrrapUvy  hUouM  k 
lost  to  the  worki^  by  the  absence  of  some  eflectual  niediun  for 
the  consiTvatiop  of  dates  nnd  documents.  -Rut  altho|igbil  b 
.very  desirable  lli»t  tiie  memnrabihu  of  ilhi*»trioua  penoM 
should  be  preserved  ui  reCxuds  early  collected  and  iaiiely 
deposited,  yet,  whether  it  b*;  ex{)e<lient  to  hav^  recoune^  ia  tM 
very  first  instance,  to  the  press,  iu  preference  to  aome  mom 
private  and  delibei*ute  custom  rotuloruwi^  is  a  question  of  vhick 
the  affirmative  is  liable  to  many  objections.  The  oalj 
satisfactory  sources  of  bioi>:raphy,  must  be  sought  for  in  Ik 
cabinets  of  the  individuals  themselves  whose  characlera  an 
luider  discusKion,  or  in  the  memoranda  of  their  cuofidenlii 
and  even  these  would  Iciul  to  most  erroQPous  estimatea,  nnlen 
checked  b)  tlic^er  confrmt  of  antagonists,  and  balanced  by.  a 
r^»f.^reiic?  to  thec^.nie'ul  ^ummuiy  of  their  recognised  acta.  It 
ib^  liowever,  cjuiie  cb.Mr  th  t  some  tiipe  must  elapse  before  tbM 
iadispt'usdbl '  roateri  Is  can  liecome  accessible,  and  lliat  in  ibi 
rn'Mii  tiiiie  eviry  atteiupt  to  supply  their  absence,  can  lead  oa^ 
to  meagre,  [^aitiai,  or  uucerUiu  lesulis.    Coateniporac]  bi|t«qr 
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biofj^raTihy,  even  when  derived  from  the  par^t. and:  fullest: 
Soiirceiiy  are  entangled  wiili  inulii|)lit»d  difficMliies^  and  liable  to^ 
frequent  and  just  Huspicioti.  'I  lie  partialitiea  of  friendsbipy 
the  lii^colouriniFs  of  eniinty,  the  difticuhy  of  ascertaining 
votive^  as  well  an  actions,  have  alt  of  theiu  a  more  deteriorating 
effect  on  iiienioiiKls  writtten  at  the  time,  than  on  siicti  as  are 
subsfquf'ntly  drawn  np,  if  not  v?ith  n)ore  complete,  at  leas^ 
with  more  equal  evidence;  if  not  with  more  interested,  y^% 
with  iiioiv  oquiciihle  fe'eiinj^.. 

The<«e  considerations  have  been  snc^j^ted  by  the  present 
respect c;ble  essay,  to  ^u)ip!y  a  very  important  cha^m  in  what  w« 
way  be  perutittfd  to  lerm,  our  floatini^  literatute.  Thef# 
iFolurpes  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  preserve  tbe  {j^eneral 
eutluie  and  the  leadini>;  lacts  of  the  lives  of  such  individuals 
AS  oome  within  tiie  perbd  which  they  embrace ;  but  it  is  obvioUt 
tliat  no  'idii«'ence  can  oUt.dn  due  niaterictis  for  so  considerable  a 
mass  of  bioi^rap'ty,  and  that  if  obtained,  no  individual  could 
be  found  intn  p«d  enouirh  to  venture  the  consequences  of  usmg 
theui  with  rntire  impartiality  'I  hou^h  we  are,  on  the  wbate, 
dis]>o^ed  to  ^ive  credit  to  the  Rrlitor  for  having  acquitted  himsoli 
with  ufe.nt'rai  tairness  and  sufficient  skill,  yet,tlte  probabilitv  is, 
tliat  scarcely  a  sinjii^le  citnracter  in  the  volumes  can  be  consi«lered 
as  d  St  ricily  and  impartially  traced.  For  this,  however,  we  by 
no  means  impute  blame  to  the  Compiler  :  he  seems  to  have 
^availed  himself  of  all  accessible  source*^  of  intelligence,  he  has 
communicated  the  results  of  his  inqinries  in  a  clear  and  un- 
afFectetl  style  and  arrani^ement,  and  we  hope  that  encourage- 
ment may  i^e  afforded  him  to  continue  a  work  which,  under  all 
disadvantages,  he  has  contrived  to  make  both  interesting  and 
useful. 

8ome  of  the  articles  are,  of  course,  much  more  valuable  than 
others.  We  were  particularly  gratified  with  the  memoir  of 
I>r.  Thomson,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  book- 
niaker  of  liis  day.  But  we  refer  to  the  biographical  account 
of  him  diiefly  for  tiie  purpose  of  introducing  the  following 
extract.  I>r.  P',  it  seems,  had  written  or  edited  a  small 
octavo  volume,  under  the  title  of  Buchanan's  Travels  to  tlie 
Hebrides,  and  in  connexion  with  that  publicatioo,  the  writer  of 
the  memoir  makes  the  following  remarks. 

<  Here  was  a  new  field  opened,  for  no  professed  modem  traveller 
had  ever  entered  those  secluded  isles,  or  Lewis,  Harris,  both  the 
Uists,  Barry,  &c.  some  ,of  which  are  distant  no  less  than  70  miles 
from  the  main  land,  and  none  else  but  a  missionary  would  ever  have 
peregrinated  thither.  According  to  the  deplorable  account  here 
given,  *'  the  wigwams  of  the  wild  Indians  of  America  are  equally 
good,  and  better  furnished,''  than  the  cottages  of  tbe  unhappy  and 
oppressed  peasantry  of  Harris*   if  the  account  which  now  lies  open 
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before  the  writer  of  the  present  article  be  true,  or  even  nctrfr 
correct,  the  African  Society  ought  to  send  travellefB  thither,  at 
Mr  Wilberforce,  now  that  the  slave  trade  baa  been  happily  aboliihd, 
should  transfer  his  attention  to  those  miserable  shoreA.  According 
to  this  narrative,  the  ancient  manerial  bondage  still  exiita  in  all  in 
horrors ;  the  labours  of  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  are  demanded  fnm 
some  of  the  unhappy  tenants ;  others  of  them  are  obliged  to  fiMter 
**  their  master's  children,"  without  wages ;  while  the  atnte  of  tht 
**  Scallag"  is  assuredly  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  negro  in  the  Wot 
Indies  ;  for  they  both  seem,  indeed,  to  live  and  labour  under  At 
terrors  and  torture  of  the  whip,  but  with  this  difference^  that  whih 
the  ^budean  slave  is  here  represented  as  starving  during  the  whob 
year,  the  slave  of  the  torrid  zone,  has  at  least  the  chance  of  gettiii| 
aleek  and  fat,  during  crop  time!  Humanity  teaches  U8  charitaUy 
to  hope  that  the  original  Author  was  imposed  upon;  or  that  dM 
Doctor  was  induced,  by  his  representations,  to  colour  and  vamiah  m 
exaggerated  tale !  But  if  it  be  otherwise — and  surely  the  aubject  it 
worthy  of  enquiry,  by  actual  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  curiooii 
inquisitive,  and  humane  travellers  of  the  present  day-— it  ia  to  bt 
hoped  that  the  public  indignation  will  be  aroused,  and  that  tht 
Scallags  of  those  remote  isles  will  at  length  be  liberated  ftem  ai 
illegal  and  intolerant  bondage/  pp.  102 — 103, 

In  the  Biography  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  charge  ia  braogbft 
against  his  Grace,  of  haying  ^  impounded*  Mr.'  Ta]rlor*8  traaa*. 
Jation  of  Plato,  and  of  haying  ^  conducted  himself  in  a  war 
^  that  Tonson  would  haye  disdained,  and  Curll  himself  wpdi 
^  have  scarcely  practised.'  A  charge  like  this  ought  noC  li 
have  been  insinuated,  unless  it  could  haye  been  subataodaledL. 
Was  there  no  impropriety,  no  eccentricity  on  the  other  aid^'  ts 
proyoke  such  a  measure  ?  We  are  unacquainted  with,  the  titbh 
but  we  should  suspect  that  the  Duke  must  haye  taken  aoM. 
offence,  probably  without  sufficient  cause,  before  he  could  haia 
adopted  so  yiolent  a  course. 

The  last  of  these  yolumes,  thougli  not  equal,  perhnpa,  li 
those  of  the  preceding  years,  in  interesting  subjects,  la  deoHledlj! 
superior  in  its  execution.  The  Silhouette  portraita  are,  Tsry 
injudiciously,  engrayed  iu  wood  ;  the  impressions  are  nnoertaiai 
and  in  maoy  instances  so  broken  and  imperfect,  as  to  conTej  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  original. 


Art.  f  X.  A  Churchman* s  Second  Epistle*  By  the  Author  of  flefigidi 
Clerici.  With  Ndtes  and  Illustrations*  8vo«  pp.  85.  London, 
1819. 

npHERE  are  few  religious  persons  of  refined  or  well  cuiti*. 
-*-  vated  mindS)  who  have  not  had  their  feelings,  not  to  say 
their  principles,  put  repeatedly  to  a  severe  test  by  the  offences 
that  aoouud  in  what  is  termed  the  religious  world.  When  the 
Church  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  external 
trials,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  larger  portion  of  alloy  should  be 
found  adhering  to  the  sincerity  of  Ciiristian  profession.  And  if 
tbe  period  should  be  characterised  by  a  general  activity  of  zeal, 
m  zieal  deriving  its  impetus  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  from  the 
popularity  and  the  secular  advantages  attaching  under  such  cir- 
Cumstaoees  to  the  best  of  causes,  there  will  be  the  more  reason 
tp  expect  to  find  religion  exhibited  in  combination  with  all  the 
▼aried  forms  of  human  imbecility.  It  would  be  well  if  in  the 
bands  of  hypocrites  only,  religion  was  doomed  to  become  an 
^'  offence*'  on  account  of  the  repulsive  aspect  it  is  made  ta 
assume.  But  it  suffers  quite  as  much  from  the  indiscretions, 
the  inconsistencies,  and  the  bad  taste,  which  are  chargeable 
upon  many  who  )iave  the  interests  of  religion  sincerely  at  heart* 
And  these  moral  excretions  will  be  the  more  luxuriant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  diffused  through  the  social  system,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  its  active  energies.  In  other  words,  the  ex* 
tension  and  prosperity  of  religion  will  too  generally  be  attended 
by  a  deterioration  of  its  purity  in  those  who-  are  brought  the 
more  prominently  into  contact  with  that  dangerous  ally,  the 
world.  Men  who  deserve  the  warmest  praise  for  their  exertions, 
may  yet  possibly  require  that  some. charitable  allowance  should 
be  made,  on  the  ground  of  human  infirmity,  in  estimating  their 
characters.  It  is  not  always  the  holiest,  the, humblest,  or  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  are  throivn  into  situations  of  the  greatest 
prominence,  or  who  obtain  the  ascendency  in  religious  society, 
any  more  than  in  tlie  world  at  large. 

We  have  known  excellent  individuals  who  have  discovered  a 
somewhat  morbid  sensibility  in  reference  to  these  natural  con- 
comitants of  an  extending  religious  profession.  It  is  very 
possible  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  diseased  appearanoes  of 
society,  till  every  thing  shall  seem  to  wear  that  character,  and  a 
desponding  estimate  shall  be  formed  of  the  state  of  religion, 
highly  unfavourable  to  our  active  enjoyment  or  usefulness. 
What  was  at  first  an  honest  zeal  for  the  purity  and  honour  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  may  be  aggravated  by  personal  encounters 
with  what  is  rude  or  disgusting,  into  an  impatience  of  human 
infirmities,  which  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming'misanthro- 
pical.    In  this  state  of  mind,  the  good  bian  may  feel  all  tbe 
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Lfiithor  risinfl^  within  him  ;  but  not  having  quite  a  Laitber^t  piD- 
xiC'iMaii  or  his  co'iias^e,  he  may  be  tenD|)L*ii  to  vent  hU  indiit* 
nation  thiousfU  hi^  )ien,  and  to  become  a  ^lirist.  F«iu*«lkflt 
ex|)edi<*nt  ior  lashing  men  into  Christianity !  No  douiit«  evei 
in  the  charac'ters  ot  the  troocl,  he  will  find  mat:pr  enoui^  to  U 
his  pafi^es,  and  to  |U)int  his  rhymes.  And  bis  *^  seal  for  tht 
*^  Lord  of  Hosts**  may  in  this  way  display  itself  with  a  ck'Vi^ 
ness  most  creditable  to  his  talents.  Hut  then,  perhapa,  II 
chances  to  open  the  sticred  writiii;^  at  Uiat  p  rt  where  an  iih 
spired  Apostle  draws  the  portrait  of  a  virtue  of  anoilier  coa- 
plexion,  and  as  he  reads,  it  may  occur  to  him  that  it  uaa  iiolii 
perfect  excmplifieiition  of  the  charity  which  *'  thinkeih  ad  evil/ 
which  ^'  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,'*  "  is  not  ea«ilj  iiroTokida* 
*^  beareth  all  thin«;s,  bopeth  all  thinsj^s,**  that  be  wiia  alftoat  H 
engage  in  becoming,  if  not  the  accuser,  the  re|>romr  df  Ul 
brethren.  One  thing  remains,  which  he  may  yet  dO|  tad  tl 
it  will  be  more  consonant  with  hid  best  feelifigSy  so  it  liaj 
perhaps  be  not  less  efficiently  uiiefnl  than  the  utmost  claftriiM 
of  satire ;  it  is  to  pray  for  those  he  would  reform,  to  pnij  fbrtlH 
peace  of  that  Jerusalem  he  loves. 

A  good  man  would  look  back  upon  the  period  at  whieh  k 
felt  tempted  to  dip  his  pen  in  satire,  as  one  of  dangw  t6  Ik 
character     He  mij/ht  have  written  with  the  amiabli 
sanctity  of  feeling  with  which  Cowper  looked,  upon  the 
from  which  he  had  escaped.     It  was,  however,  more 
that  he  would  have  been  betrayed  into  a  difibreut  spirit,  Md  lU 
whatever  good  it  is  conceivable  he  might  haveemeted, 
liave  been  at  the  cost  of  his  own  character.     But  still,'  it  inttf  It 
allowed  him,  on  contemplating  the  follies  and  offenai^e  inen 
Bisteocies  which  still  survive  to  justify  the  feeling  of  iodigaatisib 
to  wish  at  times  that  they  should  meet  with  a  censor  who  ahMli 
lash  them  a  little  into  the  back -ground.     He  may  indulge  a  art 
unlawful  complacency  in  finding  the  work  he  could  not  stoop  tf 
trust  himself  to  perform,  fulfilled  by  some  coarse  hand,  whidh  il 
fit  for  no  better  office.     It  is  true  that  the  task  is  likely  to  b 
touch  worse  done,  probably  without  any  intelligent  diacitola» 
tion  as  to  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  found  exiaiiBg'  k 
.  combination,  and  more  from  a  wholesale  party  hatred  of  Ihi. 
men,  than  from  any  nicety  of  perception  in  reference  to  Ai 

y  caee^  I 

by  the  dashing  or  ignorant  assailant  of  the  alleged  hypocriflylt-| 
imbecility  of  some  of  the  professors  of  religion.  He  vriB  hM 
reason  too  for  surprise,  sometimes,  at  the  very  selectkni  of  fli* 
terials  made  by  the  satirist  for  his  purpose,  and  it  trill  oec«  Ito 
liim  how  much  better  ittuff  for  ridicule  he  could  *  ^  furaiikli 
from  his  own  observation,  without  being  driven        all  the  li- 


Standard  of  excellence.     He  must  be  grieved  in'  many 
find  that  Religion  itself  gets  some  of  the  clumsy  blo^ 
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genuity  of  calumny  in  order  to  make  out  the  tale.  Upon  t)ie 
whole,  he  will  feel  that  tliis  strange  ally  of  virtue,  is  entitled  to 
BO  thanks  for  his  evil  pains,  althoui^h  it  may  be  hoped  that  sooi^ 
pious  people  will  be  made  the  more  prudent,  and  »ome  forward 
men  the  more  cautious,  by  finding  themselves  lapghed  at. 

The  Author  of  this  Cburchman^H  Second  Epistle  is,  in  some 
respects,  just  the  man  for  thin  dirty  work.,  He  discoverl  a 
lingular  industry  in  raking, out  materials  from  obscure  and 
foricotten  sources,  as  well  as  an  iiQ partial  diligence  in  hunting 
through  the  publications  of  the  day.  .  He  is  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
literary  scayenger.  If  tlvere  is  to  be  found  a  quaint,  pf  coarse» 
or  profane  phrase  in  the  pulpit  eifusions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  in  order  to  be  |Meoed  on  to 
some  supposed  parallel  passage  froin  th^  Evangelical  ttagazine^ 
or  tlie  Christian  Observer..  One  miist  perforce  adibire  ^he  mai^ 
for  his  reading.  *  The  Notes,'  he  tells  us,  '  with  yvhich  be  ha» 
^  illustrated  his  text»  have  been  collected  at  no  slight  eipense 
'  of  time  and  labour.*  Old  plays,  and  fast  sermons  of  similar 
date,  a  e  his  chief  authorities.  Thus  we  have  Randolph's 
^  Muse's  Looking  Olassi"  *a  play  in  which  there  is  aome 
^  excelle^U  good  natire  on  the  htp^risV  of  the  Puritans,'  and 
the  '*  Newe  Custome,"  cHed  alternately  with  the  Sermon  of 
Mr.  Feak  at  BlacktViarsin  168d,  Andrew  Perne^s  Fast  Sermon, 
Mr.  Evans's  at  St  Clement's,  Bridge's  Prelatical  Hiygstye^ 
together  with  Dr.  Womaok's  **  Aronbimnucba)'*  the  histories 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  *^  Bonds  and  Bounds,"  and 
other  authentic  documents  equally  illustrative  of  tlie  dangers 
resulting  to  the  Church  of  which  this  Satiriat  is  so  bright  an 
ornament,  from  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society !  But 
vihen  we  have  given  him  praise  for  the  industry  discovered  in 
bis  Notes,  and  for  the  smoothness  of  his  verse,  we  must  stop. 
We  cannot  say  much  for  his  originality,  in  rppresentin^  the 
*  Evangelicals'  of  every  s6ct  its  united  in  a  Bible  conspiracy 
agriinst  the  Established  Church,  dt  the  same  kind  and  tendency 
an  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Puritans-  It  is  a  stale  joke, 
and  was  at  first  a  clumsy  one.  And  then,  the  rogue,  to  class 
the  Christian  Observer,  and  the  British  Review,  with  the 
Eclectic  Review,  as  fanatical  gasometers  of  the  same  genu$^ 
when  he  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subscriber  to  either  of 
those  Journals  who  woutd  dare  trust  himself  to  read  an  article, 
PDUch  less  f>urcbase  a  number  of  our  Sectarian  work  !  But  we 
0Usit  not  insif^  Qpon  breaCheii  of  pulitetiess,  wber^  there  are  no 
terms  kept  with  honesty. 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  We  thought  as  We  turned  over  some  of 
kis  Notes,  that  this  Satirist  is  ,s  Churchman  of  any  kind.     Had; 
he  not  felt  bound  to  siipport  this  character,  he  might  have  dealt 
round  his  blows  still  mora  ttaroiervedly .    We  could  hare  direct* 
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eil  him  to  a  work,  in  T^hich  he  would  have  found  a  far  more 
various  and  extensive  collection  of  piquant  absurdities  and 
indecencies  extracted  from  pulpit  compositions  of  a  former 
period,  than  he  has  yet  met  with  ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  they 
are  all  taken  from  the  writings  of  Episcopal  divines,  and  woold 
not  therefore  tell  quite  so  well.  The  woik  we  allude  to,  is 
Kooert  Robinson^s  edition  of  Claude^s  Essay  ;  it  is  now  soaroe, 
but  a  copy  may  perhaps  be  met  with,  should  our  Author  be 
contemplating  a  Third  Epistle. 

But  our  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  iodalge 
them  with  an  extract  or  two,  and  there  is  one  paragraph  n 
the  sentiment  of  whieti  we  can  cordially  unite. 

*  Oh !  for  that  day,  whenever  it  shall  beam. 
Which  gives  us  back  the  coat  without  a  seam ! 
When  from  all  quarters  of  this  earth  combined. 
One  ujiiversal  Church  Shall  knit  mankind. 
Tu  build  their  heavenly  Salem  then  shall  rise, 
Witli  one  consent,  the  great,  and  good,  and  wise: 
All  sects  united  in  a  common  band, 
Join  faith  with  iaith,  and  mingle  hand  with  hand  ; 
Together  lift  the  sacrifice  of  prayV, 
And  the  slain  Lamb's  eternal  supper  share.'  p.  6. 

But  then  the  Poet  goes  off  into  the  following  expositioa  of 
his  ideas  of  good  Churchmanship. 

*'  Religion  once,  when  wiser  paths  we  trod. 
Was  a  plain,  honest,  quiet  trust  in  God. 
No  creeds  were  bandied  with  polemic  art, 
And  Faith,  unwarp'd  by  fancy,  sway'd  the  heart. 
The  good  man,  then,  with  little  mental  labour, 
Honour'd  the  King,  fear'd  God,  and  lov'd  hit  Neighbour: 
Their  several  things  to  Heaven  and  Caesar  gave. 
And  thought  no  Bishop,  but  the  Pope,  a  knave. 
At  Church  on  Sundays  wore  his  smartest  gear, 
His  purpose  not  to  criticise,  but  hear ; 
Knew  half  the  service,  ere  it  came,  by  rote, 
Join'd  the  responses,  took  no  short-hand  note : 
Stood  up  to  tune  the  psalm  with  all  his  might. 
And  mark'd  the  text,  to  con  it  o'er  at  night ; 
Till  the  sixth  head  was  seldom  seen  to  dose. 
And  always  waked  in  time  to  catch  the  close. 
At  meals,  unless  the  Vicar  was  his  guest. 
Himself,  ere  touchM,  the  smoking  pudding  blessMs 
Thank'd  Heaven  each  night  and  morning  for  its  care« 
And  to  his  prayer-book,  only,  look'd  tor  prayer  : 
Seldom,  if  ever,  could  his  alms  refuse, 
Kept  Clirititmas  cheer,  and  paid  his  Easter  duel. 
What  by  Religion  now-a-days  is  meant  ? 
It  means — if  it  means  any  thing — Dissent. 
Not  that  avow'd  defiance  which  of  yore. 
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Gfav'd  on  his  front  the  Md  opponent  bore ; 

Bat  sleek  and  seeming  friendsnip  in  its  stead. 

Which  wears  our  livery  and  purloins  our  bread.*  pp.  7— -10. 

We  have  seldom  roet  ^ith  a  plainer  confession,  as  to  what 
state  of  things  it  is  that  the  beneiiced  opponents  of  Bible 
Societies,  and  Missionary  Societies,  and  School  Societies,  would 
wish  to  have  restored.  Assured W,  Reliction  and  Dissent  do 
become  in  reference  to  such  a  system,  closely  identified. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  track  the  Author  throi/gh  his  abuse 
of  the  several  religious  so  cieties  above-mentioned.  Now  and 
then,  he  lights  upon  a  fair  subject  of  satire,  were  he  but  capa- 
ble of  treating  it  with  fairness.  As  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
most  unfoKunate  of  all  institutions,  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  tlie  Jews,  we  marvel  that  with 
the  assistance  of  that  *  simple-hearted  man,'  Mr.  Goakman, 
our  Satirist  did  not  feel  tempted  to  expatiate  a  little  more 
minutely  upon  so  fertile  a  theme.  Never,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  the  con^ibutions  of  Christian  benevolence  more  rashly 
lavished,  than  they  were  upon  that  crude,  unauthorized  scheme 
for  bribing  converts  from  Judaism.  No  rational  man  can  feel 
surprized  that  the  first  Society  came  to  nothing,  although  he 
may  differ  from  our  Author  in  thinking  the  roguery  of  Frey 
and  others,  an  excellent  joke.  The  obituaries  of  certain 
religious  magazines,  afford  another  theme  for — we  dare  not 
say  ridicule,  but  severe  reprehension.  Herie  too  we  most  regret 
that  the  Author,  not  always  being  able  to  distinguish  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  in  his  attempts  to  be  witty,  falls  into  pro- 
faneness.  Upon  this  subject,  more  particularly  upon  the 
obituaries  of  malefactors,  we  expressed  our  opinion  at  large  on 
the  first  appearance  of  that  very  tract  by  W.  P.  Davies,  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  Notes.^  To  that  article,  we  do  not  refer 
our  Author,  but  we  may  refer  our  readers.  As  to  the  old 
calumny  thrown  upon  Methodism,  of  leading  to  madness  and 
fostering  crime,  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  help  against  it,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  said  and  sung  in  spite  of  all  the  con- 
tradiction it  is  daily  receiving  from  our  cnminal  records  and 
from  the  annals  of  disease.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  re^ 
criminate  upon  this  ^'  Churchman,*'  as  Jeremy  Bentham  has  done 
with  a  vengeance ;  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter  upon  the 
contest.  Religious  advertisements  afford  another  handle  to 
our  Satirist.  He  quotes  one  in  particular  from  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  which  appeared  twelve  years  ago,  of  a  sufficiently 
scandalous  description,  but  it  might  have  occurred  to  a  writer  of 
any  candour,  that  these  things  had  long  ago  worked  out  their 
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own  remedy.  The  truth  h,  fie  ttuspeot^  that  be  bts  fAoktti  w 
some  old  numbers  of  different  inagiisines  ftt  a  book-bUll^  ani 
is  as  i^orant  of  their  present  character,  as  be  h  of  every  Ihiiw 
connected  with  the  sects  be  inveiglis  agvnsi,  exoept.  wnm 
me^ffve  information  as  be  has  jifleaned  at  random  from  tta^ 
sources,  while  loitering  away  an  i€lle  hour  at  DeigbUmV  Fra 
of  our  readers  will  have  an^  idea  of  what  is  referred  to  io  the 
following  lines. 

*  Here  Theologies!  Booksellers  unite 

To  kindle  dying  Puritanic  light, 

^nd  scatter  Pamphlets  fitted  for  the  many. 

Tracts,  Tales,  and  Hymn-books,  one  and  two  a  pemij** 

Who  would  suppose,  that  t|iis  passage  commemoralii  the 
abortive  project  of  some  three  or  four  booksellers  elevco  yean 
ago,  to  obtain  subscribers  to  a  reprint  of  someold  diftiityf 
The  Society  was  never  formed,  aud  the  idea  of  soattenBg 
Tracts  and  Hymn-books,  was  never  entertained  by  the  partisSi 
But  d  propos  of  booksellers,  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  s| 
least  one  Anti  Puritan  to  be  found  in  that  worshipful  body^  to  bs 
the  publisher  of  this  Churchman's  Epistle  and  or  Don  Joan. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  Author.  We  bad  iotended 
to  give  some  further  extracts,  but  bis  pages  are  so  fiiH  of 
ribaldry,  that  we  find  we  must  abstain.  Upon  the  wholes  then 
is  one  point  of  view  in  which  such  a  production  as  tbiSf  It 
adapted  to  give  some  satisfaction.  Reverting  to  the  vensik 
with  which  we  set  out,  that  offences  of  the  descriptioii  hot 
Satirize^!  must  needs  come,  one  is  led  to  reflect,  on  examWaj; 
the  catalogue  <lrawn  out  with  such  malicious  industry,  * 
this  all?  And  has  the  enemy  been  able  to. detect  no  nans 
in^itances  of  cmt  or  impropriety  in  the  public  condad  tfrf 
writ'ngs  of  the  whole  religious  community,  than  these,  no(iriCk* 
standing  he  hais  pressed  obsolete  tracts  and  old  advertisensegti 
into  his  service  r  We  congratulate  the  Evangelicals  of  every 
name  on  this  reluctant  testimony  to  the  almost  unexceptioBaHi 
character  which  it  should  seem  they  have  been  able  to  maintaiip 
We  have  actually  mentioned  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  S 
charge  brought  forward  by  this  Satirist,  to  which  they  woald 
not  h  ive  wished  to  plead  guilty.  We  are  ready  to  admit  ibi 
at  public  meetings  of  the  kiud  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  tlie  mat 
titud  nous  effusions  of  the  press,  improprieties  have  been 
mi '.ted,  am)  improprieties  will  be  committed,  which  we 
W  glad  to  have  put  to  flight  so  easily  as  by  a  flourish  of  the 
s.iiirist'iii  p-  n.  But  let  the  most  be  made  of  them  in  number  aid 
ill  enormity ;  still  we  reiterate.  Are  these  all  that  can  be  addaosi 
to  t«i>ell  the  indictment  ^  Then  must  the  over  active  prindpiei 
of  iiumaii   weakness  and  depravity  be  under  some  pomifal 
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^fMDtrol,  some  ruBog  iBtater^oiotivry  wkicK  renders  ii  possible 
that  all  this  extraordiQary  excitation  of  feeling  and  activity^  this 
display  of  rude  eiiei|;y  and  iniamed  zeal,  should  take  plao^ 
ivitkout  a  far  higher  degree  of  eccentricity  in  the  infinitely  dU 
Teraified  inoYenients  of  machinery  so  complicated.  We  ave 
satisfied  that  nothing  less  than  religion,  the  essential  reality 
of  religion,  must  he  the  spring  and  reguktmg  principle  of 
the  whole. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  more  remark,  and  it  is  this.  We 
are  far  from  imagining  that  Religion  '  mean^ — if  it  means  any 
^  thing — Dissent  ;*  but  when  we  meet  with  such  a  speeimeA  of 
Churchmandhip  as  is  exhibited  by  our  clerical  Satirist,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  need  not  look  yery  fiur  fi^r  reasons  to  justify  our 
setting  a  higli  ^ue  on  our  pri? ilegea  as  Dissenters.  It  is 
among  the  very  foremost  of  the  objections  to  an  lEpcolesiastipal 
Establishment,  that  it  commits  to  such  men  th^  cure  of  squLi. 
Sqch  an  individual,  were  he  a  Dissenting  minister,  would  be 
detested  and  shunned,  as  wholly  unfit  for  the  office  be  bful  foar*- 
lessly  assumed.  He  might  continue  to  rhyme,  but  be  would 
sofMi  oease  to  preach.  It  is  otherwise  with  our  Clerk.  WberoTer 
he  can  obtain  a  cure,  he  may  aafi^ly  and  unanxiously  pursue 

*  a  humble  Curate's  parish  plans. 
And  marry,  christen,  church,  and  pubUsh  banns.' 

Behold,  then,  as  Robert  Robinson  once  said,  on  being  dis* 
tarbed  and  insulted  in  the  midst  of  Divine  service  by  the  Cam- 
bricige  gownsmen, — Behold  our  reasons  of  Dissent,  written  with 
a  pen  of  iron  upon  brows  of  brass.  **  lliese  are  thy  gods,  O 
'^Israel." 

Art.  X.  A  Descripihn  of  Greenkntd,  by  Hans  Egede,  who  was  a 
Missionaij  in  that.  Gountry  for  twenty-five  Years.    A  New  Edi- 

•  tien.  With  an  Historical  Introduction,  and  a  life  of  the  Author. 
Illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Greenland,  and  numerous  Engrfif tngs 

.    on  Wood.    8vp.  pp.  940.    Price  181.    1818. 

A  FACTITIOUS  and  most  extrayagant  inter^t  attaohei 
just  now,  and  will  for  some  time  to  come,  to  the  regions 
Bear  the  North  Pole.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  prodi^ 
gioos  attraction  that  there  is  in  roystery,^a  nati^tral  proTiaion, 
^may  we  not  belieTe  ?)  in  the  mind  of  man,  for  aiding  to.  put  it 
wnder  the  power  of  the  world  unknown,  toward  which  it  is 
pASsing.-^^The  feeling  excited  by  the  project  and  outsel  of  the 
4)Boeot  expeditions,  was  immeasurably  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  oonceiyable  good  that  any  mortal  anticipated  from  even  their 
•oinpletest  success.  And  it  is  really  one  of  the  ohief  consola^ 
lions  felt  for  the  general  fiulure,  and  for  the  disappointment 
jOaused  by  the  partial  success,  that  there  still  remains  ofer  those 
regionv  a  do^d  of  mystery  to  indulge  our  imaginataoos  io« 
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It  seems  to  be  now  brought  within  moderate  probability,  by 
the  perseverance  of  the  exploring  spirit,  that  in  two  or  three 
years  more,  it  will  be  decidedly  known,  in  what  form  the  tracts 
of  snow  and  ice  and  sea  in  that  dark  north-west  are  arranged, 
and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  communication  with  the  remoter 
ocean.  It  will  then  be  curious  to  observe  how  soon  every  one 
will  cease  to  care  about  the  matter,  when  once  the  questioni  so 
long  agitated  are  practically  answered.  Let  the  adyenturen 
take  their  ships  round  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west  extre- 
mities of  America,  and  there  will  be  excited,  when  this  is  known, 
a  momentary  tumult  of  exultation;  but  it  will  very  soon  come  to 
be  felt  that  those  ultimate  masses  of  sterility  are  just  no  better 
than  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Cape  Parry  and  Cape  Franklin,—^ 
or  if  those  promontories  are  to  have  some  names  expressive  of 
loyalty  or  patriotism, — will  become  of  no  more  account  than 
Cupe  Horn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continuity  of  land  shall 
be  encountered  in  the  north-east  quarter,  and  thus  an  end  put 
to  all  speculation  and  fancy,  the  whole  subject  and  interest  wiD 
instantly  vanish  like  a  dream,  leaving  all  tlie  long  train  of  ear- 
nest imaginings,  and  theorizings,  and  strenuous  practical  eflfiirtSy 
protracted  for  ages,  to  be  remembered  as  ^  much  ado  about 
*  nothing.' 

Greenland,  as  stretching  away  into  that  night  of  our  geogra* 
pliical  knowledge,  shares  materially  in  the  interest  which  roust 
hover  over  those  tracts  yet  some  time  longer.  It  has  also  of 
its  own  a  circumstance  of  great  excitement  to  the  imaginatioii, 
in  the  thick  veil  that  has  been  drawn  for  centuries  on  its  eastern 
side,  once  the  well-known  abode  (rf  civilized  and  Christianiied 
colonies.  It  has  another  attraction  in  having  been,  on  its  western 
coast,  the  scene  of  eminent  Christian  charity  and  zeal,  in  the 
missionary  labours  of  that  excellent  fraternity  whose  energy 
conquers  all  extremities  of  climate,  and  whose  patience  is  never 
exhausted  by  the  perversities  and  incapacity  of  man.  For  its 
physical  character  and  appearances,  too,  the  tract  is  worth  a 
description,  when  a  man  hcui  staid  long  enough  there  to  be  able 
to  describe  it,  though  it  would  not  have  been  worth  his  staying 
so  long  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  reprint  of  a 
book  now  growing  rather  old,  will  be  an  acceptable  companioa 
of  the  various  new  ones,  which  are  from  month  to  month  making 
the  most  of  our  previous  and  our  slowly  progressive  knowledge 
of  the  polar  regions.  The  Author  was  one  of  those  men  wbOi 
on  a  day  yet  to  come,  will  stand  among  the  brightest  and  most 
exalted  of  the  human  race,  when  the  far  greater  part  of  what 
has  been  accounted  the  nost  splendid,  will  be  turned  into  **  the 
*^  blackness  of  darkness."  lie  was  one  of  those  men  whoas 
oouception  of  happiness  was  what  would  to  very  many  oiiici- 
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vated  persons  be  an  image  of  emphatic  misery.  His  notion  of 
happiness  was  that  of  devotins^  himself,  throne^  the  best  part 
of  iiis  life,  to  incessant,  exhausting  toils,  amidst  deprivation,  ri- 
gours of  climate,  disgusting  barbarism,  obtuseness  of  under-*  * 
standing,  and  the  profoundest  heathen  ignorance,  in  order  to 
raise  from  such  a  region  some  tribute  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  impart  the  blessings  of  his  liingdom  to  some  of 
these  wretched  outcasts.  When  his  advanced  age  and  failing 
strength  oould  support  this  service  no  longer,  he  left  his  son  to 
occupy  the  field,  and  spent  his  fevv  remaining  years  in  co  ope* 
rating,  at  Copenhagen,  by  every  aid  within  the  compass  of-  his 
knowledge  and  never-remitting  zeal.  His  death,  referred,  hy 
a  typographical  mistake,  in  the  *  Sketch  of  his  Life^  here 
introduced,  to  the  year  1758,  took  place  about  1742,  the  year 
following  that  in  which  he  publi^ihed  this  work  on  Greenland^ 
a  translation  of  which  was  printed  in  England  in  1745.^  We 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever,  till  now,  been  reprinted. 

To  this  edition,  there  is  prefixed  a  well  written  and  very  en- 
tertaining ^  Historical  Introduction,*  relating  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  the  visits  aiid  adventures  of  various  navigators^ 
4he  settlements  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists,  and  the  most  cha- 
racteristic particulars  of  both  the  people  and  the  country.  * 

The  hideous  bleakness  ot  the  tract  did  not  prevent  its  being 
rendered  prolific  by  imagination.     The  chief  incitement  to  many 
of  the  earlier  voyages,  was  *  a  received  opinion  that  the  country 
*  contained  numerous  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
Old  chronicles  relate  that 

— -*  the  Frieslanders,  having  made  a  landing  upon  the  coast*  dis- 
'covered  some  wretched  cabins  just  rising  above  the  earth,  around 
which  lay  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  ore.  Each  of  the  sailors  helped 
himself  to  as  much  as  he  could  carry  away.  But,  when  they  were  re- 
treating to  the  shore,  in  order  to  re-embark  with  their  treasure,  they 
saw  some  human  fprms,  as  ugly  as  devils,  issuing  out  of  their  earthem 
huts,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  accompanied  with  dogs  of  vast 
size.  Before  all  the  sailors  could  reach  the  shore,  some  of  them  were 
seized  by  these  frightful  archers,  who  tore  them  limb  from  limb  within 
si^ht  of  their  companions.  The  Danish  Chronicle  adds,  that  this  re- 
gion is  so  rich  that  it  is  peopled  only  by  devils.'  ^ 

We  think  we  have  remarked  it  is  not  uncommon  for  legends 
of  wild  and  barbarian  fancy  to  contain  this)  one  point  of  sober 
sense  and  truth, — the  association  of  riches  and  evil  spirits. 

The  few  recorded  particulars  are  collected  to  form  a  scanty 
bistory  of  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  colony  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  of  the  very  memorable  circumstance  of  the  preclusioii 
of  all  further  intercourse  with  them  or  knowledge  of  them,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  formation  of  an  im« 
penetrable  barrier  of  ice.    Many  attempts  were  subsequently 


But  at  the  same  time  he  appears  almoat  in  the  light  tf  > 
aceptical  philosopher  when  compared  with  the  people  Moettf 
whom  be  lived,  whose  capacity  of  belieYinf(  the  monntroMtics 
€tf  wild  and  superstitious  tradition  was  altogether  ttnlimiced. 
To  himself  be  might  seem  to  be  in  a  very  tigoroua  e»ercii»  of 
judgooieBt,  while  disbelieving  so  many  things  heM  ia  oiiMt 
serious  faith  all  around  him ;  and  yet,  might  at  the  same^tioie 
be  beguiled  by  that  popular  faith  into  a  degree  of  creduli^  ^ 
which  he  would  not,  in  a  different  state  of  socielfi  hare  bey 
liable  to  yield.  . .  .- 

■  He  furnishes  an  ample  selection  of  the  feeble  bpMcics  ^ 
•OreeulaiMi  fantasy  and  superstition.  Their  natural  bi8tii|;|f  has  h$ 
.-krakens,  mermaids,  and  other  monsters.  Their  ci^  bitljivy  km 
its  race  of  dog- men,  the  form  in  which  barbarian  maKWb  hs^ 
preperved  the  tradition  of  the  Norwegian  coknists  OQoe  siettleA 
OB  the  west  coast,  and  extirpated  many  ages  sinoe  b«  lbs 
Skraellings,  the  savage  race  of  which  the  present  inhaMipBti 
fre  considennl  as  the  descendants.  Their  s(»enGe,  if  sudi  a  tens 
may  be  so  applied,  may  be  exemplified  in  Uieir  manner  of 
explaining  lightning  and  the  aurora-borealis,  wbiob  pbenooMW 
Me  causal  they  say,  by  the  souls  of  the  departed  .playiaig  st 
foot- ball  in  Heayen,  with  the  head  of  a  morse.  Their  soiciiee  of 
practical  application  consbts  in  spells  and  P^J  J^Kgl^y*  I' 
their  religion,  their  ideas  of  their  supreme  oeiog,  denomuutsd 
Torngarsuk,  might  be  expected  to  be  the  types  of  wbatsfif 
their  sages,  angekkoks,  can  conceive  of  subUmity.  Thsir 
•potions  of  the  sul^t  differ,  but  see  bow  they  vie  with  ois 
another  in  elevation, — with  one  exception  : 

'  <  Some  of  the  angekkoks  say  he  is  without  any  form  or 
others  give  him  that  of  a  bear ;  others  again  pretend  he  has  n 
'body  and  but  one  arm ;  and  some  make  him  as  little  as  a  fiyr 
,  There  are  those  who  hold  he  is  immortal,  and  others,  that  a  paf  of 
wind  can  kill  him.  They  assign  him  his  abode  in  the  lower  ra^Mtf 
of  the  earth,  where  they  tell  you  there  is  consUntly  fine  taaJbrnff 
weather,  good  water,  deer,  and  fowls,  in  abundance.  They  also  mf 
he  lives  in  the  abater ;  wherefore,  when  Ihey  come  to  any  water*  of 
which  they. have  not  drunk  before,  and  Uiere  be  any  old  man  in  th^ 
company,  they  make  him  drink  first,  in  order  to  take  away  its  Ton- 

Sirsuk,  or  the  malignant  quality  of  die  water,  which  mqiht  anke 
em  sick,  and  kill  them.' 

r  There  is  another  personage  of  great  oonsaqnence  bk  tUf 
xnythplogy,  the  <  ^^randame  of  the  said  Tomgaraoi^  *  or  (ai 
<' others  will  have  it)  bis  lady  daughter,  a  true  term^nntand 
<  ghastly  woman,  who  is  said  to  have  a  band  as  big  as  liie  liB 
-f  of  a  whale,  with  which,  if  she  bits  any  body,  he  is  at 
*  stroke  mo|ise-dead.* 

*  Sbeisiaidtodvelli]^thelovrerparUoftbetarihnBdtrtht 
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as  the  empirf  mrer  all  fiahea  aAd  aea-animals.  The'baaoh  placed 
'  her  lamp,  iato  which  the  train  oil  of  the  lamp  dripa  dowki»- 
aa  with  all  kinda  of  aea-fowla*  awimming  in  and  hovering  about 
^t  the  entry  of  her  abode  ia  a  corps  de  garde  of  aea-doga^ 
mount  the  ^uard,  and  s^and  aentinela  at  her  gatea  to  keep  out 
rowd  of  petitionevB.' 

»iie  baf  the  anffekkoks,  or  priests,  or  enchanters,  as  titey 
be  denominatedi  can  make  any  attempt  to  eet  into  her 
Mice,  and  they  most  be  accompanied  and  aided  oy  a  sort  of 
rlian  spirits,  named  Torngak.  There  is  a  cnrious  descrip*^' 
>f  the  journey  to  the  '  residence  of  this  deviVs  grandame/ 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  .object  of  the  enterprise,  which 
Dooly'is,  to  compel  her  to  break  up,  or  rather  to  breal^. 
r  her,  a  kintl  of  enchantment,  by  which -she  selfishly  and 
(nantly  attracts  into  her  yicinity  all  the  fishes  and  other 
le  animala  which  are  of  the  noost  importance  to  ibe.Greenf* 
^ra,  so  that  the  crood  people  wouI4  be  in  danger '  of  perish* 
oniess  something  were  done.  Throiigh  noany  drear; 
rs,  and  frightful  scrapes,  the  wizzard  and  nis  guide  reacli  a( 
h— 

apartment  of  the  infernal  goddess,  whot  offended  at  this  ixamtb* 
id  yiait,  ahews  a  most  ghast^  and  wrathful  countenance,  pulling 
air  off  her  head.  She  thereupon  seizes  a  wet  wins  of  a  fowl, 
i  she  lights  in  the  fire,  and  claps,  to  their  noses,  which  makai 

very  famt  and  sick,  and  they  become  her  prisoners.  But  the 
anter  or  angekkok,  (bein^  beforehand  instructed  by  his  Tomgak, 
to  act  his  part  in  this  dismal  expedition,)  takes  hold  of  her  by 
iair,  and  arubs  and  bangs  her  so  long  till  she  loses  her  strengtn 
fields  I  and  in  this  combat  his  finniliar  spirit  does  not  stand  iole, 
ays  about  her  with  might  and  main.* 

ia  more  to  the  purpose,  however,  than  even  all  this  '  drub- 
ig  and  banging,'  to  catch  and  pull  away  some  kind  of  obann 
ih  hangs  about  ber  face,  for  a  descriptbn  of  which  a  refereuet 
ade  to  another  work  of  our  Author.  It  is  this  charm  which 
ra  and  keeps  all  the  fishes,  and  as  soon  aa  she  ia  deprived^i^f 
ley  instantly  and  eagerly  make  off  to  where  they  can  meet 

the  nets,  hooks,  and  harpoons  of  the  Greenlanders.  / 

his  beldame^s  share  of  the  space  in  tlie  interior  of  the  earth, 
IS,  by  the  description,  undesirable  enough  ;  hut  somewhere 
bat  interior,  is  the  region  which  is  accounted  the  very  best 
ptacle  of  departed  spirits.  And  the  rule  of  aSMignment  of 
iiapptest  locality,  is  extremely  remarkable,  a  striking  singn* 
y  among  the  notions  of  barbarous  tribes,  and  expressive  of 
nfaig  for  which  we  might  forgive  them  some  of  their  ailly 
ms,  and  some  of  their  disgusting  habits.  The  preference 
D,  in  the  albtmeut  of  abode,  as  mentionad  in  tiia  feUowtng 
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extract,  is  the  nmre  remarkabie  as  ooDtrasted  fiitb  the  paniReh 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  mytbeleffy,  which  eunfera  lh«  inert 
delif^itlul  reckon  of  i\\e  other  world  on  the  aoula  of  the  woel 
dreadliil  8laus2:hter«'r8,  who,  in  evidence  of  their  faithfully-  re- 
taining Ibeir  diaraeter  and  taste,  will  have  the  skulla  of  their 
enemies  lor  drinkins^  cups.  - 

■*  They  have  got  no  notion  of  any  different  ttate  of  aonb  after 
death  ;  but  they  fancy  that  all  the  deceased  go  into  the  land  of  thv 
souls,  as  thcv  term  it.  Nevertheless  tliey  assign  two  rrtreata  ftr 
departed  souls,  viz.  some  go  to  Hetven.  and  some  to  the  centre  dF 
the  Earth  ;  but  this  lower  retirement  is  in  their  opinion  the pleasaa 
test,  inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  them»elveii  in  a  delicious  countrr,  when: 
the  sun  shines  contiouallv*  with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  all  aorta  of 
choice  provision.  But  this  is  only  the  receptacfe  of  such  women  as^ 
die  in  labour,  and  of  those  that,  going  a  whale-fishinr*  perish  at  aea;' 
this  being  their  reward  to  compensate  the  hardships  thej  have  miller* 
gdne  in  this  lite ;  all  the  rcbt  flock  tu  heaven.* 

We  understand  the  Author  to  tiieun  females  in  the  aeooqd 
deacriptive  specification, — *  those  that,  goinic^  &t^  &c.%  but 
iVe  caunot  be  certain.  The  won. en  have  an  ac<ive  patt  allotted  ui 
tlie  whale-fishery,  the  larp^e  boats  of  that  service  being  ruwed 
by  them  almost  exclusively* 

'  That  the  s^upposed  diflerence  of  future  destiny  ahouM  not  bi 
great  enou^^h  to  threaten  to  any  estate  of  misery,  will  appear  the 
ksa  strange  if  we  admit  our  Auth<H'*s  estimate  of  the  i^eiirrd 
character  of  the  Greeulandcrs,  whom  he  describes  as  nearly  al 
^ery  harmless  bein;;^. 

*  Though  they  are  yet  subject  to  do  government,  nor  know  gf  m^ 
iDSgistrateSy  or  laws,  or  anv  sort  .of  discipline,  yet  ihey  are  so  fif 
from  being  lawless  or  disorderly,  that  they  are  a, law  to  tbemclffisi 
tlieir  even  temper  and  good  nature  mnking  them  hhnrrrr  n  riijiAs 
aad  orderly  behaviour  towards  one  another.  Oiie  cannot  aiiita||i 
admire  how  peaceably,  lovingly,  and  united  they  live  togeiKsrl 
hatred  and  envy,  strifes  and  jars,  are  never  heard  of  nnoiig  ihai^ 
*iVnd  although  it  may  happen  that  one  bears  a  grudge  to  another«  MS 
it  never  breaks  out  into  any  scolding  orfightmg;  neither  have  thsf 
any  words  to  express  such  pa^sions^  or  any  injurious  and  provolng 
terms  of  quarrtlhng.' 

It  is  admitted,  howevor^  that  such  m  tliins^  as  a  murder  has 
been  known  to  happen,  iii  which  case  the  retribution  would  boa 
retaliation  executed  hy  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  peraon.  It 
is  accounted  juat,  and  even  beiievolf iit,  to  destroy  audi  persoao  aa 
are  believed  to  exercise  a  maligU4nt  power  of  witchcrafiu 

1 1  is  true,  that  with  the  praise  of  \  heir  barmlesaueaa,  tlio  bowft 
Missbnary  mingles  the  most  downii^ht  imputatiooa  of  atupidky. 
And  the  accounts  given  hy  the  missioDAries  of  tlie  United  Bru* 
iliri'U,  confirm  this  estimate  of  tUeir  mental  faculties^  even  t#thu 
length/  we*  almtet  fear»  of  inwIidatiBg  Eged6*s  judgemeiii  ihaft 


eiUcnihn  nAulhi  Tf&^  fben  geoemliy  to  a  respcoNibledegfiBeaC' 
the  intell«*ctiul  9taiuUirfi.  /         . 

At  %\ie  samp  ttine,  Uipy  famish  one  of  the  many  exemilifkitt* 
tkms  of  the  woiiderlul  p^^rfei'iion  to  which  t lie  faculties  pay  bo- 
disciplined  uiidt^r  Uir  influeiieeoran  im  nodiate  constant  fttleroat/ 
aa<l  imperimis  iiecesVuy.  In  the  exquisite  perceptions  and  adroitfu 
ness  displayed  io  catch i ni^  seals^  ami  lish,  and  fowl,  we  see  what 
mi^ht  he  attaioed  by  them  in  other  departments. of  exercise  and: 
iimprovc'fiM^^  were  ii  posHiUe  to  .nuke  the  interest  as  pres^i.nf. 
anil  compulsory  as  tbut  of  obaininijfood.  Tlie  descriptions  c^ 
the  manner  of  their  prose[*utinsc  this  i(rand  I|;^usines8  of  their  life, 
are  amonsf  the  mtwt  curious  thint^s  in  the  book.  And  it  almost 
entirely  consists  of  curious  thincrs,  described  and  related  in  the 
direct  lively  manner  of  a  than  most  intimately  conversant  with, 
the  matters  of  which  he  is  tellin*^.  The  utter  simplicity  with, 
which  every  thin^  is  told|  the  ab!!ience  of  all  mana^enent  and ' 
nicety  of  phrase,  will  require  that  the  reader  should  not  be  fa^ti* 
dious  when  |>erusin^  the  parts  descriptive  of  the  inconceivably 
filthy  and  loathsome  habits  of  tfie  people,  it  is  beyontt  the  power 
of  civilised  comprehension  how  human  creatures  could  ever  hav# 
been  content  in  such  a  condition.  And  it  greatly  heightens  our 
atlniiration  of  the  generous  and  disinterested  spirit  of  the  men 
^lat  could,  io  order  to  promote  their  welfare,  suodue  the  violent 
lepu^nance  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  to  living  amoojf^ 
them  — Th(  re  was  a  kind  of  propriety  in  reprinting  the  book,  re^ 
garded  m  the  lii^ht  of  a  tribute  to  the  admirable  Christian  bene- 
Tolence  of  its  Author  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  also  be 
liceeptable  to  the  ptiblic«  at  this  time  of  zeal  for  missions  and  pohtr 
geography.  We  will  terminate  this  notice  with  that  account  of 
a  aea^moiister  which  has  been  so  often  adverted  to,  the  veracity 
tt  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  is  beyond  all  doubly 
while  nevertheless  it  is  likely  enough  that  stiJrprise  and  fear  mi^tft 
aaconsciouMly  exaggerate  the  portentous  pbenometion.  It  is  ok» 
wervable  that  our  Author  does  not  precisely  say  that  he  himeelf 
faw  it,  though  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  this  from  the  positive 
ierais  he  employs  in  the  description.  Referring  to  the  legendary 
aeconnts  of  a  variety  of  enormous  marine  animals,  he  aays,    . 

*  But  none  of  them  have  been  seen  by  us,  or  any  of  eor  time,  that 
iever  I  could  hear,  save  that  most  dreadful  «ea-moDster.  that  shewed 
ilseJrupon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  year  1 7!)  4,  off  our  new  co> 
lony  in  6  V.  This  monster  was  of  so  huge  a  size,  that  coming  out  of 
the  water,  its  head  reached  as  high  as  the  mast-head ;  its  body  was  as 
bulky  as  the  ship,   and  three  or  four  times  as  long.    It  had  a  long 

Cinted  soomU  and  spouted  like  a  whale ;  great  broad  paws,  and  the 
dy  seemed  covered  with  shell-work,  its  skin  very  rugged  and  uii* 
,  evea.   ^  The  under  part  of  its  body  wa^  shaped  Itice  an  enormous  huge 
lerpenti  and  when  it  dived  i^aia  uadairwafeti  i^^luaged  backwam 
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Art.  I.  An  Aeeount  of  the  Kingdcm  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  TerfUo* 
ties  annexed  to  this  Dominion  by  the  House  of  Gorkha,  By  Francis 
Hamijton,  (formerly  Buchanan,)  M.D.  Felbw  of  the  Royal  So* 
cieties  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Eir- 
gravings.    4to.    pp.  364.    Price  21.  2b.  I8l^. 

▼T^IlIS  work  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  very  etttn^^t^  in- 
-^  quiry,  prosecuted  with  a  highly  meritorious  fiersev^ran^^' 
•i»d  nainuteness.  Whoever  has  dispositioti  or  <)ccaMon  to  ftpply* 
IwDseif,  quite  as  ja  study,  t6  the  exocmhiatron  of  thie  state,  tm^ 
iicMis,  ami  history  of  the  tract  in  (Question,  will  find  it  of  e^« 
cpttent  service ;  and  we  can  well  conceive  that  the  collecttoik 
<rf  iitformaiion  from  which  it  is  shaped,  may  hate  beetl  of  ncittte* 
sHI  ttso  to  the  Ittdtan  Government  in  their  diplomatic  and  nfii- 
Ittilry  transactions  on  the  northern  edcre  of  the  ertiplre.  To  tUb 
lAere  general  reader,  who  feels  no  concern  about  Nepal,  b^^ 
)(Ood  the  wish  to  be  informed,  in  an  easy  and  anmsiti^  wiiy,  of 
ifbat  may  be  the  most  prominently  remarkable  within  a'  b^Haia 

Krtion  more  of  Asiatic  territory,  much  secluded,  and  previously 
t  Ktile  traversed  by  our  explorers,*  Dr.  Hamilton's  Will  not 
be  so  pleasant  a  book  aS  that  of  the  Tate  Col.  Kirkpatrick-, 
tbougl»  greatly  exceeding  it  in  the  quantity,  and  probably  in 
tke  accuracy,  of  information. 

Itis  not  giv>en,  like  the  Coloners  book,  in  the  entertainittg 
form'  of  a  ilarrative  of  travelling  and  residence.  This  could  nol- 
Ulive  been  done,  we  s»hould  judge,  without  making  it  far  too 
massive  a  book,  the  Doctor's  visit  in  th^  country  having  been 
of  the  duration  of  fourteen  months,  and  his  researches  extrertiely 
assiduous  and  diversified.  His  work  is  their  condensed  result, 
consisting  of  a*  vast  number  of  particulars,  each  one  of  which' 
inust  have  cost  a  distinct  observation  or  inquiry,  and  in  some 
instances  a  considerable  compass  abd  serbeft  of  inquirtetf.    Tbat 
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many  of  these  may  have  been  of  use,  as  additions  to  the  know- 
ledge  which  it  is  important  that  the  governors  of  a  state  shoald 
have  of  its  neighbours  and  enemies,  will  be  a  compensation  to 
the  Author  for  knowing  how  deficient  they  must  be  in  general 
attraction. 

It  is  very  properly  the  main  business  of  the  work,  to  makt 
out  a  distinct  account  of  the  multitu<le  of  tribes,  or  raoeSy  or 
nations,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  that  inhabit  the  nther 
extensive  territory  now  brought,  by  a  long  course  of  conquests, 
treacheries,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Gorkha,  And  the  reader  is  confounded  by  the  nam- 
ber  of  sections  and  differences  into  which  a  depraTed  and 
wretched  portion  of  the  human  race  was  in  this  tract  Avided* 
We  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  business  of  the  Power 
of  Evil  is  the  most  effectually  done  by  mankind  as  existing  in 
separate  small  assemblages,  did  there  not  appear  to  be  a  rival 
infernality  in  the  process  by  which  the  many  small,  are  amalga- 
mated into  one  or  a  few  large  communities. 

It  was  Dr.  H.'s  laborious  task,  to  ascertain  the  respective 
characteristics  of  these  distinguishable  components  of  the  king- 
dom which  as  yet  serves  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  proud 
ancient  empire  of  China,  and  the  proud  uptart  empire  of  the 
intruders  from  the  West,  which  is  hated  and  dreaded  by  all  the 
East,  and  by  which,  with  perhaps  some  unintentional  co-oppra- 
tion  of  Russia,  it  is  not  improbable  that  every  polity  in  the  Bait 
is  destined  to  be  overturned.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  intervening 
State,  that  prevents  the  collision  of  the  two  Empires,  has  givsB 
strong  signs  of  being  itself  a  most  ungracious  thing  to  be  in 
contact  with  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  one  of 
these  days,  *  the  House  of  Gorkha*  will,  very  unwittmglyf 
come  to  the  honour  of  assigning  some  of  its  apartmeots,  iM 
some  of  its  demesnes,  to  an  English  resident  and  eucampflMBt;' 
the  commander  of  which  encampment  might  happen,  at  Iciwiw 
opportunities,  to  fancy  be  had  something  to  say  even  to  tha 
mandarins  of  the  neighbouring  border.  When,  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  the  whole  of  the  said  demesne  merges,  in  tha 
next  stage  of  time,  in  the  improving  estate  of  the  great  PhH 
prietor  from  the  West,  it  will  be  Very  curious  to  observe  what 
sensations  are  propagated  across  the  continent  to  Gehol  and 
Pekin,  and  whether  there  is  any  better  chance  for  Lord  Ann 
herst,  should  it  be  his  lot  to  condescend  to  repeat  his  visit  of 
ceremony.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  ko*tou  will  be  dis*  • 
pensed  with,  and  even  the  price  of  tea  reduced,  sooner  than  a 
western  province  of  the  ^  celestial  empire*  shall  admit  the  de* 
filement  of  a  British  official  residence,  with  a  military  foroe,j 
within  its  confines. 

But  it  is  well  to  know  what  this  intermediate  State  is  oom- 
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poneA  oF;  and  Dr.  H.  has  dilis^ently  investigated  its  materials; 
has  inquired  nbere  and  in  ivhat  state  they  were  original! y/ound| 
ivhat  removals,  transmutations,  substitutions,  and  new  combina- 
tions, they  have  undergone,  and  what  are  their  present  cundi- 
tion  and  relations,  local,  physical,  superstitious,  political,  and 
military.  The  counti^y  too  is  amply  described,  as  to  tlie  great 
features  in  which  its  form  is  cast,  and  its  natural  history,  its 
capabilities  of  cultivation,  and  its  monumental  traces  of  former 
ages. 

Any  attempt  here  at  an  abstract  of  such  a  crowded  miscel- 
lany, IS  out  of  the  question.  The  briefest  possible  enumeration 
of  particulars,  would  extend  to  a  length  far  beyond  the  al- 
lowance of  our  pageSt .  A  few  notices  of  the  most  remarkable, 
are  all  that  are  requisite  for  giving  a  slight  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  book  and  of  its  subject, 

*  Nepal,  a  name  celebrated  in  Hindu  legend,  in  a  strict  sense, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  that  country  only  winch  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kathmandu,  the  capital :  but  at  present  it  is  usually  given  to  the 
whole  territory  o£  the  Gorkha  Rajas,  which  occupies  about  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude*  and  five  of  latitude. 

'  The  numerous  valleys  among  the  prodigious  mountains,  of  which 
Kepal  in  its  extended  sense  consists,  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
that  differ  very  much  in  language,  and  somcwhut  in  customs.  All 
that  have  any  sort  of  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  Hboriginal,  like 
their  neighbours  of  Rhotan  to  the  east^  are,  by  their  features,  clearly 
marked  as  belonging  to  the  Tartar  or  Chinese  race  of  men,  and 
have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  Hindus.  The  {ime  when  the 
Hindus  penetrated  into  these  regions  is  very  uncertain.' 

It  is  judged,  that  about  as  long  since  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  a  great  Apostle  of  Buddhism,  ^  who  is  supposed 
*  to  be  still  alive  in  the  person  whom  we  call  the  Grand  Lama/ 
appeared  in  these  wild  valleys,  to  supplant  the  ruder  paganism 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  notions,  institutes,  and  habits  which 
were,  in  their  turn,  at  a  much  later  period,  to  come  under  a 
Brahmiuical  process  of  censure  and  extermination,  when  pow- 
erful irruptions  were  made  from  the  south  by  the  Hindoos^ 
strictly  so  culled.  Dr.  H.  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  4Uthoi-> 
rity  of  the  tradition  which  dates  the  commencement  of  this  pro<*^ 
cess  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  beginning:  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  course  pursued  by  these  intrusive  reformers,  was 
not,  in  one  part  at  least  of  the  new  field,  remarkable  for  gen- 
tleness and  persuasion.  They  proceeded  on  the  same  prin- 
dples  as  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  ;  arud  their  descendants  applaud 
the  system. 

'  In  conformity  with  this  common  principle,  all  the  chiefs  west 
of  the  river  Kali,  glory  in  having  either  totally  expelled  or  extirpated 
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the  orisinal  inhabitants,  and  in  having  established,  in  its  full  heigfati 
the  purity  of  the  Hindu  doctrines.  To  the  east  oi  the  Kali»  the  . 
chiere  have  not  been  actuated  by  so  pure  a  zeal,  and  not  only  have 
permitted  many  of  the  mountain  tribes  to  remain  and  pracdse  their 
abominations,  but  have  themselves  relaxed,  in  many  esaeptial  pmntSi 
from  the  rules  of  cast.' 

To  be  of  pure  Hindoo  descent,  is  a  matter  of  pride,  it  aeeqia, 
in  Nepal,  and  the  Hindoo  race  has,  in  point  of  rank  and  im- 
portance, whatever  the  numbers  may  be,  the  predomibaDcein  the 
country,  under  the  general  denomination  of  Rajpoots.  In  the 
differeut  parts  of  it,  however,  their  customs  have  Decome  mo4i« 
fied  into  considerable  diflTerences  from  one  another.  To  discii- 
minate  these,  through  all  the  localities,  intermixtures,  iMid  tra- 
ditions of  descent,  was  a  task  which  we  really  compassionate  tlie 
man  who  was  doomed  to  undertake. 

The  Hindoos  of  these  mountainous  regions,  chiefly  of  mizsd 
descent,  are  instinct,  it  seems,  with  a  more  active  kind  of  de- 
pravity than  those  on  the  plains  of  Hindoostan.  They  sjre  de- 
scribed as  ^  deceitful  and  treacherous,  cruel  and  am^g^ant  to- 
^  wards  those  in  their  power,  and  abjectly  meao  towards  those 
^  from  whom  they  ex))ect  favour.'  \Vi(h  a  boundless  libertibnism 
they  combine  a  furious  jealousy,  which  often  produces  natSMfoir 
nation. 

'  For  this  they  are  all  prepared,  by  wearins^  a  large  knift  m 
their  eirdle,  and  the  point  of  honour  requires  them  never  to  rat 
until  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  man  who  has  been  sospeGled, 
The  jealous  man  watches  his  opportunity  for  months,  and  erai  fer 
years,  should  his  adversary  be  on  his  guard ;  and,  having  at  length 
found  a  favourable  time,  with  one  stroke  of  his  knife  in  the  throat 
of  his  rival  he  satibfies  his  revenge.' 

This,  and  the  other  hateful  characteristics  of  the  nooantaia 
Hindoos,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Magars,  a  powerfol  tribe 
or  nation,  to  which  the  i^eigning  bouse  of  Gorkha  bekwn 
though  it  pretends  to  be  descended  from  a  pure  Hindoo  origin. 
This  seems  to  be  the  favoured  tribe,  and  it  furnishes  the  nuon 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  it  has  hot 
very  partially  yielded  itself  to  the  BrnhminiQal  institutions.  The 
Newars,  another  numerous  race,  addicted  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  far  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  other 
of  the  mountain  tribes,  adhere,  for  the  greatest  proportion,  to 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  A  few  have  degenerated  to.tke  worse 
superstition  of  Seeva.  Dr.  H.  marks  some  material  differeooes 
between  Buddhism  as  professed  in  Nepal,  and  as  maintained 
in  the  Burman  empire.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  cite  Hie 
explanation  given  of  the  term  Buddha,  which  is  not  die  d«BO- 
mjnatipn  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  of    a  powerfol  persona 
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lti(elIig6Dce  pioteed\t^  from  faiitiy  and  holding  a  Ibtlj  official 
station  in  the  government  and  instructioh  of  the  world.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  these  Intelligences,  \Vhoy  or  some  of 
virbomy  it  seems,  hav^  assumed  the  human  form  on.  earth,  in 

0  der  to  renovate  the  economy  of  the  moral  world.  The  deno^ 
mination  means  something  of  this  kind ;  but,  certainly,  (rf  all 
things  that  evet*  were  attempted  to  be  brought  into  definition  6t 
eliicidation,  the  denominations  and  dogmas  of  eastern!  rnytho- 
logy  give  the  most  deserved  reward  to  those  who  can  wasi^ 
their  time  tMA  laboufr  on  sfucb  vanities.  The  whole  dbfih^  is  ^ 
mockery  of  sill  intelligence.  It  is  as  if  d  man  shdufid  atteinpt 
to  shape  defined  f^rVns  6f  smoke. — The  lower  casts  of  the  I^ud- 
dhists^  oiii*  Author  says, 

<  will  worship  almost  any  thing  that  i^  called  a'  god;  which  is,  iil-^ 
deed,  usual  with  all  Hindoos  of  their  rank.  Some  of  our  Sepoys* 
who  ^ete  Brahtnins,  immediately  ispoti  our  arrival  at  Swayamfobun'atU^ 
the  temple  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Buddhists,  took  flowers  and 
consecrated  WAter^  and  went  round  the  hill,  offering  some  to  every 
image  which  they  saw,  and  among  others,  to  that  of  Sakyd  Sin'sha. 

1  happened  to  oe  standing  near  it  with  my  Brahmin,  who  asked 
them  if  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  informed  them  thtft 
they  were  worshipping  Buddna.  At  thfs  the  poor  fellows  were  mucH 
ashamed.  However,  an  old  havildar  (serjeant)  comforted  them  by 
observing,  that,  on  the  march  to  Bombay  under  General  Goddard, 
they  had  often  seen  this  deity,  and  that  their  worshipping  him 
seemed  to  be  very  lucky,  as  the  army  had  great  success.' 

There  is  one  low  cast  named  Got,  and  designated  as  gar- 
deners. One  of  them,  employed  by  Dr.  H.  in  collecting  plants^ 
and  described  by  him  as  ^  a  mild  attentive  creature,'  gave,  and 
repeatedly  confirmed  to  him,  a  very  remarkable  account  of  a 
religious  ceremony.  As  to  its  truth  respecting  one  point,  the 
most  odious  rite  in  the  service,  Dr.  H.  professes  that  his  opinion 
was  left  in  suspense.  No  reliance,  he  says,  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  veracity  of  any  class  in  Nepal ;  but  we  think  it  is  apparent, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  his  informant,  that  he  is 
much  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  of  the  following  statement. 

*  At  certain  temples  dedicated  to  Bhawani^  which  word  means 
merely  the  Goddess^  the  Got  attend  to  dance  in  masks;  and  on  thesef 
occasions,  ten  of  them  represent  Singhini,  Vyaghrini,  Indrani, 
Bhairavi,  Bhawani,  Varahi,  Vaishnavi,  Kumari,  Brahmaoi,  and  Ga- 
nesa :  while  four  others  represent  Mahakal,  Nandiswar,  Vyndhyis- 
war,  and  Nasadeva,  who  are  the  instructors  (Gurus)  of  the  other 
ten  deities.  From  those  who  come  to  worship  at  the  temple,  the 
(jrot  that  represent  these  deities  accept  of  spirituous  liquors,  which 
they  drink  out  of  human  skulls,  till  they  become  elevated  and  dance 
in  a  furious  manner,  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  inspiration, 
nth    e  same  manner  they  drink  tne  blood  of  the  animals  which  art 
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offered  a«  sacrifices.  In  these  temples  the  priests  are  Acharif  (an 
order  before  dc&cribed,)  who  at  the  sacrifices  read  the  forma  of 
prayer  (Mantras)  proper  for  the  occasion,  but  retire  when  the  ani* 
mal  is  about  to  be  killed  by  the  Got  who  represents  Bhairavi.  The 
ahrine  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  are  kept,  is  always  abut,  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  enter  but  the  priest,  and  the  Gota  who  per^ 
aonate  in  masks  these  deities.  Once  in  twelve  years  the  Raja  ofaia 
«  solemn  sacrifice.  It  consists  of  two  men  of  such  rank  tluit  ihey 
wear  a  thread ;  of  two  buffaloes,  two  goats,  two  rams,  two  cocfcs» 
two  ducks,  and  two  fishes.  The  lower  animals  are  first  aacrificed» 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  multitiido 
their  blood  is  drunk  by  the  masked  Cots*  After  this,  the  huoun 
victims  are  intoxicated,  and  carried  into  the  shrine,  where  the  mask 
representing  Dhairavi  cuts  their  throats,  and  sprinkles  their  b(ood 
-on  the  idols.  Their  skulls  are  then  formed  into  cups,  which  aerve 
the  masks  for  drinking  in  their  horrid  rites.  I  questioned  the  mas 
repeatedly  on  the  subject,  and  he  always  related  the  ciroumatancea 
without  variation,  and  declared,  that  at  the  laat  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  offered  nine  years  previous  to  our  arrival  in  Nepal,  he  had  le- 
presented  Bhairavi,  and  with  his  own  hands  had  cut  she  throata  of 
the  victims.' — '  Although  be  spoke  of  the  human  sacrifice  wilh  con* 
siderable  glee,  as  being  attended  with  copious  potations  of  apirituoua 
liquor,  he  was  sliocked  when  I  asked  him  if  two  bulls  made  a  part  of 
the  offering.' 

There  is  enumerated  a  long  gradation  of  casts,  chiefly  diatin- 
guishedy  as  it  should  seem,  by  their  respective  employmenti, 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  of  no  avail  in  prevention  of  (be 
baseness  of  the  classes.  That  which  stands  last  in  the  liat,  aa 
the  vilest  of  all,  is  that  of  the  dressers  of  leather  and  shoe- 
makers. It  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  whether  it  is  the  em- 
ployment, or  something  less  palpable  and  mure  ceremooU, 
that  essentially  constitutes  the  distinction  of  each  class.  Tbb 
indeed  is  of  very  slight  importance  to  the  subjects  of  these  dfai- 
tinctions,  since  in  either  oase  their  allotment  clings  to  them 
with  the  same  pertinacity :  the  dresser  of  leather  and  aiaker  of 
shoes,  is  not  allowed  to  transfer  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
gp*eatly  superior  classes,  of  barbers,  washermen,  and  potmakers. 

Those  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  of  the  very  lowest  casts,  baTO 
the  consolation  of  looking  down  far  below  them  on  the  incom- 
parably baser  level  of  Musulmans  and  Christians,  to  partake  of 
whose  repasts,  or  pay  any  attention  to  whose  women,  would  be 
to  incur  a  flagrant  pollution  and  dishonour.  And  yet,  such  b 
the  incapacity  of  superstition  to  perceive  the  most  monstroda  in« 
congruiiies,  Hindoo  women  of  all  ranks  and  casts  are  reiadQy 
sold  as  slaves  to  either  Musulmans  or  Christians.  '  A  master 
<  or  a  parent  has  the  power  of  selling  his^  slave  or  child,  whose 
«  consent  is  not  asked,  who  thereby  loses  cast,  and  who, has  no 
*  alternative   but  to  adopt  the  religion  of  her  new  master/ 
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Among  the  Newars,  being  chiefly  BuddhistSy  a  widow  is  not 
Required  to  burn  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Among  the 
Hindoo  part  of  the  people,  this  custom  seems  more  prevalent. 
Dr.  H.  savs,  than  in  any  part  of  India  where  he  has  been,  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  excepted. 

The  inquisitive  industry  of  our  Author  has  collected  a  vast 
Bumber  of  the  maxims  and  rules,  and  modifications  of  rules, 
respecting  the  intercourse  or  non-intercourse  of  the  different 
ca^ts,  the  laws  and  licences  respecting  marriage  and  concu- 
binage, the  allowances  and  interdictions  respecting  food,  and  a 
numerous  miscellany  of  superstitious  whimsicalities  relative  to 
almost  everv  thing  in  the  economy  of  life.  It  is  marvellous  to 
think,  and  becomes  still  more  marvellous  at  every  renewed  re- 
flection, how  wild  human  animals,  that  spurn  all  principles  and 
restraints  of  justice,  and  charity,  and  reason,  and  common 
sense,  shall  yet  readily  yield  to  an  endless  complication  of  in- 
terferences, restrictions,  precautions,  mulcts,  and  sacrifices,  if 
but  an  infernal  authority  shall  advance  with  these  claims  upon 
them.  And  the  demand  seems  the  more  readily  submitted  to 
in  proportion  as  it  multiplies  among  the  people  those  distinc- 
tions and  repulsions  which  make  them  hate  one  another ;  as  if 
the  roost  vital  principle  of  vitality  itself  were  the  constant  feeling 
of  envying  and  hating,  or  despising  and  hating,  other  creatures 
of  the  same  nature. 

To  what  extent  the  Gorkha  dominion  invades  the  countries 
we  call  Thibet  and  Bootan,  seems  very  undefined  ;  but  at  any 
rate,  a  great  number  of  people  of  the  races  inhabiting  those  re- 

inoQS^  end  who  are  called .  Bhotiyas,  have  the  happiness  of 
eeling  its  authority.  Among  these,  our  Author  says,  there  is 
no  distinction  of  cast.  They  are  Buddhists  according  to  the 
doctrine  or  dispensation  of  Sakya,  a  Buddha  who  cared  very 
little,  it  seems,  how  much  he  contradicted  his  predecessor  Gau- 
tama Buddha,  who  is  held  the  exclusive  authority  in  doctrine 
by  the  priests  of  Ava. 

*  Tlie  doctrine  of  Sakva  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of  Gau- 
tama. The  Bhotiyas,  following  the  former,  worship  all  the  spirits, 
that  by  the  Burmas  are  called  Nat,  a  practice  which  is  held  m  ab- 
horrence by  the  Rahans  of  Ava.  Thev  also  consider  the  Buddhs 
as  emanations  from  a  supreme  deity,  view  many  of  their  Lamas  as 
incarnations  of  a  Buddh,  and  accordingly  worship  them  as  living 
gods.  There  is  among  the  Lamas  no  prohibition  against  the  laity 
from  studying  any  character  or  any  boob;  but  they  must  have  won- 
derfully degraded  the  human  understanding,  when  they  can  induce 
the  people  to  swallow  the  belief  in  the  deities  living  among  them. 
It  is  true,  that  these  are  in  all  probability  very  much  secluded,  and 
rarely  shewn  to  the  vulgar  except  at  a  very  great  distaace,  and  in 
obscurity  ;  but  still  this  seems  tp  be  nearly  the  utmost  height  of  hu- 
man imbecility.' 
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Our  Autbiov  goes  into  very  considerable  deUil  it|  descdank 
the  modes  in  whieb  la^  and  government  were  adminisytacei 
ID  the  several  atates  previously  to  tbeir  beiiM(  abaorhed  utta  the 
domination  of  the  conquering  family  ;  specifying  abo  the  alto* 
rations  introduced  by  the  new  government,  which  has  plsood  iti 
Subahs  in  the  stead  of  the  former  Rajas.  One  is  an  eiMurmQUftniul* 
iipUcatioD  of  fines  for  *  the  neglect  of  ceremonies.'  Five*eighthf 
0f  the  sum  of  these  fines,  go  to  five  families  of  BrahtQiDS, 
named.  But  there  is  a  very  curious  aggravation  of  the 
nalty. 

*  Beaides  the  fine,  all  delinquents  in  matters  of  ceremonj,  are 
compelled  to  entertain  a  certain  number  of  these  five  fiimiliea ;  thiQ 
first  two  fattening  on  the  wicked  of  the  country  west  frokn  die  Ni^ 
rayani ;  and  the  other  three,  on  those  east  firom  that  river.  The 
number  to  be  fed  is  restricted  by  the  sentence,  and  the  criminal  mi^ 
select  those  to  whom  be  gives  the  entertainment,  in  anv  manner  m 
pleases,  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  families  entitled  to  parti* 
cipate.' 

There  are  a  number  of  grandees  irho  form  nominally  a  flor( 
of  council  of  state,  an  institution  of  very  little  efBcacy,  or  nae^ 
the  government  having  no  regular  organization,  and  being  liltl^ 
better  than  a  succession  of  despotic  acts,  originating  sometimei 
in  the  sheer  will  of  the  tyrant,  and  sometimes  in  the  manage* 
roent  and  intriguing  villany  of  relations  and  favourites,  though 
somewhat  modified  and  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  keeping 
on  tolerable  terms  with  the  chief  men  of  the  country.  Tren- 
cheries,  assassinations,  and  revolutions,  or  rather  personal  auh- 
stitut.ions  of  tyrants,  form,  as  in  other  Asiatic  states,  the  easAMO 
of  the  history  ;  and  melancholy  indeed  appears  the  lot,  and 
most  certain  is  the  untimely  fate,  of  any  individual  poaaessed 
(when  such  a  rare  thing  does  occur,  once  in  a  number  of  gene*- 
rations  of  ministers  or  R^jas)  of  some  small  share  of  integrity 
and  humanity. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  book  consists  unavoidably 
of  the  history  of  the  House  of  Gorkha,  partly  as  dedueed  for- 
mally, and  partly  as  implicated  with  the  history  and  description. 
of  the  many  tribes  and  territories  subjugated  by  this  dynasty. 
This  portion  is  necessarily  devoid  of  all  the  higher  instruction. 
supplied  to  thinking  and  philosophic  minds  by  some  of  tht- 
chapters  of  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  all  interest  but  thiNi, 
which  may  be  excited  by  a  display  of  the  most  hateftil  human 
qualities  in  their  most  vulvar*  forms, — excepting  also,  indeedp 
that  which  may  arise  from  tlie  consideration,  that  in  this  long 
tract  of  valleys  and  mountaius  there  has  grown  up  a  power, 
more  vigorous  by  far  than  any  other  that  now  remains  on  the 
confines  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East ,  a  power  which  benn 
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*  dea'dly  hatred  to  that  Empire,  and  is  infallibly  destined  to  re^ 
new,  with  great  advantages,  and  in  a  fierce  and  persevering 
spirit,  the  trial  of  its  power  and  stability.  Many  brisk  and  as*' 
piring  younff  mortals,  here  at  home  and  in  India,  inflated  with 
dreams  of  rortune  or  fame,  are  the  appointed  victims  of  the 
poisoned  arrows,  the  swords,  and  tl»e  fire,  of  these  barbarians^ 
aided  by  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  which  will  also  introdaOtf 
the  invaders  to  the  fevers  of  the  valleys. 

Having  mentioned  poisoned  arrows,  we  shall  transeribe  Dr« 
H/s  notice  of  a  plant  called  Bish  or  Bikh. 

*  This  dreadful  root,  of  which  large  Quantities  are  annually  im- 
ported, IB  eoually  fatal  when  taken  into  tne  stomach,  and  applied  to 
woond^,  ana  is  in  universal  use  throughout  India  for  poisoning  ar«' 
rows;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  for  the  worst  ot 
purposes.  Its  importance  would  indeed  seem  to  requhre  the  attention 
of  the  ma^trate.  The  Gorkhalese  pretend  that  it  is  one  of  their 
best  securities  against  invasion  from  the  low  countries ;  and  that  they 
could  so  infect  ^i  the  waters  on  the  route  by  which  tea  enemy  ww^ 
advancing^  as  to  occasion  his  certain  destruction.  In  case  of  goieh: 
an  attempt,  tha  invaders  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  on  their  guard; 
but  the  country  abounds  so  m  springs,  that  might  be  soon  c^red^ 
as  to  render  such  a  mean  of  defence  totally  tnefifectual,  were  tha 
enemy  aware  of  the  circumstance.' 

This  is  a  more  remarkable  object  than  any  other  that  occurs  in 
our  Author's  account  of  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  productions 
of  a  eountrys  which  does  not  seem  to  abound  with  wonderments, 
exeapting  the  superlatively  magnificent  prospects  of  snowy 
mountains,  surpassing  in  elevation  all  others  on  earth.  The^  . 
northernmost,  however,  and  what  is  judged  to  be  the  loftvpst 
ridge  of  Himalaya,  or  Emodus,  as  Dr.  H.  uniformly  prefers^ 
denominating  it,  is  not  believed  to  be  visible  from  the  vaHeysof 
Nepal.  But  the  inferior  ranges  and  summits  that  ate  there' 
seen  mounting  toward  the  sky,  are  invested  with  a  majesty  of 
which  no  eminences  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  give  any  idea. 
In  bis  description  of  one  part  of  the  country  approachingi  the 
foot  of  these  Alps,  Dr.  H.  notices  that  there  are  a  number  oC 
considerable  hills,  <  such/  he  says,  *  as  the  mountaiins  of  Waie» 

*  and  Scotland;*  and  he  adds,  ^  these  are  but  uiolehiiis  lo^ 
'  Smodus.'  He  has*  fnequent  occarioO'  to  make  nefet^nces^  M 
these  grandest  features  of  the  worhl.  But  it  was  not  in  morttol 
mmo  to  keep  more  perfectly  clear  of  poetic  or  romantic  fancy 
and  diction  than  he  ha^done.  Col.  Kirkpatfick,  who  Was  not; 
however,  an  enthusiast,  occurred  to  us  in  contrast  on  this  sub* 
ject.  Qur  Author  is  indeed  of  all  travellers  the  most  resolute 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  character  of  a  matter  of  fact  man* 

It  is  a  vast  descent  from  those  stupendous  summits  to  the 
traciBf  still  alpine,  which  kdmit  of  the  existence,  during  part 
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of  the  year,  of  some  sheep  and  their  shepherds.^  Dr.  H.  difl* 
tinguishes  a  second  and  lower  region,  but  still  high,  (relatively 
to  the  primary  level  from  which  ail  altitudes  are  to  be  reckoned  J 
as  in  the  hollows  of  a  minor  order  of  mountains,  whichy  how* 
ever,  would  be  accounted  very  lofty  but  for  the  vicinity  of- the 
enormous  giants  that  look  down  upon  them.  There  is  still 
lower,  what  he  denominates  the  ^  hilly  region,'  decliniog  toward 
the  great  plain  of  Hindoostan.  And  he  brings  the  territory 
down  to  its  lowest  level,  and  to  its  utmost  limit  toward  the 
south,  in  a  stripe  of  that  plain,  of  some  twenty  miles  broads, 
bordering  the  region  rising  into  hills.  Since  he  crossed  this  oa- 
termost  tract  of  the  GorKba  dominions,  a  question  whether  it 
should  continue  so  broad  has  been  debated,  at  the  proTocation 
of  his  Gorkhalese  Majesty  himself,  in  that  mode  of  ergoment 
by  which  the  English  have  proved  so  many  Asiatic  potentates 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  was  effectually  represented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  there  was  plenty  of  territory  for  him  to  rule  end  cnl- 
tivate  northward  of  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  Hindoo- 
stan. And  truly,  if  the  legitimacy  or  extent  of  his  gOTemmeot 
were  to  be  determined  by  its  merits,  we  might  wish  him,  and 
his  court,  and  his  jurisdiction,  shifted  backward,  and  still  back- 
ward, till  we  saw  them  fairly  located  somewhere  in  the  dresry 
desert  neighbourhood  of  the  Manasarawar  lake. 

The  great  diversity  of  productions  and  appearanees,  in  so 
wide  a  diversity  of  climates  as  these  ditTcrcnt  heiglits. must  cre- 
ate, were  diligently  observed  and  inqnired  into  by  Dr.  H.,  nn- 
der  the  disadvantage,  indeed,  of  a  mortifying  limitation  pntsn 
the  scope  of  his  personal  researches  by  the  hostile  dispositisn 
toward  the  English,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  (1802,  8J 
prevailed  in  Nepal.  The  products  and  distinctive  circumistaneei 
of  climate,  vary,  of  course,  from  what  may  correspond  to  the 
climate  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  what  reminds  him  oi  the  moors 
and  hardy  grains  of  Scotland. 

Rice  seems  the  article  of  chief  dependence. 

*  From  the  abundance  of  rain  in  the  warm  season,  the  country, 
considering  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  is  uncommonly  productive 
of  grain.  Wherever  the  land  can  be  levelled  into  terraces,  however 
narrow,  it  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  transplanted  rioop  vriuch 
ripens  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  that  the  harvest  is  never  in* 
jured ;  and,  as  roost  of  these  terraces  can  be  supplied  at  plemore 
with  water  from  springs,  the  crops  are  uncommonly  certain.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  land,  and  is  that  in  which  all  the  officeis 
and  servants  of  the  Crown  are  paid,  and  from  whence  all  endow* 
meots  are  made.  In  some  parts  the  same  land  gives  a  winter  crop 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  but  m  most  places  this  is  most  judidouslj 
omitted.' 

The  valley  of  Nepal  Proper^  and  many  of  the  others^  ep- 
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pear  to  be  rich  in  soil  and  prodactions.  Dr.  H.  is  of  opinion  that 
this  principal  valley  in  the  territory  \vas  anciently  a  lake,  as 
certain  fables  in  the  books  of  the  natives  represent  it  to  have 
been.  It  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  ^ast  to  west,  and 
twenty  from  north  to  south.     It  is  described  as   *  exceedingly 

*  populous,*  and  contains  three  cities  or  lar^e  towns,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  taken  collectively,  Dr.  H.  conjectures  to  be 
more  than  40,000.  The  houses  are  mean,  the  best  (excepting 
the  palace)  in  Kathmandu,  the  capital,  not  permitting  him  to 
atand  quite  upright  in  its  best  apartment.  They  are  built  of 
brick,  with  clay  mortar^  and  covered  with  tiles.  They  have  a 
tolerable  appearance  on  the  outside,  but 

'  within,  they  are  exceedingly  mean  and  dirty,    and  swann  witk 
vermin,  which,  added  to  all  manner  of  filth,  including  theoffiiUof- 
the  shambles,  and  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  that  is  allowed  to  corrupt 
in  the  streets,  renders  an  abode  in  any  of  their  towns  utterly  dis- 
gusting.' 

They  have  excellent  materials  for  making  bricks  and  tiles, 
but  they  want  lime.  The  masons  and  bricklayers  are  said  to 
be  good  workmen.  The  houses  of  to^vns  are  generally  three 
stories  high  ;  some  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  rise  to  four. 

'  The  lower  story  has  no  windows,  and  the  smoke  of  their  kit* 
chens  comes  out  by  the  door,  which  renders  the  outside  even  of 
their  houses  very  black  and  dirty.  The  windows  o?  the  second  storv, 
are  alwrays  small  and  nearly  square.  In  each,  a  wooden  trellis, 
which  is  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  but  which  cannot  be  opened^ 
and  shut,  admits  the  air  and  light,  but  prevents  strangers  from  see- 
ing into  the  apartment*  The  third  or  upper  story  has  large  win- 
dows, extending  a  great  part  of  the  length  of  each  sitting  apart- 
ment.' 

Here  are  balconies  and  benches,  the  favourite  lounging  places 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  can  there  see  what  is  passing  in  the 
street.  The  rooms  are  always  narrow,  from  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  from  the  mountains,  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  large 
beams.  The  grotesque  structure  of  their  templcfs  is  described 
and  illustrated.  At  each  of  several  stages,  or  stories,  of  some* 
thing  like  a  clumsy  tower,  there  is  a  roof,  projecting  far  from 
the  wall ;  *  from  the  corners  of  which  roofs,  and  sometimes  all 

*  round  the  edges,  are  suspended  small  bells,  with  slender  clap- 
<  pers,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  bells,  and  end  in 
'  a  thin  plate  shaped  like  the  ace  of  hearts,  so  that  a  strong  wind 

*  occasions  all  the  bells  to  ring.' 

The  country  has  many  productions  that  might  be  available 
for  commerce ;  but  the  wretched  policy  of  the  government  pre- 
eludes  all  advantage  from  such  a  resource.  i 

*  The  trade  between  Nepal  and  Thibeti  the  pritidptl  one  in  Urn 
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cooDtry,  is  subject  to  very  enormous,  and  at  all  tiiiiea  aibitraky  ez« 
actioo<.  In  fact,  ail  other  branches  of  €»mmerce»  so  fiur  as  I  ooqU 
judge,  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  owing  partly  to  these  ezacUons,  and 
parUy  to  the  recovery  of  debts  being  now  very  much  n^lected  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increaH 
of  trials  by  ordeal.  A  poor  creditor,  in  general,  hss  no  resource  agaiut 
a  powerful  debtor,  except  sitting  Dherna  on  him ;  and  unlets  Ae 
creditor  be  a  Brahman,  he  may  sit  long  enough  before  he  attract  aojr 
notice.' 

In  one  point  of  privilege,  the  people  are  in  strong  rivalrf 
vriih  nations  nearer  home ;  they  are  kept  under  a  contiiiasi 
experiment  of  their  utmost  power  of  yielding  revenue,  'the 
royal  treasury  at  Kathmandu,  however,  is  far  from  deriving 
the  fiiH  benefit  of  the  operation.  For  '  the  Sabah  always  fiwm^ 
^  the  royal  revenue  of  his  district.'  He  has  tberefe^  odr  Uf 
own  account,  a  gang  of  collectors,  variously  remunerafed  aod 
atttnulated,  for  the  several  departments  of  it,  both'  be  and  etttrf 
man  io  authority  under  him,  '  taking,'  says  our  Author,  ^  uadtf 
*  the  name  of  Khurcbah,  as  much  as  be  can  from  his  inferkM.* 
In  control  over  these  Subahs  is  placed  a  still  bisrher  order  of 
officers  named  Sirdars,  of  much  more  independent  authority 
and  extensive  jurisdiction.  These,  of  course,  are  to  have  hand* 
some  receipts  also,  and  more  may  be  guessed  than  is  here  ex- 
pressly said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

But  the  regal  personage  at  the  head  of  the  State,  has  the  pre^ 
rogative,  as  he  ought,  of  coming  in  direct  fiscal  contact  with 
this  favoured  community,  independently  of  the  revenue  ma- 
chinery of  Subahs  and  their  agents  of  exaction. 

'  The  amount  paid  by  the  Subah,  forms  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  royal  revenue.    On  a  great  variety  of  occasions,  besides  the  pre- 
sents that  every  one  must  make  on  approaching  the  court,  ther^-  if 
levied  a  Rajangka,  which  is  a  kind  of  income  tax  that  extends  to  all 
ranks,  and  even  to  such  of  the  sacred  order  as  possess  free  Isuada.    A 
Rajangka  is  levied  at  no  fixed  period,  but  according  to  the  exigendei 
of  the  state ;  and  manv  districts  pay  more  on  this  account  than  the 
regular  revenue,  which  has  been  often  almost  entirely  alienated,  by 
^vine  the  lands  as  religious  endowments,  to  various  civil  officers,  ana 
m  military  tenure  for  the  support  of  the  army.     The  Subah  does  not 
collect  the  Rajangka ;  an  officer  for  that  purpose  is  especially  sent 
fi^m  the  court.' 

His  Majesty  appears  to  be,  besides,  the  absolute  proprietor 
of  no  contemptible  portion  of  the  soil  of  his  dominions.  Part 
of  it  he  cultivates  by  servants  and  slaves,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  stewards ;  the  greater  part  is  let  to  tenants.  There 
have  been  ample  grauts  of  land  to  the  temples  ;  and  '  not  only 

*  every  officer,  civil  and  military,  and  every  soldier,  but  even 

*  tb('  private  servants  and  principal  slaves  of  the  Raja,  are  paid 
'  bj  landa'prauted  for  their  support.' 
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These  arrangements  wjU  have  disposed  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  arable  land,  in  other  i^vords  the  rice  grounds,  of  the  ter- 
ritory.    As  to  /  pastures  and  forests,  they  are  in  general  com- 

*  mons,  and  any  person  that  pleases  may  use  them.'  There 
are,  however,  comparatively  but  few  cattle  in  the  country.  The 
Newars  do  not  employ  them  in  agriculture.  Of  the  methods 
and  implements  of  this  agriculture,  Dr.  H.  gives  a  somewhat 
detailed  account.  It  is  but  rudely  furnished  with  implements, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  used  with  great  dexterity  and 
effect.    The  exclusive  employment  of  human  labour,  however, 

*  renders  the  operations  of  husbandry  so  tedious,  that  at  many 
seasons  every  person  in  the  family  capable  of  labour  must  be  employed; 
and  as  no  one  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  youns  children,  these 
must  be  carried  to  the  field.  As  this  is  often  at  a  distance  from  the 
house,  the  poor  villager  may  be  often  seen  carrying  his  infants  in  two 
baskets,  suspended  over  his  shoulder  by  a  bamboo.  In  these  baskets 
some  food  also  is  taken,  as  the  family  does  not  return  till  night.  An 
oblong  mat  also  forms  a  usual  part  of  what  is  carried  into  the  field,^ 
This  mat  defend^  the  children,  as  well  as  the  victuals,  from  the  sun 
and  rain,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  the  labourers  for  the  same  pur- 
poses.' 

Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  slaves.  Most  of  them  were 
born  free,  but  were,  wheu  children,  sold  by  their  parents,  un*" 
der  the  pressure  of  wai^t.  Some  of  them  were  of  good  fami« 
lies,  which  the  Rajah,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  degraded  to  sla^r 
Very,  on  the  allegation  of  some  crime  or  other.  The  slaves  of 
private  persons  are  ill  fed  and  hardly  wrought.  The  females, 
in  particular,  are  treated  with  the  most  detestable  iniquity,  and 
in  a  way  exactly  calculated  to  render  them  as  vicious  as  tbej 
are  miserable. 

We  now  take  leave  of  a  book  which  is  quite  indispensable  tp 
every  inquirer  respecting  the  regions  bounding  to  the  north  tho 
British  Indian  empire.  It  is  a  valuable  correction  and  very 
great  extension  of  the  information  furnished  by  Kirkpatrick'n 
work,  to  which  Dr.  H.  makes  frequent  and  on  the  whole  respect- 
ful reference. 

It  has  a  large  and  handsome  map,  two  views  on  copper- 
plate, and  five  rather  interesting  engravings  on  wood,  repre- 
sentii^g  views  of  ridges  of  the  Himalaya.  There  is  a  fourteen 
months'  register  of  the  weather,  kept  at  Kathmandu,  chiefly. 
The  average  heat  of  July,  all  the  days  being  noted,  was'  a  Uttl^ 
more  than  IS""  of  Fahrenheit. 
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Art  It.    Greenland  and  other  Poems.    By  James  Montgomery.  Bw* 

pp.  250.    LondoD.     1819. 

THE  romantic  spirit  of  curiosity  which  has  been  awakened 
by  the  recent  expeditions  of  discovery^  with  r^^rd  to  every 
thins^  connected  witli  the  geo^apliy  and  the  history  of  the 
Polar  regions,  is  mueh  more  nearly  allied  to  poetry  than  to  the 
severer  business  of  science.  It  would  have  hi^en  strange,  there- 
fore, if  while  the  popular  imagination  is  full  of  the  wondrous 
scenery  of  the  realms  of  frost,  no  one  had  been  found  capable 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  general  interest,  while  it  is  yet  rife| 
by  rendering  it  tributary  to  the  power  of  verse.  And  yet,  aa 
w^  have  had  occasion  to  remark  with  regard  to  other  topics  of 
strong  present  interest*,  this  state  of  indefinite  excitement  is 
not  the  most  favourable  to  the  Poet's  purpose,  inasnauch  aa  it 
makes  demands  upon  his  genius  which  he  can  scarcely  hope 
to  satisfy.  He  does  nothing  if  he  does  not  overtake,  by  a  fresh 
impulse  in  the  same  direction,  that  which  circumstances  had 
already  imparted  to  the  public  mind,  or  if  he  does  not  subordi- 
nate whatever  feelings  of  curiosity  or  sympathy  were  previoorij 
in  action,  to  the  spells  of  his  own  verse.  Unless  be  soc- 
ceeds  either  in  raising  them  to  the  height  of  poetic  exa,i(gera- 
tion,  or  of  diverting  them  into  a  different  channel,  he  will  but 
stand  in  the  situation  of  a  competitor  for  public  attention  with 
the  facts  themselves,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  render  them  susceptible  of  poetic  effect,  will  turn  to  his  dis» 
advantage  ;  the  light  will  be  fatal  to  his  colouring. 

]t  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  Poetry,  as  it  is  of  Oratory,  to  produce  a  etroma  sen- 
eationf  irrespectively  of  the  quality  of  the  emotions  so  awakeocd, 
or  that  the  power  of  producing  this  effect  upon  peru^,  b  a 
genuine  test  of  good  poetry.  A  great  deal  of  striking  versifioa- 
tion  has  been  got  up,  evidently  under  this  impression,  as  if 
with  no  further  intention  than  that  of  gratifying  the  passion  for 
stimulants,  which  in  literature,  not  less  than  in  matters  of 
grosser  appetite,  marks  a  blunted  and  vitiated  taste.  It  bu 
been  felt  that  after  Lord  Byron  and  Walter  Scott,  nothisg 
would  go  down  as  poetry,  that  was  not  etriting  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  a  more  refined  taste  would  require  in  worluof 
imagination.  Many  persons  have,  we  believe,  been  led  to  con* 
sider  it  as  a  masculine  trait  of  intellect,  to  require  in  imaffiDa- 
tive  pleasures  a  boisterous  degree  of  excitement,  as  men  of  ro- 
bust health  and  sinewy  frame,  glory  in  amusements  of  a  stirrisg 
violence  of  character ;  for  it  is  a  boisterous  sort  of  pi 


•  E.  R.  (N.  S.)  July,  1816.    Art.  Souihev'i  Poet's  Pilgrimage^ 
—June,  1818.    Cro^t  Lines  on  the  Death  or  the  Princess. 
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that  the  miod  derives  from  productions  which  depend  for  so 
muoh  of  their  efiecty  upon  the  high- wrought  interest  of  the  tale^ 
or  the  still  more  highly  wrought  intensities  of  expression.  To 
descend  from  Lord  Byron  to  Cowper,  or  even  to  Milton,  would 
be  felt  by  many  of  that  noble  Poet's  admirers,  extremely  flat 
and  uninteresting.  The  strong  sensation  such  poetry  awakens^ 
leads  the  reader  at  the  moment  to  attribute  to  the  author  a  me- 
rit absolutely  transcendent ;  but  the  impression  soon  subsides, 
and  when  it  has  subsided,  it  is  incapable  of  being  renewed. 
Much  may  remain  of  the  elements  oi  poetry  as  a  residuum, 
when  the  finer  ingredient  which  produced  the  first  effect,  has 
evaporated  ;  but  the  distingtiishing  attribute  of  the  compositioDy 
like  that  peculiar  quality  of*  landscape  gardening  to  which  the 
artist  gave  the  name  of  unexpectednesw^  has  no  existence  on  a 
second  perusal.  Poetry,  however,  we  have  always  imagined 
to  be  a  thing  designed  to  outlast 'a  first  perusal,  and  not  to  die, 
Hke  Eloquence,  in  the  birth,  surviving  only  in  the  effect  in  others* 
.minds.  We  have  supposed  that  the  pleasure  appropriate  to 
poetry,  was  rather  of  that  quiet^  contemplative,  homogeneous 
description  which  is  derived  from  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
which,  when  once  produced,  is  capable  of  being  constantly  re- 
newed by  the  same  object ;  as  for  instance  in  a  fine  painting, 
the  beauties  of  the  master-pencil  are  often  found  to  come  out 
from  the  canvas  more  and  more,  and  the  interest  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  familiar  with  the  picture.  We  admir^ 
as  warmly  as  any  one  can  do,  productions  of  a  more  mixed  in* 
terest,  where  the  pleasure  strictly  referrible  to  the  qualities  of  the 
poetry,  constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  impression ;  but  we  are  jea- 
lous of  the  effect  which  such  compositions  are  likely  to  have 
both  upon  our  writers  and  upon  the  public,  in  inducing  a  melo^ 
dramatic  taste,  and  we  would  fahi  contribute,  by  our  humble 
influence,  to  promoting  a  return  to  juster  tiotions  of  the  puf- 
pose  and  business  of  poetry,  as  the  nurse  of  high  imaginings, 
and  quiet  ttioughts,  and  pure  and  tender  feelings.  For  th6 
purposes  of  eloquence,  as  the  vehicle  of  passion,  prose  is  in* 
finitely  more  affeetinf^  than  the  most  nervous  versification  ;  and 
as  to  its  adaptation  to  narrative,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  con^ 
trast  any  one  of  Walter  Scott's  metrical  tales  with  either  his 
Waverley  or  his  Old  Mortality,  to  shew  how  very  inferior  in 

Eoint  of  vividness  of  effect  is  poetry,  as  a  style,  and,  if  emotion 
e  all  that  is  wanted  to  be  produced,  how  great  are  the  disad- 
Tantages  of  verse.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  in  recol- 
lection the  elegantly  romantic  essay  upon  Greenland  which  ap- 
j»eared  in  a  contemporary  Journal,  will  have,  ready  at  hand,  an* : 
other  illustration  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  prose  composition 
for  exciting  a  strong  temporary  interest  by  the  power  or  written 
eloquence;    Mr.  Montgotaoery's  Pbem  on '  the  same  subject  is* 
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far  \ens  of  a  noirel  tbaD  the  paper  attributed  to  thd  Seeraitrt  to 
the  A<huiral(y,  but  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own  which  is  M* 
tinecl  to  $iurvive  that  which  is  u:erely  incidentml  to  his  tbeoi^ 
tie  it  ractions  of  whiih  have  at  once  excited  his  imagi»stiiH| 
and,  in  some  degree,  misled  it. 

Mr  MontG^omcry  is  a  true  poet,  and  so  Posterity  will  dsta 
him.  It  matters  little  what  judgement  may  be  passed  upon  ]Mr- 
ticular  productions  of  his ;  the  result  of  the  whole  is  suflkieaC  to 
entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank  among  the  poetical  writers  who  hafs 
distinguished  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  Iflli 
bad  consulted  only  his  fame,  he  needed  not  haTC  written  any 
thing  more  than  some  of  those  exquisite  lyrical  pieces  which  uh 
cline  us  to  pronounce  lyric  poetry  to  be  his  appropriate  proTioei» 
Those  pa«)sages  in  his  longer  poems  which  are  the  ofteneat  rad^ 
and  by  which  his  talents  may  be  the  most  adequately  estimatoiif 
are  such  as  partake  roost  of  the  lyric  character.  We  are  not  al 
all  aware  that  tliis  is  an  inferior  department,  or  that  the  talentorf 
a  writer  are  to  be  judged  of  according  as  his  productions  are  ahsrtf 
or  long.  The  fact  is,  not  so  much  that  different  kinds  of  poetry 
require  different  degrees  of  genius,  as  that  they  imply  in  the  aiH 
thor  different  habits  of  thought.  Had  Gray  executed  his  desigs 
of  corapleiing  a  long  poem,  it  would  either  ha^e  been  a  mete* 
physical  essay  in  heroics,  or  a  series  of  short  poems  slenderly  oan» 
nected  by  the  subject.  He  would  always  have  been  known  by 
his  Odes  and  his  Elegy.  Sonthey  has  written  Lyrical  Ptassi 
which  may  pass  under  cover  of  his  nobler  works,  but^wilb  IM 
or  three  exe«*ptions,  they  would  never  have  ensured  their  owa 
immortality.  He  has  not  the  lyrieal  fire,  nor  the  lyrical  oar.  Ho 
is  the  most  exquisite  poetical  narrator  (for  he  will  not  allow  at 
to  say  epie  poet)  in  the  language,  but  the  laureatsbip  wao 
ierred  upon  him  for  his  prose,  not  for  his  Odes,  and  ho 
understood  the  bargain.  We  have  used  the  term/habtts  rf 
thought,  not  from  any  wish  to  affect  a  metaphysical  stylo  of  sl- 
pression,  but  for  the  purpose  of  intimating,  that  poetry,  Hie  all 
the  processes  of  art  or  invention,  is  to  a  certain  extent  airae* 
quired  habit,  bearing  of  necessity  a  certain  relation  to  the  intol* 
lectual  character  of  the  individual,  his  original  powers  and  ^dn» 
cational  peculiarities,  but  in  itself>  as  regards  the  manner  in  wHidl' 
the  niiiKi  worksy  the  ineffable  rules  by  which  it  selects,  andcoBH 
bines,  and  communicates  vitality  to  the  finished  expression,  ths 
rapidity  with  which,  under  a  given  degree  of  excitement,  the  at> 
sociating  princi|ile  exerts  itself,  together  with  the  more  or  IsW 
complete  state  of  abstraction  in  which  the  mind  is  held  duringttsr 
play  of  the  imagination, — in  reference  to  all  these,  Poetl^  ii 
connected  with  habits  of  thouglit  wliich  are  well  wonhy  of  ans^' 
lysis,  and  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  diversified  and  inoso** 
vertible  Corms  of  mauifoBtation  in  which  genius  dsvelisfO»  Usrift 
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Pardons  who  are  possessed  of  but  a  sU^ndor  portion  of  natural 
sensibility,  but  who  have  acquired  by  readui;^  a  tolerably  correct 
taste,  yet  subject,  as  taste  so  acquired  always  musii  be,  to  uncer- 
tainty and  partiality  in  its  decisions,  are  very  i.i. patient  of  the 
claims  of  merit  in  any  departmeni  vvhicli  does  not  come  up  to 
their   requisitions   of  excellence  founded  upon  some  favourite 
standard.     This  ridiculous  intolerance  of  taste  would  he  simply 
laughable  were  it  not  capable  of  becoming,  in  alliance  with  great 
talents,  both  vexatious  and  mischievous.     The  only  use  which 
some  critics  have  seemed  to  know  how  lo  make  of  great  names, 
is  to  assail  for  their  separate  identity  othtfrs  whom   they  have 
chosen  to  exhibit  in  rivalry.    And  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
the  very  same  writers  who  at  one  time  have  been  dealt  with  as 
culprits,  have,  at  another,  been  eulogised  and  laureated^  ^hen 
it  has  served  the  purpose  of  running  down,  by  this  unfair  spe- 
cies of  comparison,  a  poor  writer  more  recently  started.     It  is 
iloubtless  a  mode  of  administering  criticism,  which  brings  it  down 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  to  shew  that  Wordsworth  does  not  write 
like  Walter  Scott,  and  that  there  is  a  very  wide  ditference  be- 
tween Montgomery  and  Southey  ;  the  inference,  too,  is  irresisti- 
Ue,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference  must  be  set  to  the 
account  of  inferiority  of  talent  or  perversity  of  taste.     Our  ob- 
ject in  pointing  out  the  characteristic  diversities  of  the  respective 
writers,  would,  however,  be  of  an  opposite  descrip;tion  :  it  would 
rather  be  to  shew,  that  to  each  there  may  be  attached  an  individu- 
ality and  a  species  of  power,    which  constitute  the  distinctive' 
merit  of  his  productions  ;  that  these  productions  are  not  fairly 
dealt  with  when  judged  of  by  a  superncial  mode  of  comparison; 
And  that  the  gross  effect  produced  u)>on  ordinary  readers,  is  not 
fiways  to  determine  the  question  of  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
position.    We  submit  these  hints  to  our   readers  more   as  an 
upology  than  any  thing  else  for  our  own  opinions  in  matters  of 
taste.     We  have  frequently  detected  ourselves  before  now,  in 
being  much  more  pleased  than  we  found  it  safe  on  the  score  of 
our  critical  character  to  have  generally  known,  with  poetry  not 
at  all  like  Lord  Byron's,  and  we  must  admit,  far  infeiior  to  his, 
but  the  qualities  of  which  were  nevertheless  such  as  to  sooth  our 
fancy  with  images  of  beauty  and  delight,  or  to  lull  us  with  the 
music  of  noble  thoughts  set  to  elegant  cadence.     We  have  been 
contented  to  have  the  feelings  of  complacency  called  into  exer- 
cise, without  being  kept  on  the  full  stretch  of  admiration.  We  have 
been  delighted  to  recognise  the  marks  of  native  sensibility  or  ele- 
gance of  mind,  where  there  was  displayed  no  striking  degree  of 
mental  energy  or  daring.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  irre- 
versible decree  of  the  many-headed  majesty,  without  even  differ- 
iDg  materially  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  abstract  merits  of 
iume  of  the  more  popular  competitors,  we  have  been  glad  to  ea- 
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cape  from  Crabbe  io  Rogers,  from  Scott  to  Soathey,  mod  firom 
Lord  Byron's  dread  self  to  Montgomery. 

After  this  avowal,  whatever  our  readers  may  think  of  our  taste, 
the  Author  before  us  is  bound  to  pay  some  respect  to  our  omnioiis. 
But  who  ever  yet  heard  of  a  poet  that  thought  himself  iiuriy 
dealt  by  ?  *  In  the  leading  poem  of  this  Collection,  the  Aatiior 
'  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  so  far  failed  as  to  be  under  the 

*  necessity  of  sending  it  forth  incomplete,  or  suppressing  it  aho- 

*  gether.'  Notwithstanding  this  frank  acknowledgement,  ira 
know  human  nature  too  well,  to  believe  that  the  Aathor  WoqU 
bear  with  the  more  composure^  on  account  of  his  having  con- 
sciously fallen  short  of  his  original  design,  to  be  told  that  he  his 
fisdled  in  any  sense  derogatory  to  his  genius.  It  is  not,  in  troth, 
from  deficiency  of  genius,  but  from  an  original  error  in  his  nlasi 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  half  achieTed  ad- 
Tenture,  and  to  let  the  remaining  cantos  of  the  projected  posB 
be  to  the  public,  lost  Greenland.  We  think  we  can  explain  how 
it  arose.  Mr.  Montgomery's  mind  had  been  excited  to  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  by  the  revived  speculations,  the  romande 
stories,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  discovery  which  liad 
their  scene  laid  in  the  Polar  regions  hallowed  to  his  reooilectiM 
by  the  apostolic  labours  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  He  had 
perhaps  been  reading  Crantz's  History  and  Journal  not  long  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  a  certain  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Reviefr, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  his  imagination  should  receive  n  stroag 
impression  from  the  perusal,  and  that  this  impression  shouild  be- 
come almost  a  possession  seizing  upon  his  fancy,  inspiring  a  rest- 
less desire  to  give  it  vent.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  mind  may 
be  too  powerfully  excited  to  allow  of  a  steady  and  leisnrdy  ooa- 
templation  of  the  object  which  presents  itself.  It  was  an  abss- 
lutely  indefinite  idea  that  would  in  the  first  place  form  itself  in  the 
Poet's  mind,  an  idea  of  cloud-like  vastness,  brilliancy,  and  im- 
palpability, and  it  was  by  the  very  indistinctness  of  the  half-de- 
lined  conception  that  it  acted  with  so  potent  a  charm  upon  lib 
feelings.  Mr.  Alontgomery  is  fond  of  grasping  at  gigaatie 
forms  of  thought  which  stretch  into  immensity.  He  is  n  Terj 
Ixiun  in  his  ambition  of  intellectual  grandeur,  and  must  ha^re&o- 
thing  less  than  a  goddess  for  his  embrace.  ^  His  original  plan,*  be 
tells  us, 

*  was  intended  to  embrace  the  most  promment  events  in  the  annab  of 
ancient  and  modern  Greenland ; — incidental  descriptions  of  whatever 
is  sublime  or  picturesque  in  the  seasons  and  scenery,  or  peculiar  in  As 
superstitions,  manners,  and  character  of  the  natives  ; — ^with  a  nfld 
retrospect  of  that  moral  revolution  which  the  Gospel  has  wnN^hk 
among  these  people,  by  reclaiming  them,  almost  universallyy  fitti 
idolatry  and  barbarism/ 
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plan  at  all ;  it  possesses  none  of  either  the  unity  or  the  tangibility 
of  a  plan.  It  is  a  loosely  floating,  incoherent,  superb  conception 
of  a  possible  something  of  which  the  Poet  finds  himself  unable  to 
gvre  even  the  outline.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  design  for  a  series 
of  poems  rather  than  for  one ;  but  had  Mr.  Montgomery  per- 
sisted  in  his  endeavour  to  digest  his  scheme,  had  be  submitted 
lib  plan  to  a  rigid  analysis,  he  must  have  found  how  extremely 
Midefinite  was  the  idea  that  occupied  his  mind,  and  how  im- 
Bossible  it  was  to  construct  a  poem  upon  so  shifting  a  basis :  it  was 
Duildiog  upon  an  iceberg,  and  he  found  himself  presently  out  at 
•ea.  We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  the  whole  of  the  above  argu^ 
jneiil  might  have  been  comprised  in  a  connected  poem  of  moderate 
oompas8,by  being  duly  distributed  into  action,  recital,  and  episode, 
by  which  means  past,  present,  and  to  come  can,  by  the  Poet,  be 
brought  together  within  the  sphere  of  vision ;  but  it  is  the  group- 
iDg  and  the  management  of  the  lights,  that  constitute  a  design. 
A  poetn  will  rarely  be  found  permanently  to  interest,  that  id  en« 
tirely  desultory,  in  which  the  successive  passages  carry  forward 
BO  business,  develop  no  purpose.  It  would  be  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  us  to  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  plan  in  the 
£  resent  instance.  We  are  tempted,  however,  to  think,  that  if 
Ir.  Montgomery,  instead  of  loitering  with  Captain  Ross  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  playing  with  his  subject,  had  pushed  on  at  once 
to  the  Missionary  Station  in  Greenland,  and  shewn  us  Christian 
]>avid  clad  in  his  bear-skin,  exerting  his  apostolic  labours  among 
the  Polar  savages,  thus  bringing  the  human  actors  immediately 
before  us,  instead  of  letting  the  main  subject  dwindle  down  to 
SB  historic  fact  almost  lost  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  he  would 
bftve  found  ample  scope  for  incidental  descriptions  of  the  pheno* 
Btiena  of  nature,  and  for  references  to  the  more  striking  eVents  in 
tbe  history  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  have 
had  a  foreground  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
We  apprdbend  that  in  Crante  he  might  have  found  mate- 
rials enough  for  a  story;  for  without  a  story  there  can  be 
so  action,  and  unlesa  he  could  have  put  his  missionaries  in 
Bction,  he  might  as  well  as  have  kept  them  shut  up  in  their 
snow-house.  If  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  some  kind  of 
Btory  being  framed  out  of  it,  it  was  altogether  a  bad  one  for 
a  poem.  But  Southey  would  tnpst  certainly  have  set  the  whole 
colony  in  motion  in  a  trice,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  few  incidents, 
bave  kept  us  occupied  with  the  stupid  wonder,  the  first  awkward 
cflforts,  the  at  length  ductile  and  expanding  minds  of  the  Skrael-' 
Umg$f  and  the  hopes,  and  disappointments,  and  persevering  ef- 
forts and  resources  of  tlie  Missionaries,  through  twelve  or  twenty 
cantos  as  it  pleased  him,  and  have  found  names  legitimately 
Esquimaux  for  the  whole  DrafncM$  PersonsB.    Southey^  how- 
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ever,  thoui^h  Riiicerely  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  on  altocct-' 
sions  to  ttie  characters  and  exertions  of  Cbristian  Missionaries^ 
would  not  have  been  able  to  enter  into  the  subject  as  we  couceive 
Mr.  Montgomery's  feelings  would  have  enabled  him  to  do,  or  ta 
have  p'reservfMl  in  the  representation  equal  fidelity  to  historic  truth. 
The  situation  ol  a  defenceless  Christian  Missionary  in  the  midst 
of  a  savage  liorde  of  idolaters,  is  certainly  as  susceptible  of  po- 
etical etTect  as  any  that  can  be  imagined,  although  it  is  one  to 
which  poetical  genius  would  not  of  itself  be  competent  to  do 
justice.     We  cannot  help  indulging  a  wisli  that  Poetry  should  do 
itself  the  honour  of  paying  this  tribute  to  Christianity,  and  we 
challenge  Mr.  Montgomery  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  it  oflfers 
for  distinguishing  himself.     A  ^  rapid  retrospect  of  a  moral  re* 
*  volution'  wrought  among  a  people,  is  not  the  way  in  which  t 
subject  can  be  efficiently  or  impressively  treated  in  a  poem  of  any 
description.     Such  a  view  in  the  way  of  reference  might  perhaps 
be  introduced  with  effect  in  a  lyric  poem,  but  we  soon  tireof  his- 
torical narration  in  verse,  conscious  that  the  facts  are  to  be  got 
at  by  a  much  more  direct  method.     We  sympathise  with  indivi- 
duals only,  and  when  the  Poet  leaves  off  speaking  of  himself,  bis 
own  feelings  and  ex|)erience,  he  must  introduce  us  to  some  other 
definite  portion  of  human  nature  with  which  we  may  hold  con- 
verse, or  the  utmost  splendour  of  his  rhymes  will  not  long  detain 
our  attention. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  shew  what  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  done.  Although  bespeaks  of  having  relinquished  his  origi- 
nal tnterprise,  being  stopped,  it  should  seem,  by  the  ioe,  before 
he  had  trace<l  the  whole  of  the  land  he  set  out  to  discover,  yet  be 
here  presents  us  with  five  cantos  which  form  a  higftily  interestisg 
]og-buok  so  far  of  the  voyage.  The  Preface  lets  the  reader  into 
the  secret  of  tlie  leading  fault  of  the  Poem,  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  failure :  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  justice  in  detail  to  the  spirit  and  the  felicity  of 
execution  which  distinguish  the  series  of  descriptions  of  which  it 
consihts. 

The  first  Canto  opens  with  a  representation  of  the  first  thret 
Moravian  Missionaries  on  their  voyage  to  Greenland. 

'  The  moon  is  watching  in  the  sky;  the  stars 
Are  swiftly  wheeling  of\  their  golden  cars; 
Ocean,  outstretcbt  with  infinite  expanse. 
Serenely  slumbei^  in  a-glorious  trance; . 
The  tide,  o'er  which  no  troubling  spirits  breadie^ 
Reflects  a  cloudless  firmament  beneath  ; 
Where,  poised  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 
A  ship  above  and  ship  below  appear  s 
'  A  double  image,  pictured  on  the  deep. 
The  vessel  o'er  its  shadow  seems  to  sleep ; 
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Yet,  like  the  host  of  heayen,  that  never  rest, 
With  evanescent  motion  tio  the  west, 
The  pageant  glides  through  loneliness  and  night. 
And  leaves  behind  a  rippling  wake  of  light.' 

*  Hark  !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scene, 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between. 
Celestial  music  swells  along  the  air ! 
— No ;  — 'tis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer 
From  yonder  deck ;  where,  on  the  stern  retired, 
Three  humble  voyagers,  with  looks  inspired, 
And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  v — their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies; 
And  'midst  the  songs,  that  Seraph- Minstrels  sing,    ' 
Day  witho.ut  night,  to  their  immortal  King, 
These  simple  strains,— which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Echoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills ; 
Now  heard  from  Shetland's  azure  bound, — are  known 
In  heaven ;  and  He,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power, 
Refnemben  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour, 
IVheii,  by  the*  Almighty  Father's  high  decree. 
The  utmost  north  to  Him  shall  bow  the  kneQ, 
And,,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel-race 
Kiss  the  victorious  Sceptre  of  his  grace. 
Then  to  His  eye  whose  instant  glance  pervades 
Heaven's  heights,  Earth's  circle.  Hell's  profoundest  shades, 
Is  there  a  groupe  mpre  lovely, than  those  three 
Night- watching  Pilgrims  on  the  lonely  sea? 
Or  to  HU  ear,  that  gathers  iii  one  sound 
The  voices  of  adoring  worlds  around. 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest, 
Secure  as  leaning  on  the]r  Master's  Isreast  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  Canto  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
ipn,  extinction,  and  revival  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Bre- 
en  :  it  has  nothini^  to  do  with  Greenland.  The  same  remark 
>lies  to  the  second  Canto,  which  is  wholly  a  digression  to  lee- 
d,  but  not  the  less  interestinii;  on  that  account.  Nay,  it  will 
ur  to  the  reader,  that  icelaiid  roi&^bi  have  deserved  to  s^ive  its 
DC  to  an  entire  poem,  and  materials  even  of  a  preferable  kind 
iny  which  were  to  be  met  with  further  north,  might  perhaps, 
'e  been  discovered  in  its  history.  No  wonder  that  our  Pcet 
fers  there. 

'  Strange  Isle !  a  moment  to  poetic  gaze 
Rise  in  thy  majesty  of  rocks  and  bays, 
Glens,  fountains,  caves,  that  seem  not  thin^  of  efirth^ 
J3ut  the  wild  abajpe  of  soibe  prodigious  bntb ; 
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As  if  the  kraken«  monarch  of  Uie  8e8» 

Wallowing  abroad  in  his  iramensitjy 

By  polar  storms  and  lightning  shafts  assail'd, 

Wedscd  with  ice-mountains,  here  had  fought  and  fySVd ; 

Perish'dy — and  in  the  petrifying  blasts 

His  hulk  became  an  island  rooted  fast ; 

— Rather,  from  ocean's  dark  foundation  huil'd, 

Thoii  art  a  type  of  his  mysterious  world, 

Buoy'd  on  the  desolate  abyss,  to  shew 

What  wonders  of  creation  hide  below.' 

*  Here  Hecla's  triple  peaks,  with  meteor  light8» 
Nature's  own  beacons,  cheer  hybemal  nights  : 
But  when  the  orient  flames  in  red  array. 

Like  ghosts  the  spectral  splendours  flee  the  day ; 

JVJorn  at  her  feet  beholds  supinely  spread 

The  carcase  of  the  old  chimera  dead. 

That  wont  to  vomit  flames  and  molten  ore. 

Now  clcfl  asunder  to  the  inmost  core; 

In  smouldering  heaps,  wide  wrecks  and  ciodeft  atrown. 

Lie  like  the  walls  of  Sodom  overthrown, 

i£re  from  the  fisice  of  blushing  Nature  swept, 
.hd  where  the  city  stood  the  Dead  Sea  slept :) 
While  inaccessible,  tradition  feigns* 
To  human  foot  the  guarded  top  remainSt 
Where  birds  of  hideous  shape  and  doleful  note, 
Fate*s  ministers,  in  livid  vapours  float.' 

*  Far  off,  amidst  the  placid  sunshine,  glow 
Mountains  with  hearts  of  Are  and  crests  of  moir. 
Whose  blacken'd  slopes  with  deep  ravines  entrendh'd 
Their  thunders  silenced,  and  their  lightnings ^quencfa'd. 
Still  the  slow  heat  of  spent  eruptions  breathe. 

While  embryo  earthquakes  sweU  their  wombs  beneath.* 

*  Hark  !  from  yon  cauldron-cave,  the  battle-sound 
Of  fire  and  water  warring  under  ground ; 

Rack'd  on  the  wheels  of  an  ebulnent  tide. 

Here  might  some  spirit,  fall'n  from  bliss,  abide. 

Such  fitful  waitings  of  intense  despair. 

Such  emanating  splendours  fill  the  air. 

—He  comes,  he  comes ;  the'  infuriate  Ge3rser  ^ringt 

Up  to  the  firmament  on  vapoury  wings ; 

W^'th  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view  ; 

White  whirling  clouds  his  steep  ascent  pursue. 

But  lo  !  a. glimpse; — refulgent  to  the  gale. 

He  starts  all  naiced  through  his  riven  veil ; 

A  fountain-column,  terrible  and  bright, 

A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light ; 

From  central  earth  to  heaven's  meridian  throne. 

The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone,. 

Rising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could Tjse, 

Storm  and  resume  his  palace  m  the  skies. 
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All  foamy  and  turbulence,  and  wrath  below; 

Around  him  beams  the  reconciling  bow  ; 

(Signal  of  peace,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds, 

Tillnature's  doom»  the  waters  and  the  winds ;) 

While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews. 

The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 

As  if  the  bounteous  sun  were  rainmg  down 

The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crown. 

In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free. 

Foot-bound  to  fathomless  captivity ; 

A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell 

For  ever  working, — to  his  flinty  cell 

Recalls  him  from  the  ramparts  of  the  spheres ; 

He  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disappears ; 

Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss. 

Around  whose  verge  light  froth  and  bubbles  hiss. 

While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 

Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide, 

The  eye  still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound. 

When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound* 

— But  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  ?-^Again 

The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den, 

Scales  with  recruited  strength  the'  etherial  walls. 

Struggles  afresh  for  liberty, — and  falls. 

Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renew'd. 

By  day,  by  night,  undaunted,  unsubdued, 

He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland's  solid  base 

Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  face/ 

The  third  Canto  lands  the  Brethren  in  Greenland.  A  fine  op- 
portunity is  afibrded  for  arraying  in  all  the  pomp  of  verse  the 
M^onders  and  the  perils  of  Arctic  navigation.  The  incidents  in- 
troduced are  founded  upon  the  real  events  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Missionaries,  as  given  in  a  note  taken  from  Crantz^s  history. 
Among  these  are  a  fog  at  sea,  vihich  is  very  picturesquely  de- 
scribed, and  the  breaking  up  of  some  ice  fields  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  destroyed  the  vessel,  but  for  a  tempest  which  drove 
the  floating  masses  sufficiently  asunder  to  enable  her  to  pass 
through  in  safety.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  worked  up  the  inci- 
dent with  very  considerable  effect. 

*  Quick  skirmishes  with  floating  batteries  past, 
Kuin  inevitable  threats  at  last : 
Athwart  the  north,  like  ships  of  battle  spread, 
Winter's  flotilla,  by  their  captain  led, 
(Who  boasts  with  these  to  make  his  prowess  known, 
And  plant  his  foot  beyond  the  arctic  zone  ?) 
Islands  of  ice,  so  wedged  and  grappled  lie, 
One  moving  continent  appals  the  eye. 
And  to  the  ear  renews  those  notes  of  doom, 
That  brought  portentous  warnings  through  the  gloom ; 
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For  loud  and  louder,  with  explosive  shocks. 

Sudden  convulsions  split  the  frost-bound  rocks^ 

And  launch  loose  mountains  on  the  frothing  oozf^ 

As  pirate-barks  on  summer  seas  to  cruise.^ 

In  front  this  perilous  array  ; — behind. 

Borne  on  the  surges,  driven  by  the  wind, 

The  vessel  hurries  to  the  brink  of  fate ; 

All  efforts  fdil,     but  prayer  is  not  too  late; 

Then,  in  the  imminent  and  ghastly  fall 

Fnul  on  destruction, — the  disciples  call 

On  Him,  their  Master,  who  in  human  fomii 

Slept  in  the  lap  of  the  devouring  storm ; 

On  Him,  who  m  the  midnight  watch  was  seen. 

Walking  the  gulph,  ineffably  serene, 

At  whose  rebuke  the  tempest  ceased  to  roar. 

The  winds  caressed  the  waves,  the  waves  the  shore} 

On  Him  they  call ; — their  prayer,  in  faith  preferr'd. 

Amidst  the  frantic  hurricane  is  heard ; 

He  gives  the  ^ign,  by  none  in  earth  or  heaven 

Known,  but  by  him  to  whom  the  charge  is  given, 

The  Angel  of  the  Waters  ; — he,  whose  wrath 

Had  hurl'd  the  vessel  on  that  shipwreck  path. 

Becomes  a  minister  of  grace ; — his  breatn 

Blows,  -  and  the  enemies  are  scattered — Death, 

Red  of  his  quarry,  plunges  through  the  wave, 

Buried  himself  where  he  had  mark'd  their  grave, 

I'he  line  of  battle  broken,  and  the  chain 

Of  that  armada,  which  oppress'd  the  main, 

Snapt  hopelessly  asunder, — quickly  all 

The'  enormous  masses  in  disruption  fall, 

And  the  weak  vessel,  through  the  chaos  wil4» 

Led  by  the  mighty  Angel, — as  a  child, 

Snatch  d  from  ii$  crib,  and  in  the  mother's  amui 

Borne  through  n  midnight  tumult  of  alarms,— 

Escapes  the  wrecks  ;  nor  slackens  her  career. 

Till  smk  the  forms,  and  cease  the  sounds  of  fear. 

And  He,  who  rules  the  universe  at  will, 

Saith  to  the  reinless  elements,  *^  Be  still." 

At  length,  ^  land  !  land  !'  is  shouted  from  the  top-mast^  aq4 
the  word,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  passes  from  lip  to  lip. 

'  Yet  must  imagination  half  supply 
The  doubtful  streak,  dividing  sea  and  sky ; 
Nor  clearly  known,  till   in  sublimer  day. 
From  icy  cliffs  refracted  splendours  play. 
And  clouds  of  sea  fowl  high  in  ether  sween. 
Or  fall  like  stars  through  sun-shine  on  the  deep. 
^Tis  Greenland  !  but  so  desolately  bare, 
Amphibious  l.fe  alone  inhabits  there; 
'Tis  Greenland !  yet  so  beautiful  the  sight. 
The  Brethren  gaze  with  undisturbed  delight.* 
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Ve  tfaiiik  thai  the  Esquinoaux  fable  of  Malina  and  Aninga 
i  Sun  and  the  Moon)  was  almost  too  dps^radin^ly  abminl  to 
erve  to  be  set  in  poetry,  and  it  can  ^ain  nothing  more  from 
se  than  a  ^^kraelling  would  from  gold  luce  or  scarlet  trap- 
^:  the  paraphrase  is  most  ill  bestowed  finery.  The  ice 
ik  and  the  Northern  lights  are  described  in  the  Poet^s  ha  piest 
le, — a  style  which,  although  it  sometimes  reminds  usof  Dar-> 
I,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  read  of 

*  Beflueot  foam  and  iridescent  spray^-^ 

or  the  most  part  chaste  as  well. as  nervous,  dazzling  but  not 
^d,  and  always  picturesque  and  luxuriant. 
The  fourth  Canto  is  an  historical  retrospect  of  ancient  Green* 
d  The  Poet  declines,  hov^ever^  fighting  over  a^^ain  the 
ties — without  which,  what  is  history  ? — ingeniously  alleging  as 
reason,  that 

'  Who  follows  Homer  takes  the  field  too  late ;' 

I  he  passes  over  with  as  little  ceremony  the  monkish  legends 
iting  to  the  same  period,  of  groves,  and  gardens  watered  by 
od-warra  rivulets  which  ^  amidst  disparted  ice  made  laps  of 
erdure,'  and  Gothic  cloisters  resounding  to  the  notes  of  mu- 
,  and  cheered  by  wine.  Yet,  unless  he  had  taken  us  ^to 
Brethren's  station  at  once,  and  taught  us  to  emul-ite  the 
'-denying  spirit  of  missionaries,  we  see  not  why  we  might 
have  been  allowed  to  loiter  a  while  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
it  is  cold  work  coasting  along  among  the  icebergs  and  the 
Iruses.  We  could  not  help  thinking  ttiat  with  the  Author 
Kehama  for  our  pilot,  we  should  have  comp  better  ofiT  for 
Iter  quarters.  However,  we  must  forgive  our  Author  in  con- 
eration  of  the  following  picture  of  the  modern  Greenlanders, 
ich  our  readers  will  a«!ree  with  us  in  thinkinc^  admirable.  It 
nted  but  to  be  indimdwilized^  to  be  a  ')>^Tfect  portrait. 

«  A  stqntedv  stern,  uncouth,  amphibious  stock, 
Hewn  from  the  living  marble  of  the  rock. 
Or  sprung  from  mermaids,  and  in  ocean  s  bed/ 
With  ores  and  seals,  in  sunless  caverns  bred. 
They  might  have  held,  from  unrecorded  time. 
Sole  patrimony  in  that  hideous  clime. 
So  lithe  their  limbs,  so  fenced  their  frames  to  bear 
The*  intensest  rigours  of  the  polar  air ; 
Kimble,  and  muscular,  and  keen  to  run 
The  rein-deer  down  a  circuit  of  the  sun ; 
To  climb  the  slippery  cliffs,  explore  their  cells, 
And  storm  and  sack  the  sea-birds*  citadels  ; 
In  bands,  through  snows,  the  mother-bear  to  trace, 
Slay  with  their  darts  the  cubs  in  her  embrace, 
A^d  while  she  lick'd  their  bleedmg  wounds,  to  brave 
jEier  deadliest  vengeance  in  her  inmost  cave : 
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Train'd  with  inimitable  skill  to  floaiy 

Each,  balanced  in  his  bubble  of  a  boat,. 

With  dexterous  paddle  steering  through  the  sprayt 

With  poised  harpoon  to  strike liis  plunging  prey  ; 

As  though  the  skifF,  the  seaman^  oar,  and  aart» 

Were  one  compacted  body,  by  one  heart 

With  instinct,  motion,  pulse  empowered  to  ride, 

A  human  Nautilus  upon  the  tide ; 

Or  with  a  fleet  of  Kayaks  to  assail 

The  desperation  of  the  stranded  whale» 

\Vhen  wedged  'twixt  jagged  rocks  he  writhes  and  rolls 

In  agony  among  the  ebbing  shoals, 

Lashing  the  waves  to  foam  ;  until  the  flood. 

From  wounds,  like  geysers,  seems  a  bath  of  Uood, 

Echo  all  night  dumb-pealing  to  hb  roar ; 

Till  morn  beholds  him  slain  along  the  shore.' 

Our  extracts  are  multiplying,  but  it  would  be  doings  injustice 
to  the  Poet  to  slight  the  remaining  Canto,  which  has  employed 
his  very  best  exertions.  It  describes  in  a  series  of  episoaes  the 
depopulation  of  East  Greenland.  Here  our  Author  seems  fiurlf 
to  revel  in  the  opportunity  afforded  him  for  bringing  togettier 
upon  a  grand  scale  splendid  and  terrific  images.  Catastrophe 
upon  catastrophe  crowds  upon  us;  the  Canto  would  alipost 
serve  as  a  store -house  for  epic  poets  in  this  respect.  The  de- 
struction of  a  snow-house  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  eo« 
tombing  all  its  inmates  ;  the  disruption  from  the  ^hore  and  re- 
coil of  a  continent  of  ice,  owing  to  Ocean^s  having  ^  burst  the 
^  roof  that  sepulchred  his  waves,*  by  which  immense  Dumbeis 
were  lost ;  and  the  Black  Deaths  brought  to  Greenland  by  the 
last  ship  that  reached  that  ill-fated  country,  and  by  wbicSi  its 
depopulation  is  sup|>osed  to  have  been  greatly  accelerated  ;  follow 
each  other  over  the  scene  in  rapid  succession,  and  all  is  vast  and 
terrible.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  our  feelings  are  more  deeply 
moved  by  individual  cases,  than  by  the  narration  of  the  most 
extensive  catastrophes,  (a  circumstance  of  which  the  Author 
seeuis  to  need  being  perpetually  reminded,)  the  reader  may 
contrast  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  second  in  order 
of  the  above  named  events,  with  that  of  which  he  is  conscioas 
on  perusing  the  following  supplemental  incident. 

<  Where  are  the  multitudes  of  jresterday  ? 
At  morn  they  came ;  at  eve  they  pass'd  away. 
Yet  some  survive ; — ^yon  castellated  pile 
Floats  on  the  surges,  like  a  fairy-isle ; 
Pre-eminent  upon  its  peak,  behold. 
With  walls  of  amethyst  and  roofs  of  gold. 
The  semblance  of  a  city ;  towers  and  spires 
Glance  in  the  firmament  with  opal  fires ; 
Prone  from  those  heights  pellucid  fountains  flow 
O'er  pearly  meads,  through  emerald  vales  below. 
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No  lovelier  pageant  moves  beneath  the  sky. 

Nor  one  so  mournful  to  the  nearer  eye ; 

Here^  when  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passM 

O'er  others  with  their  sledge  and  reindeer  cast. 

Five  wretched  ones,  in  dumb  despondence  wait 

The  lingering  issue  of  a  nameless  fate ; 

A  bridd  party : — mark  yon  reverend  sage   . 

In  the  brown  vigour  of  autumnal  age ; 

His  daughter  in  her  prime ;  the  youth,  who  won 

Her  love  by  miracles  of  prowess  done; 

With  these,  two  meet  companions  of  their  joy, 

Her  younger  sister,  and  a  gallant  boy, 

Who  hoped,  like  ^im,  a  gentle  heart  to  gain 

By  valourous  enterprise  on  land  or  main. 

— These,  when  the  ocean-pavement  faiPd  their  feet, 

Sought  on  a  glacier's  crags  a  safe  retreat. 

But  in  the  shock,  from  its  foundation  torn, 

That  mass  is  slowly  o'er  the  waters  borne. 

An  ice-berg  !— on  whose  verge  all  day  tliey  stand, 

And  eye  the  blank  horizon's  ring  for  land. 

All  night  around  a  dismal  fiame  they  weep ; 

Their  sledge,  by  piecemeal,  lights  the  hoary  deq^. 

Mom  brings  no  comfort ;  at  her  dawn  empire 

The  latest  embers  of  their  latest  fire ; 

For  warmth  and  food  the  patient  reindeer  bleeds. 

Happier  in  death  than  those  he  warms  and  feeds* 

— -How  long,  by  that  precarious  rafl  upbuoy*d, 

They  blindly  drilled  on  a  shoreless  void ; 

How  long  they  suffered,  or  how  soon  they  found 

Rest  in  the  gulph,  or  peace  on  living  ground ; 

— Whether,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  grief  consumed. 

They  perish'd  miserably —  and  unentomb'd, 

i While  on  that  frigid  bier  their  corses  lay,) 
iecaipe  the  sea-fowl's  or  the  sea-bear's  prey ; 
— Whether  the  wasting  mound,  by  swift  degrees. 
Exhaled  in  mist  and  vanish'd  from  the  seas, 
While  they,  too  weak  to  struggle  even  in  death, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  arms,  resigned  their  breath. 
And  their  white  skeletons,  beneath  the  wave. 
Lie  intertwined  in  one  sepulchral  cave : 
— Or  meeting  some  Norwegian  bark  at  sea. 
They  deem'd  its  deck  a  world  of  liberty ; 
— Or  sunward  sailing,  on  green  Erin's  sod. 
They  kneel'd  and  worship'd  a  delivering  God, 
Where  yet  the  blood  they  brought  from  Greenland  runs 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  sister's  sons ; 
— Is  all  unknown; — their  ice-berg  disappears 
Amidst  the  flood  of  unretuming  years.' 

The  arrival  of  the  ship  without  a  living  crew,  is  certainly 
very  finely  wrought  up ;  but  we  prefer  to  take  fis  oar  last  ex- 
tract, the  fanciful  description  of  the  freezing  in  of  the  last  ves- 
iel  that  sailed  for  lost  Greenland. 
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*  Comet  there  no  ship  again  to  Greenland's  shore  { 
There  comes  another ; — there  shall  come  no  more ; 
Nor  this  shall  reach  an  haven  : — What  are  these 
Stupendous  monuments  upon  the  seas  ? 

Works  of  Omnipotence,  m  wondrous  forms^ 

Immoveable  as  mountains  in  the  storms? 

Far  as  Imagination's  eye  can  roll, 

C.ne  range  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  pole 

Flanks  the  whole  eastern  coast ;  and,  branching  vridet 

Arches  o  er  many  a  league  the*  indignant  tide> 

That  works  and  frets,  with  unavailing  flow. 

To  mine  a  passage  to  the  beach  below; 

Thence  from  its  neck  that  winter  yoke  to  rend 

And  down  the  gulph  the  cra>hing  fragments  send. 

There  lies  n  vessel  in  this  realm  of  frost. 

Not  wreck'd,  nor  stranded,  yet  for  ever  lost; 

Its  keel  embedded  in  the  solid  mass ; 

Its  glistening  sails  appear  expanded  glass; 

1  he  transverse  ropes  with  pearls  enormous  strung, 

The  yards  with  icicles  grotesquely  hung,' 

*  On  deck,  in  groupes  embracing  as  they  died. 
Singly,  erect,  or  slumbering  side  by  side, 
Behold  the  crew  ! — They  sail'd,  with  hope  elate. 
For  eastern  Greenland;  till,  ensnared  by  fate,- 

In  toils  that  mock'd  their  utmost  strength  and  skilly 
They  felt,  as  by  a  charm,  their  ship  stand  still ; 
The  madness  of  the  wildest  gale  that  blows. 
Were  mercy  to  that  shudder  of  repose, 
When  withering  horror  struck  from  heart  to  heart 
The  blunt  rebound  of  Death's  benumbing  dart.' 

*  Morn  shall  return,  and  noon,  and  eve,  and  nighty 
Meet  here  with  interchanging  shade  and  light; 

But  from  this  bark  no  timber  shall  decay. 

Of  these  cold  forms  no  feature  pass  away  ; 

Perennial  ice  around  the'  encrusted  bow. 

The  peopled  deck,  and  full-rigg'd  masts  shall  grow, 

Till  from  the  sun  himself  the  whole  be  hid. 

Or  spied  beneath  a  crystal  pyramid  ; 

As  m  pure  amber,  with  divergent  lines, 

A  rugged  shell  emboss 'd  with  sea- weed  shines. 

From  age  to  age  increased  with  annual  snow, 

1  his  new  Moni  Blanc  among  the  clouds  may  glow* 

Whose  conic  peak,  that  earliest  greets  the  dawn. 

And  latest  from  the  sun's  shut  eye  withdrawn. 

Shall  from  the  zenith,  through  incumbent  gloom, 

Burn  like  a  lamp  upon  this  naval  tomb. 

But  when  the  archangers  trumpet  sounds  on  high^ 

The  pile  shall  burst  to  atoms  through  the  sky, 

And  leave  its  dead,  upstarting   at  the  call, 

Naked  and  pale,  before  the  Judge  of  all.' 
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We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  pe- 
culiar adaptation  of  talent  to  poems  of  a  different  construction, 
intimating  our  preference,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  lyrical  pieces; 
although  we  must  never  forget  what  unquestionably  is  his  mas- 
ter-piece, as  well  as  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in   the  whole 
compass  of  modern  poetry,  we  mean,  his  Death  of  Adam,  or 
we  might  say,  the  whole  of  the  fourth  canto  of  the  World  be- 
fore the  Flood.     The  minor  pieces  which  make  up  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  the  present  volume,  are,  we  must  confess,  not 
quite  such  as  we  should  select  as  favourable  specimens  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  talents  in  this  department  of  poetry ;  and  some 
of  them,  bad  we  been   at  his  elbow,  should  not  have  appeared 
at  all ;  not  even  if  the  Author  bad  nothing  better  in  readiness. 
Occasional  poems  are  very  seldom  worthy  of  outliving  the  occa- 
sion, unless  they  proceed  firom  the  absolutely  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  the  Poet's  mind;  and  yet,  when,  such  things  have  once 
found  their  way  out  to  the  public,  we  are  aware  tliat  it  is  natural 
for  the  Author  to  wish  to  fold  the  stray  pieces  in  a  volume.     There 
are  none,  too,  in  the  present  collection,  that  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Montgomery's  friends,  and  these  form  a  powerful 
section  of  that  Public  to  whose  liberality  he  meekly  commits  him- 
self.    As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  good  faith  and  the  good  rea- 
son  with  which  we  made  the  remarks  we  did,  on  our  Author's 
peculiar  merits  as  a  lyrical  poet,  it  i^ill  be  necessary  only  to  trans- 
cribe one  poem,  which,  when  we  first  saw  it  some  time  ago  in 
manuscript,  we  thought,  as  we  think  still,  to  be  as  exquisitely 
touching  as  any  thing  we  had  met  with.     It  is  a  simple  and  even 
a  trite  thought,  but  developed  with  that  perfect  grace,  and  ele- 
gance, and  tenderness,  which  'more  than  all  that  is  striking  in  the 
laboured  periods  of  heroic,  versp,  betray  the  master-hand. 

*  INCOGNITA : 

*  Written  on  viewing  the  Picture  of  an  uriknoxnn  Lady* 

<  Image  of  One,  who  lived  of  yore  ! 

Hail  to  that  lovely  mien, 
Once  quick  and  conscious  ; — now  no  more 

On  land  or  ocean  seen ! 
Were  all  earth's  breathing  forms  to  pass 
Before  roe  in  Agrippa's  glass. 
Many  as  fair  as  Thou  might  be. 
But  Ob  !  not  one, — not  one  like  Thee. 

*  Thou  art  no  Child  of  Fancy ; — Thou 

Tlie  very  look  dost  wear,- 
That  gave  enchantment  to  a  brow, ' 

Wreathed  with  luxuriant  hair  ; 
Lips  of  the  morn  embathed  in  dew, 
An3  eyes  of  evening's  starry  blue ; 
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Of  all  who  e'er  enjoy 'd  the  sun. 
Thou  art  the  image  of  but  One. 

*  And  who  is  she,  in  virgin  prime. 

And  May  of  womanhood. 
Whose  roses  here,  unpluck'd  by  Time, 

In  shadowy  tints  have  stood ; 
While  many  a  winter's  withering  blast 
Hath  o'er  the  dark  cold  chamber  pass'd, 
In  which  her  once  resplendent-form 
Slumber*d  to  dust  beneath  the  storm  ? 

<  Of  gentle  blood  ; — upon  her  birtli, 

Consenting  planets  smiled. 
And  she  had  seen  those  days  of  mirth. 

That  frolic  round  the  child  ; 
To  bridal  bloom  her  strength  had  sprung. 
Behold  her  beautiful  and  young  ! 
Lives  there  a  record,  which  hath  told. 
That  she  was  wedded,  widow'd,  old  i 

*  How  long  her  date,  'twere  viun  to  guess 

The  pencil's  cunning  art 
Can  but  a  single  glance  express^ 

One  motion  of  the  heart ; 
A  smile,  a  blush, — a  transient  grace 
Of  air,  and  attitude,  and  face ; 
One  passion's  changing  colour  mix  ; 
One  moment's  flight  for  ages  fix. 

*  Her  joys  and  griefs,  alike  in  vain 

Would  fancy  here  recall ; 
Her  throbs  of  exstacy  or  pain 

LuU'd  in  oblivion  all ; 
With  her,  methinks,  life's  little  hour 
Pass'd  like  the  fragrance  of  a  fl6wer, 
That  leaves  upon  the  vernal  wind 
Sweetness  we  ne'er  again  may  find. 

*  Where  dwelt  she  ? — Ask  yon  aged  tree. 

Whose  boughs  embower  the  lawn, 
Whether  the  birds'  wild  minstrelsy 

Awoke  her  here  at  dawn ; 
Whether  beneath  its  youthful  shade, 
At  noon,  in  in&ncy  she  play'd ; 
•—If  from  the  oak  no  answer  come. 
Of  her  all  oracles  are  dumb. 

,*  The  Dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day ; 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye. 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way. 

In  glory  throueh  the  sky : 
Spirits  from  bondage  thus  set  free. 
Vanish  amidst  immensi^, 
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Where  human  thought,  like  human  sight, 
Fails  to  pursue  their  trackless  flight. 

*  Somewhere  within  created  space. 

Could  I  explore  that  round. 
In  bliss,  or  woe,  there  is  a  place, 

Where  she  might  still  be  found ; 
And  oh !  unless  those  eyes  deceive, 
I  may»  I  must,  I  will  believe, 
That  she,  whose  charms  so  meekly  glow. 
Is  what  she  only  seem'd  below ;— • 

An  angel  in  that  glorious  realm, 

Where  God  himself  is  King : 
— But  awe  and  fear  that  overwhelm 

Presumption,  check  my  wing; 
Nor  dare  imagination  look 
Upon  the  symbols  of  that  book, 
Wherein  eternity  enrols 
The  judgements  on  departed  souls. 

'  Of  Her,  of  whom  these  pictured  lines 

A  faint  resemblance  form  ; 
— ^Fair  as  the  second  rainbow  shines 

Aloof  amid  the  storm ; 
Of  Her,  this  **  shadow  of  a  shade," 
Like  its  original  must  fade, 
And  She,  forgotten  when  unseen, 
Shall  be  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been. 

*  Ah !  then,  perchance,  this  dreaming  strain, 

Of  all  that  e'er  1  sung, 
A  lorn  memorial  may  remain, 

When  silent  lies  ray  tongue ; 
When  shot  the  meteor  of  my  fame. 
Lost  the  vain  echa  of  mv  name. 
This  leaf,  this  fallen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me.' 

An  After-Thought. 

*  With  One  who  lived  of  old,  my  song 

In  lowly  cadence  rose ; 
To  One  who  is  unborn,  belong 

The  accents  of  its  close : 
Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  ear. 
Some  youtli  my  warning  voice  may  hear ; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be 
The  warnings  of  eternity.* 

*  When  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  greet. 

Reader!  if  I  am  blest, 
Again,  as  spirits,  may  we  meet 
In  glory  and  in  rest : 
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If  not, — and  /  have  lost  my  way. 
Here  part  we: — go  not  Thou  astray; 
No  tomb,  no  verse  my  story  tell ! 
Once,  and  for  ever,  Fare  Thee  well/ 


Art  III.  Sermons^  preached  in  the  S'arish  Church  of  High  Wy- 
combe, Bucks.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Curate  of  Higb 
Wycombe.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  pp.  887.    Price  IQs.  6d.  Loe- 

don.  1818.  I 

TX^  b2  owe  some  apoloj^y  to  the  Author  of  these  eifcellent  Ser- 
**  mons,  for  having  suffered  a  volume  which  has  afForded  at 
so  much  solid  pleasure,  to  lie  so  lon<i^  on  our  table,  not  indeed 
unread,  but  without  ^ivins^  it  our  warmest  public  recommenda- 
tion. Mr.  Bradley  states,  that  these  Sermons  were  not  origi: 
Dally  desic^ned  for  publication  ;  that  they  were  *  prepared  for  the 
^  pulpit   under  circumstances  by  no  m'^aos  favourable  to  tlieez- 

*  ercise  of  tl'ou^ht,  or  much  attennon  to  lann^uan^e,  and  woe 

*  sent  to  the  Piet^s  without   that  careful  revision  which  the  An- 

*  thor  wislie<i  to  have  given  them.'  He  ofiers  the  ^  pressure  of 
<  daily  employments  as  an  apoiofry  for  the  blemishes,  which  hf 
'  is  unable  to  remove.'  The  reader  will  appreciate  the  modeity 
of  this  apology  the  more  highly,  on  finding  that  there  it  nothiag 
in  the  volume  which  justifies  the  Author's  diffidence. 

The  Volume  contains  eighteen  Sermons  on  the  followinff  tth 
pics  :  I.  The  Worshippers  in  the  Heavenly  Temple.  II.  The 
Worship  and  Privilegt^s  of  the  Heavenly  Temple.  Ill-  The 
Dying  Cliristian  committinsr  his  Soul  to  God.  IV.  The  Ad- 
vantages of  remembering  Christ.  V.  The  Legacy  of  Cbriit 
VI.  The  News  of  Christ's  Resurrection  sent  to  Peter.-  VIL 
The  Humility  of  St.  Paul.  VIU.  The  Compussion  of  tlieHigk 
Priest  of  the  Church.  IX.  The  Throne  of  Grare.  X.  The 
Death  of  Moses  XI.  The  Goodness  of  God  to  Israel.  XIL 
The  Christian  journeying  to  the  Promised  Lmd.  Xlll.  The 
Christian's  Song  in  his  Pilgrimage.  XIV  The  Bretity  aad 
Vanity  of  Human  Life.  XV.  The  Glory  of  the  Gospel  XVL 
The  Constraining  Influence  of  the  Love  of  Christ.  XVII* 
Christ  the  Healer  of  the  Broken  hearted.  XVIII  The  Teal* 
of  Jesus  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus.  These  are  not  oommoa- 
place  subjects,  nor  are  they  treated  in  a  common-plage  roaaacT* 
There  is  that  degree  of  originality  of  style  sustained  througlMMll 
the  Volume,  which  belongs  to  every  individual  who  is  aooiie* 
tomed  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  mind ;  a  pecaliarity  ef 
character  stamped  upon  it,  which  shew!«  it  to  be  the  native  pro* 
duction  of  a  man's  own  thouglita  and  feelings;  and  auoh  a  tmkt 
be  it  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  whether  sennoqs  or  poetrfi 
wiiether  li<;ht  or  serious,  can  scarcely  fiil  to  be  interestiagi 
Tbeae  Sermons  are  oharacteristically  iuterestingj  and  boqg  tjl 
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the  same  lime  purely  eyangelical,  serious,  and  affectionate,  they 
canndt  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  tnlceii  from  the  Fourth  Sc^nnon,  which 
is  on  those  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  This  Ho  in  remei^branre  of 
'^  me.*'  After  statinf^  as  the  first  part  of  bis  subjedt,  ^  what  is 
'  implied  in  remembering  Christ.,*  the  Preachef  pro(^eed<t  to 
inquire,  secondly,  '  why  Christ  has  left  us  this  command  to  re- 
^  member  him.' 

*  I.  He  has  done  this  for  a  reason,  which  ought  to  humble  us  in 
the  dust.  *  He  has  said,  *'  Remember  roe/'  beoaose  he  know«  that 
foe  are  prone  to  forget  hiin.    It  might  indeed  have  been  supposed  that 
such  a  Saviour  could  never  for  one  hour,  do  nor  yet  frvr  one  moment, 
have  been  out  of  a  dying  sinner's  mind ;  that  his  last  thoughts  in  the 
evenine  and  his  first  thouehts  in  the  morning  would  be  sweet  thoughts 
df  Christ ;  but  is  it  so  wi&  us,  brethren  ?    Alas,  no  1    There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  many  of  os  seldom  or  never  think  of  Clirist  at  all,  unless 
when  we  are  reminded  of  him  on  the  sabbath  in  his  house.    We  do  not 
indeed  endeavour  nor  perhaps  wish  to  forget  him  at  other  times,  but 
our  heads  and  hearts  are  too  full  of  other  things  to  leave  room  for 
CSirist  or  God  to  enter  into  them.    The  cares  and  business  of  the 
world  occupy  all  the  energies  of  some  among  us,  and  dissipations  and 
amusements  ensross  the  trifling  minds  of  others.     And  how  is  it  with 
those  of  us,  who  have  in  some  degree  begun  to  think  and  act  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings?    Their  hearts  also  are  ever  ready  to 
turn  aside  to  vanity.     Even  they  can  often  suffer  the  meanes^t  trifles 
to  intrude  Into  the  place  of  a  dymg  Jesus ;  and  when  they  have  any 
devout  and  lively  reiribmbrance  of  his  love,  it  is  but  for  a  moment ; 
the   savor  of  it  is  soon  gone,  and  lightness  and  vanity  succeed. 
What  a  cause  for  humiliation  is  here !     Why  do  we  not  condemn  and 
abhor  ourselves  for  this  base  ingratitude  ?     When  we  have  buried  a 
friend,  whom  we  love,  though  lie  be  no  better  than  a  creature  formed 
of  dust,  we  carry  him  about  in  our  hearts,  and  every  thing  that  dis- 
turbs our  rememhrance  of  him  is  for  a  long  season  sickening  to  the 
soul ;  and  yet  Jeisus,  our  best  and  heavenly  friend,  is  forgotten ;  his 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  his  cross  and  passion,  and  all  he  hao  done 
and  suffered  for  our  souls  can  find  no  abiding  lodging-place  in  our 
ronembrance*     V^hat  reason  fot  shame  is  here,  and  what  a  call  for 
prayer  I    Nor  is  this  all  i  here  is  also  a  lesson  of  caution.     Am  I  thus 
prone  basely  to  forget  my  Saviour  ?    O  then  let  me  fly  from  every 
icene,  from  every  society,  from  every  pursuit,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  my  thoughts  from  him.    Let  me  remember  this  infirmity  o£ 
any  sinful  heart,  and  watch  and  pray  against  it,  mourn  over  it,  and 
liead  to  increase  it. 

*  2  But  our  proneness  to  forget  Christ  is  not  the  only  reason,  why 
ie  has  commanded  us  to  remember  him.  He  has  given  us  this^ 
^omosHnd,  secondly,  because  he  desires  to  be  remembered  by  us.  True, 
be  is  DOW  in  the  very  highest  he  ens,  seated  on  a  throne  higher  than 
iie  thrones  oi  angels,  and  won  pped  by  all  the  exalted  spirits,  that 
in  the  realms  oi  xiorv ;  and  yet  his  eye  is  fixed  on  a  people  on  the 
Mrth,  and  his  i  mismd  of  them,  »  when  he  groaned  lor 
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them  in  the  garden  or  bled  for  them  on  the  eroii.  Unwortfi j  m  Um? 
are,  he  loves  them ;  mean  as  they  are»  he  it  not  aihamed  ttill  to  ol 
tibem  brethren.  He  forgets  the  songs  of  angels  to  listen  to  their  si|^ 
ami  prayers.  It  is  his  delight  to  minister  to  their  wants,  to  proCed 
them  in  their  dangers,  and  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrowSk  Tab 
even  when  they  forget  him,  he  thinks  on  them;  he  watches  over  and 
pities  them,  when  they  are  turning  aside  to  vanity,  and  when  thw 
nave  tasted  the  bitterness  of  their  wanderings,  he  restoreth  their  ioOi 
and  leadeth  them  again  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  nans^f 
sake.  Now  he  does  this,  and  more  than  this,  for  his  people,  mmflj 
because  he  loves  them;  and  if  he  thus  loves  them,  he  would  Ml 
surely  be  forgotten  by  them.  By  his  word  and  ordinanoes  he  leb 
them  that  he  would  not,  and  urges  them  to  think  of  him.  What  a 
stoop  then  fs  this  for  such  a  Being  to  mske,  and  what  ma  hooor  is 
here  conferred  on  creatures  such  as  we  are !  How  ought  it  to  ale  wis 
•ur  afibctions  and  excite  our  love !  Shall  he,  who  nnde  the  wMk, 
desire  to  be  remembered  by  us,  and  we  forget  him?  fihall  be^  nhs 
inhabiteth  the  praises  of  etemitv,  call  us  brethren,  and  jel  shall  #s 
Ibrget  such  a  brother  in  such  a  place  ? 

*  S,  The  ^eat  reason  however  why  Christ  hw  cemmended  is  Is 
remember  him  is  this ;  he  knows  that  we  cannot  think  of  bim    *'^   ^ 
deriving  much  benefit  to  ourselves.    What  then  are  the 
resulting  from  an  habitual  remembrance  of  Jesus?'    pp. 

These  benefits  are  shewn  to  be  '  comfort  to  the  soul  when 
^  wounded  by  a  sense  of  sin,'  the  elevation  of  the  aAseCiOMi 
patience  under  trials,  and  the  promotion  of  a  holy  hatred  of  ML 
The  discourse  concludes  with  the  following  applicettoo. 

*  But  if  we  would  habitually  remember  Jesus,  let  os  not  (bint  tit 
command  given  us  in  the  text ;  **  This  do  in  remembrance  ea  ■#•" 
We  soon  forget  objects,  which  are  removed  from  our  siffb^  end.Otf 
Lord,  who  knows  and  pities  this  weakness  of  our  nature,  net  giten^ti 
an  abiding  memorial  of  himself.  He  has  i^ipointed  an  ordinaMMi  At 
this  very  purpose,  to  remind  us  of  his  love.  The  sacraaaent  of  Ihs 
Lord's  supper  is  not  designed  to  blot  out  oar  iniquities,  ae  wttf 
suppose ;  but  simply  to  remind  us  of  a  dyins  Savionr.  It  was  s^ 
dained,  as  our  church  tells  us,  for  a  contmud  remembranee  of  tin 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  *^  There  we  see  Jesus  evidentff:Sil 
forth  before  our  eyes  crucified  among  us,*'  so  plualy  set  fbrth^  thai  if 
we  have  any  seriousness  of  spirit,  we  shall  fina  it  Jncnk  not  to  aia 
and  remember  him.  And  yet  from  this  ordinance  many  of  m.  MM 
often  turn  away  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  sigh*  Whei  dhMS 
this  conduct  prove?  Our  humility?  the  tenderness  of  Our  esn- 
science?  Alas!  brethren,  it  proves  much  more  cleerly  thel  thi 
dying  request  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  is  foivotten  and  ilBspiiedi  We 
do  not  so  treat  a  dei^rted  parent  or  a  friend.  Their  last  lequaaW 
treasured  in  the  memory,  and  we  almost  dread  to  violele  or  m  ' 
them.  How  is  it  then  that  Jesus  only  is  despised,  when  ho  ^^_ 
**  Tliis  do  in  remembrance  of  me  ?*'  There  is  reason  to  fter  ihil^iO 
must  find  sn  answer  to  this  enquby*  not  in  a  tender  rnaanionre,  bil 
in  a  cold,  careless,  worldly  heart.    There  the  evil  Uea,  ead  theoe  Al 
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nedy  must  ht  ttf^ied.  MtnisteTf  may  reason  widi  n^  and  ei^pos^- 
late,  but  our  hearts  mint  be  changed,  before  we  shall  go  ta  the 
viour's  table  with  a  desire  of  remembering  him  there.  The  love  of 
e  world  and  of  sin  roust  be  rooted  out  of  our  souls,  and  all  their 
ergtes  and  affections  fixed  on  God.  Deem  not  this  a  hard  sayings 
is  a  mere  trifling  with  the  matter  to  stop  short  of  this  view  of  it* 
le  heart  must  be  won  to  Christ  before  sacraments  and  ordinances 
11  be  loved  by  ns,  or  be  beneficial  to  our  souls.  If  Christ  is  hot 
membered  in  them,  and  remembered  too  with  affection,  they  v»ill 
!  useless  to  us ;  they  will  bring  no  comfort,  no  holiness,  to  our 
arts ;  they  will  leave  us,  just  as  they  find  us,  trifling  and  cold, 
rthly  and  sinful.  The  consequence  of  such  a  state  as  this  is 
ivious ;  it  is  as  sure  and  certain  too,  as  it  is  plain.  If  wc  do  not 
member  Christ,  he  will  in  the  end  cease  to  remember  us.  We 
ed  him  now,  but  we  shall  need  him  much  more  soon  ;  and  in  that 
tat  day  of  our  need,  which  is  fast  approaching,  he  will  act  towards 
»  as  we  act  towards  others  when  we  forget  them.  He  will  take  no 
terest  in  any  thing  that  concerns  us.  He  wDl  leave  us  to  be  our  own 
(fenders  and  saviours,  to  plead  our  own  cause  at  the  bar  of  God^  and 
keep  off  with  our  own  feeble  arm  the  stroke  of  vengeance.  He 
ill  leave  as  to  perish. 

*  We  may  not  now  think  much  of  the  misery  of  being  thus  for- 
ken.    We  may  have  no  spiritual  feelings,  andno  dread  of  spiritual 
'ils  in  our  minds.     But  the  dream  of  life  will  soon  be  ended ;  and 
e  shall  awake  in  a  world,  where  all  our  dormant  poiters  will  be 
lused  to  action  in  all  their  energy,  either  by  that  fulness  of  joy, 
bich  fills  the  exalted  minds  of  angels,  or  by  the  bursting  wrath  of 
1  insulted  God.    We  shall  then  be  forced  to  fbel,  that  there  is  no- 
line  more  desirable  for  an  immortal  being,  than  to  be  remembered 
f  the  Lord  of  glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  nothing  more  dreadful, 
lan  to  be  forgotten  by  him  there.    If  he  were  to  fo^et  us  even 
nre,  in  thfs  world  of  mercy,  we  should  be  undone.     Thousands  of 
unr  feHow- creatures  might  remember  us,  and  millions  of  angels  come 
I  our  help,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  of  heaven  could  not 
ipply  the  place  of  a  departed  God.     All  their  united  efforts  could 
ot  keep  for  one  moment  our  bodies  from  the  grave,  nor  oiir  souls 
Din  destruction.     Who  then  among  us  can  bear  the  thought  of 
eing  forgotten  by  the  Lord  Jehovah  ?     Which  of  us  will  dare  to 
ifget  him,  and  be  easy  ?     O  may  we  all  be  led  this  very  hour  to  his 
irone,  and  offer  there,  with  a  contrite  heart,  this  simple  prayer  of 
be,  who  is  now  rejoicing  with  Christ  in  Paradise,  '*  Lord,  remember 
le  P'  '    pp".  75—78. 

'  The  Christian  journeying  to  the  promised  land/  is  a.very  pleas- 
ig  and  instructive  acGommodation  of  Numbers  x.  29.  Heaven, 
le  heavenly  Canaan,  is  first  shewn  to  be  *  a  desired  place' — '  a 
promised  place' — *  a  country  freely  given.'  The  conduct  of  the 
'hvistian  with  regard  to  this  place,  is^  then  illustrated,  as  involving 
perseverance  in  seeking  it,  an  actual  progress,  and  a  fixed  de- 
nrminatioii  to  arrive  there.    The  Third  general  remark  is,  that 

^  in  proscfCUting  his  sacred  journey  through  the  world  to  the  king- 
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dom  of  heflven,  it  U  evident  that  the  ChrisUan  mmt  neccnarDy.  it» 
par&te  himself  from  many  of  his.  brethren,  with  whoon'  he  wouU 
nave  otherwise  contentedly  associated*  Butt  althoufeh  he  is  ooDitfiihicd 
iy  the  command  of  his  God  and  the  very  nature  of  the  work*  n 
which  he  is  engaged,  to  oome  out  from  among  the  unisodly  and 
worldly,  he  does  not  consider  himbclf  as  uncoiuiected  with  them,  M 
does  he  cease  to  regard  them  a»  brethren.  Moiet  dared  nbl  to 
return  with  Hobab  to  his  idols,  yet  we  find  him  manifintu^  IPMt 
anxiety  for  Hobab's  happiness.  '<  Come  thou  with  iia,"  aaye  hei^ 
**  and  we  will  do  thee  good.'* 

*  1.  If  we  regard  this  invitation  as  the  advice  of  the  Chrisliaa  Ci# 
veller  to  his  fellow  sinners  around  him,  it  implies,  fimt.  cKii  he  4«La. 
nnoere  and  earttesi  desire  to  brittg  ikem  uittyihai  path  to  kmvem,  Mft 
which  he  himself  hoe  entered.  The  Christian  is  not,-  he  cannnt  be  if 
selfish  being.  That  very  love,  which  saves  him  from  apiritual  airi 
eternal  deaui,  coa<ttrains  him  tp  live  no  longer  uato  hioiaelf:  it 
Urges  his  souU  and  fills  it  with  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
lence.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  begins  in  good  earnest  to 
heaven  for  himself,  he  be^j^ins  to  desire  that  others  roav  seek  k  abow 
He  wishes  for  companions  m  his  pilgnmage^  and  he  invitea  and  org« 
all  around  him  to  join  him  in  his  journey ;  yea,  there  is  not  a  haana 
being  on  the  earth,  whom  he  would  not  rejoice  to  see  treading  tht, 
same  way  of  pleasantness,  in  which  he  is  walking,  and  abaring  with' 
him  the  blessedness  of  the  path  of  ueace. 

*  We  are  sadly  negligent,  brethren,  in  the  performance  of  ihii 
duty.  We  seem  indeed  to  liave  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  otv  daty 
to  be  deeply  and  tenderly  concerned  for  the  eternal  happineae  of  oaf 
brethren.  We  think  it  wrong  to  sufier  their  bodily  wants  to  rcniMB 
unrelieved,  but  as  for  the  wants  of  their  souls,  we  hardly  think  ef 
tliem ;  we  seem  as  though  we  could  suffer  Uiem  to  periah  for  eWt 
without  a  single  effort  to  snatch  them  from  destruction.  We  hnNal 
perhaps  at  seasons  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  when  ihay  die^  wi 
wish  that  they  hud  died  Christians ;  but  sighs  and  wiahea  ate  not  all^ 
that  Christ  requires  at  our  hands.  Hj  reminds  us  of  what  he  km 
done  for  our  own  i>ouls.  He  points  to  the  manger  and  the  crow,  and  tclb 
us  to  let  the  same  mind  be  in  us,  that  was  in  him.  He  bids  ua  deof 
ourselves  for  the  salvation  of  others  to  labor  in  the  worfc«  and,  i 
need  be,  to  suffer,  rather  than  desitit  from  it. 

*  /^  nd  even-  if  this  command  had  not  been  given  ua*  a  regard  to  ear 
own  happiness  and  spiritual  prosperity  mi^ht  have  suggested  it  to  an 
If  we  succeed  in  pernuading  otheri^  to  join  us  in  our  jonrncy  li 
Canaan,  we  win  souls  n«>t  only  to  Christ,  but  to  ourselves  alaO{  we 
increase  the  number  of  those,  who  are  the  fellow  helpeia  of  our  JiJ* 
Those,  whom  we  prevail  on  to  travel  with  us,  will  assist  ua  and  coia* 
fort  us  in  our  weari5(»me  pilgrimnge.     We  shall  take  sweet  counsel. 
together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God  in  company.    Who  can  rati 
how  much  i^e  shall  hc^  i  niuiated  h^  their  luve  and  ttal  i  how  nncK; 
the  languid  spi<^it  of  dtv^ition  witnin  us  will  be  quickened  by  Ihejl/ 
burning  haarts  t  how  much  we  shall  be  cl^eered  in  our  spiritnal  tfiab 
by  their  sympatiiy  and  prayers  r     And  O  who  can  say  what  our  tap 
ward  ariil  be  when  we  enter  heaven ?    **  Tl^i^yt  4u|(  Q^FiNh*'  '■ft' 
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the  scripture;  **  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and 
they,  that  turn  manj  to  righteousness^  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever."  * 

;  The  last  inrerence  under  this  head  is,  *  That  if  we  wouM  ever 
^  reach  the  kinirdom  of  God,  we  must  join  ourselves  now  to  the 
*  people  of  God.' 

-  *  Here  then  is  a  lesson  for  the  young.  In  forming  your  con* 
qeotions  and  choosing  your  associatefi,  take  those  only  for  your 
friends,  who  will  consent  to  walk  with  you  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
who  give  3P0U  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  they  are  already  seek- 
ing that  biatter  conntry,^  and  will  help  you  iorward  in  your  journey  to 
it.  It  is  quite  sufBcienl,  my  young  friends,  to  have  the  workingK  of 
your  own  evil  and  worldly  hearts  to  struggle  with  on  the  road.  You 
will  always  find  enough  in  their  temptations  to  lead  you  from  the  path» 
without  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  example  and  enticements  ot  fri- 
volous and  ungodly  companions.  A  nd  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  even  if  we  could  take  the  thoughtless  and  sinful  as  the  friends 
of  our  youih,  without  being  impeded  by  them  in  our  course*  would  it- 
be  wise  to  choose  for  our  most  beloved  associates  upon  earth  those, 
whom  we  should  dread  to  meet  in  another  world  ?  with  whom  we 
should  tremble  to  have  our  portion  in  eternity?  It  is  painful  to  say 
fiuxfwell  even  for  a  short  season  to  those,  whom  we  love ;  is  there  no 
pang  then  in  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  our  bosom  friends  at  the 
grave?  is  there  no  anguish  in  shudtleriog  at  the  very  thought  of 
ndeetmg  them  again  i  We  may  see  in  some  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure 
around  us  much  to  admire  and  something  perhaps  to  commend;  their* 
Qondoct  may  be  decent,  their  dispo»(itions  amiable>  and  their  society 
pleasii)g;  we  may  love  their  cheerfulness  and  mirth;  but  in  a  few 
%B^.v^  years  all  these  things  will  have  pas-^d  away  and  nothing  will  - 
be  left  to  us  from  our  intercourse  with  them,  but  the  consciousnesa 
that  we  have  friends  in  eternity,  whom  we  shall  see  no  more ;  that  we 
have  friends  gone  into  a  world,  where  no  sound  of  joy  has  ever  ytt  - 
been  heard,  nor  one  ray  of  hope  ever  dawned.'    pp.  t^Sl— ^2. 

'there  is  soiuething,  we  think,  very  striking  in  the  openinj^  of 
the  Fir$*t  Sermon.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  use  the  precise 
wont  that  U  most  applicable  to  Mr.  Bradley's  style,  and  yet, 
there  is  a  force  in  theaimplicity,  and  gracefulness,  and  occasional 
pathos  of  the  iPreacher^a  manner,  which  seems  to  us  to  answer 
to  that  epithet,  far  better  than  many  compositions  of  more  aiOA* 
bilious  oratory.  The  text  is  Rev.  vii.  14,  15.  *<  These  are 
^  ibey  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,**  &c. 

^  The  figure  under  which  heaven  is  represented  to  our  view  in  this . 
nkion,  is  that  of  a  temple,  crowded  with  worshippers  and  resounding . 
wkh  praises.  Tlie  man,  who  loves  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord  as  tlie , 
saiiits  ot  old  loved  them,  will  view  this  representation  of  hb  future  . 
fMdenite  with  peculiar  interest.  There  are  iiideed  seasons  in  the  life . 
of  ih^  established  Christian,  in  which  the  prpspe<^t  of  thiA  heavenly  tern* « 
pie  brings  to  his  heart  a  feeling,  that  passes  the  utiderstanding  ot  a  sin- 
Kiil  »arkU    llie  veil,  which  conceals  eternity  firom  his  sight,  seems  to ' 
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be  drawn  aside,  and  heaven,  with  all  its  glories,  opens  to 
He  beholds  the  splendor  of  the  heavenly  house,  he  hears  the  soup 
of  its  redeemed  inhabitants,  and  deems  himself  already  a  partaker  m 
their  joy. 

'  Would  we,  my  brethren,  enter  into  the  Christian's  secrett  and 
share  his  blessedness  ?  Our  affections  must  Brst  be  fixed  where  hii 
are  fixed,  on  things  above;  we  must  have  a  treasure  in  eternity,  aad 
our  conversation  must  be  in  heaven.  Let  us  then,  this  very  hoor, 
strive  to  stir  up  our  languid  and  cold  desires.  While  seated  ia  this 
earthly  house  of  prayer,  let  us  lift  up  our  thoughts  to  that  elorioos 
temple  above,  in  which  all  the  triumphant  church  are  at  this  veir 
moment  assembled  and  pouring  forth  their  praises.  There  dweu 
'  the  Saviour,  who  is  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire  ;  there  live 
the  Christian  friends,  who  were  once  dear  to  our  souls  on  eirdi ; 
and  there,  if  we  are  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  when  the  days  of 
our  tribulation  are  ended,  will  be  our  eternal  home.  O  nnsy  we  d! 
one  day  enter  that  house  of  rest !  May  we  all  love  to  fix  our  thought! 
on  it  now,  and  contemplate  its  blessedness !  May  we  often  expe- 
rience, within  these  walls,  a  foretaste  of  its  joys  !'  pp.  1— d. 

After  speaking  of  the  Temple  itself,  the  Preacher  proceeds 
to  notice  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers. 

*  Who  then  are  these  rejoicing  worshippers,  and  whence  oune 
they  ?  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  this  glorious  world,  and  hsve 
been  for  countless  ages  ministering  servants  in  this  house.  These 
are  described  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  this  chaper,  as  standing  nwad 
about  tlie  throne,  aud  falling  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipping  God.  But  these  are  not  the  worshippers  referred  to  m 
the  text.  There  is  another  and  a  more  numerous  class  of  priestty 
who  sing  another  and  a  louder  song,  and  occupy  as  honorable  a 
place.  "  These  are  they,  which  ciuue  out  of  great  tribulatioa,  and 
nave  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  ths 
Lamb." 

*  I.  This  description  reminds  us,  first,  of  the , farmer  amiiikm  ^ 
these  toorshippers.  It  tells  us  that  it  was  an  earthlu  condition.  They 
were  not,  like  the  nngels,  born  in  this  house.  They  were  aativei 
of  an  apostate  world,  and  had  an  earthly  oriffin.  The  poweis  of 
their  nature  were  once  far  less  exalted  than  Uiose  of  their  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  sharing  in  msny 
of  their  services.  Their  spirits  were  united  to  a  frail  body,  a  body 
of  humiliation,  taken  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  rapidly  tending 
to  earth  again. 

'  Their  condition  too  was  a  finful  one.  Their  great  tribulatiDn 
was  brought  upon  them  by  the  greatness  of  their  sins.  NoC  that 
they  were  more  sinful  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  wUoh 
they  dwelt  on,  but  they  were  once  like  their  brethren,  dead  in 
passes  and  sins.  Thcv  were  as  careless  and  cold,  as  indifiereot 
spiritual  and  eternal  things,  as  any  of  us.  Even  in  their  bort 
they  were  plagued,  like  ourselves,  with  a  body  oif  sin.  There  is  not 
one  among  them,  who  was  not  a  sinner  upon  earth,  and  who  has  not 
to  this  very  hour  a  remembrance  of  his  guilt.   It  is  this  ranembnaoi 
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which  makes  their  gratttiide  fo  fervent,  and  their  tang  to  iood.  It  ra 
this,  that  puts  into  their  mouths  so  exalted  a  hymn  of  praise,  that  the 
angels  cannot  reach  its  strains. 

*  They  were  also  in  a  mtfferinSf  afflicted  condition.  Not  a  single 
sorrow  or  care  now  enters  meir  hearts^  yet  they  were  once  in  great 
tribulation.  Many  of  them  came  oat  of  a  state  of  peculiar  distress 
and  suffering.  **  They  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonment*  They  were  stoned,  were 
aawn  asunder,  were  slain  with  the  sword.  Iliey  wandered  about  in 
aheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  being  destitute*  afiicted>  tormeated."  All 
of  them  were  in  some  degree  men  o£  sorrows.  They  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  poverty  and  want,  anxiety  and  care,  as  we  are  jiow. 
Their  bodies  were  once  as  weak  and  as  liable  to  pain  aad  ^  sickntss, 
as  our  own.  Their  houses  <  of  mourning  were  as  firequent  and 
filoomy,  and  their  graves  as  dreary  and  cold;  It  was  the  same  with 
Sieir  spiritual  troubles-  They  felt,  at  seasons,  the  same  painful  and 
auspicious  fears,  that  we  &el ;  ibey  were  assaulted  by  the  same  temp^ 
tations,  stricken  by  the  same  arrows,  and  farced  to  struggle  with  the 
aame  enemies.  Not  a  single  temporal  or  spiritual  sorrow  can  ever 
enter  into  otir  hearts,  which  has  not  been  a  thousand  times  felt,  in  aU 
its  bitterness,  by  these  rejoicing  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world. 

*  %  Such  was  the  origmal  CDoditien  of  these  worshippers ;  it  was 
an  earthly,  a  sinful,  and  a  suffering  one.  Let  us  look,  secondly,  at 
their  present  condition.  Here  however  our  knowledge  again  fails  us. 
"We  know  what'  it  is  to  be  sinful  and  afflicted  creatures  upon  earthy 
'but  we  do  not  know  wh'^Ct  it  is  to  be  priests  of  God  in  heaven.'  pp. 


It  is,  however,  he  remarks,  a  state  of  peace — of  piiritv — and 
of  triumph.  Speakiit<j^  of  their  purity,  in  contrast  with  their 
former  atate  of  sinful  defilement,  Mr.  Bradley  thus  fidv^rts  to 
the  Baptisfiial  Regeneration  heresy. 

<  How  then  was  their  6lthiness  removed?  by  the  water  of  bap* 
tism  ?  All  these  priests  were  ind^d  washed  in  this  watei:,  but  it  was 
not  this,  that  purified  their  soi:^^.  No  outward  means  can  remove 
the  Stain  of  sin :  daily  experience  and  observation  prove  that  they 
cannot  While  we  are  contending  that  baptism  has  this  power, 
thousands  around  us,  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christy 
are  giving  a  death-blow  to  all  our  reasoning  by  their  worldly  and 
ungodly  lives.  This  and  every  other  ordinance  is  indeed, sometimes 
made  the  means  of  communicating  blessings  to  the  soul ;  but  thera 
is  no  inseparable  connexion  between  the  outward  visible  sign  and  the 
inward  spiritual  grace  of  any  sacrament.  A  roan  may  hear  the 
gospel,  and  yet  bring  forth  none  of  its  fruits ;  he  may  go  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet  not  discern  the  Lord's  body  there ;  he  may  be 
washed  in  the  water  of  baptism,  and  yet  be  as  much  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  inquity,  as  Simon  Magus  or^Judas 
Iscariot. 

*  Could  we  but  once  be  brought,  my  brethren,  to  see  something 
of  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  depravity  which  reigns  within 
us,   we  should  that  very  moment  be  convinced,  that  no  outward 
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ordinaneei*  no  human  exertions,  can  cleanse  u«  from  iU  mnntioB; 
that  the  evil  is  too  powertui  and  too  deeply  seated  to  yield  to  anch 
remedies  w  these.  We  should  see  that  the  matter  will  not  admit,  for 
a  moment,  of  doubt  or  armament.  Our  feelinga  would  at  once 
refute  the  most  Fubtle  reasoning.  There  is  indeed  a  fountain  which 
has  power  to  wanh  away  sin  and'^uncJeanness;  but  this  ia  a  apiritul 
fountain  provided  and  opened,  not  by  man's  power,  but  by  Goifs 
mercy.  These  heavenly  priests  haye  discovered  this  aacrad  lavar, 
and  in  their  soni^  they  point  it  out  to  jus.  We  find  them  alwqri 
ascribing  the  change  which  has  passed  on  them  to  one  cause,  and 
giving  to  one  Being  all  the  glory.  *'  Unto  him«  that  loved  nii 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  v 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.*'  **  They  have  washed  their  robea,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb;"  that  blood,  whicb.  the 
Bible  teUs  us,  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  which  can  make  the  aimer's 
defiled  robes  as  white  as  snow.  '*  TKntfwtt*  says  the  test,  ^  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  God."  This  was  the  reason,  why  the 
everlasting  doors  of  the  heavenly  temple  were  opened  to  tfakm,  wfaOe 
thousands  of  their  fellow-sinners  are  for  ever  excluded'  from  its 
courts  :«-*'  they  were  washed,  they  were  sanctified,  they  were  joatified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  0)ir  Gtod.** ' 
pp    9-^11. 

Here  >ve  mu^t  close  our  extracts.  A  Vpltime  of  SenaoDS 
can  be  juds;ed  of  only  in  thia  way,  and  yet,  the  extracia  haie  a 
great  disadvaD(age  in  being  separated  from  the  cootezt.  That 
may  be  a  very  excellent  and  useful  sermon,  which  contain  no 
striki  ig  passage  taken  by  itself.  We  are,  ImweYer,  much  mis- 
takon,  if  thes;;  specimens  will  not  succeed  in  interesting  every 
reader  of  religious  taste,  in  Mr.  Bradley*s  volume.  We  Iwpa 
the  Author  will  be  encouraged  by  the  flattering  nuooesi 
ivhich  this  has  met  with,  a  success  which  we  cannot  but  naeribe 
to  the  estimation  in  wliich  he  is  generally  held,  to  prepare  et  hii 
leisure  a  second  volume  for  publication.  We  do  not  reecdleh 
ever  to  haye  seen  a  subscription  list  at  all  approaching,  either  fa 
the  niiiuher,  or  in  the  rank  of  the  names,  to  that  wtuch  It  pre- 
fixed lo  Mr.  Bra<ltey*s  Volume.  It  is  dedicatee},  in  a  inai|ly 
Preface,  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
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Art.  IV.  1  The  Prdtestant:  a  Seres  of  Letters  which  appeared  in  the 
GIa.sgow  Cbronide,  and  afterwards  were  publishen  in  weekly 
Numbers ;  together  with  the  Keplius  of  Amicus  VentatU  and  Pax. 
Glasj^ow,  18.8 — Dublin^  reprinted,  ldl9. 

9.  Tracts  agaftui  Popeiy,    Dublin^  1818.    London,  1819. 

TN  a^in  advei-ting  to  the  subject  of  Popery,  we  deem  it  ricrht 
•^  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  we  intend  to  abstain  from  dis* 
cussionf;  of  a  politicui  n^tture.     Our  remarks  will  have  an  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  relis^ious  tenets  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome. 
That  these  tenets  should  be  ^inins|^  s^roundin  a  Protestant  coun- 
try, is  a  fact  which  assuredly  claims  the  aioM  serious  attention, 
(|uite  irrespectively  of  any  quest  ion  of  legislative  expediency.    We 
cannot  contemplate  with  indiflference  the  process  of  Popery,  be- 
lievintr  it,  as  we  do,  to  he  ^  Satan's  Masterpiece.'     When '  we 
zompUin,  however,  of  the  increase  of  Po|}ery,  it  is  not  simply 
that  It  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  a  throwing 
population,  but  that  its  chapels  have  I;een  thronged  by  the  defec- 
tion of  adult  Protestants,  and  by  the  edocation  of  the  children 
j{  mixed  marriages,  in  the  principles  of  their  Popish  parent.    In 
Bni^land,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute ;  chat>els  are  rising  up  every 
^here,  but  especially  in  the  Northern  counties.     ^  The  principal 
'  Jesuit  of  Preston,'  we  are  informed  on  good  authority,  *  now 
'  makes  a  boast,  that  when  he  first  came  into  it,  (a  liiile  more 
thau  twenty  years  since,)  a  small  room  would  have  oootained 
his  whole  congregation  ;  at  this  time  he  proclaims  with  triumph, 
'  that  two  large  chapels  have  been  built,  which  will  hold  two 
thousand  persons  each,  and  that  even  these  chapels  will  not  hold 
'  their  congregations.'  *  Before  the  establishment  of  this  college, 
(the  Jesuit,)  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  Papists  about  Stooey- 
hurst,  but  now,  the  grp»iter  portion  of  the  jiopulation  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  Papists.     In  the  summer  of  1818,  there 
were  confirmed  in  the  three  towns  04  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston,  alone,  3000  children V 

There  now  lies  before  us  tlie  ^  Laity's  Directory,^  1819,  con- 
aininsr,  among  oiher  things,  a  listof  the  principal  Popish  chapels 
n  and  n<  ar  Lmdon,  and  in  diSeient  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
ikewise  sptcilyini^,  by  way  ot  advertisemont,  the  leading  semi- 
laries  tor  tie  education  of' Popish  chJdren  of  both  sexes.  Of 
he  former  there  are  fifty-seven  ;  of  the  Utter,  fifty-fiv»».  This 
mhlicatim  also  notices  a  *  London  Mi^sion  Pond,'  *  a  Mitlland 
Mission  Fund,'  and  *  a  Koreis?n  Mission.'  The  object  of  the 
irst  two  institutions,  is  to  educate  P'iests  ior  iCnirland ;  :h^  latter 
i  designed  to  support  and  extend  Popery  in  Htatheii  '*ountriea« 
The  following  paragraphs  connecteU  with  tne  notices  of  these 


♦  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits,  Vol.  L  pp.  334,  335,  and  339. 
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Tarious  Institutions,  afford  unequivocal  proof  of  the  naturatml 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  held  at  ike 
pre^e$it  time.  As  feuue  persons  have  aftrcted  to  be  sceptical  oi 
this  point,  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attentioo  of  our 
readerH  to  the  following  extracts  taken  from  one  of  the  latest 
documents. 

At  the  doKc  of  the  notice  so1icitin£r  the  assistance  of  the  Futk- 
ful  for  Westminster  Chjpel,  it  ijs  said  : 

*  In  return  for  the  charitable  aid  of  a  generous  Publics  which  dolj 
requites  Mr.  Suomer  to  solicit  for  his  distressed  flock,  he  engages 
that  the  solemn  sacrifice  and  the  prayers  of  bis  indicent  coi^r^^atioD, 
shttJI  on  the  first  Simday  of  every  month,  be  o£fered  up  to  the  Thmnc 
of  Mercy,  to  obtain  for  them  the  rewards  of  that  divine  charity,  which 
our  adorable  Redeemer  descended  from  heaveni  solely  to  enkindle 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men/ 

H-impstead  Chapel. 

'  The  few  Catholic  gentlemen  residing  at  Hampatead,  having  by  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr*  PoynteTi  ' 
succeeded  in  raiding  a  proper  and  convenient  place  of  worship,  feel  very 
great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  have  kindly  asaistes 
them  and  contributed  to  the  good  work,  and  all  Catholics  in  general* 
that  the  new  chapel  was  solemnly  blessed  under  the  invocation  and  ia 
honour  of  the  filessed  Virsin  Mary,  on  Saturday  the  I7th  of  August, 
1816,  and  opened  by  a  soieran  high  Mass  on  the  day  following*  being 
the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgia 
Mary,  who  is  known  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  Patroncas  of 
this  place.' 

8t.  Thomases  Chapel,  Bloxwich. 

*  N.  B.  At  this  chapel  there  is  a  society  for  the  Dead,  ^th  a  per- 
petual obligation  Mass  each  month  for  the  members  of  the  aoaely, 
established  with  the  approbation  of  the  Vicar  apostolic  of  the  Mid- 
land district.' 

The  Catholics  of  Leicester 

■ 

*  hope  in  a  few  months  to  offer  u|>  the  adorable  sacrifice  to  (he  Al- 
migiity  for  those  to  whom  under  Him  they  owe  the  inestimable  prifi* 
lege  of  continuing  to  exist  as  a  Catholic  congregation,  and  a  portkm 
of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  on  Earth.' 

London  Mission  Fund. 

*  Each  person  becoming  a  member^  enjoys  the  benefit  of  haviqgthe 
holv  sacrifice  offered  up  fur  him  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month*- 
and  he  also  participates  in  the  benefits  of  four  Masses  which  are  cde* 
brnted  every  week  in  the  Bishop *s  chapel  for  its  members  and  ben^ 
factors.  Such  are  the  advantages,  and  such  are  the  objectSi  that  are 
aimed  at  by  this  Institution,  objects  that  should  induce  eveiy  Catholu^ 
who  is  sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  to  seise  with 
gladness  this  opportunity  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
and  laying  up  ior  himself  immortal  treasures  in  Heaven.' 
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Midland  Mission  Fund. 

<  A  half-penny  or  a  penny  a  week  will  be  most  thankfully  receiTed* 
Fifty  Masses  are  said  annually  for  the  Benefactors ;  the  Rosary  also  is 
said  once  a  week  by  the  young  men  for  the  same  institution  ;  and 
when  they  are  Priests,  they  wiU  say  four  Masses  annually  as  long  as 
iiey  live,  for  those  who  have  contributed  towards  their  promotion  to 
Holy  Orders.' 

Foreign  Mission.^ — The  following  is  one  of  three  prayers 
which  are  to  be  recited  every  morning  by  the  associates. 

*  Remember,  O  most  pious  and  tender  V irgin,  that  it  is  a  thing  un- 
beard  of  in  all  ages,  that  ever  any  one  was  abandoned  by  you.  who 
ran  to  you  for  succour,  implored  your  help,  or  begged  your  Interces- 
don.  Animated  by  this  conBdence,  I,  a  wretched  sinner,  place  my* 
lelf  in  sighs  and  groans  before  you,  entreating  you  to  adopt  me  for 
j^our  child  for  ever,  and  to  take  my  eternal  salvation  into  your  own 
care  :  do  not,  O  Mother  of  the  Divine  Word,  despise  my  petition,  but 
isteo  to  mc  and  hear  me  with  a  mother's  tenderness.' 

Once  more  :  Si.  Aloysius  Charity  Schools  are  recommended 
9n  the  following  principle. 

'Can  he  who  would  secure  an  advocate  at  the  av^ful  tribunal  of 
Eternity,  find  one  that  would  address  the  Sovereign  Judge  with  more 
persuasive  eloquence,  than  a  smiling  host  of  innocent  banes  V 

All  the  public  documents  of  the  Church  of  Ri>«ie}  exhjbit  in 
the  most  undisguised  manner,  those  yery  doctriaes  vrbieb  were 
broached  in  the  darkest  and  most  superstitious  times*  Purga- 
tartan  Societies  are  spreading  every  day  ;  and  it  is  a  circuiia- 
stance  which  deserves  consideration,  that  were  only  one  fourth  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  to  subscribe  a  penny  a  week,  (the  re- 
quisite sum  for  constituting  a  member,)  the  revenue  of  the  Priest- 
hood would  be  increased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  «£.2i5,666 13*.  4cf. 
Miraculous  cures  are  to  be  heard  of  both  in  Ireland  and  iu  Eng- 
land ;  the  priests  avowedly  profess  to  cure  the  falling  sickness ; 
aye,  and  Protestants  (proh  pudorj  have  been  known  to  apply  to 
tfaera.  The  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  venture  in  some  Ihings 
further  than  they  could  do  in  this  country  ;  they  still  print  in  tbeir 
catechisms,  the  curtailed  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  so 
that  the  prohibition  of  image  worship  contained  in  tiie  Second 
Commandment,  does  not  appear ;  and  we  are  full  sure  that  np 
cemetery  in  England  contains  such  a  mortuary  inscription  as  the 
following,  copied  from  a  monument  lately  erected  in  a  grave 
yard  in  the  city  of  Cork  :  ^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  benevo- 

*  lent  Edward  Molloy,  the  friend  of  Hhmanity  and  the  Father  of 

*  the  Poor.    He  employed  the  wealth  of  this  world,  only  to  secure 

*  the  riches  of  the  next-^and  leaving  a  I)alance  of  merit  in  the 
'  bool^  of  Life,  he  made  heaven  a  debtor  to  Mercy.' 

Such  is  the  system,  which  in  these  countries  ^  has  increased, 

*  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.*     The  favour  which 
is  shewn  to  Popery  by  those  who  are  indiflferent  to  its  nature  and 
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charirUT,  Iras  Wi\  mniiy  to  suppose  that  its  spirit  baa  bem 
titllv  lUdiioittieil  by  the  diflTision  of  knowleil*7e  aiiU  the  gv^oeral 
iinproVfnient  ot  ili«>  as^  we  live  in  ;  tlie  case  rather  is,  however, 
thill  th4*  spirit  of  Protest 'iniisin  has  de^^^nerated.  It  aeeina  wiw 
to  be  retfar4le<l  as  :«  \i  )l»ition  of  decorum,  to  talk  of  Popery  a»  «Hir 
Us.  em  mid  Bi*deU  lannerty  talkt*«l.  The  time  im  p^iie  by*  when 
0|>positijii  to  Popery,  as  an  unscriptural  reliffion,  ivaaso  mucblhe 
Ciiai':ic*t<Ti*<ticot  the  Bnq^lish  divines,  that  a  celebrated  ex pcHiiioti 
of  projihecy  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Englisb  Church  tbt 
ollice  of  the  Ant^el  who  cried  :  ^'  Come  out  from  among  her,  mj 


*'  people." 


The  Work  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  sppearad^' 
the  first  part  of  it,  in  the  Ghisi^ow  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder, 
in  weekly  numheis.  The  Writer  gives  the  following  sccouDl-sf 
its  oric^iii  and  progress. 

'  My  controversy  with  the  Papists  originnteil  in  a  pnragrvph  sup* 
pogetl  to  be  written  by  one  of  tliem,  in  the  GlaH^v  Chronicle,  reltt^ 
m^  ti>  an  Oratorio,  which  had  been  performed  in  their  chiipcl  for  die 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  Schools.  A  few  remarks  upon  that  par^nipbi 
brought  forth  a  reply  from  Amicui  F£rUaiis,  and  another  letter  fram 
me.  produceil  a  second  from  a  person  under  the  same  signature,  and 
one  by  amither  p:ipist  under  the  signature  of  Pax.  The  controveny 
was  continued  iii  the  Glasgow  Chronicle,  until  it  began  to  assume  • 
shape,  and  take  an  extent  of  runge  such  as  t<i  render  it  impomible 
that  the  Editor  of  a  public  Journal  could  give  a  place  to  the  diactisnon 
with  any  degree  of  regularity-*!  have  therefore  determined  to  publish 
a  paper  every  Saturday.' 

This  controversy  turns  much  upon  the  nature  of  ludulgenceiy 
^hich  the  Protestant  asserts  to  mean  remission  of  sins,  wberasa, 
his  opponents  n  aintain,  on  the  auihority  of  the  Douay  Catecbiam, 
that  it  mi'ans  onl>  remission  ot  the  temporal  punishment  due  for 
sin,  alter  such  sin  h  is  Ijeen  loreriven  by  the  Sucrament  of  Peusooe. 
All  history,  howevor,  testifies  against  this  interpretation  ;  for  it 
is  not  possiiile  for  atiy  fact  of  the  kind  to  be  more  lull yestablisbedi 
than  thit  the  Church  of  Rome  tauQ^ht.  and  th^it  the  people  be-  • 
lieved,  thit  there  was  an  c fliiacy  in  the  Pop«**8  patuon,  to  deliTer 
from  eternal  death  ;  and  notwithstandinc;  the  evasions  and  cssn*  - 
istry  of  the  modern  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  priestly  forgive*  : 
ness,  whosoever  is  acquainted  with  the  habit«  and  modes  of  think-  . 
ingpievah-nt  anions^  the  Irish  Catholics,  must  know  that  they  srs  * 
taught  to  ex|)ect.  and  do  expect,  deliverance  from  future  punkhr  - 
meiit,  thn.iii^h  the  pardons  they  receive.   Tetzprs  prooeedings  lA  r 
Germany  were,  it  is  true,  condemned,  as  Amic^u  FenfalisLSS*..' 
serts  ;  but  they  were  condemned  only  because  il  suitinl  the  pplicy 
of  the  Roman  Court  to  disnvoi^  him.     Had  any  obyeotioiis  beeft 
felt  asraiiist  the  doctrines   he  taught,  as  contrary  to  the  Guspdv- 
why  not  condemn  the  opinions  of  other  individuals,  who  dsewhen 
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ian?ht  the  same  doctrinen  ?      It  is  vain  to  argue,  as  Amicus 
Yeritafis  does,  that  the  Bull  issued  at  Cork  in  1813,  contains 
^   nothing   tppKeahle  to   the  subject  in   question  ;*   it  offers  a^ 
plenary  Indult^ence  applicable  to  the  souls  in   Purgatory,   and 
this  most  undoubtedly  must  be  yiewed  as  an  enconrasrement  to  sin. 

In  one  of  the  "  Tracts  against  Popery,"  this  subject  js  han- 
iled  more  at  length.  The  Writer  does  not  contend  that  indul- 
gence's are  a  license  to  commit  sin,  but  be  asserts  that  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  of  Rome  claim  a  power  authorita- 
tively to  pardon  sin ;  and  he  proves  his  assertion  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  follovfing  documents:  1.  TetzePs' form  of  absolu- 
tion. 2.  An  extract  from  the  *  Tax  of  the  sacred  Roman 
'  Chancery.'  8.  Statements  of  the  cargo  of  two  Spanish  ves- 
lete,  freighted  for  South  America,  one  captured  in  1709,  by 
Dapt  Dampier,  the  other  in  1800,  by  Admiral  Harvey,  then 
commanding  the  Southampton  frigate,  which  in  both  cases  con- 
listed  of  bales  of  indulsfences  nated  at  various  prices.  They  were 
lent  as  a  remilar  article  of  trade,  and  when  Capt.  Harvey  sold 
lis  prize  at  T<>r«ola,  some  Dutch  merchants  purchased  the  en- 
tire of  the  indulgences,  for  «£  200,  with  a  vi«»w  of  smuggling 
them  into  the  Spanish  settlements.  4.  A  Bull  of  Indulgence 
Tor  a  Jttbilee  Year,  by  Pope  G<inganeHi,  in  1775  And  lastly, 
the  Cork  Bull  already  alluded  to.  From  these  documents  be 
concludes,  that  these  sacerdotal  pardons  are  to  be  paid  for  ; 
that  they  are  granted  through  the  merits  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints :  that  they  are  more  effectual  at  Rome  than  elsewhere, 
md  at  jubilee  times,  than  at  any  other.  These  two  publications 
present  a  mass  of  statements  on  the  subject,  which  are  unan- 
iwerthle;  and  accorHinglv  A,  F.  in  his  reply  to  the  Protestant, 
contents  himself  chiefly  with  asserting  that  tliese  documents  were 
brged. 

Amicun  Veritafii  attempts  to  retort  upon  the  Prote»*tant 
Church,  the  charge  of  granting  indulgences,  and  supports  it  by 
idducing  a  paragra|ih  from  LutherN  writii)?s,  alleged  to  con- 
tain *  a  perpetual  indulgence  for  the  commission  of  adultery  in 
'  certain  cases,*  [N"*  2  and  6.]  We  have  seldom  witnessed 
I  more  impudent  curtailment  of  a  quotation,  than  that  givea 
fn»m  f^ither*s  works.  It  stops  short  at  a  word  which,  in  the 
yrlginal,  is  followed  bv  a  comma,  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  the  sen- 
leiice,  thus  omittincr  entirely  the  subsequent  part  of  the  period, 
irffich  contains  Lutber^s  third  reason  for  divorce.  It  would  ap- 
fhur  from  A .  V.^s  quotation,  that  he  taught  that  a  man  might 
without  ceremoiiv  take  his  handmaid  and  put  awav  his  wife ; 
ivhereas,,  Luther's  doctripe  on  the  subject^  will  be  found  con* 
(istept  with  the  Rstablished  Laws.  We  are  further  supplied 
^ili  a  copy  of  Luther^s  dispensation  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
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to  keep  two  wivefl,  which  is  furnished  as  a  set-off  to  the  Paptl 
Bulls.     To  this  the  Protestant  very  properly  replies  : 

<  I  am  not  answerable  (or  this.  If  I  professed  to  believe  ia  Lb- 
ther,  if  I  maintained  that  he  was  infallible  in  doctrine  and  practieei 
then,  no  doubt  I  should  reckon  myself  bound  to  defend  all  nis  dse- 
trines  and  all  his  doings.  But  I  knpyir  that  Luther  was  a  fallible  nus 
like  myself:  and  his  authority  goes  no  further  with  me  than  that  cf 
the  Pope.  I  respect  indeed  the  truths  which  he  maintained  agpiniC 
the  Church  of  Kome ;  and  I  respect  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
with  so  much  intrepidity  maintained  them  ;  but  I  respect  them  notn 
his  truths,  but  as  the  truths  of  the  Bible. — But  suppose  I  admit 
(which  1  am  rather  inclined  to  do)  that  the  whole  is  tme^  as  Bsi- 
suet  has  stated,  and  as  A.  V.  has  quoted  it,  what  then  I  Vfhj  H 
goes  to  prove  what  I  maintained  in  ihis  and  my  last  letter.  TheLtnl- 
srave  would  not  have  applied  for  an  indulgence  or  a  dispensation  ts 
keep  two  wives,  unless  he  had  known  that  the  Church  watf  in  ths 
practice  of  granting  such  indulgences.'     [No.  4.] 

*  He  (Pax)  also  defied  me  to  prove  that  by  indulgence  iaassst 
remission  of  sins.  Without  quibbling  about  the  Popish  mAimiiig  of  tlis 
word  indulgence,  I  have  proved  from  a  variety  of  aocuments,  &at  ths 
Pope  and  his  Bishops  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  granting  the 
remission  of  sms,  to  those  who  paid  them  for  it.'  1  have  proved  is 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Romish  church,  that  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  there  were  some  that  persons  might  have  liberty  cs 
commit  for  money ;  while  absolution  for  all  after  they  had  been  csai- 
mitted,  might  bo  ooaght.  This  fact,  and  the  existence  of  the  book 
which  contained  the  price  of  pardon  for  certain  sins,  are  nmiMrijil  by 
Claude  D'Espense ;  and  A.  V.  slurs  over  this  without  any  lemsrfc^ 
while  he  calls  all  my  other  documents  forgeries— ...PAXp  in  npsisa* 
thesis,  gives  us  a  piece  of  very  important  information :  **  A  mtmrn 
in  Sin  cannot  desire  the  benefit  of  an  Indulgence.*'  It  is  well  bows 
that  Indulgences  have  been  given  to  thousands.  It  is  then  to  be 
understood,  that  all  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted  were  ia 
a  state  of  sinless  purity  ?  Certainly ;  otherwise,  according  td  PAX*s 
own  shewing,  the  Indulgence  was  of  no  use ;  and  those  woo  boujht 
such  favours  were  swindled  out  of  their  money.  From  this  ^Sia 
avowal  of  the  Popish  doctrine,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  eveiT 
person  to  whom  an  Ipdulgence  is  granted,  b  a  sinless  person  lb 
was  brought  into  this  state  by  means  of  the  sacrament  of  pensace 
and  the  absolution  of  the  Priest ;  he  is  tau^i^ht  to  bdieve  ttat  the 
Priest  really  oan  grant  such  absolution,  and  Uiat  there  is  a  Tiitae  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance  fully  adequate  to  cancel  all  bis  gu3t«  Noe» 
suppose  it  possible,  that  persons  so  absolved  and  purifed,  are  sdl 
sinners,  notwithstanding  the   mysterious   process  which  diej  * 


undergone, — a  supposition  by  no  means  irrelevant,^— and  aupposiag 
they  should  die  in  this  state,  they  are  undone  for  ever;  and  dS 
Church  has  swindled  them  not  only  out  of  their  money,  but  Mt'i 
their  everlasting  happiness.  It  was  foretold  of  this  Church,  thiat  te 
traffic  would  be  in  the  souls  of  men ;  and  who  can  tell  how  ta0aij[ 
millions  of  souls  she  has  sold  to  everlasting  perdition  ?'    QIM.  7.} 
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*  Speaking  of  the  book  which  contained  the  Tax  of  the  ApostoUo  ' 
Chancery^  which  was  put  in  the  list  of  prohibited  bf>ok8«  ii\  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  (A.  V.)  says,  **  no  book  is  prohit)itvd  but  such 
as  contains  doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith/' 
Kow,  i^  is  a  fact  that  the  same  Council  of  Trent  put  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  the  Tax  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  in  the  fist  of  prohibited 
books.  The  BibJe,  therefore,  by  A.  V.'s  own  a cknowledgement^  con- 
tains doctrines  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.*    Ibid. 

These  quotations  will  furnish  a  tolerable  specimen  of  '  The 
'  Protest£[utV  talents  for  controversy,  and  of  his  d<*xieiity  in 
turning  his  opponent's  arguments  against  himself.  1  he  style  of 
the  entire  piiblieation  is  sufficiently  po|)ular,  and  it  has  already 
net  with  very  general  circulation.  It  has  been  reprinted  ia 
Dublin ;  and  the  Sunday  school  society  lor  Ireland  ha^  acknow- 
ledged a  donation  of  £21,  18s.  as  a  moiety. of  the  profits 
accruincr  from  the  sale. 

The  Compiler  of  the  "  Tracts"  informs  us^  that  they  *  were 
intended  (or  the  instruction  of  the  lower  clas^  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  whose  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  tendency  , 
of  popery,  renders  them  liable  to  be  perverted  by  the  s<)phis» 
tical  arguments  of  the  adherents  to  the  Church  ol'  Rome.^ 
They  are  sold  separately,  and  subscriptions  will  be  received 
by  the  publishers  to  defray  the  expenses  of  gratuitous  eircu* 
lation.'  These  Tracts  bear  the  following  titles  :  *  The  Pro- 
testant religion  no  novelty.'  '  The  sacrifice  of  the  Muss  com^ 
pared  with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  *  The  Popish 
doctrine  of  Indulgence  compared  with  the  Scriptdre  doctrine 
of  the  Remission  of  Sins.'  '  Prophecies  relatinj^  to  Anti- 
christ.' *  The  conformity  of  opinion  between  the  modem 
Jews  and  Catholics.'  *  Tradition.'  /  Purgalory.'  *  Latia 
Prayers  not  fit  for  Irishmen.'  ^  The  Protestiint's  excuse  for 
not  worshipping  Inaages.'  '  Extreme  Unetiofi.' 
As  the  consummate  ignorance  of  the  Protestants  in  lre)afi<i) 
respecting  the  true  character  of  Popish  doctrines,  is  one  chief 
cause  of  their  being  easily  perverted  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  good  effects  from  the 
drculation  of  these  Tracts.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  every 
thing  of  an  irritating  tendency  has  been  avoided,  and  thait 
Protestants  are  cautioned  against  Popish  errors,  without  beifig 
taught  to  entertain  animosity  against  their  coimtrymen  of  thai 
persuasion.  That  these  Tracts  do  not  touch  upon  any  subject 
that  lias  been  matter  of  controversy  among  ProtestantS)  is,  we 
think,  another  recommendation  of  them.  It  was  judieious  in 
the  Writer,  to  confine  himself  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  when  he  undertook  to  exhibit  the  contradictioil 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  manifests  to  the  Scriptures.  Let 
lis  not  be  misunderstoodi  as  if  we  conceived  that  tlie  subjeets  of 
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diflTerenoe  bptweeu  the  several  ProteBtani  oommiinioo*,  ti«  iaoC 
as  capable  of  the  same  adv;inUu(HO.ia  coiitriifit  witU  Pop«Ty,  li 
those  upon  which  all  are  a^r^ed;  but  i%e  think  ilwC  in  our  ooa- 
(roTersioM  uitb  the  t*hurch  of  Rome,  our  minor  diflereiirci 
shonM  He  forgotten,  and  our  wholt*  force  united  agaioiit  tbeeomr 
mon  foe  of  the  relii^ion  ui.d  liberties  of  mankind. 

Thp  first  Tract  8uppli(*8  an  ft  usurer  to  the  popular  queatioiy 
'  Where  waa  your  reli|rion  before  Luther  ?*  The  inquirer  m 
met  by  the  shrewd  ret  or: ,  \^  here  was  your  face  before  it 
was  washed  }  The  Writer  proceeds  to  shew  ih^t  every  lUar 
which  the  Protestant  believes,  is  believed  by  the  Catholic ;  aea 
both  asree  that  such  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  bat 
as  the  Catholic  believes  many  things  in  addition  to  those,  whick 
are  chiefly  fc*unded  upon  Tradition,  when  a  ProCeataat  tana 
Catholic,  he  must  believe  many  things  which  he  did  not  believa 
before ;  while  the  Catholic,  on  bpcou.iner  a  Protestant,  ooly  rqeett 
certain  additional  thini^.  and  is  not  taught  to  believe  any  thing 
that  he  did  not  hold  before.  The  question  then  is.  Were  thrse 
doctrines  taught  by  our  L#ord,  and  afterwards  rejected  by  PhH 
testants?  or.  Were  thev  n**ver  taught  by  Him,  but  afterwardi 
added  bv  Catholics  ?  Ujion  proof  of  the  latter,  he  concludes 
that  the  Protest  mt  relisrion  i«  no  noeelhi.  At  the  coDcloaion  of 
the  Tract  upon  Latin  Piayers,  we  have  this  summary  of  the 
areruroent : 

*  The  Protestant*,  by  having  pray^rg  in  their  own  hnguagcprefisr 
and  rho«>ite,  first,  the  practice  of  the  annent  Christian  Churchs 
secondly,  true  devotion  rather  thun  fitiper»titi*tn  :  thirdly,  what  com- 
forts the  soul,  rather  than  an  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  ceremoflji 
fourthly,  a  rationni  service  rather  than  one  that  is  a  mere  mockanf; 
fifVhIy,  what  nffocts  the  undorstMnding  rather  than  whnt  affects  only 
the  eye;  and  lastly.  The  Protestants  prefer  and  choose  to  follow  tM 
wisdom  and  spirit  of  God,  r  ither  than  the  blindness  and  folly  of  nsuf 
therefore  they  believe  that  Latin  prayers  are  unfit  for  Iriahineii/ 

As  a  specimen  of  what  these  prayers  are,  our  readers  may 
take  the  prayer  to  St.  Ann#»,  the  Virgin's  Mother. 

« <<  O  great  Saint,  in  honour  of  God's  regarding  and  exalttnit  tlbee  ia 
Ris  Eternity  to  those  most  high  and  sublime  estates  o^lancRer  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  Grandmother  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  stale 
of  Grace  consummated  in  the  hand  of  your  Grandson,  and  your 
Lord  ;  in  homage  of  the  n<;bt  and  power  which  you  had  of  Molhsr 
over  your  daughter,  and  of  Grandmother  over  her  son,  and  of  Irae 
submission  and  reverences  which  they  render  to  thee;  we  praj*  Ac*^ 
The  book  in  which  this  praver  is  to  be  found,  received  the  isipiiawNy 
and  recommendation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonnei  Pteist  Jd^ 
10,  J64S.' 

Aov  rtine:  to  the  fact  with  which  we  set  out,  that  Pepery  is 
on  tbe  increase,  we  must  repeat  our  coovictioa  that  loo  Kitle  iw 
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been  done  by  our  divines  of  all  persuasions  to  check  its  progress. 
\¥e  wisb  we  could  see  the  controTersy  revived  in  all  its  vigour, 
nrhicti  was  carried  on  by  the  Heformers,  before  a  spirit  of  divi- 
sion amon&^  tbeiuselves  called  off  their  attention  from  it :  we  afe 
well  assured  that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  luost  desirable 
results.     We  should  exjiect  (and  we  believe,  without  fear  of 
disappointment)  that  it  would  l>e  carried  on,  at  least  on  the  pari 
of  Protestants,  io  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  manner,  ^^  not 
*'  bi  tns^ing  railing  accusation  ;'*  and  were  our  opponents  not  to 
follow  the  example,  their  violence  would  be  doubly  injurious  to 
their  cause.     The  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  priest  openly  to  defend  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  ;  and- though  the  common  people  may  not  clearly  under- 
stand these  doctrines   now,  yet,   were   they  fairly  laid   before 
Ihem,  their  common  sense  would  lead  them  at  least  to  despise 
the  sophistry  by  which  alone  they  could  be  palliated  or  defended. 
We  see  something,  among  the  priests  themselves,  like  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  ellects  of  light  breaking  in  upon  the  people; 
Some  of  them  encourage  education  and   the  readiog  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  (even  of  their  heads)  have  borne  public 
testimony   against  several  practical  abominations  which   were 
charged  upon  them  by  Protestants.     If  we  can  but  succeed  in 
calling  tlie  attention  of  the  Cjitholios  to  the  principles  of  tlieir  own 
Church,  our  object  is   attained:  we  have  no  doubt  about  the 
eventual  result. 


W 


Art.  V.     Maurice  and  Berghetta  :  or  th&  Priest  of  Rahery.    A  Tale. 

12mo.  pp.  S56.    Price  7s.    1819. 

E  must  find  all  the  fault  we  can  with  the  Author  of  this 
Tale,  at  the  outset ;  for  our  readers  will  have  but  little 
patience  to  hear  our  remarks,  when  they  have  once  entered  upon 
the  narrative  itself.  With  his  design  we  do  not  find  fault.  It 
has  been  his  object  ^  to  fix  and  embody'  in  the  imaginary  cha- 
racter of  an  Irish  priest,  *  natioVial  and  professional  features' 
which  we  are  happy  to  believe  have  a  real  existence  in  many  a 
living  original,  and  *  to  place  such  observations  on  the  manners 
^  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  have  occurred  to  him,  in  a  less  formal 
*  shape  than  that  of  a  regular  dissertation.'  The  eminent  oppor- 
tonities  which  the  distinguished  individual  to  whose  pen  this 
Uttle  volume  is  attributed*,  has  had  for  collecting  such  obser- 
vations, and  the  deference  due  to  his  opinions,  would  lead  us  to 
recdve,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  the  result  of  his 
reflection  and  experience,  though  presented  in  tbe  somewhat 
equivocal  form  of  fiction ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  highly 
interested  in  the  portrait  which  the  Author  has  drawn,  he  assures 

^^— ^i^j^.»^     I        ■  ■  »    ■      I  »  n  ^.^— — — ^^  ■     ■    ■  ■  111  »    m^m^mmm         «  ■!  ■    ■  -  .^ 

•  W.  Paroell,  Eiq.  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Wicklov. , 

■  Vol.  XII.  N.a.  X 
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«8  from  Bfttur^,  of  an  Irish  f^eosant,  in  the  <     i  riP  IfMriieft 

We  respect  id  the  liigheet  degree  the  monv^  v — ]li -iMftf  ii* 
duoed  t  Proteitant  writer  to  fake  this  melhoJ^^af  ilriBy  '^Mi 
^  be^t  to  recoBOile  differences'  betweefi  the  imo  HMtlto  qlMto; 
into  nfliieb  he  finds  his  felloWHSountrymen  around  hUvtidlMMliy 
divided.  Bat  stiH,  we  must  protest  against  the^omtmMlMirf 
Arotertantand  of  Christian  principle,  which  appeara  M^^in  l»  It 
InvoWed  in  the  terms  in  wliioh  he  addresses  himself  fa-^tke^MI* 
cation  to  <  theCatiiolic  Priesthood  of  Irehind.*  l^etrMtiri 
are  not  in  any  danger  of  being  ranked  among  those*  wlto-tallB 
^  the  Chnroh  more  than  the  Qospel.'  It  is  a  fatd  entoiv  whiit 
has  done  more  to  pr^udice  tlie  cause  of  pure  Chrislianitjf  j  tllHial 
the  heresies  in  the  Romish  catalogue.  Bot  tvis  oovld'sMf 
bring  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  differences  betHnoafei  PmihmM 
and  Romanists,  as  having  been  *  exalted  into  dispi  nmMtkMHI 

*  importance  by  eontrof  ersy/  or  deceive  ourselves  wilBtUiikii| 
that  the  thne  will  come  when  they  <  will  be  as  little  Twatdedli 

*  the  diflbrenees  respecting  meats  which  divided  the  OliHMb4l 

*  its  early  ages.'  We  could  subscribe  to  such  «n  ofimim^M 
applied  to  points  of  mere  ritual  and  discipline.  Bot  wtlatfMt 
•tatements  in  the  preceding  Artkile,  relative  to  tlie  idohliaii 
and  antinomian  corruptions  which  stiH  constitute  the  vbI} 
essence  of  the  system  wc  term  l^opery^  our  readers  wiH  BOlIt 
eUe  to  pemse  without  extreme  astonishment  so  incautioi'ti 
admission  on  the  part  of  a  professed  Protestant,  if  -aK 
were  like  the  Priest  of  Rahery,  we  grant  that  the  lime 
appw  to  be  approaching,  when  the  members  of  the'  twotafl^ 
munions  miglit  take  then*  stand  together  upon  *  (he  g^Mt  fbiM^ 

*  dation  principles^  of  Chrislianity.    And  tar  be  it  froDi*'aa'# 


doubt  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church  ^hsre^ 
thousands  who  '*  have  not  defiled  their  garments ;"  meu 
devout  minds  and  holy  lives  roust  shame  the  profeBson  4f4 
more  Scriptural  faitli.  Although  Popery,  as  a  svatcmy  anil  |l 
viewed  as  complctdy  nullifying  the  doctrines  and  count uselil| 
the  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  yet,  as  held  by  individuals,  irlMtftf 
such  fatal  operatiou,  and  it  must  never  be  furgotteo  IhalVllMii 
is  truth  enough,  essential  truth,  enveloped  in  the  tatfcM^ntjgf 
errors  under  which  it  is  concealed,  not  merely  to  nettflMdiW«^ 
poisonous  ingredients  of  the  compound^  but,  wh'ett  it'OosllliilA 
in  the  ininds  of  individuals  with  a  sincere  faith,  to  eflSNA  Itol^ 
novation  of  the  character.  The  virus  is  in  these  eaiiea  hsIdM^ 
pended  in  the  form  of  passive  notions,  atid  never .pnssett'hiil^^ 
moral  circulation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered .at^tlmtsiliMf 
grand  tniths  of  (he  Kefonnation  can,  on  the  one  hamly  ImWI 
by  Protestants,  without  uny  practical  influence  iiiimtliliinrfc 
their  native  tendency,  the  errors  of  Po]iery  should,  on  the  Mte 
baud,  sometimtv  lie  fh>rmant  in  the  mind  of  professed 'OiiUKdifly 


for  vf^ii  itef  lik»  BHiMUMi't  of  bevfig  haartily  l^et^vch^  .tlMW^  th«!y 
are  forumlly  .#»9epi«4  tp»  Ip  ekh^r  cafi^>  tlf»  u^^feiicjF:  of -lo^itf^ 
speoulaiMni  ia»ailfiAM»  but  no  obiaoiiriiy  is  throwihoftjtbp  fiUiin^ 
t)f  Hie  prrad^itaB  wbicU  J^^  Uii»&^  b^l4  ia  ioaotivityi^  'Xb^.dittiS^ 
."VsiBla^  uodQf  irili^b  the  pi^us.  Jlomiiriist  UbourfifijiiV-Qmfmii^ 
1N»a  ifiibili0  PiotefitaB4  isi^  4ha4in  ^da?  tpi  hf  a  4Qbiuf^ 
tian> lie HMisI ba  bailor  thra^  pijkrts.  t^,^iufidQ).i  .b^ if/usl^p^a^ 
ticaily  disbelieve  thire^  fourUii^  of  tha  creo^  wblqi^'.  1^^ .  Q)iiin^ 
iiaa  ifiippaadi.  awl  take  «p  witb  ilia  siifiall  pM'tof  itiiiJik^lv^aigji^ 
ia  the  Scriptures.  Ana  boui;  d^lieat^  19  ilia  oriais.^f  bi^  fjiii^ 
tvbeu^  in  fbe  pvacesa  of  disepgagHi^  bis  fceUngs  fco^i  tba.  .thi#r- 
doiaef  ikoie psrasUioal noiioiis  vibiob  ha^e  ^wiuadaboif^tiir 

C'ooiplea  of  Chriaii^nity,  be  arrive^  aib  the  pouit  at  wVich  dou^ 
^amea  disahedieace,  and  uabeliaf)  perilous!  But.  di^ad;yiH»i^ 
tageous  as  is  such  a  predicament,  it  is  bkt  mocs>  .hpg^aCiil  tfafiii 
Ibat.ittfrhiob  the  aoore  en)ig;bteQed  Proieal^ot  p  p-tlpedr^ i^bo 
hm  received  into  his  niad  dm^vbole  truth  ip  ito  iipfidulfeciratsfl 
^rity,  without  having  the  faqulty  of  devout haliafiouc^  Q^H^d 
intor  exeroisa ;  wha  fiads  aotbips  10  tba  entire  T^tsisiabbgf^  of 
dactrines  af  which  he  caa  ralioa^lly  diMibt,  but  lyl^i^by  %  jfUkXf^ 
lyais  of  the  aflBdetiooSf  is  unsusoepUble  of  tjbie  .gei^al.  jiq^juappis 
af  that  con victioa.  Can  we  ba  aurpsised  ifj  oi|..wiMMi¥%iogtfar 
iageQUQQS^' reeeptioa  of  aa,  erroip^OMs  el;eed,^alj^de4v•bJ(./ j4^ 
^  warmth,  the  sincerity,  and  the  bcnevoleupe  ofreUgioni^'^aod 
the  profession,  of  Proieaitantism  ajcc^mpfg^ied  iKjith-n^ljChi^tll]^ 
|ioliucs&  nor  the  consolatious  of  tbe  Q<^q1,  t^ci  Jooiier-oa:Shpi4d9 

Uke  our  Author,  fait  into  a  luistfd^e  W[ith  regaicd.  tP.  tt^  iW^t^ 
dilfereoce  between  tk^  rc^pect^v^  p^^lies^  pr  th^t^  sliaid4.  ctyji|ii 
l^k  with  couipliicamsy  on  the  eriiors  of  t^  u^oa  .wh^  fiiM^jhe 

flaay  be  led  to  <HiYy  ?  -- *■  :.-   -.-A-' 

'  •  But  it  is  a  ousiake,  and,  il  il  proceeds,  as  tao-oftM  k  diaes 
j|»rop€M9d,  firpoi  alalitudh»riaaiadiSeranea^ta  liieae  distiacttopa^ 
aaepe  geographioa)  vanities  of  natioattl  eharaoler,  it  is-a^fuada- 
fpii^tal  mtstake,  to  speak  of  Papery  aa  in  itself  of  ina^paaus  <ir 
«f  beneficial  tendency.  To  maintain  this  ia  oppoailioa  tp  tfie  tes- 
4imony  of  all  history,  and  in  tlie  face  of  the  existing  (act  of  the 
yffWPt  uioral  eosiditioo  of  qei^i^bbouriiig  natioaa»  inv44ve^  a 
dfli^rao  of  temerity  which  it  is  difl^ult.  to  recpncfila  with  a  res|>eot 
ifiiv  the  vnderstaading  of  the  iiuttvidual,  who  couU.  ip  l|ia  Bntish 
^nale  take  h^  ^tfipd  upon  sm  baseless  an  argMipont.  Yea:  wa 
hvtG  baea  told  by  il,  Noble  Pe^,  aa  oue  reasop  fee  abolisbipg  ail 
^Wtriotive  staiutaa  against  t^  Roaian  Cathoiica,  that  there 
Jmne  been  Kery  gpod  mcA  in  that  communion,  apd  that  a  aystepi 
MMiioI  be  bad  which  admita  of  saph  men  baipg  ikwnd  amoog^ 
iia.'  nbettors ;  ai^  argument  which  would  certainly  ha;  of  ei)pal 
narvioe  to  any  f utur^  apologiat  fpr  the  faithful  servant^  of  the 
JPlopMt  of  meoM.    JU  k  ft  oKwi  Mi^FPX  ^iropn^tapce,  that 
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/the  political  quMtion  at  Ckthotio  f^mancipKtion.catnn^l,  be  u}- 
'  tatni,  witboul,  an  by  «  son  of  fatalily,  (lirowtn^  into  iIwIo'Im 
tbe  opinions  of  the  opponent  ptrtips ;  without  betrajin^  ttae  m 
nde  into  the  gerviceof  iotidelity,orof  error,  anddrivini;  tbceAtf 
to  tSBUine  tiie  language  and  Uie  BttituHe  of  intolennur.  1*4 
not  possible  to  feel  at  once  that  the  Irinh  are  our  bretbrra,  ul 
that  Ronie  is,  and  ever  must  be,  our  enemy  f  It  woitld,  in  •« 
tninda,  present  as  forcible  an  artrumeot  as  couUI  po^blj  b 
used  in  favour  of  aboliahini;  ail  the  Inws  wb»cb  dtsl)K)^<Mi 
betneen  the  ptrfitical  condition  of  Catliolica  and  Prolennih 
that  such  a  measure  would  clear  t)ie  ground  for  briogtij^lb 
combined  eflorts  of  Protestants  in  this  country,  lo  bnrMK 
directly  and  more  effectirRly  u|>on  tlie  demolition  of  Popv] 
itself,  by  all  the  moral  means  which  alone  can  be  legilimMi^ 
employed  in  the  Wiirfare. 

Our  Author's  Preface  contains  statements  wbicb  caaBoi  tt 
to  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  interest  in  favour  of  tbe  mm 
injured  country  whose  cause  he  advocates.  He  comphuMutt 
justice  of  tbe  flippant  mis-application  of  certain  maxioM  of  p^ 
tical  economy,  which  belong  to  tlie  pernicious  class  of  htif- 
trmtlu,  in  reference  to  the  depresse<l  slate  of  llie  suflleriDfr  ftft- 
lation ;  and  after  advertinf;  to  tlie  horriltle  distresscH  of  ISH, 
arising  from  the  joint  effects  of  fever  and  famine,  be  kdds 

'  But  theae  evils,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  temporary.     TIm  ^ 

nuschief  that  conitantly  neighi  down  Ireland,  exista  itt  tba  ba 
which  injuriously  distinguish  Catholics  from  Protestant*.  TVrikkf 
giving  the  ProtettanU  a  factitious  pre-eminence,  have  iiitilmnlihw 
osteDtatioUs,  extravagant,  expensive  beyond  their  moMM,  and  byi 
certain  consequence,  corrupted  and  dependent  on  41IM11— l^ 
These,  by  violcmiy  depreaiinf;  the  Catholics,  have  degnidaj  wk$ 
tnay  be  considered  as  the  public  mind  and  character  M'  Irdialr' 
Suppressing  all  demand  for  the  public  activity  and  intelligence  ttUt 
prominent  part  of  the  nation,  they  have  struck  at  the  very  edHMt 
of  these  qualities,  while  they  have  nearly  annihilated  all  pdUie^Mat 
and  honesty,  by  maidng  them  eaieatialin  Protestant  madvCmmd 
.in  Catbolica.' 

In  order  to  give  its  full  wrif{ht  to  this  striking  n\ 
it  is  necessary  however  lo  be  sati-ifipd,  not  only  that  the  ffd 
answers  to  it,  to  an  extent  commensuraie  with  the  ^ei^tfal  t*nN 
of  (he  proposition,  but  that  the  cause  assigned  is  tbe  ailuMS* 
and  tbe  only  one  to  which  the  pheuomeaa  are-  refernbW,  7** 
persons.  He  imagine,  will  feel  convinced  that  na  ehare  ialUl 
ncuiurallzini;  process  has  been  cunlribaied  by  the  Raafea.pV 
tholic  system  itself,  when,  in  coimiries  in  which  it  i«  ckcMl 
and  wh<r'-the  predicament  is  reversed  with  refcard  to  (hel.d 
scription  of  religionists  who  in  Ireland  enjoy  i**-  aarriilrt " 
the  aume  degreilBtton  of  tbe  public  raiiul  araMpr  ji 
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...       .    •   . 
biblied  as  iht  geonioe  efleot  of  an  imbj^le,  intolerant  rapersd* 

tion.  That  the  bad  efleot  of  Popery  is  aes^ravatod  by  laws 
which  tend  to  deprive  Protestantism  of  all  its  counteractive 
efficacy  on  society,  wbOe  they  impart  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  the  vigorous  compactnesH  and  re- active 
force  oF  a  depress^  sect,  it  requires  but  little  pains  to  demon* 
Blrate.  We  repeat  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  mjurions 
operation  of  those  laws,  and  the  only  question  with  us,  i^  the 
safety  of  their  repeal  under  the  complicated  circumstances  of  a 
foreign  government,  identified,  too,  with  a  Protestant  hierarchy. 
No  one  who  calls  to  recollection  how  the  Refoi  mation  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  can  be  astonished  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
jower  classes  the  idea  of  heretic,  and  of  usurper,  should  be  closely 
associated.  At  this  moment,  in  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
lower  Irish,  the  one  word  which  serves  to  denote  a  Protestant, 
ah  Englishman,  and  an  enemy,  is — Saxon.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  history,  in  which  a  false  religion  has  avenged 
Itself  for  the  wrongs  perpetrated  on  its  votaries,  by  the  boastful 
adherents  to  what  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  true,  by  feed« 
ing,  and  perpetuating,  and  consecrating  the  implacable  sense  of 
\pi\\ry  originating  in  political  agfirression.  The  hatighty  High*- 
Tander  nourishes  his  contempt  lor  the  intrusive  *  weavers*  of  the 
border  towns,  by  the  same  mingled  feelings  of  religious  and 
political  jealousy.  We  wish  we  could  think,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  exclude  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  the  com- 
nnon  rights  of  civil  society,  would  have  the  effect  of  obliterating 
m  any  degree  these  baneful  distinctions  from  the  m.nds  of  the 
population;  but  the  unhappy  policy  which  has  burdened  the 
country  with  a  Church  Establishment,  alit-n  from  the  principles 
and  the  affections  of  by  far  the  greater  mass  of  the  people,  and 
rescued  from  contempt,  only  by  the  secular  prerogatives  with 
which.it  is  invested, — an  Establishment  which,  so  far  from  re- 
taining its  hold  upon  its  own  sulijectSy  is  doomed  to  see  the 
ebildren  of  mixed  mariiages  flock,  in  a  large  majority  of  iA- 
stances,  to  the  mass-house,  and  which  would  be  almost  unknown 
to  the  generality,  but  for  the  tithes^ — the  policy  which  has  imposed 
this  system  of  things  upon  a  conquered  and  still  foreign  country 
Iflte  Irelattd,  has  provided  a  source  of  jealousy  and  danger 
which  the  repeal  of  the  invidious  statutes  will  not  avail  to  le. 
ibove. 

There  are  some  other  remarks  of  our  Author  in  the  Dediea 
ilon,  on  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  comment,  were  we  doi 
iensible  that  we  are  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
Confidently  anticipating  the  al^lition  of  the  privations  to  whicli 
the  Catholic  Priesthood  of  Ireland  have,  he  says,  been  exposed 
be  tells  them  that  the  character  of  the  Romish  clergy  will  booh 
tomt  to  *  partake  more  of  (hat  of  the  upper  orders  of  society  ;* 
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the  polittcd  qv^ttion  of  Catholio  E;in^cipatioii..e^llusJt.  te  i^r 
tiitevl,  ifitbbut;  m  by  a  son  of  fatality*  Ihrowijig'' intp  diatortipfi 
the  opinioDS  of  the  opponent  parties ;  without  betrayiiig^  the  obje 
fide  into  the  serTice  of  infidelity,  or  of  error,  and  driving  the.  othsf 
to  assume  tlie  language  and  the  attitude  of  intolerance.  1^^ 
not  possible  to  feel  at  once  that  the  Irish  are  our  breihren^aM 
that  Rome  Is,  and  ever  must  be,  our  enemy  ^  It  would,  in  oiif 
minds,  preseiit  as  forcible  an  argument  as  could  possibly  B^ 
used  in  fav6ur  of  abolishing  all  the  laws  which  di8(ingui8& 
between  the  political  condition  of  Catholics  and  Protestant^ 
that  such  a  measure  would  clear  the  grouYid  for  brioj^iDg  tlie 
combined  efforts  of  Protestants  in  this  country,  to  bear  more 
directly  and  more  effectively  u|>on  the  demolition  of^  Popery 
itself,  by  all  the  moral  means  which  alone  can  be  legitimatd^ 
employed  in  the  warfare. 

Our  Author's  Preface  contains  statements  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  interest  in  favour  of  the  roueb 
injured  country  whose  cause  he  advocates.  He  complains  with 
justice  of  the  flippant  mis -application  of  certain  maxims  of  poll- 
tical  economy,  which  belong  to  the  pernicious  class  of  haif" 
truths^  in  reference  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  sufiering  p6pu* 
lation ;  and  after  adverting  to  the  horrible  distressei^  of  181^, 
arising  from  the  joint  effects  of  fever  and  famine,  he  adds  : 

*  But  these  evils,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  temporary.  The  ponderous 
mischief  that  constantly  weighs  down  Ireland,  exists  in  the  lavs 
which  injuriously  distinguish  Catholics  from  Protestants.  Tliese»  by 
giving  the  Protestants  a  factitious  pre-eminence,  have  rendered  thesa 
ostentatious,  extravagant,  expensive  beyond  their  means,  and  by  a 
certain  consequence,  corrupted  and  dependent  on  government. 
These,  by  violently  depressing  the  Catholics,  have  degraded  what 
may  be  considered  as  tne  public  mind  and  character  oT  Ireland.-— 
Suppressing  all  demand  for  the  public  activity  and  intelligence  of  th» 
prominent  part  of  the  nation,  they  have  struck  at  the  very  existence 
of  these  qualities,  while  they  have  nearly  annihilated  all  public  honour 
and  honesty,  by  making  them  essential  in  Protestanis,  and  of  no  avail 
.in  Catholics.' 

In  order  to  give  its  full  weight  to  this  striking  representatios, 
it  is  uecesi^ary  however  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  iact 
answers  to  it,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  geiieral  terms 
of  the  proposition,  but  that  the  cause  assigned  is  the  adequate 
and  the  only  one  to  which  the  phenomena  are  referrible.     Few 

Sersons,  «ie  imagine,  will  feel  convinced  that  no  share  in  tliis 
cmoralizing  process  has  been  contribnted  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ^ystein  itself,  when,  in  countries  in  wtiich  it  is  dormant, 
atid  wh<  r:^  the  predicament  is  reversed  with  regard  to  that  de* 
scriptiou  of  religionists  who  in  Ireland  enjoy  tbe  ascendency, 
the  same  degradation  of  the  public  mind  and.chftrftcter  js  ex* 
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^ «  The  causes  which  lead  to  this  disturbance,  as  it  ibhsI  be  con*^ 
sidered  in  the  order  of  society,  appear  to  be  principally  theie; 

*  1st. — That  landlords  in  Ireland  generally  throw  upon  the  teiiimtt 
the  business  of  building,  while  tli^  lea;ses  they  give,  w\  sfanort  ^f  the 
length  which  a  building  lease  oug^t  to  be.  The  peasantry  hav^  g^ 
nerally  to  build  their  own  houses,  and  being  either  possessed  of  xy) 
capital,  or  naturally  unwilling  to  lay  out  any  that  they  have  to  the 
reversionary  profit  of  the  landlord,  they  build  houses  of  the  most 
wretched  description^  usually  of  mud  with  clay  floors,  too  often 
without  windows  and  chimnejrs.  It  is  impossible,  that  domestic 
habits  should  be  formed  in  these  horrid  habitations,  and  the  natural 
vesuU  is,  that  the  whole  family  feel  happier  any  where  than  at  I^Mue. 

*  2d«*r-Being  generally  illiterate,  or  at  best  possessing,  no  bc^oks^ 
they  have  no  means  of  amusement  at  home  during- the:  long.wii^r 
evenings ;  and  as  a  substitute  assemble  either  at  a  neighbour's  hou#^ 
or  a  dancing  house,  where  the  conversation  and  amusement  are  of  a 
yeiy  Questionable  description.  The  establishment  of  len4tag  libraries 
in  Ireland  has  already  been  found  to  check  tliis  evil. 

<  3d.— As  individuals,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  degraded  imA 
oppressed,  and  they  are  not  connected  in  any  manner  with. the  civil 
business  of  the  country,  an  evil  that  is  aggravated  by  their  ^elusion 
from  vestries- 

^  ^  An  Irishman  of  the  lower  orders,  ix^dWidimlly,  i^  dejected> 
jtimid,  and  spiritless;  it  is  only  in  combinations  and  socii|l  confi^e- 
racies  that  he  he\^  himself  a  man,  and  that  h^s  neural  en^ergy  and 
vivacity  display  themselves. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  unconimon  avidity 
with  which  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  seize  eiyery  pretence  and  op- 
portunity for  assembling  together^  and  also  for  their  p.roneness  to 
every  kind  of  illegal  combination :  legally,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  their  individual  insigni^cance ;  in  these,  at  least, 
they  find  that  they  are  of  sufficient  in)por$ancc,  to  m^ke  theooselves 
ieared. 

'  And  yet  the  tendency  of  all  modovn  legislation,  that  cpm^^rnm 
Ireland,  is  to  render  this  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  civil  a&irs  more  strict,  and  their  separation  from  the 
higiier  orders  more  marked  ! 

*  The  peasantry  iii  Ireland,  compared '  with  the  same  class  in 
England,  are  distinguished  by  a- very  striking;  superiority  in  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  That  they  have  long  been  a  suiering  'nice><may 
partly  account  for  their  compassionate  tcm(>er  and  generosity^  -Vir* 
tues,  like  grosser  commodities,  generally  exist  in  proportion  to  tbe- 
demand  for  them ;  and  in  no  country  has  suffering  humaQity  pref ented 
a  more  importunate  claim  for  mutual  commiseration  ana  assistance 
than  in  Ireland.  But  tlie  difiierence,  in  its  extieme  degree,  we 
should  ascribe  principally  to  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  the  <me 
country,  and  tne  absence  of  all  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  tne 
Other.  It  is  evident,  that,  where  the  domestic  and  neighbourly  af- 
fections in  the  one  country  are  seldom  called  into  exertion,  tliey  will 
jexist  in  a  very  torpid  degree— and"  where  in  the  other  country  the 
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remedy  for  ail  tlie  oisual  eviU  of  life  u  aoiighi*fiirn  \f  ^  Amn' 
crtioDy  they  will  be  in  the  same  degree  abundant  ..iiiL.  enttgeifi? 
pp.  xxicv-«-xlii.  .  .    ■-  /•       «, 

Wc  are  ^lad  to  ha^e  got  to  the  Tale  its^f;  'Mt  iMmmi  m 
Author  writes  a  lunc;^  iirefare.  It  is  doubtteisirt  \%viHi  thd'wMilhl 
it  ^lioiild  be  read  ;  and  as  this  is  precisely  that  pairt  of  iif  beak: 
uhich  stands  the  worst  chance  of  engaging  the  «f  iMtion  of  9 
CASual  reader,  we  have  wished  to  descrte  the  \utbor*a  thaab, 
hy  pointing  out  the  important  matter  for  dif>cU8Mou  wUch  it 
contaiut^.     The  Tale  begins  thus : 

'  I  am  priest  of  the  Island  of  Rahery.  I  shall  sckni  fbUmr  th 
good  and  beloved  that  1  baptized  and  buried,  for  tny  heart  b  Mff  il 
liam^  in  this  world,  praise  oe  to  God.  Yet  while  it  is  Ma  geod  «fl 
that  I  should  live  in  clay,  let  me  still  be  enacting^  if  notbing  Gir  li 
giory,  sinner  that  I  am,  something  for  his  service. 

. '  Shall  I  not  be  called  to  account  at  the  great  barveat,  what  gaol 
seed  I  have  sown,  what  full  ears  I  have  to  show  i  there  ariU  bt  ooa» 
fusion  for  my  own  sins^  and  burning  blushes  Ibr  youra ;  aoas  asl 
daujzhters  mine ! 

*  How  may  I  insensc  you  with  that  wisdom,  which  ia  like  oaabrf 
fire  upon  the  lips  of  the  old,  and  which  bums  under  tbesaoastf 
»ge  ?  My  voice  is  grown  weidL  and  has  a  silly  sound*  and  therete 
you  do  not  heed  my  exhortations.  You  see  me  about  to  die«  aad  jas 
already  look  upon  my  jurisdiction  as  a  fire-side  chronicle.  TIm  jmv 
will  never  be  persuaded  by  the  aged,  or  the  foolish  by  the  wisfl^  bSK 
the  living  will  condescend  to  learn  from  the  dead,  for  theaiikcf 
neither  envy  nor  hate.  The  memory  of  the  good  ^iniilti|iiiiM  isCl 
virtues,  and  the  moral  fruits  of  succeeding  ages  derive  their  nntnaiBt 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

' — You  all  knew  Morierta^h  O'Neal  and  Berghetta  his  wife :  an  }« 
not  the  better  tor  their  having  lived  amongst  you  ?  and  cpm  1    ' 
your  children  a  greater  blessing  than  by  settinff  before  theur 
exemplification  of  sucii  industrious  and  sainted  mres  ?' 

We  should  be  regulated  very  much  by  the  eflhcl  wt  tlv 
simple  exordium  on  the  reader's  mind,  in  advising;  him  whcthcTi 
or  not,  to  proceed  with  the  narrative :  at  least,  beTore  We  ew» 
mitted  ourselves  by  retracing  it  in  bis  company,  we  tsboiild  liks 
to  watch  hia  ^ye  while  listening  to  these  firsit  acceiiCa  of  the 
venerable  priest;  because,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  oopi  Is 
many  a  passage,  the  efiect  of  which  upon  our  own  feeliiig)|y 
irresistible  by  its  touching  simplicitv  and  force  of  character^ 
the  precise  merit  of  which  we  should  find  ouraelvea  at  a  Jaii  ta 
render  intelligible  to  those  who  bad  not  themselvea  dataelad  iL 
Throughout  the  tale,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Prieat  of  Rahsf 
that  we  seemed  to  be  listening  to,  and  in  some  of  the  • 
the  old  maud's  tone  as  we  fancied  it,  or  something  in  the 
of  the  sentence,  btruck  upon  our  hearts,  like  the  munc  of  bdb| 
or  the  choral  voices  of  children,  which  some  |»erBoaa 
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hear  H^ihout  m  e^rtom  c^okiog  sensation  at  tUe  bottom  nf  the 
throat)  and  a  fuUnesR  about  the  eyes,  which  it  costs  an  eAbrt  to 
get  rid  of.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  volutne  has  «11 
the  merit  whteb  jt  appeared  to  us  to  {lossess,  but  when^  we 
closed  it,  it  was  vfitb  ail  mipression^of  eontemplativa  melan* 
choly  which  it  is  a  hixury  to  feel,  and  critics  as  we  are,  we 
could  almost  have  %vished  to  have  written  it. 

Maurice  is  a /descendant  of  the  aiitient  house  of  O^Neal. 
Of  all  the  posterity  of  bis  family,  nothing  remains  as  his  pos« 
session  but  a  beautiful  old  pedigree  written  in  gold  on  vellum, 
a  mud  cabin,  and  a  score  of  acres  of  hungry  ground.  His 
lather,  David.  0*Nea),  owed  his  death  to.ihe  prescription  of  an 
old  crone  who  dealt  in  charms,  and  drugs,  and  aimples.  Hia 
complaint,  the  erysipelas,  was  driven  in  on  his  brain^  aod  be 
died  raving. 

*  I  never  saw  any  tJiing  so  moving  as  the  grief  of  his  darling 
children,  while  the  poor  wife  sat  like  one  amazed.  But  there  was 
no  want  of  stir  where  Mrs.  M*Cormick  was,  and  now  she  would  dole 
out  a  scrap  of  consolation  to  the  widow,  and  now  give  fifty  directions 
for  the  waking  of  the  body.  I  knew  that  it  was  no  use  to  oppose  this 
pagan  rite,  neither  had  Mrs.  M'Cormick  lost  any  9f  her  predomi- 
nance by  the  failure  of  her  prescription ;  his  time  was  come,  and  that 
being  the  case,  a  saint  would  have  failed  to  cure  him  ;  so  I  took  my 
departure,  grieving  much  for  the  widow  and  orphans. 

*  1  he  next  morning  I  saw  one  of  their  neighbours  standing  before 
my  window. 

•"What  news?''  said  I. 

'  "  Please  your  reverence,  I  made  bold  to  step  over  and  ask  your 
reverence's  interposition  to  save  something  for  tne  desolate  orphans, 
for  Rose  M'Cormick  insists  there  must  be  another  wake  to-night» 
though  the  dead  body's  friends  are  considerate  and  to  a  man  against 
it ;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  a  copper  left  for  the  cbilders  niain* 
tenance." 

*  '*  Another  wake!"  cried  J,  *'  sure  the  woman's  beside  herself* 
did  ever  any  one  hear,  even  in  this  island  of  superstition,— ^f  a  defi4 
body  being  waked  twice  ?"  ^  >  %.: 

*  *^  Gb  your  reverence  is  out,"  rejoined  the  ma^  **  sure  you  littve 
not  heard,  then,  that  the  wife,  Peggy  O'Neal,  died  this,  morning.v 

'  •  **  Ah,  well-a-day !"  cried  I, ''  how's  that  ?" 

*  *'  Sure,  there  was  an  inhuman  noise  all  last  night,  and  the  cratur 
was  almost  distract,  she  wrung  her  hands  jpiteously }  but  Eqbc 
M*Cormick  said,  it  would  get  up  her  spirits  to  keen  her  with  usw*hile 
the  gambols  were  going  on,  and,  indeed,  where  else  could  she  goi 
tbe  spare  room  was  full  of  horses,  the  stable  being  bat  small;  but  it 
was  all  one,  she  regarded  none  of  our  plays  and  the  like,  but  kept  her 
eyes  full  on  the  corpse,  4yiDg  laid  out  m  the  ro6m  all  the  while ;  and 
early  t^is  morning,  just  befboe  we  patted,  whether  the  noise  was  too 
much  for  her,  being  a  deltcate  one  always,  or  being  kept  too  long 
from  her  natural  rest  haviog  tended  the  sick  so  many  nighta  b^ore, 
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or  it  might  he  pure  griefy  her  heart  bnntv  tnd  die  died  wiAlnit  one 
groan."  .    . 

*  I  sent  by  this  man  a  message  to  the  big  wamany'  that  s  poHk 
wake  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  hcmelf  nf  a  nfag^bnMrai 
two.lo  watch  at  night»  that  something  might  be  saved  fiNr  thAiOffhsrib 
•«>Wbat  was  her  answer  ?—<<  Heavens  send  that  Father  0:BriBa.ji 
not  a  worse  Catholic  for  his  foreign  breeding;  Jbut  let  ihAfc.bwsa  i| 
wiU,.  it  shall  never  be  said  that  this  poor  dead  thing,  bom  a  Bf!0s^ 
mickf  and  married  to  an  O'Neal,  snail  be  buried  without' «  wab^ 
and  that  a  decent  one  too." — So  refractory  was  she  grewn,  tR  lbs  ( 
conceit  of  her  old  customs  and  superstitions. 

*  Well,  I  buried  the  two,  and  a  great  funeral  Mra.  M^Conrick 
made  of  it ;  proud  enough  she  was,  and  looked  aa  if  abe  wsw  draiA; 
and  nothing  particular  if  she  was,  for  there  were  twyijlim— ml  pea- 
pie  there,  men  and  women,  and  not  one  but  was  dnuik.  er  aaii^. 
^  Better,*'  thought  I,  «<  my  friends,  if  you  had  staid  at  honae^  mi 
minded  your  indu^ry,"  But  the  Irish  are  full  of  eelfmletieo,  aai 
mighty  fond  of  being  wherever  there  is  a  crowd,  and  then  tbaf  |sl- 
ter  themselves  withaJ,  that  this  is  being  vastly  g|ood  Chrislkiaiiai  Bet 
J  said  nothing,  for  I  knew  they  looked  on  me  in  the  l^ht  of  half  a 
foreigner/    pp.  1&— 90* 

The  old  priest,  imniediately  after  thia,  was  ordered  by  liiealK 
periors  to  dwell  in  the  Island  of  Rahery,  and  a  yemr  ^vuesl 
away,  during^  which  he  heard  nothine  of  David  0*NeaPa  or- 
phansy  except  what  he  could  gather  from  Rose  M'Conniek*s 
Hn^ry  invectives  against  the  boy  for  refusing  to  let  bis  sitter  go 
with  her,  and  locking  the  door  witli  her  on  the  outafd^  This 
year  was  to  the  priest '  the  most  important*  of  bis  life,  for  ettepd- 
ing  a  sick  oreaturoi  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  nupab^  of  wdl- 
bound  books  in  his  house. 

•  ^  They  had  belonged  to  a  traveller,  who  had  come  to  see  Ae  Qtmt^s 
(SsHfieway,  passed  over  into  Rahery  to  shoot  gulls  and  wm  perM% 
overheated  nimself,  and  died  of  a  pleurisy. 

•  *  I  borrowed  some  of  them,  they  were  all  rdigioaSy'«Bd| 
fifritten  by  Protestants,  yet  having  no  heretical  mattery  end 
only  on  the  main  principles  common  to  both  ehnrdiesy  diejf 
deep  en  impression  on  me  by  convincing  me  that  I  bad  no  rriigisil  k 
my  heart,  that  my  thoughts  became  one  continual  prefer  tothefiaeat 
God,  that  he  would  change  my  vain  woridly  seifisn  mud  wsd  Mod 
temper  into  a  tender  and  pious  one— > You  my  dear  flock  Mat  ndie 
from  my  coodnct  if  my  prayers  were  heard— The  first  fflQer  mm 
change  was  setting  eut  for  the  main  land  with  a  resolBtioa  te  brilf 
David  O'Neal's  orphans  home  to  me.' 

«  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  concluded  the  poor  things  had  hean 
forced  to  give  it  op  to  some  new  possessor,  more  the  pi^  wbenk  ked 
been  so  ions  in  the  family,  for  the  bouse  was  new  thatcbed  jnd  white 
washed,  and  a  very  pretty  garden  with  flowers  and  cahbagea  fail, 
diings  unseen  before  on  the  headland  of  Bengore.* 
>  <  As  I  approached,  a  young  lass  came  out  so  tidy  and  gantedaridiJ, 
diat  I  could  scarce  recognbe  ner  for  O'Neal's  daii^ter,  Una.' 
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tlien  your  poor  fuker  left  more  behind  him  than  was  supposed."  - 
-■'***  Indeed  km  didnot  SiV  the  replied^  ^  we  w^re  poor  enough -«t 
fint,  Imt  MaoHee  iseaeha  {rood  manager^  that  he  hasbroiight  cvvry 
tfaltiff  abooty  aad  we  are  now  oomibrtable  and  decent  ivithout  being  ob- 
liged to  any  one.'* 

*  «4  Mauricft,"  ^Kdaimed  I»  ''  why  the  boy  is  but  a  child4  what 
could*  he  do  ?^' 

•^  «  What  tmk  he  iM«  dd  f*^  ireplied  Una,  with  a  proodish  look  that 
became  her  weH  t  *<  but  nAW  not  your  RoTerence  walk  in,  and  I  wiH  go 
for  Maurioe  to  the  field,  kfr  hie  ik&rtx  vetuma  from  the  time  he  gees  out 
to  his  work/* 

-  *  <•  No  \ioi*t  go  y^t,*'  taid  I,  when  I  was  seated,  ^  for  this  all 
tfeems  vety  awilhig;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  more. 
The  house  «i^ud<Bh  aAd  clean,  more  so  than  erer  I  saw  it  in  its  best 
of  days ;  you  are  tidy  and  smart  too,  and  a  garden  into  the  bargain, 
liod  yet  I  catonot  conceive,  for  the  life  of  me,  how  the  lad  oould  even 
4Mp  or  stock  his  land.'* 

'  *  **  O,  he  Ibund  a  ffood  tenant,  and  set  the  land  the  first  thing  he 
did,  for  he  said  the  value  of  the  time  lost  on  the  ground,  without  ino» 
ney  to  do  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done,  was  more  than  any  good 
that  was  got  out  of  the  ground — and  it  was  better  to  set  the  ground 
and  work  for  wages,  and  then  he  should  be  certain  that  both  the  farm 
and  his  own  labour  would  pay  something.'' 

*_**  Then  what  do  you  do  tot  a  cow*— what  do  you  do  for  potatoes  ?" 

*  *«  We  never  eat  potatoes.'* 

•   «  **  Never  eat  potatoes,  pretty  one— then  how  do  you  live  ?** 

*  **  Maurice  lives  on  meat  and  wlieaten  bread,  and  drinks  nothing 
^ut  water,  unless  he  ttikes  tea  with  me  in  the  evening/* 

-  *  ^<  Meat  1  teal  wheaiten  bt^ead !  Why  how  do  you  pay  for  it  all  ? 
I  brieve  your  old  grand-auBt,  Rose  M'Cormick,  has  taught  you  to 
dream  foijf  gold/* 

^  <  ^  I  earn  two*pence  a  day  by  spinning,  and  Maurice  thirteen  pence 
a  day  by  his  woric.  We  get  good  irteat  for  two-pence  a  pound,  ai^ 
Jkreadfor  apeqhy,  so  after  paymg  the  week's  expenses,  there  is  enough 
-loiniy  dptlies, -something  for  charity,  and  to  help  a  neighbour;  and 
'WO'hAve  a  strongbox,  with  two  guineas  already  in  it*  in  case  of .  sick- 
Jlessiand  accidents ;  all  the  rent  of  the  farm  will  go  for  some  years  to 
|N^  our  gr.andfaUier's  debits.^ 

:.:  S  **  My  pretty  maid,"  said  I,  for  I  would  not  itrterrupt  her,  *«  ff  I 
414' not  know  the  veracity  of  your  family,  I  should  -think  you  were  rho* 
dbmontadJDg-  Maurice  cam  thirteen  pence  a  day,  when  the  best  man 
in*the  parish  only  gets  sixpenice  !*' 

'  "  Yc»;  but  Maurice  works  task  work,  and  he  is  so  well  fed,  he 
aayfi'hejs  able  to  work  better  drnn  many  grown  up  men.  Inde^RJ,  he 
aays' eating  meat  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  for  besides  being  able  to 
earn  to  much -more)  he  can  take  his  'col4  meat  and  bread  with  him,  and 
look  for  work  five  miles  off;  bat  if  be  ate  potatoes,  I  should  be  forced 
to  carry  them  twice  a  day  through  i^l  weathers,  which  would  oblige 
him  to  wofk'only  near  home  ;  biistdes,  I  should  lose  the  most  of  what 
I  earn  by  >spinniag^  and  wear  t)«t  my  rfioes  and  clothes ;  faahre  to  pay 
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fermrdidnestwoor  three  times  a  year,  ftom  cflUi;  md  lAitt'lt 
ttitniu  wont  of,  be  in  corapuD^  with  all  the  labcmrcn  doriiV  tbv 
tneali,  wtthaut  mentioning  tne  idle  tattered  girh  who cArf  dkcia tWr 

meal*:  and  any  how  he  cannot  endure  tJut  1  aheiiM  J ""^^   ' — ~~ 

quIcbi  hen  with  me      Now  he  tnkeshiacaltl  meatBDd 
■nd  ankano  more  till  he  come»  home  tOBuppor."  ;:,    .'.,  uiUal 

,  •  "  Gnd  love  your  brottter,  childi"  said  1,  "  I  never. liMid  tbajiki 
before     when;  is  he  >  for  cny  heart  will  not  be  at  ewe  tU)  laok.hiwh", 

•  "  He  is  about  lw>  milce  uff,  hut  if  your  Uevereoca.wyi  tt)|r>p> 
tience  the  while,  I  will  run  and  bring  him  ;  he  will  aiH  niBfl  mj  g^ 
ing  alone.  whL>n  he  hears  that  you  are  at  home,  where  tbers  hu  Mat 
nothiiie  holy  for  a  long  lime." 

<  '•  Kun  you  shall  not,"  snid  I.  "  but  «Uy  here  till  (  zwt  *  B^g^ 
hour  or  two,  and  by  thut  time  your  brother  will  bo  bsol^  and  if  tM 
have  a  wad  of  straw  in  any  corof  r,  I  will  ideep  here  to  qigbt,  fraer* 
able  to  the  best  house  in  the  parish." 

'  •'  Then  come  and  see  your  bed,"  *nid  the  charming  tnaid,  ^viag 
tne  her  hand,  "  many's  ihe  envious  heiirt  there  will  be  to-iugbti  wbM 
it  is  known  the  honour  we  have  got ;  but  we  will  not  rqoice  tba  km 
for  th,.t  ■' 

'  6he  showed  me  a  tidy  room  and  a  white  bed,  that  night  lun^ 
■crvbd  a  Curtlinal. 

■  "  This  is  my  room,"  said  she,  "  which  you  shall  havci  with  a 
pair  of  sheuls  of  my  own  epinniug  '* 

<  *'  And  whire.  love,  will  you  sleep?" 

'  '*  Oil  never  mind,  I  h^ve  settled  it  all  just  as  I  know  mj  brather 
would  have  iti  here  y<iu  sleep,  that's  all ;  I  shall  sleep  in  hie  iMc^ni 
he  will  tleep  od  the  wad  of  straw  by  the  kitchen  fire— but  it  will  gB 
hard  with  him  if  he  had  not  a  spare  bed  by  another  j«ar." 

'  1  went  my  ways,  as  1  said,  and  though  I  bad  a  great  OfigSaa-tt, 
the  blood  of  the  O'Ni^als,  which  in  spite  ol  poverty  and  depteutoa 
still  would  Bjicak  out  in  some  of  it's  ancient  splendour,  yet  wbu  1 
had  seen  and  lieard  kurprised  me.  The  girl  waa  erown  the  hand- 
■oraeat  creature  I  had  ever  see o,  something  of  the  Iciiid  I  had  seea 
in  Spain,  her  eyes  were  lar^e,  and  ot  a  velvet  black,  with  very  long 
eye-lHshes,  her  leeth  benuiiful  and  regular,  and  her  checks  rud-re^ 
She  had  no  brogue  or  accent,  but  an  ease,  jauntineu,  and  gentili^ 
tff  manner,  quite  uncommon — and  the  boy  seemed  to  bne  all  the  in- 
dustry  of  his  forefathers,  with  more  conduct  to  boot. 

■  I  went  to  rate  half  a  score  of  my  fiiick,  who  bad  been  h 
plundering  a  wreck,  and  after  dining  with  one  of  the  nuwtv 
of  them,  1  returned  in  the  evening  to  O'Neal's  tenement. 

'  Maurice  wfis  returned  from  his  work,  and  at  the  fint  •uht.aqt 
heart  waimed  to  him  ;  his  face  and  forehead  were  full  of  noCleMMb 
and  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  what  bis  sitter  told  me  of  .the  |maljnw 
of  his  labour,  fur  tie  was  very  large  and  robust  for  his  ,ag^*  .i^ttl^A 
look  of  great  eigacity  and  gravcness,  indeed,  to  descnbehit  cvqn« 
tenance  once  for  all,  it  seemed  to  feel  mure  and  think  more  thUB  am 
visage  I  ever  saw.  '  '■  i 

*  Alter  I  had  inquired  into  bia  afiaira,  and  found  then  TmfthT 
much  Si  his  gtiler  bad  represented,  she  made  tea  Am-  u,  ttdiH^Vm 
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l^dy^coqld  Jehtert^mher  oompapy  with  more  ease  and  Bgreeabloiest^ 
No,  thought  I,'  the  stock  of  the  O'Neais  will  never  degenerate,  graR 
it  aa  you  w8I  wftft  briars*  still  it's  flowers  are  roses.'    pp.  25—33.    . 

.Una  had  -received  some  instruction,  on  Sundays,  from  aa 
JBofriisb  p^ntlewoman,  who  had  been  left  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  an  officer,  so  destitute,  as  to  be  oklijifed  to  open  a 
school.  Maurice  accepts  for  himaelf  the  Priest's  otTt^r  (o  instruct 
him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  and  engages  to  row  from 
the  little  Bay  of  Bengore  to  Rahery  every  Sunday,  after  leaving 
Una  at  Mrs.  Clifford's,  and.  to  return  on  the  Mondav  inoroing. 
His  progress  is  as  rapid  as  usually  attends  upon  application  with 
a  hearty  goo<i  will,  and  in  three  years  the  scholar  is  as  wise  as 
his  master.  During  these  three  years,  he  had  also  been  earning 
and  saving  money  so  fa^st,  that  it  sei  med  to  grow  in  his  hands  ; 

*  but  in  his  hands  thrift  was  the  fuel  of  kind  deeds.'  His  first 
care  is  to  place  his  sistt-r  Una  in  a  safe  and  honourable  situa- 
tion, as  companion  to  a  lady  of  an  old  Catholic  family,  resident 
in  London,  which  he  hears  of  through  Mrs.  Clifford.  Maurice 
resolves  to  accompanyjier  to  London,  and  he  sets  out  furnished 
with  letters  of  introdubtion  from  the  Priest  of  Rahery,  adCfrebsed 
to  pious  ecclesiastics  in  Dublin  and  London.  *  And  here,* 
says  the  good  Priest,  *  I  pin  to  the  paper  the  first  letter  I  ever 

•  received  from  Maurice.' 

Maurice's  letter,  or  series  of  letters,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted. 
It  describes  Lady  McCartney's  surprise  at  Una's  appearance 
and  manners,  mixed  with  some  incredulity  as  to  the  lowliness' 
of  her  station,  till  Maurice,  perceiving  the  stress  she  lays  on 
good  birth,  exposed  to  her  his  family  pedigree,  which  the  Friest 
recommended  him  to  shew  to  her,  upon  .which  she  became  much 
interested  in  Una,  and  received  her  aft  a  daughter.  It  then 
proceeds  to  detail,  with  much  simplicity  and  naivete,  the  obser- 
vations he  made  on  the  objects  which  most  arrested  his  attention 
in.  England ;  especially  every  thing  connected  with  English 
agriculture  struck  him  with  admiration.  He  becou  es  acquainted 
v?ith^  young  farmer,  the  son  of  a  man  of  large  property,  who 
will  hot  believe  that  Maurice  is  a  common  Irish  labourer,  and 
that  *  thai  glorious  girl '  Una  is  his  sister,  till  Maurice  relieves 
bis  perplexity  by  telling  him  of  the  former  greatness  of  the 
O'Neals,  and  proves  his  words  by  offering  to  thresh  or  dig  a 
ditch  with  him.  Being  satisfied  on  these  points,  young  Head* 
croft  invites  Maurice  home  to  his  father's  sheep-shearing.  *  And 
^  oh,' continues  our  hero, '  What  a  sight  to  me  was  an  English 
'  farm-house  and  farm  !* 

^  Every  thing  within  so  dean,  lightsome,  airy,  and  orderly ;  all  the 
yards  so  neatly  swept ;  the  garden  and  shrubbery  so  trim ;  the  men 
so.  decent,  the  maids  so  tidy ;  thei  ground  so  well  laboured,  not  a 
weed-xfAO  scuich ;  gates  to  every  fialdf  hedges  too,  and  all  clipped j 
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wdsuchvraggoo^aDd.Mrt^a^d  iik  fucly^  F^^i«<%:V>Ml  lUNW. 
«U,  to  save  them  from,  tuu  jM  w£aU»jBir.  .  Qm  oh^  lHtjPiH*JIW  J 
hones  i  never  shall  I  fprgel  (be  dm  cinie  I  f»w  y  Vrigmi i  .4|wi  ^ 
eight  Doble  anim&U  that  drew  itj  I  could  have  fallen  499^141  Wf  MlM 
to  them,  as  they  went  by;    and  indeed,  though  wj)j3ii«:^,  wfa-.qp  fiipl 
about  the  farm,  seeing  and  admiring  ev^ry  .thii]|^.Irwi«  99  (iy.iiftlif 
blaze  of  the  iun  ;  yet  when  wc  caioe  home  in  thjEjyyajnf^  •i|(l>dMt!| 
was  no  conversation  like  yours, .n)y  dcar^^r^^lc^o^:  buf  tfmi  off  tflif> 
self,  1  thought  of  our  miserable  cats  of  gartoasjundif  jogajOf  g^rfc.yi| 
naked  fields,  and  all  the  desolation  of  the  heiKlUnd  gf!  3engfitt  j'jfh 
came  so  sad,  that  when  I  was  left  alonci  with  vmrng^fimiM^^A^  I 
the  tears  came  so  fiist  from  mj  eyeM  tjiisd,  I  fiMHd^PfQljt  Mdi; Ijliq^.f^ 
stared  at  me,  but  thinking  it  was  ''V^-'Hf:  ^  ^trff  fitrfi'W.  llllffiMi  ipn 
acquaintance,  told  me  he  w^s.  like  an  old  w^i^iyflWfiHMI;  »i>fc  M 
already,  and  his  father  and  all  the  rei|t  iirould  b^  >ft.A  449N9&^l9n^    .I 
aaid  that  his  farm  was  a  darlipg  sp^t  of  ground,  -fiial  nmk  fVlf 
obliged  to  him  for  bringing  me  to  it ;   but  wh^  I  vfu^  bin  wukp* 
stand  what  it  was  that  hs|d  come  across  my  mind,. "  Cheei:  qpt  ay 
lad,*'  said  he,  *'  if  that  is  all,  I  will  bring  fatber\i  wagmns  finalfaii 
over  to  you,  and  set  all  things  to  rights,^  and  he  was  ^pUtQ  in 
but  I  wno  knew  how  all  our  self-sufiicient  boobies  wmdd 
heads  against  any  thing  new,  shook  my  head^  and  oould 
telling  him  of  our  Sir  Plielimy  French,  wbo  brought  oyj^  an 
wi^gon  and  horses,  but  forgot  to  bring. a  driver, mid  ^b^  1>9 
it  out,  it  came  round  with  eight  drivers,  ono  to  fvemr  Jh^n^  9b4  JS^ 
horses  not  knowing  what  was  meant  by  ht^  moikpt^h^  W&lht 
drivers  as  little  u^iderstandiu^  what  they  called  the  hnmounw  Ulf 
waggon,  it  was  overturned  into  the  In^l^a,  pronounced  a  Iqlh^^  iqp4 
left  to  rot,  no  pQice  being  large  c-nough  to  hold  it.    Youiw  JSa4" 
croft  roared  witli  laughter  at  tnis  account,  but  said  he  woiiii4  Iny 
the  wai^n  and  team  notwithstanding,  and  put  on  his  tmodt  Aocn 
and  drive  it  himself.'  pp.  49 — 51.  , 

'  With  us  labour  is  called  slavery;  here  they  havd  a  pride  in 'il» 
and  younff  Headcrbft  told  me,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  kold  -s 
his  head,  if  he  was  not  able  to  mow,  reap,  thresh,  drive  a  wi^giiMb 
and  do  every  thing  else  better  than  the  other  lads.  At  Sat  If  Mm  I 
neither  likecl  young  Headcroft,  no^  any  of  his  fiunily,  they 


little  agreeable;  but  they  improved  every -day,  and  when  XboM^t 
reflect  on  all  the  vicious  and  pernicious  qualities  of  our  *<  kail  flpffi^ 
well  met,  and  lively  bojrs.''  1  was  cblig«l  to  give  the  pretfeionefcji 
the  homely  English.  What  will  Merritt  M^Cor-miok  dunk  ef  Iht 
young  fellows  here,  when  he  hears  that  they  do  not  know  Jii^vJte 
dance?  and  yet,  when  1  saw  them  in  their  clean  white  onack  fipackK 
sitting  quietly  in  the  farm  kitchen  on  Sunday,  and  listening  lObeU 
Mr.  Headcroft  reading  the  Bible,  or  reading  some  rdigioos  -bbok 
themselves,  I  wished  that  I  could  be  sure  that  Merritt  wae  atlAf 
same  time  as.  well  employed.  Yvt  there  certamly  arc  gr^atrfiudte  ia 
the  character  of  this  people,  for  they  were  striking  in  sAvof  ^ttiem 
They  are  always  think-ing  of  themselves,  and  eat  up  wit~ 
selti^hness.  They  eitoer  pride  themselves  in  a  cacrse  u 
•r  fall  into  an  afilsctation  of  humanity,  which  equnlly  proves 
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tititte  «f  aU  fiife»rttriid«aliuB.  I  heard  of  and  obBervedl  kutanoet  «f 
extreme  oMuriCy  lietween  the  nearest  connection^i  which  were  ehockk 
iog.  ByefAaiMt  ^(FOonniek^  heatt  as  she  Is,  would  abare  her  last 
nf elil  with  4'eeaiita,  end  woidd  never  taj  an  uncivil  werd  (e  a  stranmr.- 
They  ane  abo  fveat  vaitotera,  and  n^eh  they  do  talk,  erery  thing  aiey. 
any  it  with  an  air,  butckansily  ooneeaML  of  exaki^f  ibmseheff^  0^ 
abmethtng  belonging  to  then/  The  same  aelfishneaa  makes  them 
ghittons  hoch  hi  meat  and  sbink ;  all  their  hrmimg  merits  nnd  viituo% 
ilrhich  ire  withonC^iuli  stan  to  have  «m>  olher  ohject  but  iho  gratifi^- 
ca^on  of  Chis^gross  aensuali^.  And  the  ottly  vnpleasii^  ohject  you 
see  abont  fte  fiurm  is  tlio{K)ilB0iaor»  who,  at  a  niiAilt  ^ge»  is  litonil^r. 
crannied  withide  and  DieaC4  ^ml  ii  Bwollen  into  an  eaomoiis  dii|pro«>. 

Kidn  of  flesh,  40  which  1  sever  saw  any  thing  sinilar  in  Ireland* 
the  stmognt  shape !  apig,  whenliegeisftttfiMtensalallnoiois,: 
and  sttB-faBepao  certain  symmetry;  but  an  Eng^idi  Ihrner  flattaaa 
do#n  as  "he  <geta-bloated,  and  if  h  was  not  for  the  immense  camber  of. 
these  shapes  "tfiat  yon  ase,  who  keen  «a(ch  other  in  conntanancat  t 
sSiouHT  tfcmk  thsa  they  would  be  asoamed  to  Appamr  abroad.  Tbaso 
peofte'taD^bavn  no  iiok^  iaq^tiage,  or  manner,  that  exipinssesiaSiPn 
aionf  bttt  they  ^see  great  eistigad  of  firepriaticn ;  and  I  f^waA^-SBPoi 
yonag  Headc#aft«t£it  the  ungaardedness  of  mtr  Irish  AMBnars  had 
led  me  into  a  great  many  offences  against  what  they  considered  gooii 
breedinjg.  AU  their  oonvemation  too  oonsists  in  common-place  oh* 
servationSf  which  extreme  inanity  seems  to  arise  as  much  from  the 
coldness  of  th^ir  hearts  as  from  the  poverty  of  their  imaginations. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  great  deficiencies  in  manners  ana  cfiarac- 
ter,  in  point  of  conduct,  and  die  Tivtues  of  their  station^  they  &t  ex- 
ceed us.  1  was  surprised  at  the  difference  between  an  English  and 
ail  "Irish  -fiiir:  at  taie  latter,  cilery  species  of  the  grossest  iraitd  ia 
lltaractised ;  end  a  man  can  scaroapr  00  business  to  nay  extnil^  ftom 
che'perpetdal  wrangles  he  is  gigged  m  to  avoid  imposition :  <hut  #a  an 
English  fair,  words  nre  binding  oaths,  and  busBic8SfiMses*on-mietl|f 
^d  speedily.    Another  great  and  pure  feature  they  possess,  whioh  it 

Sievesviy  heart  to  know  how  sacily  we  wan^-*-their  womon  nevei; 
ink^.  --Almost  every  vice  of  our  character  I  could  confess liere,  biu 
1  should  have  died  with  shame  to  have  allowed  this.  As  i  found  that 
In  work  well  was  the  only  thing  that  ^ve  a  man  credit  here,  f  set  out 
with  tj^  niowers, — as  you  know  that  I  am  reckoned  a  first-rate  hand 
among  oursehres ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  need  of  all  my  Irish 
indifierenee  to  success,  to  keep  me  in  countenance ;  £or  thauigh  I 
made'twioethe^fiortsof  my  companions,  I  could  but  ytBt  keep  up 
with  them;  and  while  they  cut  close,  and  «ven  without  distressing 
theosaelves,  mymowingt  with  all  my  exertions,  was  exocsaUe ;  hnf ng 
nsod  to  our  straight  handled  scythes^  1  stooped  too  low,  and  did  ool 
undcratand  the  set  of  mine;  so  that  I  was  the  derision  of  the  whole 
field*  At  last  one^of  Uiem,  better  natured  than  the  rest,  said,  **  JLord 
love  thect  lad,  thou  wilt  kill  thysdf,  and  br#ak  thy  back  at  tins 
finhion ;  what  queer  sort  of  a  tool  hast  thou  been  used  to  cut  widi  1r 
80,  desiring  me  *to  atand  more  upright,  and  setting  ray  scjrfhe  not 

(juite  so  flat,  1  fiannd  that!  eo\ilo  mow  wath  much  nbre  easeihaii 

%  * ■         .  .  I.    .  ... 
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ever  1  had  dune  befoFe^  and  before  I  left  the  field, 
tfHtt  I  promised  welK 

•  In  tho  evening  I  had  mv  revenge;  for  while  the  __^ 

ing  after  their  fa»hion  of  their  featt  of  activity  and  mnmgtJk^  'I 
up  half  a  hundred  weight,  and  challenged  them  to.^^ 
throw  it  the  farthest.  I  threw  it  a  few  stepa;  all  the 
igain  and  again,  but  could  not  throw  lo  nur.  Toong 
atrained  with  all  hit  might,  but  fell  far  abort :  and  after  aevnal  9$Hr 
tempts 9  each  being  less  successful  than  the  first,  he  fpmr  pi'eiisfc  ai4 
angry.  I  again  took  the  weight,  and  exerting  mvself 'for  die  *' ' 
of  my  country,  if  honour  it  can  be  called,  with  that  peculiar 
€^  the  whole  body  from  the  ground,  which  yoU|  dear  air,  hastcaaan 
on  many  a  market  day,  I  flung  the  weight  three  times  aa  fhr  aa  I  lia| 
done  at  first.  They  all  seemed  a«tonisIied,  and  would  tayt  mo  a 
but  voung  Headcroft  said  it  was  all  a  trick,  he  was  suie. ,  **  No 
at  all/*  I  repHed,  ^  but  only  practice :  what  omde  you  mow 
than  I  this  morning  makes  me  fling  a  weight  better-  than  yiav  thv 
evening/'  However,  he  was  so  much  put  put  of  hii  war  hj  Wing 
outdone,  ieven  in  so  trifling  a  matter,  thA  it  was  not  filial  hadfot 
myself  under  his  tuition  again>  and  he  had  an  opportmiiCT  of  atoo^ 
ing  his  superiority  in  many  ways,  that  he  reoovensd'^hi^'aeaBpar/ 
pp.  54^—61. 

.  In  another  English  family,  to  which  accident  introdueea  fiini 
Maurice  meets  with  a  far  more  favourable  specimen  of  fbe*Bi|f^ 
liah  character. 

*  I  wish/  he  says,  *  I  could  scratch  out  all  I  have  said  agaiast  the 
English,  for  this  family  of  the  Maplctons  Convinces  me,  that  we  bava 
nothing  half  so  good  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe  there  are  miPT,  laWfj 
such  in  England  ;  but  quiet,  virtuous  people  are  little  nolioedl  'tU% 
good  people  seem  contented  to  he  known  only  to  God ;  bot  im  behMd 
the  best  must  converse,  and  walk  about  and  smdce  tobaop^.*.  .   .  -^ 

When  Maurice  came  away,  *  the  Headcrofta  wished  Vm 
<  good  bye,  that  was  nil  ;^  not  one  of  them  gaTe  him  a  sAtalte  of 
the  hand,  only  younsf  Headcroft  *  looked  disconcerted.*  Y< 
Mapleton,  too,  who  followed  htm  to  town  with  ^  preseM  .<iif  ^ 
lar^  cheese,  *  wou|d  have  parted  with  a  leaden  |rtK>d  bje^^li 
'Maurice  knowing:  his  nature,  shook  both  hia  haiida,  t^Mplw 


'  wept  out,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  duty  to  hia  pnrenls 

'  have  followed  Maurice  to  Ireland.'    Theae  are  traits  of  bosasly 

English  nature  worth  being  delineated.  .  .     . 

On  his  return,  Maurice  turns  to  good  soooont  ther«s«H#ff 
his  observations.  He  immedisitely  looks  out  for  task-woik, 
earning  much  and  spending  little,  he  begins  to  grow  vMi, 
has  leisure  to  wbilp  away  the  Christmas  bolydays,  midsr  (ha 
thatch  of  the  good  Priest  of  Rahery.  * 

<  I  had  a  dear  friend,  the  friend  of  my  prime  time,  arfpflnrisCfc 
Hi  Sullivan  Bere :  he  was  directly^ descended  firom  the  mai  Hi  Sm-' 
livan  Bere,  who  fell  with  the  fall  o'f  his  country.    Hb  aosoendaal  6 
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the  rci^  of  CaroluB  secundus  recovered  a  good  share  of  tbe  propertj^ 
from  the  oegligence  of  the  undertakers,  ^o  resided  abroaa  in  Eng- 
land, and  tie  family  liveid  in  great  splendour  and  hospitality^  wi% 
every  knee  bent  to  them  in  tlie  castle,  on  the  rocks  of  Berehaven. 
This  Hi  Snllivan  Bere  was  ray  foster  brother ;  and  this  tie,  esteemed 
90  binding  in  Ireland,  neitner  age,  nor  absence,  would  entirely 
break,  but  regularljr  every  new  yeiir's  day,  we  exchanged  letters  of 
inquiry  and  good  wishes.  ^  In  all  his  letters  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  son^ 
and  I  in  return  boasted  of  mine»  for  so  now  I  called  and  felt  that 
Maurice  was.  It  was  sufRcient  for  him  to  know,  that  Maurice  was 
the  head  of  the  house  of  O'Neal,  to  respect  and  wish  to  see  him ; 
his  being  a  day-labourer  only  appeared  an  accident  in  the  eyes  of. 
one  always  talking  with  old  times  :  he  did  not  the  less  esteem  him  a 
high-bom  Milesian  prince.  I  determined  to  send  Maurice  there^ 
because  I  knew  he  was  secure  of  the  respect  of  the  old  chieftain,  and 

1  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  the  frienoship  of  the  young  one;  and 
so  in  the  event  it  proved.' 

Accordingly,  in  tbe  month  of  May,  after  Maurice  had  sown 
his  land,  and  when  he  could  best  be  spared,  Uie  Priest,  having 
desired  the  neifi^hbours  to  keep  his  house  and  land  safe  from  harnny 
despatches  him  with  a  letter,  and  a  superb  Spanish  coll,  as  a 
present  to  Hi  Sullivan,  to  the  castle  of  Berebaven.  The  uis^ht 
before  he  departs,  Maurice  confides  to  bis  venerable  friend,  that 
be  loved.  ''  And  whom  ?**  says  the  Priest.  *^  Berghetta 
'*  Tual,"  is  the  reply."  ^*  God  be  thanked,  you  have  chosea 
'^  well,  but  she  is  quite  a  child."  "  She  will  not  be,"  replied 
Maurice  smiling,  "  by  the  time  we  marry." 

Maurice's  letier  from  the  Castle,  gives  a  picturesque  descrip* 
lion  of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  chieftain. 

<  My  head  is  turned,  dear  father,  but  not  by  the  magnifieence  of 
this  place,  though  that  is  sufficiently  amazing.  The  castle  itself^ 
(vith  its  woods  and  mountains,  and  the  great  sea  breaking  on  its 
rocks,  is  awful  indeed.  As  soon  as  I  appeared  in  sight  a  horn 
sounded  from  the  castle ;  would  you  credit  it,  that  the  great  Hi  Sul- 
livan Bere  should  receive  a  dayJabourer  thus  ?     1  was  led  through 

2  double  row  of  followers,  that  extended  from  the  entrance  to  tne 
tisll,  where  Hi  Sullivan  Bere  himself  was,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
rose  and  embraced  me,  and  kissed  my  forehead.  It  was  no  wonder 
iiat  I  stood  abadred '  before  him  The  grandeur  of  the  hall,  the 
rrowd  that  gazed  on  me,  the  magnificence  of  his  dress,  which  seemed 
»vered  with  jewels,  but  still  more  his  gigantic  figure  and  command- 
ng*  air  contused  me;  nor  did  the  great  attention  with  which  he' 
;reated  me  much  restore  me. 

<  M  O'Neal,"  said  he,  *'  I  should  call  you  prince,  king,  but  that 
\o  title,  not  even  that  of  an  emperor,  can  add  honour  to  the  name  of 
D'Neal.  You  are  the  O'Neal,  the  last  honoured  reprtwentBtive  of  a 
aoe  of  kings  and  warriors,  whose  origin  is  lost  only  in  the  clouds  of 
ime.      On  this  spot  your  forefathers,  and  my  foretathers  fought 
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together,  and  the  marble  pavement  of  the  chapel  b«lill  dbcQltarfll; 
with  the  blood  of  the  Of'NeaU  and  Sullivani.*' 

*  He  shewed  mc  all  the  state  rooms  of  the  caitlCt  which ,  werei 
hung  with  the  finest  tapestry  and  velvet,  though  rather  dsog](edi 
paintings  of  his  ancestors,  and  curious  suits  of  burnished  A^oMMiri 
He  gave  me  the  history  of  each  hero  to  whom  they~be1oiige<l»i% 
which  I  listened  with  a  pleasure  I  had  never  known  before.: 

'  At  dinner  (he  dined  early)  there  were  gentlemen,  hit  near  tS^ 
tionsi  and  some  neighbouring  gentlemen,  ever^  one  of  whoip  dibtf 
standing  in  his  presence,  and  I  alone  was  seated  at  his  table;  AA^ 
dinner  the  harper  entered,  and  played  and  sung  a  song  to  the  g^h^ 
of  the  O'Neals,  and  to  their  misfortunes.  I  could  not' but'MiisIl  tf 
the  beginning,  but  the  conclusion  was  so  pathetic,  and  thcj  mutie  m 
moving,  that  struggle  as  I  would,  I  could  not  prevent  Ae  leaca  roDbg 
from  my  eyes.  * 

*  Yet  all  this  distinction  did  not  for  a  moment  mate  aie- Ibi^gA 
myself,  I  knew  my  real  station  too  well ;  but  that  is  not  the  ciiae.iioa^ 
nor  will  you  be  surprized  when  I  tell  you  the  pains,  that  the  young 
Tanist,  James  Hi  Sullivan  Bere,  has  taken  to  turn  niy  head,  i  was 
soon  beginning  to  tire  of  the  castle,  for  I  was  no  company  for  the 
prince,  who,  though  the  best  natured  and  most  eloquent  nuin  ativeb 
took  no  pleasure  in  books,  or  in  improvements,  or  in  aar  thing  ehe 
that  I  could  perceive,  except  stalking.  He  loves  nothing  Dot  anCifBe 
Irish  customs,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  brood  of  folly  and  idlaneMt 
and  he  is  rather  too  partial  to  tobacco  and  whiskey :  but  einoM  bh 
followers  it  was  worse ;  they  did  nothing  but  lean  uonff  the  walto  aa 
a  wet  day,  or  bask  in  the  sun  on  a  dry  day,  and  when  Uiey  gatherad 
at  meals,  or  at  night,  their  conversation,  though  aJways  wtttjt  mm 

•  seldom  better  than  gross. — Then  outside  the  castle  the  whole 
was  sad.  All  the  clan  despised  industry ;  there  were  no  fii 
corn  fields,  but  the  whole  country  overrun  with  goata,  oM 
starved  milch-cows,  and  mangy  sheep.  Here  too  one  could  nnnBi  be 
alone,  for  all  the  herds  clustered  round  your  from  roiiei  around,  la 
see  who  you  were,  and  ask  the  news.  I  had  no  refuse  but  the  aeft 
shore,  where  an  O'SuUivan  was  never  found,  for  theylooknd  on*  the 
sea  as  an  clement  fit  only  fhr  Englishmen  and  %munleif,  -  and  tiiey 
even  disdained  to  catch  the  fine  fish  that  frequented  their  oeaSL  f 
was  walking  on  the  fourth  evening,  and  wondering  that  they  did  not 
gjBther  the  sea  weed  for  manure,  when  I  saw  the  bare-footed- boy  Itam 
the  castle  running  past.  -  .  a^ 

*  ••  And  where  are  you  and  the  wind  going,  Ronr?*'  ■        * 

*  **  To  uke  the  skiif  and  fetch  the  young  Tanist  frooi  on  bear^^ 
don't  you  see  the  yellow  flag  on  that  ship's  head.  That'a  he  fait 
returned  from  France,  afl^  leaving  the  old  gentleman,  hu  tutor,  life 
at  home.*'  "  . 

*  ««  Then  you  had  better  take  me  with  you*  Rory,  fori  ktteiriiy 
way  over  the  waves  better  than  you,"  *  pp.  97—101.  ^ 

The  boat  is  upset  through  Uory'9  ignorance  of  the  eopii; 
and  iMaurice  viiih  difficuHy  saves  0\Sullivan  and  the  boy  ftfia 
being  drowned.      O^'SuUivau,  being    deceived  by  .UaumA 


iucccmt^.  IS  at  first  .ctietressed  at  the:  idea  of  beings  so^  deeply 
ih(ii;t>te(i  to  an  Bnglishnian,  bnthisjdy  is  c^rt*at  at  r^*ogi>'Hin|^. 
in  him  lh(^  0*N«5al  whom  his  father  (i»d  (alked  about,  aq^,  a 
fai*«tin?  rri«^Dffsh1|)  is  fortned  between  our  horb  :ind  the  yoonj^ 
TttiiFst,  nho  soon  titer  comes  to  pay  a  visit  to  good  father 
0*Unen:  '  ,  ^  ^ 

^vcry  Saturday,  Miiurico  put  his  earning  into  B(^r$^lieita*s* 
haiids ;  '  wIuL*  she  still,  with  a  gentle^  apprehensive  lobl^,  uould 
aiiy,  *^  I  fear  Maurice  that  you  work  too  hard.*'  '     At  lenf^  h,. 
tjiey  are    all  iu^Dt  on  .coming  happiness,  Maurige   and  .Becr 
g^hetta,  and  her  widowed  mother,  and  father  O'Brien,  when,  the* 
news  is  broui^ht  by  aome  travelltnsc  mendicants,  that  the  claims 
aH  up;t»  the  Berehavew  esiate  by  the  heir  of  the  opitfioal  under*^^ 
taker,  ha<t  been  estalltshed,  and  thait  Hi   Sullivan   Ekre,  driven' 
frotB  his  castle  and  pessessions,  had  expired  not  Idn^t'aftcr  at  a 
tenant's  Imtise.     Maurice's  friendship  is  soon  put  to  a  severe* 
test.     One  hundred  pounds  would  procure  for  4 i^nacs  Hi  Sul« 
livan,  1  comTnissioii  in  the  French  service. 

*  Maurice  was  the  liext  day  more  downcaist  thnn  his  frjend, 
though  1  guessed  pretty  nearly  uhat  was  passi :>g  in  his  inldd,  I  lei 
him  to  himself.-— In  the  evening,  however,  became  to  me  with  hiS' 
eyes  laa^hhig   as  usual,  and  cried,  **  Q  Father,  you  dd  not  know^ 
what  a  grievous  perplexity  I  htive  'been  in  to  day, "And'aU  beciause  I 
doubted  that  Berghetta  was  perfecu '- 

*  ^*  Was  it  not. natural,  the  in«tanl  I  heard  that  our  fdear  ftiend' 
wanted  a  hundred  poun&t  that  1  sbotM  destine  my  savia^cibrhbn.r 
what  delight  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  assist  himl'i^nd.he  w 
Isttie  expecting  that  I  was  able  to  do  so :  but  then»  thisiWfS  te  sacrijGu^e  i 
Berghetta,  and  bring  her  destitute  into  all  the  cares,  of. ^  jfijowii^j 
family,  a  thing  I  h«id  determined  never  to  do.  i.contfide];ed,this  ov^r^ 
and  over  again,  till  my  head  ached ;  at  last  I  thought  of  doing  what, 
I  ou&ht  to  have  done  at  first,  consulting  with  Berghetta.— Hear  her  ^ 
aogdf-  epiy.  '      V't 

'  *  How  can  you  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Maurice,  even  though  out\' 
wedding  is  delayed,  or  should  never  take  place?  we  are  pla(^a  'lierc^*' 
lopaHbrm  our  duties;  when  does  God  ever  tell  us  to  constdt  our' 
wishes  ?  how  miserable  shall  we  be,  if  we  set  our  hearts  only  oar  hap-  • 
piness?  Misfortunes  wit)  certainly  come,  and  then  we  should  dot 
Dave  a  good  conscience  to  support  us.  But  do  not,'  continued  she,* 
'.  let  the  sacrifice  be  made  to  your  friend,  but  to  God,'  and  kneeling  ^ 
down,  she  drew  roe  to  her  side,  and  uttered  aloud  an  innocent  prayeiv ; 
5  that  God  would  give  me  every  day  fresh  resolution  to  abandon  the.; 
allurements  of  the  world,  and  to  draw  me  nearer  to  Heaven«*  ',\^ 
pp.  138— I  i9.  ;^, 

At  last,  Maurice  is  rewarded,  and  if  ever  he  *  felt  cofiscioua  <>f 
/  royul  hlood  in  his  veins,  it  wan  now,  wiicn  the  possessian  of  -[ 
^  BerghfUa  seen)(*d  t.>  place  him  in  a  pros))erity  above  kin^'  - 
•Rory,*  who  has  iaithfully  devoted  himseu  to  James  Di  Sutli««i  ' 

Y  2 
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ID  his  reTerse  of  fortune,  ezbibits  his  dexterity  ta  m  Bcrtiiig  mill 

•t  the  weiidini;. 

.» 

'  Our  jest  was  now  to  convict  Rory  of  a  turpaising  admiratioB  d 
Berrett ;  his  eyes  were  scarcely  ever  off  her,  and  whenerer  she  tfdlA 
he  listened  with  his  lips  wide  apart,  and  when  she  ceased,  he  wodl 
recover  himself  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh.  He  had  never  aeen  wa^ 
thing  like  her  in  female  kind ;  the  gentleness  and  distinctneaa  o€  hsr 
Dtteraoce.  the  sweetness  of  her  voice>  and  the  simple  wisdon  of  d 
she  said,  captivated  his  regards ;  but  when  he  became  acqiiaiolsl 
with  the  piety,  which  was  dominant  over  all  her  feelingSy  he  rcgiJsi 
her  as  a  saint.  Then  she  would  sing  for  him  the  old  Irish  eoMB  ta 
fiidier  had  brought  from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  which  tallied  wA 
many  that  Rory  had  learnt  in  ConQaughu  about  the  exidoits  of  Ra 
the  son  of  Comhal,  or,  as  they  call  him.  Fin  M'Coul.  He  was  qails 
beside  himself,  and  would  chafe  and  leave  us  when  Maurice  pr^ 
tended  to  be  jealous,  and  sometimes  raised  a  blush  on  BttictA 
cheek. 

<  Oh  happy  days!  how  shortly  did  you  abide !'  pp.  166»  167.     ,  , 

The  tale  of  happiness  is  soon  told,  while,  as  the  PricpC  sf 
Rabery  remarks,  *  misery  is  full  of  circumstance.*  Five  yean 
passed  away,  in  the  course  of  which,  Berrett,  or  BerKhettat  be^ 
oaroe  the  mother  of  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Xbe  widew  ThI 
sfemed.tQ  have  recovered  her  youth  and  str0n||^  in  her -daiifffc- 
ter^s  happiness.  But  while  sitting  in  her  ohair  by  the  fire-SMk^ 
she  dies  suddenly.  Paintings  and  a  temporary  loas  of  reaaoa, 
Bucceeded  on  Berghetta'a  part,  and  with  a  view  to  rouse  her.fro^' 
the  state  of  melancholy  into  which  she  declined,  father  0*Biiicri 
proposes  that  they  should  all  journey  together,  to  bury  her  sasH 
tber  with  her  husband  at  the  Kefeast,  at  the  Seven  GhurohePi  ie 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  What  follows  is  written  with  gMal 
pathos,  but  ive  roust  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  pleeaqre  qf 
meeting  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  Barraifive. 
Maurice  returns  a  widower  to  his  lonely  home.  The  first  eflbds 
of  this  unexpected  calamity  upon  bis  feelings,  and  its  pennar 
Dent  influence  upon  his  character,  are  described  with  ex^uiute 
truth  of  feeling. 

We  shall  very  briefly  indicate  the  outline  of  the  remainder  ef 
the  tale.  Some  years  after,  Maurice  receives  a  visit  from  JanNi 
Hi  Sullivan,  Una,  and  Rory.  He  is  distressed  to  discover  ell 
what  secret  enterprise  Hi  Sullivan  has  revisited  Irdand^  wUab 
is  no  other  than  to  excite  a  rising  among  the  lower  people  te 
the  purpose  of  recovering,  by  their  means,  his  aneient  poUaes^ 
sions.  Maurice  in  vain  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  ptMBh 
cuting  his  wild  design,  ]>oiiiting  out  to  him  the  danger  he*  is 
exposed  to  from  Merritt  M'Cormick,  who  turns  out  a  epj  ai^ 
informer ;  but  at  last,  Hi  Sullivan  is  persuaded  to  accept  it 
terms  which,  as  the  result  of  Maurice's  negotiatioo,  the  owaav 
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of  the  castle  oflbm  liitti,  as  the  price  of  reliiiqufshittfi^  AH  dlaiAi 
4o  the  estate.  At  this  crisis,  the  castle  is  set  od  fire  by  MerritI 
jM^Cormicfc,  who  uses  the  iianae  of  Hi  SulUvaa  to  expile  bis 
followers  to  this  detestable  conspiracy,  aod  theiCon  beiof^.  him* 
•elf  apprefaeoded,  accuses  Hi  Sullivan  of  beini^  the  instigator 
ipf  the  deed.  Then  follows  the  arrest  of  Hi  Sullivan,  bis  rescua 
by  Maurice,  bis  imprudent  return  to  the  towo  for  the  vindidtve 
pnrpose  of  seising  the  wretched  ioformer,  hts  recapture,  and 
death.  His  elan,  however,  obtain  forcible  possession  of  X\m 
corpse,  which  is  brou§;ht  to  the  chapel  in  the  Island  of  Dorsies. 
There,  Merritt,  who  is  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
clan,  is  kept  concealed.  The  men  to  whose  custody  and  pro^ 
tection  he  is  committed,  eager  to  punish  him  in  any  way  short  of 
causing  death,  place  the  body  in  the  little  cell  in  which  be  is  con^ 
fined,  and  close  the  entrance.  In  the  morning,.  Merritt  is  found 
a  maniac,  and  he  never  regains  his  intellects. 

Maurice  slowly  recovered  from  the  wounds  he  received  in  Hi 
Sullivan^s  rescue,  and  his  death  inflicted  a  lasting  pang  on  bis 
heart. 

'  His  attempt  at  suicide,  his  total  neglect  of  the  offices  of  reliffion^ 
filled  Maurice's  raind  with  the  dreadful  idea,  that  he  might  naye 
passed  into  perdition,  and  they  miffht  be  separated  for  -ever.  He 
raved  of  this  whed  he  was  ill,  and  when  he  was  able  to  converse,  he 
^encd  all  his  apprehension  to  me.  What  comfort  I  dared  give,  I 
gave,  and  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  soothing  Maurice ;  but  to  hfc 
question,  whether  the  prayers  and  penance  of  a  poor  sinner  like 
himself  could  now  have  any  influence  on  the  salvation  of  his  beloved 
friend,  I  could  only  answer  "  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availetb 
iBUch.*'-r-This  was  sufficient  for  Maurice ;  and  as  the  most  painful  a(^ 
lo  himself  that  might  be  agreeable  to  God,  \te  resolved  to  tabs  Merritt 
to  his  house,  and  to  provide  for  him  in  his  present  helpless  state. 
This  he  continued  to  do  till  his  death,,  though  to  the  last  he  always 
shuddered  when  he  first  etiteted  hjs.  m>oin  in  the  morning.  Maurice 
too  practised  the  most  rigi4  abstinenrc^  and.  severe  penances,  not  fiir 
the  value  of  the  observance^  themselves^'  but  that,  he  said,  •  he  felt 
most  happy  wh^n  he  had  mastered  eve^  borisideration  of  himself^ 
4md  could  offer  a  pure  prayer  to  God  for  hie  friend.  ^  - 

..  *  Yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  apparent  tranquillity 
and  when  his  rustic  friends  would  wbnder,  that  be  sunk  more  now, 
ibaowhen  Berghelta^died,  b.^mid,  '*  Heaven  and  hope  were  with  at» 
eteR'-the  day  that  Berrea  died  I  hut  here  ar^  Hell  and  feari  and  i 

oaonot shake  theitifirom  off' my  soul.'*  J 

../.Still  he  had  two  sureties  of  oomfort^^his  children  who  warmsil 
blahaart^-and  his:  labour  that  deadened  thought.'  pp.  262-*S64.      ^ . 


'  The  interests  of  the  young  b6y,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
eastle,  the  only  inhabitant  who  had  been  saved  in  tlie  conf(agra- 
tion^  icall  Maurice  to  Engladd.  He  revisits  Headcrofl^  and 
MapAeton.    Some  years'  ana*,  the  former  dies,  leaving  Matirioe 
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ftll  \\U  lar^e  fortune,  on  the  ^oimd  of  his  briirjif '  tfi^*  only  '}rif« 

*  son  \\\\a  [liid  careci  a  itmh  for  him  in  reality^-  'lllaiirioie  hM  lM 
•aubfaction  of  srciiig  his  childirn  placed  in  bf9iiencp»  and  dkatf 
a  decline  hrouf^ht  on  b\  an  int'ectious  fever. 

The  reniaih^ItT  of  vho  nurraiive  is  occupied  mtth  the  forlaiMl 
of  Una  and  Alnurice^s  ehil  rcn,  who  setile  in  Spain,  ancl  are 
admitted  to  a  station  lifcou'ing  ihr  family  of  Hi  Niml.  To  thoae 
^'ho>e  interest  in  a  tale  depends  upon  incidenta  of  a  mmaDlic 
cast,  the  iaiter  portion  of  tho  volun>e  will  oompriiie  ihe  niiMt 
aoiusinc:  part  of  the  history.  The  siuiply  domestic  and  natuni 
character  ot  the  earlier  parts,  houever,  engaired  onr  ff*elingM  tin 
most  powerfully,  and  we  s\n)|  aihized  with  the  Priest  of  Raiwry 
when  he  says,  in  closiing  the  Tale,  ^  1  forced  my  thoiifcbts  to 

*  pass  from  the  living  to  the  dead — to  my  loved  Aiaurice  Mtl 
'  LUM'ghclta,  to  the  evei  honoured  Hi  Sullivans,  father  and  mas 
<  wltl)  whom  1  felt  that  1  had  a  nearer  intrrest  than  with  tha 
^  voung  beginners  in  a  life  that  was  clos'.ni^  fast  upon  me.' 
Una  endeavours  to  persuade  the  old  priest  to  take  up  biaabodi 
in  iSujin : 

^  But  I  could  not  part  from  Ireland.  Lil;B  the  doating  lovo  of  a 
parentfor  a  8ick)>  child,  the  more  this  hapless  country  grieved  myiicaii 
thp  moie  I  was  attached  to  it*  and  besides  it  would  have  ill  oeopno 
me  to  abandon  the  d^tie8  ot  my  poor  parit^h,  now  that  life  waagrova 
too  short  with  me  to  enable  me  to  begin  the  care  of  a  n^w  ao|  of 
aouls  with  any  chance  of  sucpess.' 

We  give  one  more  extract.  The  Priest  of  Uah^ry  ia  opoak* 
Ing  to  the  Duke,  who  has  indrried  Geraldine  Hi  Ntal^  mMm* 
rice's  daugliter.  ' ' 

*  *'  You  have  been  early  taught,  my  son/'  I  began,  ••  |o 
what  is  called  the  Reformation  as  Satan 'b  work  ;  to  look  ivon 
separated  brethren  as  silful  and  unpardonable  heretics.  Bat- W 
eccltbio^tics  state  too  absolutely,  that  the  Reformation  vee  ptanly 
ev.l.  It  was  Gods  work.  It  was  a  separation  to  be  dcfdotedf  si 
It  affected  our  Protestant  brethren  ;  but  it  was  a  reformation  to  be 
bailed  with  joy,  as  it  afiVctcd  our  own  C  hurch.  It  was  the  fdk/T' 
motion  of  Catholics,  us  we;ll  as  of  Protestants.  Was  not  refimnoMi 
wanting,  when  iKilitical  pride  and  agf!randisen  eat  infected  tbe  bhoons 
of  our  pontifi  and  c  rdinais?     When  liie  niont  holv  prifilegea^of 

.religion  were  f^et  up  for  nale,  to  supply,  means  to  tbeif  depvaaJhji 
i^ben  a  Pope  ^Leo  X.)  was  heard  to  say,  *  quantas  diviMS-pobiijali 
tulit  ve.us  ista  iubula  ChriMJ !  wab  there  not  need  foe  a  lefininBetiQa 2 
Did  not  God  in  his  mercy  divide  us  among  ourselveSi  and  plaoe  in 
Frofestantb  wctchful  and  clearsighted  cepsors  upon  outCbutAi 
Coubider  the  characters  of  our  pontiff^  cardinals,  and  ecdesias^t 
brfore  und  since  the  Reformation,  and  acknowledge  the  MribiO  of 
God  in  dividmg  to  save.  -.,*•. 

*  ^*  And  nftsr  all    is  not  this  value  which  we  set  upon  onStyr 
conformity  exaggerated  ?    Does  it  not  spring  rather  from  :an 
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|oei|t  .t0  joui:., Church  than  for  our  religion  ?  What.it  the, natural 
je^fect  of  i)a>sNe  asHent  and  uniformity?  what  but  indifference?  It 
Tpoks  welt,  it  has  a  fine  uppea ranee,  and  does  to  boast  of;  but  it  it 
spiritless,  hrartlest,  lifeJesit  Look  at  Spain  and  Italy,  where  you 
have  most  of  it,  and  see  infamy  of  crime  top  orthodoxy  with  it's  head. 
We  reprortcli  the  Ph»teiitants  with  their  sects,  though  even  the  worst 
of  them  are  faithfu>  Ch'^istians ;  but  we  do  not  notice  those  great 
sectiB  of  Atheisms  anil  Deists,  which  preserve  the  name  of  our  religion^ 
because  they  care  for  none,  and  which  perhaps  might  not  uavie 
rushed  iuto  such  frightful  extremes,  if  some  division  of  religious 
opinion  hud  been  allowed  No,  my  son,  I  do  not  call  our  separated 
brethren  heretics;  praise  be  to  God  I  can  see  much  good  in  the 
divet-sity  of  sects,  th'.'ugh  I  cannot  approve  their  opinions.  It  shows* 
Rt  leaFt,  timt  religion  is  the  business  of  such  men's  bosoms,  and  that 
.they  differ  because  they  are  in  earnest. — Any  thing  is  to  be  preferred 
to  coldness  and  indifference.  I  have  in  England  seen  a  little  chapel 
raised  by  S^i-inians,  and  consoled  myself  by  thinking,  that  a  great 
fermentation  must  have  taken  place,  before  that  suotle  scum  was 
thrown  up.  No,  my  son,  I  do  not  hate  heretics ;  I  consider  them  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  shame  us  when  we  are 
corrupted,  an  to  spur  us  on  to  exertion  when  we  become  lethargic ; 
and  I  humbly  hope,  that,  if  they  act  up  to  the  light  which  God  has 

Granted  them,  we  shall  meet  them  in  that  Heaven,  where  doubts  and 
isputes  will  be  no  more.'* '  pp.  84-7 — S5a 

These  are  admirable  seutimeuts,  let  them  come  from  whopa 

•  Jips  they  may.     W<-  know  not  what  priest  there  may  now  be  id' 
.the  Island  of  Rahery,  but  we  have  the  gratification  of  recoU^ot- 

•  iogi  that  as  proiC^eeding  from  the  Author  of  the  Tale,  they  belong 
to  one  individual  at  least  who  is  not  an  ideal  character. 

We  do  not  often  devote  so  much  room  in  our  pages  to  a  Tale, 
,  but  this  Ta)^  comes  ivith  that  demand  upon  our  attention,  which 
Is  made  by  even  tlie  lighter  productions  of  a  superior  mind. 
.  If  the  reader  adverts  for  a  moment  to  the  works  of  the  two 
.   ;uosi  popular  contemporary  writers  in  this  department  of  liteitt* 
tore,  Miss  .^d^eworth,  and  the  Author  of  Waveriey,  he  cao 
..  scarcely  fail   to  perceive  the  striking  peculiarity  of  character 
.   which  distinguishes  this  little  Tale  from  the  style  of  either,-*^a 
.   prevailing  tenderness  and  pathos  of  manner,  perfectly  masculiiie, 
perfectly  Irish,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  in  the  Author  all 
the  warmth  of  imagination  and  ingenuous  sensibility  which  are 
said  to  characterize  his  countrymen.     If  we  have  any  fault -to 
find  with  the  Tale,  if  is  only  with  the  high  fortunes  that  are  at- 
tained  by  Maurice's  children.      An    air  of  improbability,  of 
Romance,  is  thus  throw^  over  the  sequel  of  what  is  otherwise  a 
truly  naturail  story.    And  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  mtfke 
■the  reward!  of  virtii^e  seem  to  consist  ia  grandeiur,  even  though  it 
be  virtue  of  the  lineage  of  Hi  Niid  ? 
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initiatory  works,  especiuUy  those  of  the  ligh  '  clMfi  ilrinoh 
are  the  most  open  to  the .  cliarti^e  of  b»YiUpt  l-  Ljfeehliiig-ail 
Yul^rizinj^  influence.  But  for  the  present  we  inwl  .srivefiit 
the  excellent  little  vol urae  before  us,  which  lierhapa  we  omffA 
not  to  have  introduced  by  the  kind  of  rennairk  -^e  Inn^ 
here  made.  Mr.  Burder  writes  well  for  chihtrto;  We  eu 
give  his  Elementary  Discourses  our  most  hearty  reconomenda* 
tion,  and  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  take  a  permanent  ..pliof 
in  the  nursery  library.  X  single  quotation  will  aufiioieiitJ J  cif 
bibit  the  character  of  the  volume.  .    ,  ^ 


*  Tins  good  news  concerning  Christ's  coming  into  ihb  Wbrldto 
iinncrs  is  also  declared  to  be  wi^rtky  of  alf  acceptMion,  Acceptktioi 
signifies  receiving.  Tu  accept  a  saying  i^  to  believe  It^  to  reGehreil; 
and  to  nake  all  the  u^r-  we  tan  of  it.  There  are  three  aorfs  of  ia^ 
ings  :  some  sayings  are  fa^e  :  others  are  true,  but  foolish  ;*  and  aortfe 
are  both  true  and  wise  and  good.  1  hope  you  know  to  which  oriboi^ 
three  sorts  the  saying  I  have  been  speaking  of  belongs.  Yon  mat 
easily  tell.  Consider.  It  is  a  saying  of  God,  and  it  is  oonceming  sat 
vation,  and  therefore  must  be  true  and  wise  and  good*  For  tbefe 
reasr^ns  i:  is  culled  **  1  he  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.'*  Tlie 
word  Gospel  signiiiifs  good  news  :  it  is  a  glorious  Gospel,  because  it 
tells  us  of  such  gloriout^  things,  and  it  is  God  who  sends  the  Gfspelto 
us.  Now  children,  you  may  see  w]i>  it  is  worthy  of  all  acceptatioiii 
that  18,  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  made  use  of  by  all  who  best 
it.  When  you  hea.  a  piece  oY  news  which  is  not  true,  as  sood  as  yon 
know  it  to  be  untrue  you  Ciire  notlung  more  about  if,  whether  it  be 
bad  news  or  good  Suppose  x  mischievous  person  tehs  yoU  that  the 
bouse  is  on  fire ;  you  are  luVhttnt-tl  perhaps  for  a  minute,  but  asfoon 
as  3rou  look  about  you,  ano  find  that  it  is  a  false  alanOi  your  fear  is  all 
over  and  you  think  no  more  of  it  Suppose  again,  that,  beiqg  at 
school  a  h>ng  way  from  home,  a  person  should  say  that  your  father  aad 
mother  were  come  to  see  you  ;  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  btt  as 
^00  as  you  found  out  that  it  was  not  true,  all  your  joy  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  you  would  see  that  the  news  was  not  worth  hearing*  Whe- 
ther news  be  good  or  bad.  if  it  be  not  true  it  is  of  no  use.  But  re- 
member that  whatever  ih  said  in  the  Bible  is  true.  Somethings  in  the 
Bible  are  what  we  are  apt  to  think  bad  news,  I  mean  when  it  tdb  as 
that  we  are  sinners,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  ever.  Bnl  the 
news,  being  true,  is  worth  hearing,  though  you  may  not  like  lo  hear 
it.  If  the  house  you  live  in  were  really  on  fire,  it  would  be  kind  for 
any  one  who  knew  it  to  tell  ;^ou,  that  you  might  get  safely  out  intioM* 
In  like  manner,  as  it  is  quite  true  that  we  are  wickedl,  and»  bang 
wicked*  are  in  danger  of  endless  pain  ;  God  is  very  kind  to  \dl  v*  ^ 
our  danger  beforehand,  tl  at  we  may  escape  from  it.         , 

*  But  even  of  things  which  arc  true,  some  are  better  worth  knowiria 
than  others.  That  is  the  best  news  which  will  do  you  tlie  most  gDod, 
If  any  one  were  to  tell  you  how  you  might  spend  one  day  in  a  happy 
manner,  you  would  think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  him.  If  anmer 
should  show  you  how  you  might  be  happy  far  a  whole  year,  you  Wddd 
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bsek^n  that' bettH>  neMTs  »tilL  But  if  a  third  persiin  should  make 
lliH»wD  to  vou  a  plan  by  which  you  might  he  sure  i  f  liying  a  hundred 
Marif  «ina  of  being  hiippy  all  that  time  :  you  woukl  ct>n«der  that  to 
bo  Uie  best  newa  of  all.  Do  you  think,  children*  that  no  one  can  tell 
you  any  newa  so  good  as  that  ?  if  you  think  so,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
l^ave  been  tt:llihg  yovi  to-day  much  better  news.  1  have  been  telliog 
you  that  CbrUt  Jesus  came  into  tlie  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the 
chiefy  and  that  this  is  a  faithful  saying.  Is  it  not  better  to  hear  that. 
|hiEin  itwoulcl  be  to  hear  how  you  might  be  happy  for  a  hundred  years? 
•*  I  don*t  know/*  some  child  may  answer.  *•  i  dcm't  care,'*  yuu 
mean  x  for  if  you  cared  about  it,  you  might  eai^ily  b'.ow.  Hearken, 
What  will  become  of  you  when  you  die  ?  *M  shall  go  either  to  heaven 
or  heJ."  Shall  you  be  happier  then  th  .n  you  are  now,  or  not  ?  **  If 
I  go  to  heaven  I  shall  be  much  happier,  but  if  I  go  ti»  the  place  of 
punishment  1  shall  sufier  a  de^l  more  pain  than  I  ever  soflered  yet.*' 
iAnd  how  long  nhuli  you  stay  there  ?  **  Always.  No  one  ever  conies 
away  either  fr'Mn  heaven  or  from  hell.  When  I  die  I  shall  go  to  that 
place  where  I  shall  stay  for  ever.*'  What  do  you  mean  by  for  everf 
bo  you  mean  a  hundred  years,  or  a  thousand  years,  or  a  million  years, 
or  what  ?  **  More  than  all  those  put  together  I  cannot  tell  how  much 
/or  ever  means  :  1  can  only  say  thit  it  signitie^  whut  vviU  never  come  to 
an  end.'  Do  you  not  »ee  then  that  the  best  news  you  cnn  possibly 
hear  is  what  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  in  the  text  concermng  Jesus 
Christ's  coming  to  save  sinners  ?  Cert:iinly  it  is,  )»iuce  it  informs  us 
how  to  escape  everlasting  misery,  and  how  to  obtain  everlasting  happi* 
ness.'    pp.  196*199. 


»    - 
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"KJV  E  are  unwilling  that  this  judicious  oarration  of  a  satisfac- 
^^  tory  instance  of  i-eli<^ious  converBion,  shouhi  uttfTly  osc*ape 
our  notice.  It  is  distint^uished  ironi  most  obituaries  of  the  kind, 
by  the  cautious  ^ood  8en8e  with  uhich  it  is  draun  up.  The  Au* 
tlior,  indeed,  who  was  not  introduced  to  Mr.  V  tuirhan  till  Nome 
time  after  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  Ins  vii'>%s  and 
fiselins^s  on  the  subject  of  relia:ion,  appears  to  hav<  bi^eu  ex- 
trcnniely  slow  to  admit  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  his  Chris- 
tian  solicitude  was  really  a  convert.  Tow>»rd*j  the  dose  o<'  his 
illness,  however,  all  doubts  oil  this  point  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
^be  VVriter  states  that  be  found  it  no  act  of  self  denial,  to  visit 
every  evening  his  sick  chamber.  When,  at  leu^th,  Mr.  V.'s  de* 
cease  put  a  period  to  these  interviews,  he  *  telt  their  cessation  a 
f  disappointment  ratlier  than  a  relfaM>.' 

The  language  which  we  find  an  individual,  to  wtiom  relic^on 
is  a  thing  entirely  new,  iisin^  to  express  the  feelings  ot  self- 
mhasement  and  |>enitence,  is  the  more  satisfactory « when,a^  in  the 
present  instance,  *  no  time  has  been  allowed  for  him  to  acquire 
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<  the  customary  lansfua^e  of  tbe  ChriHtian  world;*  ^  Bivriik^' 
acUih  the  Wricer,  ^  bail  liis  intercourse  led  him  to     lopl  uiypih 

*  lion  of  tlidt  iaitiitiar  and  dUp^ustin^  ptiraseologY  by  wfankil 
^  diornity  of  Ch  istianity  is  desfr^^deii,  and  its   fostre  not  I^H: 

*  frequently  obscuit^d.  The  Idnt^Utifre  of  Mr.  Vauffhali  wai ifi| 
'  cnliarly  his  own  lan<;ua<^e.'  We  do  not  indeed  find  MJ^ 
strikinfic  or  orifi^inal  remarks  prooeedinu:  from  him ;  but  tti^'ani? 
cise  of  his  niinci  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  was  not  ^Im 
exemplary  on  that  account,  asbeinf^  unequivocally  expcatimtf 
ivhat  the  Writer  aptly  terms  *  a  holy  revolution  of  cbtrafltBi' 
The  reflections  which  are  subjoined  to  the  brief  Memoir^  anifi 
Yery  useful  tendency.  The  Author  is  evidently  m  man 
visits  of  counsel  and  sympathy  to  the  sick,  the  auflkrinart  or 
who  stand  in  need  of  relig^ious  advice,  must  he  highly  IrahnMi 
The  daily  visit  to  a  dying  chamber,  is  nnr  nf  thnir  iinntrtontatiiil 
services  of  benevolence,  which  too  few  are  found  reaUy  td'tt^ 
ctiarfire,  who  are  prominently  active  in  other  relieious  or  ichifi* 
table  engagements.  But  what  is  pure  and  uncfeftlfNt  ^dmii 
considered  as  a  practical  reality,  but  a  life  of  scparntidn  rm 
the  world,  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  lmtberia% 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  tbe  consolation  of  the  at* 
happy  ? 

A  series  of  notes  is  appended  to  the  Memoir,  in  which  tkt 
Writer  briefly  touches  upon  some  subjects  referred  to  in  hia  eoa* 
versations  with  Mr.  Vaughao.  We  think  that  they  woaU 
have  been  more  likely  to  obtain  the  attention  they  merity  had 
they  been  interwoven  with  the  Narrative.  Tbe  Writer^s  eUrf 
object  appears  to  be,  to  obviate  the  objections,  or  atleasttoaoftea 
the  prejudices,  of  uninformed  but  well-dlspoaed  persona  into 
whose  hands  the  volume  may  fall,  against  those  parCa  of  j^ 
Christian  doctrine  to  which  there  frequently  exists  tbe  ati!on|j«( 
repugnance.  We  subjoin,  as  a  specimen,  the  conclusion  of  thi 
Note  on  Election,  without  meaning  to  commit  ourselves  aa  per-' 
fectly  co-inciding  with  the  Author^s  views  on  every  point.  In  re- 
ferring, however,  to  Mr.  Robert  HalPs  '^  Help  toZion's  Tri* 
^^  veller,''  he  hc^s,  in  our  opinion,  directed  his  readers  to  one  af 
the  most  judicious  and  unexceptionable  expositions  of  the  Scrips 
tural  doctrine  of  Salvation,  that  could  be  put  into  the  handa  of 
an  ingenuous  inquirer. 

*  Still  we  mean  not  to  denv  that  there  are  difficulties  connected  with 
this  mysterious  subject — dimculties  of  which,  perhaps^  it  it  in  vam  te 
expect  the  solution  on  this  side  the  grave.  But  we  contend  that  (SA 
culties  ought  not  to  weigh  as  a  feather  on  th^  infallible  teatimooy  oif 
the  Holy  bpirit  To  reject  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  or  any 
other  doctnne  of  Revelation,  becatise  of  the  objections  to  which  k 
may  be  exposed  in  such  a  world  as  this,  is  to  adopt  precisely  the  cou>aa 
of  the  Deist  and  Socinian.    It  should  ever  be  rememhered^  that,,  of 
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ibe doclrinjes  proposed  fbr  the  reception  of  faith,  mnny  are  of  such  a 
Bature,  or  are  so  revealed,  as  to  make  its  exercise  an  act  of  simple 
tndjdirect 'homage  to  the  Divine  authority ;  which  could  not  be  the 
case  were  those  doctrines,  with  all  their  relations  and  results,  per« 
fc^ctly  cognizable  by  the-hupnan  understanding  An  entire  subjectioa 
of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  isA  main  branch  of  the. 
6bedience  which  they  require  ;  and,  yet,  what  is  this  but  a  practical, 
and  habitual  acknowledgement  that  God  is  wiser  than  we  ?  Still/  the. 
dride  of  human  reason  made  it  necessary  that  one  great  evidence  of 
Auman  allegiance  to  Divine  authority  should  consist  in  a  concession  oi^ 
l^at  which  it  is  the  highest  presumption  to  withhold,  viz^Jaitk  in  thf^, 
testimony  of  Infinite  Truth  ;  authenticated  by  such  credcntiaJs  as  la** 
finite  Wisdom  thought  good  to  prescribe  on  a  perfect  view  of  the  na^ 
pire  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  Divine  and  moral  purposes  ot  thei 
Revelation  itself.  The  Christian  should  enter  fullv  into  this  simple*, 
anid  ra^onal  principle  of  belief.  When  he  is  satis^ed  with  the  ere* 
dentials,  he  should  credit  the  testimony^  the  whole  tetitimony,  and,  on 
m&tters  of  pure  revelation,  nothing  but  the  testimony.  For  as  ta^ 
Reason^  what  shall  we  say,  but  that  its  dictates  are  as  various,  and  isis 
▼ariable,  as  the  passion^,  preiudices,  and  habits  of  mankind  ?     To 

3 leak  of  it  as  a  moral  standard,  is  to  trifle.  This  is  the  office  of  the 
ible  only,  which  bears,  as  every  moral  standard  should  bear,  the 
characters  of  permanence  and  immutability.  But  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Bible  not  only  to  try,  but  to  reveal — to  disclose  what  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived — what  never  could  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  Reason,  or  entered  into  the  range  of  her 
discoveries.  Shall,  then,  the  whole  system  of  Redemption,  together 
with  its  moral  sanctions  and  principles  and  obligations,  or  even  a  single' 
article  of  that  system,  be  tried  at  her  bar !  .  Rather  let  Reason  obeai«' 
ently  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  which  Revelation  has  imposed  upon 
her  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  down  every  lofly  imagination, 
and  binding  every  thought  in  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  learnt  with  humility  and  faith  to  bow  to  hit. 
authority,  and  to  enter  with  cordiality  into  the  spirit  of  his  prayer— •* 
'*  I  thank  thee,  *  Heavenly  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  reveled 
them  unto  babes  /"— t.  e.  to  young  children,  who  neither  objact^  nor 
coviY,  nor  dispute ^  but  in  simplicity  receive  the  lessons  which  are  given 
to  them.'    pp.  108—110. 


Art.  y III.  The  Speech  of  Charles  C.  fVestern,  Esq.  M.  P.  Upon  his 
Motion  for  a  more  frequent  Delivery  of  the  Gaols.  8vo.  pp.  16* 
London.  1819. 

nPHB  motion  of  ibe  Honourable  Member  for  the  county  of 
-*•  Essex,  which  this  Speech  introduced,-  xelates  to  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  that  reform  which  is  so  loudly  called  for  in  the 
administratioa  of  our  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  The  ^reat  ob- 
stacle which  continually  preseuts  itself  to  any  attempts  to  intro- 
duce clasaification  arid  a  better  discipline  wiiliiu  our  jails,  is, 
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ibe  crowded  sUleof  the  prmiis.  From  tb*  retort  ■'ma6»■^i> 
order  of  the  Ho'ine  or  Commons,  il  ■ppMn  dint  Wflity  fi«< 
jails,  wbioli  are  stilled  a»  cii|>ikl>le  of  conUiniiigonlj.TSt^  pci- 
sonera,  hud  in  them  at  one  time,  IQfiiS.  ■  .  i  ,  r 

*  By  the  24th,  of  the  King,  the  numher  of  cliuen  or  ilepartmeoti 
poiateil  out  to  be  essentially  necesxary,  amotiDt  to  eloven  in  namhat: 
and  even  these  are  not  iufiicient  to  ket^n  offenders  of  [litFerent  di:«cri^ 
tions  prooerly  separated  fVom  each  otner,  and  to  firevent  tTic  fauf 
mUchJef  or  auociating  tht  vuonc  uSenderwith  the  hardy  and  invete- 
rate  practitioner  Now,  outoF  three  hundred  andtbiny  eight  pritom 
of  all  deacriptiong.  it  uppeuretl  tliat  seventeen  only  were  clasaed  or 
divided  according  to  law  ;  ninety  had  only  two  divisions,  merely  la 
■eparute  males  tram  females:  fifty  ei^iht  had  only  three,  firty-onc. 
fi)Ut  i  nineteen,  five,  and  ao  on*— Thu  same  statute  give*  directions 
for  materials  to  be  found  and  prisoners  set  In  irorkt  but,  in  two  ho^ 
dredandseveoty  fourof  the  prinonBDO  work  at  tillwaadAne;  iBArt)^ 
four  some  work  wns  done,  and  in  i-'jme  few  of  thete  •ixtj-fbar  ft  tm^ 
■iderable  deal  bad  been  accompluhed.' 

Now,  Mr.  Western  shewed  that  If  (here  was  hut  tnotlw' 
jail  delivery  some  lime  in  January,  it  would  diminlNh  to  VfTj 
nearly  one  Aul/",  the  total  number  of  untried  prisonera  for  whon 
it  is  MOW  necessary  to  provide  room  in  llie  jaiU,  ind  to  mani- 
tain  so  mnny  months  longer.  Tlx  following  facts  appeaml  from 
the  (tapers  bid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  last 
Maidstone  OHsizex,  out  of  177  prisoitere  for  trial,  29  were  i* 
prition  before  the  1st  ot  October  lust,  and  83  before  the  l^t  of 
January.  A  jail  delivery  in  Jauunry  therefor^,  woiitd  have  rap 
dueed  the  number  for  (riHl,  I'rum  177  to  Wt.  At  the  la.st  I^ent 
Assixes  at  Chelmsford,  the  teal  number  iried  was  IM,  U  of 
whom  were  in  prison  before  die  1st  of  October.  Of  tluw 
86,  eleoeu  were  aciiuilted,  six  of  tliein  being  diaclwrgwl  by 
prodiimaiion. 

*  Two  were  to  prison  eight  months  ;  three,  seven  months  and  fliibt 
days;  three,  six  luonths  and  eighteen  days;  whilst,  on  the  olW 
hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  felony,  were  considered  to  be  suScieallj 
punished  by  imprisunment  under  six  muntliK.' 

Mr  tVeHlerii  dilates  n|H><i  the  unqueslion^ihlr  injusticf  of  this 
long  deleutioit  before  ti'i»l,  no  contrary  to  (be  8|>irit  aud  even  tbn 
letter  of  our  Statute  law.  Mure  llian  one  third  uf  the  prison^  ra 
tried  are  in  KeinTul aicjuiiml.  Oi  ihr  Iweitly-tiine  tried  at  Maid- 
Stone,  who  hiid  lain  \u  prison  sint-e  (ne  first  of  Outuber,  uetieu- 
*«fH  were  acmiilleil.  nineuf  tht-m  hy  proclain^ition,  bavinc  no 
an  found  a^iiiHt  ibem,  or  not  piOHeuutL-il.  At  the  same  llmc 
tweiiiy>liTecoi)vicledli-lons  wen-xenlfneed  lo  imprisonroenl,  ik^ 
lonfreat  ,ieriod  of  eonfinement  hAug  six  inonthx.  Nuihinf;  h 
nore  veiniuoa  than  for  the  Court  to  aildress  the  prisoner,  and 
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t^U  him,  tbot.  ia  consideration  of  the  time  be  ba4  lain  in  prison, 
his  sentefiee  WaA,  a  further  imprisoament  for  one  month  only, 

*  Tyfo  men  thus;  brought  to  the  bar,  who  liad  each  been  in  prison 
five  months,— tho^  one  convicted,  is.  told  that  his  sentence  is  one  month 
imprisonment  only,  in  consequence  of  five  already  suffered ;  the  other 
is  put  up  aflerwardsy  and  a  jury  of  his  country  ^return  a  verdict  of  no^ 
g^^!^^  yet  has  he  endured  Jive  sixths  of  the  punishment  of  the  one 
who  wa^  convicted.  There  were  three  at  Maidstone,  who,  after  be- 
ihg  above  seven  months  in  prison,  were  discharged  by  proclamation. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  405  of  those  persons  who  were 
tried  at  the  last  assizes,  had  been  in  gaol  before  the  first  of  October, 
whilst  800'persons,  convicted  of  felony,  suffered  under  their  sentence 
a  lighter  punishment  than  the  405  had  experienced  before  trial*' 

It  is  ititpossible  for  eloquence  to  add  (o  the  force  of  thesis  facts, 
and,  indeed,  notliing  can  be  more  dispassionate  than  the  tone  in' 
which  Mr.  Western  argued  in  support  of  the  motion  he  brou^tf 
forward.  It  must,  we  think,  be  adapted  to  impress  aforeigrter 
Mrith  a  high  idea  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  notiei^ 
the  calm  business-like  way  in  which  the  most,  important  le^-' 
iatiye  measures  are  transacted,  and  to  contrast  with  the  frigid 
cieclamatioii  and  set  speeches  of  certain  foreign  assemblies,  sucli 
sober  unaffected  argumentation  as  this  Speech  of  Mr.  Western, 
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Art.  IX.  The  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr*  John  Leyden,  witb 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  ^y  the  Rev.  James  Morton.  8vo.  pp.  415* 
London,  18ia 

TT  lias  been  said,  that  men  are  judged  of,  during  their  lives,  by- 
'*-  their  worst  performances,  and  after  their  deaths,  by  their 
best ;  but  certainly,  Dr.  Leyden  would  be  an  extimple  of  the 
very  reverse  of  this  assertion,  if,  passing  over  his  extraordinary; 
talents  as  a  linguist,  and  the  variety  of  hid  literary  attainments, 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  measure  oiit  the 
portion  of  fame  due  to  him,  as  a  poet  only.  Yet  it  was  in  that 
oapacity  that  he  first  interested  the  public,  and  it  is  as  a  poet 
that  the  major  part  are  still,  from  the  force  of  early  impres-* 
sions,  inclined  to  consider  him.  The  biographical  sketch,  how- 
ever, prefixed  to  this  volume,  will,  sliort  as  it  is,  serve  to  place 
both  his  character  and  his  pursuits  in  a  more  important  light, 
and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  such  parts  of  it  before  our 
rea<iers,  as  naay  enable  them  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  o£^ 
his  uncommon  powers,  and  of  his  praiseworthy  application  of 
them . 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland,  that  her  domestic  annals  so 
greatly  abound  with  instances  of  genius,  surmounting  every  dis* 
advantage  of  the  poverty  which  one  of  her  most  favoured  bards 
bas  termed  \he  *  unconquerable  bar,^  and  making  its  way  through 
olpuds  of  obscurity,  apparently' impenetrable,  to  scatter  its  refuV- 
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gence  over  the  roost  distant  lands.    To  the  mimbenr  aHHea^ 
recorded,  she  may  proudly  add  the  name  of  JLeyden,  vrbtiee-eba^^ 
racter  comprised  all  the  moral  excellences  wtticb  niake  iitCdlnt^ 
tual  attainments  a  source  of  happiness  to  their  poBsesaoir,  and  ttf 
advantai^e  to  (hose  who  contemplate  them.      He  was  tk  etiieilf 
son  of  his  parents,  who  resided  during  his  infancy  and  yiMilft  it' 
a  lonely  cottage,  about  three  miles  from  Denbolm,  a  Tillage 'At 
the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh^      In  \tm 
secluded  spot,  at  the  foot  of  Uubenslaw,  on  the  Terge  of  tiie 
heath  which  stretches  down  from  the  sides  of  that  mpgestle'  UHi' 
his  tather  lived  sixteen  years,  as  shepherd  and  superinlendaBt, 
with  a  relation,  preferring  tlie  bumble .  situation  df  m  aerranV 
from  a  conviction  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  are  alniost 
inevitably  entailed  upon  those  who  take  the  risk  of  property  on 
themselves. 

'  Leydeo  was  taught  to  read  by  his  grandmotheri  who*  after  her 

husband's  death,  resided  in  the  family  of  her  son.    Underlie  care 

of  this  venerable  and  affectionate  instructress  his  progress  was  rapid. 

That  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  which  ailcrwarch  Ibnned  so  rt* 

markable  a  feature  in  his  character,  soon  be^n  to  shew  itaelC    lie 

historical  passages  of  the  Bible  firsi  causht  his  attention ;  and  it  was 

not  long  before  he  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  emy 

event  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     One  or  two  popa> 

lar  works  on  Scottish  history,  next  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  read- 

with  enthusiasm  the  history  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Wallaoe  and 

Bruce,  and  of  the  brave  resistance  of  his  countrymen  to  the  eedosi^ 

astical  tyranny  of  the  last  kincn  of  the  house  of  Stuart*     Afker^he 

had  read  all  the  books  in  his  nither's  possessions  the  shelves  of  thf 

neighbouring  peasants  were  laid  under  contribution ;   and  UBongsC 

other  works  which  they  furnished  him  with,  he  was  greatly  deliflfttd' 

to  find  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  Sir  David  Linosa^ 

Poetical  Works,  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  and  Chapman's  Tnuwlaiwo 

of  Homer«'  p.  3. 

At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  parish-school  of  Kirk- 
town,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  and  learned  wrhMg^ 
arithmetic,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  varying  bis-  pursuits 
occasionally,  during  two  long  accidental  vacationSi  by  tendiag 
his  father's  flock.  His  parents  were  themselves  suflMently 
gifted  by  nature,  to  be  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  endowments 
with  which  their  son  was  favoured;  and  in  order  to  giver' 
him  every  advantage  in  their  power,  tbcy  placed  him  at  Den* 
holm,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  James  Duncan,  pastor 
of  a  congregation  of  Cameronians,  a  religious  sect  professiBg' 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign  who  had  not  subscribed  the  solena 
League  and  Covenant.  After  enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  wor- 
thy minister's  instructions  about  two  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  for  the  clerical  profesbion,  and  gained  great 


^>plaM8e  frCMQ  P«of«80or  Dalztii,  Uie  very  first  tiina  that  kB  stood  * 
up  to  be  examiiied  in  the  Greek  class,  for  the  skill  which  he; 
displayed  in  that  lau^uage,  aud  which  speedily  checked  the^ 
ridicule  which  his  rustic  app^arauce  and  Teviot-dale  accent  had  ' 
excited  a^^aiost  him  anioog  some  of  the  students.     He  npw« 
bei^u  to  qultivate  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and  to 
shew,  that  fondness  for  Eastern  learning,   which  afterward& 
becajne  his  distinguishing  characteristic.    He  ventured  also  .to- 
appear  before  tlie  public  as  a  poet,  and  gave  it  his  first  printed' , 
effusions,  in  the  form  of  an  ^^  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister/' 
This  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Magazine  for  April, 
1705.    In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  he  described,  in  tna^. 
picturesque  verses,  entitled  '^  Ruberslaw,''  the  wild  and  roman-. 
tic  scenery  which  had  surrounded  his  earliest  days,  and  whicba 
witii  all  the  traditions  and  border  legends  connected  with  it,  (le 
afieryyards  delineated  more  fully  in  his  ^^  iScenes  of  Infancy,'** 
He  had  by  this  time  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  literary 
persons,  and   through  the  kindness  of  some  of  them  he  waa 
enabled  to  take  pupils,  by  which  means  he  materially  augmented 
the  means  of  his  own  improvement.    In  1708,  he  entered  upon 
his  oiHce  as  a  preacher,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed, 
any  remarkable  talents,  nor  indeed  to  have  felt  any  very  de« 
ci<ied  call  to  his  vocation.      Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
great  wonder,  that  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  some 
moderate  preferment,  he  was  tempted  to  change  the  object  of 
his  pursuit  alio£;;ether,  and  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  an  eager 
desire  after  knowledge,  which  prompted  him  to  seek  for  it  in  any 
region,  however  remote,  where  it  might  be  found.     The  cele- 
brity of  Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  which  were  published, 
about  this  time,  hiduced  Leyden  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
that  quarter  of  the  gh>be,  and  he  so«>q  afterwards  published  a 
very  interesting  volume,  entitled,  "  A  Historical  and  Philosopbi- 
*^  cal  Sketch  of  the  Disc  jveries  and  Settlements  in  Northern  and 
**  Western  Africa  at  U\e  dose  of  the  eighteenth  Century." 

:  *  His  extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements  began  now  to  be  very 
gener^Jv  known,  and  procured  him  the  regard  of  some  of  the  most 
distipguisbod  persons  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  an  introduction 
into  the  first  circles  of  society  in  a  city  in  wl:;ch,  perhaps  more  than 
ill  any  other,  litcri^ry  merit  is  the  .highest  claim  to  distinction.  He 
was  honoured,  in  particular,  with  the  friendship  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  whd  Miss  Graham  of  Gartmoren^i 
iM>t 'more  distinguished  for  ranx  and  fashion,  than  for  taste  and  under-^. 
snuiding.  He  delighted  in  their  society  and  conversation,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rep'tlsfvp  sharpness  of  his  native  accent,  and  upon 
moft  bccilsions,  his  alrnost.stuaied  neglect' of  fashionable  manners, 

nwji^  himSw  If  highly  agreeable  to  them/  p.  23. 

•    •  •  .  ■      ' 

'I'Ikx  b'H.-ieCnlliaioj'jr  land  nouular  suiierstUioos    with  wbicb 
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Leyden*9  mind  had  been  sfotred  by  bis  iMteniil  f^MN«v'i>^ 
ir^iom  his  father  acted  as  shepherd,  and  who  delighted  M 
r<*peating  to  his  nephew  the  same  stories  which  hea  eipol^^ 
bis  own  youthy  now  became  a  source  bolb  of  fame  9aA  if 
emolument  to  him.  He  assisted  Mr.  Heber,  Well  koowe  li 
a  scholar  and  an  antiquary,  in  his  Investigauon  of  tbe  Hislsff 
of  Ancient  Scottish  Literalure,  edited  a  reprint  of  tlie  **  Cmot 
^*  playnt  of  Scotland/*  which  was  ori|poally  publinhed  in  theyM 
1518,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  valuable  glossary  tad  p^ 
liminary  dissertation,  and  compiled  a  large  part  of  the  **  ail- 
^  BtreUy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'*  fur  Walter  Scott,  who  wea  tlM 
only  beginning  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  he  hta  io^ 
established  on  so  firm  a  basis,  and  who  was  indebted  to  hb 
friend,  for  Che  Di^isertaiion  on  Fairy  Superstition,  in  the  aeeonl 
tolume;  and  also  for  two  odes  and  three  tegendmry  poeaMi 
which  nay  be  ranked  among  the  most  interesting  artidea  is 
the  collection.  That  entitled  The  Mermaid,  is,  in  parlieabri 
highly  poetical.  These,  however,  and  other  literairy  under- 
takings, from  all  of  which  he  obtained  consideration  and  reaot, 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  adTenturous  and  inqaifiaf 
■pirit,  and  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  Journey  « 
discoTery  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  protided  he  eeuM  ebtaia 
the  patronage  of  the  Sierra  Licone  Company ;  but  kt  the  earaol 
entreaties  of  bis  friends  he  was  persuadetl  to  change  hb  phU| 
and  to  make  Asia  the  scene  of  his  literary  and  philologieal'rar 
searches,  thereby  afTording  an  additional  proof  of  the  atiengll 
and  yersatiliiy  of  his  talents,  which  enabled  him  to  quali^  hkfe^ 
self  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  office  of  assistant  surgeon,  wNfl 
he  obtained  by  the  interest  of  a  friend,  and  to  whidi  he  ei  ~ 
the  nominal  honour  (for  under  its  present  rei^ulaUona  ii 
tainly  is  nothing  more)  of  a  diploma  from  the  Uniterslty-ef  8L 
Andrews. 

Lfeyden*s  feelings,  on  his  first  landing  at  Madras,  ehaU'le 
given  to  our  readers  in  his  own  language,  as  they  were  deaciftU 
by  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  sets  forth  in  a  striking  .^ohl 
of  view  the  simplicity,  energy,  and  vivacity  of  his  chareeteir; 

*  We  landed  after  passing  through  a  very  rough  and  daQgeMli 
surf,  and  being  completely  wetted  by  the  spray,  and  wete  tecdm 
on  the  beach  by  a  number  of  the  natiTCft,  who  wanted  to  ifianj'W 
from  the  boat,  on  their  naked,  grevy  shoulders,  shining  rft^JHtiifl 
oO  1  leapt  on  shore,  with  a  loud  huzsa,  tunbUM  hair  a  doMir  ff 
them  on  the  omd ;  but  the  sun  was  so  ezcrudatnigly  hot,  VutfA 
brains  seemed  to  bo  boiliog,  for  which  reason  I  go|  into  a  pahlikMl 
and  proceeded  to  the  principal  mn.  On  my  ww  thiihris^  Hishhy  If 
speak  to  one  of  my  messmates,  I  overMt  the  palankoeB,  hy  Icanig 
incautiously  to  oue  side,  and  nearly  tumbled  head  fbrfnmit  nrte W 
street.    Aithe  ianl  wastoffmoitediedealhbj 
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fevering  of  ihe  black  (people ;  for  every  one  is  •  l^ggar,  at  long  api 
jrou  ara  reckoned  a  griffin,  or  new  comer  I  then  nafr  a  number  liif 
jujgglers  and  fellnws  that  play  with  the  hooded  snake  a  thouiao4 
tricks,  though  itK  bite  is  mortal ;  and  among  the  re^t,  I  saw  a  fellovf 
swaMow  a  sword.  You  are  not  to  suppose,  aowevcr«  that  this  was  a 
Highland  broad> sword,  or  even  a  horseman'^  sabre  ;  it  was  only  a 
broad  piece  of  irOn,  perfectly  blunt  at  the  edges  I  then  set  out  to 
survey  the  town,  in  the  self-same  pHlankeen.  The  houses  had  all  6£ 
them  an  unearthly  appearance,  by  no  means  consonant  to  out*  kleas 
oi  Oriental  splendour.  The  animals  differed  a  good  deul  from  ours, 
the  doga  looked  wild  and  mangy,  their  hair  stofnl  on  end«aiid  thejr 
bad  all  the  appearance  of  being  mad.  The  cows  and  bullocks  bad 
all  bunches  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  necks  low,  amLappareatly 
)>owed  beneath  the  burden.  The  trees  were  totally  di&rent  from 
any  that  I  had  seen  ;  and  the  long  hedges  of  prickly  aloes^  like  laree 
liouse-leeks  in  their  leaves,  and  spurge*  whose  knotted  and  anguw 
branches  seemed  more  like  a  collection  of  tape  worms  than  any  tmng 
else.  The  dress  of  the  natives  was  so  various  and  fantastic' as  quite 
to  confuse  you ;  and  their  complexions  of  all  kinds  of  motley  hueiL 
except  the  healthy  European  red  and  white.  Can  yoa  be  surprisea 
tliat  m^  curiosity  was  so  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  i  even  experienced 
a  considerable  degree  of  sickness,  and  felt  all  my  senses  so  dazaled 
and  tormented,  that  my  head  ached,  and  my  ears  tingled,  and  I  was 
BO  completely  fatigued  by  the  multitude  of  new  sensations  which 
crowded  on  me,  on  every  side,  that  to  free  myself  fnmi  the  torment, 
Jike  an  ox  tormented  witn  gad  flies,  I  fook  to  the  water,  and  gat  again 
Oo  ship  board,  with  more  satitifaction  than  1  liad  descried  land  after  a 
five  months'  voyage.  The  finit  night  I  slept  ashore,  I  was  waked  by 
my  side  smarting  very  severely,  and  rolling  myself  on  my  side»  dis* 
covered,  with  very  little  satisfaction,  that  the  iimart  was  occasioned  by 
ft  large  animal,  which  I  imagined  to  be  a  snake.  As  the  chamber 
was  dark,  I  disengaged  mysieif  from  it  with  as  little  bustle  and  violence 
OS  possible,  not  wishing  to  irritate  such  an  antagonist  With  great 
pjeasure  I  heard  it  make  its  way  from  the  couch  to  the  floor,  and  with 
great  sanr^froid  lay  down  to  sleep  again  as  ouietly  as  my  blistered 
4ide  would  permtt.  On  the  mom,  h(»wever,  I  aiscovered  it  to  be  a 
kurge  lizard,  termed  a  bloodsucker  here  wbich  nods  with  its  head 
when  you  look  at  it,  and  it  aakued  me  with  a  nod  from  the  window, 
like  Aailoun's  cousin,  the  Karduwan,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  which 
aaluted  him  so  kindly,  though  it  would  not  condescend  to  enter  auto 
•oliVersation.' 

i  It  was  in  India  paiticularly  that  Leyden  displayed  that  won- 
4erful  facility  in  acquiring  lan^«iage9,  which  made  Lord  Minip 
aay,  ^itb  great  force,  that  it  waa  more  like  the  ^  gift  of  tonguca^^ 
i^n  any  art  of  luiman  aUainment.  Wherever  be  went,  be 
fiaitad  the  teroplea  and  reiD.«ikabIe  boiUliniCS,  copied  and 
iruualiiled  the  ancient  inaeriptiona,  and  in  every  place  aouglil 
waiter  materiala  to  illuatrate  the  history,  the  rustoma,  and  the 
pelffxNi  of  the  natives.  He  particularly  distinguished  himaelf 
^  4raaakrtiH;'aottie  inacriptiona  in  an  obsolete  dialoel  of  l|ie 
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Tamul  language,  and  in  an  ancient  diaraoter  called  lli^^Ijidl 
Lipnee,  or  Vorrag^gia,  which  no  European  had  er^f  bete  Mt 
to  qecipher,  and  which   was  scarcely  known  even  to  the  mok 
learned  Indians,  but  which  he  found  out  by  comparing  tOgMiisr 
several  different  alphabets.     He  also  succeeded  in   int^pfiretiaf 
the  Tambuca  Shashanas,  or  brazen  inscriptions,  belongijilf  t« 
the  Jews  of  Cochin,  the  meaning  of  which  seeiped   NMt  « 
remote  antiquity.      A  dissertation  of  his,  on  the  ^  loLngOMga 
^  and  Literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nation,'  may  be  found  iaVhe 
tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  which  is  a  wondeifiii 
monument  of  his  genius  and  industry,  more  especially  wbes  thi 
short  time  wliich  he  had  been  in  India,  when  he  wrote  it,  is  (akM 
into  consideration.     In  1807,  he  was  admitted  into  tliie  Asiade 
Society,  and  made   Professor  of   the   HiiidoQtatiee    languaga. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the  Professonhip^ 
for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  twenty-four  Pargunualis  of  6ali- 
cutia,  which  arduous  and  fatiguing  situation^  unitiag  the  6ibi^ 
lions  of  a  soUiier  and  a  magistrate,  obliged  him  to  jbefdl  ihc 
troops  cniployt'd  to  rid  Bengal  of  the  numerous  bands  of  free- 
booters with  which  it  was  then  infested.      In  this  capaeiiyUi 
.courage   and  personal  activity  enabled  him  to  acquit  hinMcIf 
with  as  piuch  credit,  as  some  of  his  favourite  border  heroes ;  aad 
ppon  one  uccabion,  when  he  returned  froip  a  successful  expe- 
dition   into   one  of   the  provinces,  he    publicly    recHyecl    Hie 
thanks  ot  Lord  Minto  and  the  Government.    When  he  had  heU  I 
this  isiiuation  two  years,  he  relinquished  it,  and  was  appoiiiled  I 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Kequests  in  the  city  if 
Calcutta,  in  which  capacity  a  great  deal  of  lahofious  dutyife- 
volved  upon  him,  though  prohubly  the  o))portunily  it  aibrd^ 
him  of  constantly  practising  the  different  languages  of  the  East, 
would  render  it  much  less  irksome  to  him,  than  to  ^ny  other 
person.     About  two  years  afterwards,  however,  this  appoiBt* 
ment  also  was  laid  aside,  for  that  pf  Assay  Master  at  the  Cal- 
.<;utta  mint,  a  situation  wliicii  afforde<i  a  very  considerable  seltty, 
and  very  easy  duties.     '  I  liave  laid  aside,'  says  h«,  in  a  l^ter  to 
his  father,  on  this  occasion,  Mhe  scales  of  justice -for  thoie  of 
^  mammon,  and  instead  of  trying  men  and  their  causeiBy  I  inTO 
^  only  to  try  the  ba>*cr,  but  much  less  refractory  metali  o'f  eblil 
*  and  silver.'     To  comfort  his  parents,  who  were  ever  nnxmie 
for  his  safety,  and  to  whom  he  was  a  mofit  dutiful  ancl  aflbe- 
tionaie  son,  he  spokf^  in  this  letter  of  his  anticipated  reture'to 
Britain,  and  told   them   that  he  exi)ected   to   have  no  Mrs 
ch;uig/s  during  his  stay  in  India.     But  at  the  very  mooMt 
when  liis  hopes  were  brightest,  and  his  fortune  ieemed  SMit 
auspicious,  when  he  was  advancing  rapidly  to  thelt'fiiBie  n4 
distinction  of  which  he  had  been,  from  his  infancy,' nonbitietiS) 
•aud  tvben.iiis  merits  had  become  sufficiently  known  to  cail!* 
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liifa'*to  be  deepW  unci  universal] v  regretted,  he  was  removed 
from  this  transitory  scene,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  a[^e,  after  an 
illness  oi  only  three  days,  coatracted  by  imprudently  enterin«f  a 
foom  at  Batavia  ihat  had  been  siiut  up  for  some  time^  in  bis 
f^arch  alter  sorne  oriental  manuscripts  and  Javanese  curiosities; 
His  sorro IV iag  friends,  Lord  Miuto  and  Mr.  Raffles,  saw  the 
last  sad  offices  done  to  Ley  den's  mortal  remains.  His  character 
is  summed  up  in  an  aifi?ctionate  and  yet  impartial  manner  by  his 
Biographer,  who  brings  in  addition  to  bis  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  him,  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  worth, 
from  those  who  were  well  and  long  acquainted  with  him,  fore- 
iHQst  iimong  whom  stand  his  kir.d  and  uniform  patron,  Lord 
i^into,  his  accomplished  countryman,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
the  late  governor  of  Java,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

*  In  his  stature,  Leyden  was  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned, 
and  of  a  riender,  rather  than  robust  form.  He  had  a  clear  com? 
f>lexion,  brown  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  full  of  animation  and  intelligence; 
-His  looks  and  gestures  were  quick,  and  expressive  of  habitual  cheer- 
fulness and  activity^  He  possessed  considerable  muscular  power,  and 
athletic  i^kHl,  and  was  fond  of  displaying  his  prowess  m  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  for  which  he  had  been  famous  in  his  early  years, 
among  the  rustic  youth  of  the  vicinity.' 

He  was  distinguished  for  the  manly  simplicity  and  independence 

^of  his  character.    Aforal  and  intellectual  wortn  was  the  standard 

hy  which  he  judged  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  the  adven** 

tiiious  circui>iscances  of  rank  and  fortdne.    With  that  ignoranoe 

x)f  the  worhl  which  pi'ten  accompanies  a  man  of  studious  habits, 

jhe  retailed  his  literary  acquirements  to  all  alike,  never  waiting 

to  know  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  acceptable  or  not ;    and 

as   his  communications  were  often    on    abstruse  subjects,  and 

^always  in  a  loud  voice,  and  a  strongly  provincial  dialect,  it  is  no 

ponder  that  they  were  occasionally  listened  to  with  impatience, 

or  that  joined  to  the  stubbornness  with  which  he  contested  all 

points  wherein  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  appeared  to  him 

/csiiucerned,  they  should  subject  him  at  times  to  the  censure  of 

being  vain,  presumptuous,  and  even  superficial.     But  the  very 

reverse  of  this  was  his  character :  his  friends  have  borne  testimony 

to  his  worth,  and  the  world  is  enriched  by  his  labours.    His  early 

education    was  founded  upon  the  pure   principles  of  religioD 

and  morality,  and  the  fruits  of  it  were  evident  in  his  conduct 

i]e  was  moral  on  the  best  principle,  because  he  was  religious. 

Jfle  loved  the  religion  which  be  bad  been  early  taught  to  re^ 

T^erence,  and  the  principles  and  evidences  of  which,  had  been 

for  so  long  a  period  his  chief  objects  of  study,  and  his  conduct 

lifsttfied  tiie  sincerity  of  his  belief,  for  he  uniformly  abstained 

t'coiQ. every  kiod  of   vicious   indulgence.     He  abhorred  every 
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species  of  gambling  so  much,  thai  be  did  pot        ||D(||!rp  fripjl 
vager  won,  to  be  money  honourably  or  inuocentky    ^nc^p     --X. 

m 

'  But  in  no  point  of  view  was  he  more  estimiblert hflh  in  Ka  detf 
felt  gratitude  to  hio  parents,  in  the  constant  reverence  end  aMillil 
with  which  be  treated  them  and  in  the  care  be  took  to  incmiatM| 
comforts,  H6  8oon  at  fortune  had  put  it  in  hir  power.  Tlic]f  liBve'ftVi 
▼ived  the  overwhelming  affliction  of  his  death,  and  ttSl  live  to  dMridH 
with  piou«  sorrow,  the  recollection  of  his  endearing  vhtuee.*  p.  TIL 

Of  his  father  the  following  anecdote  will  not  we  Urufl  b^  p^ 
acceptable. 

*  Two  jears  ago,  when  ^ir  John  Malcolm  visited  the  aeat'of  brf 
M into,  in  Roxburghf«hire,  he  requested  that  John  Leyden,  «Im  «■ 
^mpioj^ed  in  the  vicinity,  micht  be  sent  for,  as  be  wished  to  ^ 
with  him.  He  came  after  the  labour  of  the  day  waa  finnbedt 
though  his  feelings  were  much  agitated,  he  appeared  rejoioed  Id  ass 
one  who  he  knew  had  cherished  so  sincere  a  regard  lor  faia  Mk 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  on  tbia  oeoaM% 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  after  mentioning  his  regret  at  the  enavoideUe  4dl)i 
which  had  occurred  in  realizing  the  Tittle  property  that  had  bM 
left,  baid  he  w;<s  authorized  by  Mr.  Heber.  (to  whom  eU  Lrjdipli 
Engl'sh  manuscripts  had  been  beoueathed,  to  tay  that  such  aa  wns 
likely  to  produce  a  profit,  should  oe  publitihed  as  soon  as  poaaiUf^  fa 
the  oenetit  of  the  tainily.  '*  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  witn  aninuirida^ 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyci^,  *'  God  blessed  me  with  a  aon,  who,  hail  hi 


been  spared,  would  have  bet* n  an  honour  t«  his  country  l«4V  it  ia,  I  ba| 
of  Mr.  Heber,  in  any  publication  he  may  intend,  to  think  more  ef*M 
aoeiiiory  than  my  wants  The  money  you  speak  of  would  be  a  ntt 
/comfort  to  me  m  my  old  age,  but  thanks  to  the  Almightft  I  eaat 
good  health,  and  can  still  earn  mv  livelihood,  and  1  pniTf 
of  you,  and  Mr.  Heber,  to  publish  nothing  that  is  not  rar 
gooa  fame.'  p.  8S* 

l*he  rapacity  and  avarice  of  some  compilers  and 
of  tht"  presi  nt  day,  might  take  a  saltitar>  Jeanon  frooT  thia  _ 
mindid  Scottish  peasant,  of  whom  the  ESditor  of  tliia-firiyae 
justly  remarks,  ihat  his  natural  and  elevated  BeDtiaaettli*- apeik 
Toluines  on  the  benefits  which  have  resulted,  and  mual  roannT 
to  result,  from  the  general  diflTusioD  of  education.  .. 

*  Had  the  father  of  Leyden,'  he  says,  <  been  uninsCmc^sd,  it  ii 
impossible,  in  the  difierent  spheres  into  which  fortune  cast  thpOBy  that 
the  ties  of  mutual  regard,  of  parental  pride,  and  of  filial  km^  eaold 
have  been  so  supported.  Ignorance  might  have  admireil'irild  wea- 
dered,  but  it  could  neither  have  itppreciated  nor  delighted  '&|  those 
talents  which  were  every  moment  carrying  the  object  of  its  r^^ard-ta 
a  greater  distance  and  knowledge  could  hanUy  have  been  reknined 
by  the  im{«ulses  of  natural  afleaion,  or  the  consciousness  tf  do^, 
frc^  an  occhsional  feeling  of  shame,  at  a  low  and  vulnur  ooooectioa, 
Bilt  it  is  not  only  the  ties  of  kindred  that  are  fostered  wd  prt|S|  lid 


*:f 
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r  this  lipproxtmation  to  e()iiality  of  tnind,  in  those  who  tre  placed 
the  rnont  opposite  eonditions  of  life.  The  hiacciiy  of  ev^ry  nation 
roves  that  chose  societies  which  are  most  ignorant,  are  most 
regnant  with  the  elemeats  of  dissention  and  mischief.  This 
ict,  isy  indeed,  at  length,  universally  admitted,  and  in  our  own 
ippy  country  knowledge  is  now  holdly  imparted  to  all*  ranka; 
r  it  has  been  discovered  that  though  it  may  &iuse  the  lowest  to 
ipire.  it  moderates  his  ambition  to  proper  objects,  and  prevents 
is  being  made  the  dupe  of  the  designing.  Thus,  its  geoend*  effect 
to  render  him  whom  it  reaches,  the  friend  of  order,  and  to  soften, 
it  cannot  disarm,  those  angry  passions  that  are  kindled  by  the 
tequalities  of  human  life.  The  reason  is  plain*— 4he  distance  between 
tan  and  man  is  lessened ;  the  lowest  see  that  superior  knowledge,  a 
•ality  of  which  they  have  sufficient  to  appreciate  its  value,  is  the 
mal  concomitant  of  superior  station,  and  are  therefore  coatent  in 
leir  sphere.  The  highest  feel  compelled  to  grant  to  the  iotelligenccf 
r  their  inferiors,  that  respect  which  they  might  feel  disppsed  to 
sfuse  to  their  condition ;  and  these  reciprocal  sentiments*  by  esta» 
lishing  mutual  regard,  strengthen  all  those  ties  by  which  rationd 
»ngs  are  best  united  under  a  rational  government.'  p.  85. 

■  • 

Of  Dr.  Leyden'a  poetry  we  prefer  thove  pieces  wUob  are 
io<^t  immediately  connected  with  the  scenery  and  legends  of 
is  native  country.  It  ia  with  these,  however,  thai  the  public  is 
lost  acquainted,  yet  we  cannot  reaist  the  temptation  of  laying 
efore  our  readers  a  few  lines  from  the  Scenes  of  Infknoy^ 
rherein  he  alludes  to  the  tradition  which  assigns  many  of  the 
i«st  popular  border  songs  to  ^  a  nameless  minstrel,  who  was  In 
is  infancy  unknowini^ly  carried  off  by  the  Sootts  of  SatchelL 
I  one  of  their  predatory  eitoorsions,  amid  a  heap  of  household 
irnKure,  and  was  fostered  in  the  clan  by  Mary  Scott,  com- 
loniy  known  by  the  epithet  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  and  wbe 
as  married  to  the  celebrated  Watt,  or  Walter,  of  UardeUt 
boot  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteentn  century. 

*  The  waning  harvest  moon  shone  cold  and  bright; 
The  warder's  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
And  as  the  massy  portals  wide  were  flung. 
With  fltamping  hoofs  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 
What  fair,  halfveird,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall. 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torch- light  fall  i 
^s  Yarrow*s  fairest  flower,  who  through  we  gloom 
Looks  wistful  fur  her  lover's  dancing  plume; 
Amid  the  piles  of  spoil  that  strewM  the  ground, 
tier  ear.  all  anxious,  caught  a  wailing  sound; 
With  trembling  baste  the  youthful  matron  flew. 
And  from  the  hurried  heaps  an  infant  drew  : 
Scared  at  the  Ught,  his  little  hands  he  Aiing 
Around  her  necic,  and  to  her  bosom  clu^g; 
While  beauteous  Mary  sooth'd  in  accents  mild 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  clasp'd  her  foster-child* 
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arid  the  progress  that  be  made,  in  spite  of  all  ilTantageSi  ia 
every  thiag  that  he  undertook-,  are  most  enci  ing  pMDfc  to 
the  industrious  and.  the  enterprising,  of  what  may  be  dme :  hat 
it  roust  be  done  by  a  mind  like  his,  which  could  not  be  idle.  TUV 
was  forcibly  expressed  in  his  answer  to  his  attendance,  durieja' 
dangerous  illness,  when  he  was  told  by  them  that  if  he  dUM 
suspend  bis  studies,  the  most  fatal  oonsequenceii  muel  cMrft 
*  Whether  1  live  or  die,*  said  he,  '  the  wheel  must  go  voeed  ii 
<  the  last.* 

Art.  X.   I}aUu  Bread:  beine  a  Series  of  Contiderationa  naafid  to  Ar 
Support  of  tne  Christian  Cnaracter.  fcap  8vo.    Price  Ss.     1819i 

nPHESE  pages,  we  are  informed  by  the  Advertieement  ff^ 
-^  fixed  to  them,  ^  were  penned  by  their  reduae  Autlrar,  as  i 
'  pocket  companion  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  going  aliniai 
'  and  were  printed  in  the  year  1810  for  such  purpose,  and  tarfih. 
'  Yate  distribution  into  amicable  hands.*  They  arenoir  repriotsl 
at  the  desire  of  a  friend.  The  Author's  intention  wns,  Ca  tuppl; 
bis  friend  with  a  work  which 

^  by  its  brevity  and  gravity  misht  be  a  fiutHful  remembrancer^  widk- 
out  much  application;  sometniiiff  that  might  support,  like  DA 
jBrecM^a  short  meal,  but  sweet  ordigestioil ;  where  plain  truth,  gooi 
counsel)  and  solid  comfort>  should  be  found  in  short  sentenoea.* 

Compositions  and  Collections  of  this  description,  apboriffHi 
AuretB  SententiWf  and  Golden  Sayings,  usecl  to  be  mueh  aim 
popular  fifty  years  ago,  than  they  are  now.  The  bnstliog,  gif 
garious,  enterprising  spirit  of '  the  religious  world*  in  tlie  praasH 
day,  ill  comports  with  those  retired,  meditative  hmbitay  end  Ai 
taste  for  axiomatic  wisdom,  which  characterised  the  eolMr'  hit 
too  inactive  piety  of  a  former  period.  It  has  now  beeom<  tfi 
practice  to  seek  to  make  the  imagination,  more  than  the  umMff 
the  medium  of  conveying  religious  truth  to  the  mind;  and  inaleadff 
Considerations  and  Maxims,  we  are  now  presented  with  tlMiflC" 
tenuated  morality  of  a  Tale.  We  must  be  excuaed,  howajyi 
for  indulging  some  degree  of  predilection  for  our  early  hate: 
Without  adopting  the  common  error  of  the  aged,  that  **  tliefaii^ 
<*  mer  days  were  better  than  these,*'  it  will  be  allowed  to  spit- 
maintain,  that  some  things  pertaining  to  old  times  bntm  be«l  II 
exchanged  for  the  modern  habits  and  practices  by  w liieh->' ' 
have  been  insensibly  superseded.  And  among  thoae 
things,  we  are  disposed  to  reckon,  not  so  much  the  woi 
seWes  to  which  we  allude,  as  the  qualities  of  mind  whfeh  As^^ 
served  to  nourish  as  well  as  to  indicate  in  the  reader.  '  ^'^' 

The  present  volume  comprises  more  than  a  thouaand  dietfiiA')^ 
marks  or  Considerations,  arranged  under  sixty  distinct  tonp*^- 
They  are,  of  course,  of  unequal  weight  and  value.    It  may  fPM 
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%9cur  tbat  a  sentence  which  to  the  Writer  forms  an  expreaswe  me* 

Qioraiidura  of  feelint^,  or  which,  as  by  an  arbitrary  a'lgnf  standi 

U|.|iiiQ  for  the  condensed  result  of  serious  thouglit^  fails  of  con- 

VeyiDg  i|s  imaginary  import  to  the  rea(ter.     At  other  times,  what 

iMy  hy  tbe  potency  of  simple  truth  have  appeared  Tery  striking^; 

Wben  the  miod  was  all  alive  to  its  moral  and  eternal  interests,  and 

Ifbeo  the  most  trite  considerations  were4he  most  welcome  and  the 

most  imfiressiTe,  may  seem,  as  casually  presented>themerecomm6n 

places  of  piety.     Considerations  of  this  nature  must  be  dwak 

iyx>n  as  texts  for  voluntary  thought,  in  order  to  answer  their  pur* 

pose ;  and  if  but  one  in  ten  strikes  upon  the  reader's  conscience 

or  feelings,  so  as  tq  awaken  a  train  of  reflections,  the  design  of 

Bucb  a  volume  is  suflBciently  answered. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  little  work,,  our  readers  can  be  en* 
abled  to  form  a  fair  judgment  by  no  other  means  than  by  an  ex- 
tract. 

*  54.    Reliance  on  God  in  Girist  our  only  support.* 

*  It  is  impossible  for  a;  thoughtful  person  not  to  feel  concern 
for  the  errors  of  former  Itli^  this  should  occasion  watchfulness,  but 
Dever  produce  a  sensation  of  despair. 

<  To  keep  strait  forward,  to  strive  to  recover  our  losses,  is  necessaij; 
to  stop  and  lament,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  case. 

'  Despair  has  i^  trust  in  Qod, — ^which  the  Christian  religion  com* 
oaands.  •  S 

^  Christ,  in  all  his  ^ccs  of  divinitjr  and  humanity,  gave  himsilf,  to . 
prevent  bis  lost  creatures  from  despairing. 

:  *  rhougb  sin  incurred  the  wratn  of,  God,    his  mercy  has  so  pro* 
rmUed,  tbat  odr  fears  ought  to  be  hiished. 

<  Dreadful  is  the  nature  of  sin;— nothing  less  than  the  death  of 
e^mj  man,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  (equal  with  ths 
Father}*  in  the  nature  of  man,  could  abate  its  baneful  oonseqaenoe. 

*  u  g^ve  iig^  Q  i|Q]y  Jesus,  from  our  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  cornel" 
might  be  continually  on  our  lips,  when  we  feel  the  danger  we  are  in 
of  bJBfending  the  purity  of  God. 

*  We  cannot  contemplate  ourselves,  without  being  sensible  of  great 
deftcts  :  but  when  we  contemplate  the  immaculate  Jesus,— it  brin^ 
tears  of  joy  for  so  great  a  deliverance,  with  tears  of  sorrow  for  our 
traniwressions. 

**  To  beheld  in  love  Christ's  holiness,  and  to  raise  our  hopes  to  Him, 
is  tnore  productive  of  a  good  life,  than  to  weep  over  our  infirmities. 

^*  The  evils  of  life  may  be  dismissed,  or  moderated,  by  a  sense  of 
God's  goodny,  and  a  desire  of  conformity  to  His  Will. 

/,Np  good  end  can  be  obtained  without  Uie  effectual  means ;  Christ 
rebommends  importunity,  to  obtain  his  heavenly  grace,— the  gift  of 
his,  {loly  Spirit. 

^[  What  great  skill  is  acquired,  by  persisting  in  the  study  of  science  1 
Hpwgreat  then  may  be  our  improvement,  in  the  walk  with  God  ! 

*^Vniat  surprising  revelations  were  made  to  the  prophets  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  God :— as  to  Abraham,  whom  God  spoke  to,  fiico 
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to  face,  and  called  his  friend  *  to  David,  a  man  after  bk  awm  htB 
to  Daniel,  whd  was  greatly  belovt^d.  To  St.  John  and  St.  Pudi  U 
reveal erd  himself  personally* 

*  Without  an  cnilre  devo'ion  to  God,  there  is  no  perfect  (ahb,  m 
solid  assurjnce  ofobtoining  his  love  und  securing  his  nrotectioa. 

*  To  b^  devoted  to  self,  to  the  u'orlJ,  and  to  a  ^eiise  m  reli^iawdtfi 
is'  to  have  three  masters ;  in  this  state  there  can  can   be  no 
obedience. 

./  Thode  that  sacrifice  all  to  the  world,  must  give  up^ 
God's  commands. 

'  Tliose  that  devote  themselves  to  God«  will  receive  much  $e\tt» 
fort,  and  the  enjoy nicnt  of  life  by  the  blessing  of  Atfaven. 

'  £very  unkinuness  is  anti -Christian;  so  must  therefore  hem 
species  of  revenge',  every  self  appropriation ,  ev6ry  crintiaafMui  ^ 
others. 

*'  We  m?y  rely  oii  Christ,  to  accomplish  his  great  wdA  in  Tfii|Nl 
time^.  Mis  universal  kingdom  niubt  be  established';  He  most'putciflv 
thing  under  his  feet ;  He  will  attract  all  unto  Himself  His  Spiriliip 
commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies  ;  by  his  immeasuiwble  mcrciei  ■ 
will  find  means  to  fill  his  enemies  with  his  love.-^He  hath  audi'* Ait 
I,  if  f  Bie  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.**  I&a 
wtji' Christianity  appear  in  its  plcntitude  of '^ory  !* 


■r 
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^estarajUoH  in  1815;  By  Helen  Maria  Williams^.  8to.  pp^  U^ 
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iM^  l£  oU^lit  not,  perhaps,  (o  stirmise  that  tliis  Tolon^ 

^^     teuded  to  he  suhjoiiiett  a«  a  continuation  to  the  '*  C 

*^  rations  8ur  les  I^ivent  inms  de  la  fievulutiou  Vtmnai^^  ui 
yet  iiiscUfficuli  to  re})ei  the  »usp.cit»n  of  an  attemplai  ii^ 
mtion.  But  in  truth,  Mis«  WilliaiUK  ii'iU  appear-to  nac^aifi^ 
tage.any  whepe  then  cluae:  en  t^ie  I'uu.aK^psi  of  Madk  da*  SnA 
We  anre  gifiil  to  perceive  the  sobriHy  oi  tke  ^rineiplL'»  pMtarf 
in  th^^  i^gea- ;  hnt  tliere  is  room  to  wibH  for  lesar  ■millfccih,  ^ 
attempt,  and  more  8iro|>lieity  of  style. 

or  Xh^t^  sfJHeeiy  Letter!^,'  er^ffit  relate  to  the  alAifav  isf  A» 
Fr  iiJch  Protestants.  To  adfvooat^  the  c  luse,  ancf  lo  ^Ij^laitf  Ar 
si^£iatr6ii  of  tlii^  otitrKsfed  and  btill  treiiibhn<  budy,  seem  to  fan 
bt en  Mis^  Williams's  prime  inttutiuu  on  ilie present 
Tde  potnicai  portion  oi  the  volume  is  fc<*ble,  meagre,  j 
ivbat  stale  :  ue  i\ isb  the  space  it  occupii*a  had  been  ^vim  fa  d^ 
scriptions  an  *  HtateqMMits  relative  to  UiopretieiM  ciicttVMtaMaiif 
reiii^ioflis  opniioQ  and  |>rofoNsioa  in  France,  ifihieli  BUaa  WidiBi> 
must  in  settful  respfctff  he([ualiB«-fl  to  9U|)ply,  and  which^  ifa 
mubt  be  aware,  \%ould  be  perused  with  his;ti  interest'  by  %  lait 
ckficf  0t'  hef  ooHBtryrtieri.  Wo  lin<f  nothing  of  nftueh  i<ii|iMitntfi 
that  ts  n^itr,  io  add  to  the  nai  ratif e  of  Uie  PTdteMM  adAriM^ 
wh!i6h  bi!f  liG^n  klttnA^  WiitYy  circulated  in  finghfid.    W«  ^d 
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present  to  our  readers  ftojne  statemt'ots  of  a  luore  g'eneral  nature, 
ou  the  subject  of  religion  in  France. 

*  The  same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  has  contr.butedto  the  improye* 
tnent  of  science  in  this  country,  (France,)  has  also  proctuc^ed  many 
new  plans  of  general  amelioration.     The  meaning  of  what  wc^  call 

,  public  spirit  in  England,  was  never  so  well  understood  in  France  asat 
present :  nor  did  the  rich,  at  any  former  period,  show  themselves  so 
disposed  to  become,  what  M,  Le  Montey  calls  *^  Les  intendans  des 
pauvres."  The  royal  I'amily  have  contributed  to  bring  charily  into 
fashion.  They  are  eminently  beneficent.  No  man  in  Paris  has  more 
occupation  than  the  secretary  who  distributes  the  alms  of  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme; 

•  A  Bible  society  has  lately  been  formed  by  the  Protf^stants.  of 
which  M.  Jaucourt,  a  peer  of  France,  is  the  president,  and  which 
our  excellent  Ministers  support  with  all  their  indaence.  We  must 
long  remain  at  a.distance  from  the  London  Bible  Society^  that  glori- 
oua  Institution,  of  which  the  benevolent  eiFccts  are  diffused  from  wiiere 
'*  the  suu  rises  in  the  east,  to  where  he  goes  down  in  the  west ;"  bu^ 
we  beml  before  such  divine  philanthropy,  and  we  shall  learn  to  imitato 
what  we  admire. 

^  The  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Paris  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a  violent  atuick,  in  a  periodical  Journal  by  the  Abbe  La  Me- 
nais.  He  asserts  that  the  Bible  Society  is  the  la^t  effort  of  an  expir- 
ing sect — *^  que  les  societ6»  bibliques  sont  des  snciet^s  d'anarchie  religi- 
euse,  qui  mene  a  Tanarchie  politique. — Tst-ce  que  nous  n'avons:  pas 
assez  des  Jacobins,*  he  exclaims,  'nousfaut  il  enctirr  des  puritaina  ? 
Les  tiers  reformat eurs  de  la  religion  Chretiennc  ne  suvoiejnt  pas  ^i^". 
m^eb  ce  qui  c'est  que  la  religion.  Luther  n*a  f:*it  que  change.r 
Punite  de  culte  en  une  democratic  d'opinions.*"  Such  are  the,  mocleat, 
terms  in  which  this  Christian  priest  sends  forth  an.  act  of  accusation 
against  a  society  which  spreads  abroad  the  Christianity  of  the  Oosp^l 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  it  ia  not  by  reading 
or  by  reason  that  such  catholics  qualify  themselves  for  the  intejcifrer 
tatioa  ot  Christianity  :<— 

**  Tout  Chretien  qui  raisonne  a  le  cerveau  bless^y 
Benissons  les  mortels  qui  n'ont  jamais  pens^.*' 

^  This  attack  .of  the  Abb^  La  Menais  on  the  Bible  Society  lifaa  bee^ 
admirably  repelled  in  a  letter  publighed  in  the  Monitcur,  and  written 
by  M.  Stapfer,  former ly  minister  of  public  inatructioB  in  Switaperkuv^ 
eminently  distinguished. by  hi^  intellectual  endowmenta,  and  rare  eLii- 
dition,  and  no  less  for  that  pure  and  enlarged  philanthfopy  which  com- 
prehends so  many  other  virtues,  aud  which  is  itself  the  dearest  of  ihet^a 
all/ 

If  the  Bible  Society  should  call  out  into  print,  8»  much  anW 
mosity  in  France,  as  it  has  (lone  in  Bns'land,  and  thii«  is  not  im- 


■■  I .  ■■'  J  ■  ■  tti 


^  Bible  Societies  are  societies  of  religious  anarchyt  which  lead  the 
way  to  political  anarchy.  Have  we  oot  thea  Jacobm  eii«ugb«  must 
we  also  have  Puritans  ?  The  audacious  reformers  of  the  Chfisfeian  mh 
ligien  did  not  themselves  know  what  veligion  is*  Luther  di4  but  cbanf« 
the  unity  of  worship  into  a  democracy  of  opinions. 


■  •  ■  ■ 
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probable,  we  shall  be  presented,  under  some  Kinall  variolitff  lOf 
phrase  and  allusion,  with  a  sort  of  second  edition  in  French,  of 
that  Titui>erative  outcry  and  alarm  which  we  have  already  readju 
English.     The  abb£s  and  the  cur^s  will  need  only  to  translate 
what  has  been  ini^ented,  digested,  and  prepared  by  our  arch- 
deacons, rectors,  and  curates.    And  we  think  sonie  effort  of  in- 
genuity will  then  be  called  for  on  tJie  part  of  these  latter  gentle- 
men, to  make  it  apparent,  that  the  verv  same  arguments,  the 
same  prognostications,  the  same  criminations,  and  comminatipna,' 
taken  up  and  repeated  on  the  Tery  same  occasion  by  the  profesaed 
defenders  of  the  Komish  faith,  have  not,  in  their  own  case.  Wen. 
dictated  by  like  feehuffs,  and  employed  to  subserve  the  suie 
cause,  namely,  the  old  cause  of  Spiritual  Usurpation.     This 
plain  fact,  at  least,  will  be  manitiest, — indeed  it  ia  already  manU 
fest,  that  the  means  and  the  style  of  attack  which  *have  itfyed- 
Protestant  priests  in  their  opposition  to  this  Institution  in  Eng-' 
land,  are  found  to  suit  both  the  occasioiM  and  the  tempera,  oir 
Romish  priests,  for  the  same  pur])ose,  in  France.     We  see  that 
the  Bible  Society  is  bringing  into  union  and  co-operation  men  of 
difierent  external  professions,  not  only  among  its  friends,  but, 
among  its  enemies.     It  is  fast  dividing  the  world,  not  aocoriHng' 
to  names,  but  according  to  tempers. 

We  hope  it  is  true,  that 

'  although  enlightened  persons  in  France  give  no  quarter  to  auper- ; 
stition,  a  general  respect  for  Religion  now  prevails  in  this  conntrv*' 
No  glory  can  any  longer  be  acquired  by  the  miscreble  boast  of  inn-  ^ 
delity.    In  the  first  years  of  the  revolution*  those  deplorable  dbctrinei' 
were  so  prevalent,  that  they  had  descended  even  to  the  vulvar.'  -  **  B" 
faut  une  religion  pour  le  peuple,'*  said  acoblerto.hu  friend.    At 
present  the  sneer  of  irreligion  is  as  distant  from  the  tone  t>f  gtiod" 
company,  as  it  is  from  the  principles  of  right  reason.  The  faifidel  now  . 
bears  his  eloomy  system  as  well  as  he  can  in  silence,  and  no  longer  ' 
obtrudes  his  incredulity  on  others  $  on  those  who,  perhaps,  in  the 
bitterness  of  adversity,  lean  for  their  sole  support  on  a  creed  that  [ 
tells  them  of  pity  that  partakes — of  mercy  that  consoles  misfortune'; 
and  of  goodness  that  will  remember  virtue.    The  French,  become' 
wiser  and  better  from  adversity,  cherish  a  respect  for  religion ;  but ' 
so  fkr  separated  from  bigotry,  that  some  attempts  which  have  been ' 
made  to  revive  that  spirit  among  the  people  nave  excited  genftrat- 
indignation.    Catholic  missionaries  are  sent  by  nobody  knows  wkpA,/ 
to  wander,  nobody  knows  why,  over  France  with  pilgrim-'feet»  iaiS 
preach  the  dogmata  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  if  they  were  as  littt/.. 
xnown  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  as  of  the  Mississippi.    Ttiej  ' 
plant  great  iron  crosses  in  the  principal  squares  or  streeta  ef  dft 
towns  or  villages  where  they  pass,  and  on  which  they  engrave fianres 
of  hearts,  inscribing  on  each  heart  the  name  of  one  of  the  fidtoftit-TT 
These  crosses  become  objects  of  idolatry  to  weak  heaA,  who  often ,  • 
form  the  majority;   and  were  Flechier  now    living,  he    might  Hi 
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tempted  to  exdaim,  as  he  did  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV— *<  Si  Israel 
devient  idohitre«  je  briserai  le  serpent  d'arrain."  ' 

III  a  supplementary  letter,  Miss  Williams  alludes  to  some 
'  reports   ni^hly   injurious  to   the  French   Protestants,    which 

*  have  been  circulated,  and  even  published,  by  some  English 

*  traTellers,  on  their  retotn  home/     We  shall  quote  some  para- 
graphs ft'om  this  letter  ;  and  subjoin  one  or  two  remarks. 

*  The  strange  blunders,  and  fantastic  fictions,  which  some  tra- 
Tellers  have  put  into  print  concerning  France,  only  excite  a  smile. 
Their  reyeries  of  French  society  and  manners,  and  their  exaggerated 
narratives  of  places  and  persons,  have  a  whimsical  air  of  romance,  in 
which  truth  is  set  boldly  at  defiance,  but  where  deception  leads  to  no« 
serious  consequences.  Far  different  is  the  feeling  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  erroneous  accounts  of  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
On  a  subject  so  sacred  to  every  sympathy  of  the  heart,  error  assumes 
the  character  of  calumny,  and  of  calumny  to  much  the  more  odious, 
as  it  comjes  in  aid  of  oppression,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  bruise  those 
who  are  already  broken. 

'  Unfortunate  and  dex'Oted  Protestants  of  France !  why  did  not 
these  scrutinizing  travellers  turn  their  chariot-wheels  more  towards 
the  south  ?  They  might  then  have  seen  ||M|^  traces  of  your  blood 
along  their  path ;  and  as  they  passed  by  yoWiAriiplate  dwellings,  have 
heard  the  wail  of  your  widows,  and  of  your  fatiUsrless  children.  Till 
now  your  calamities  were  softened  by  tne  persuasion  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation.  You  refusea,  as  Frenchmen,  her  intervention, 
but  you  exulted  in  her  applause : — and  it  is  she  who  sends  fordi 
accusers  against  you— even  while  the  palm  of  the  martyr  encircles 
your  brows  !  For  one  word,  one  sifn  of  renunciation  of  your  ikith, 
would  have  sheathed  the  daggers  or  your  assassins;  botno  apostate 
was  found  in  your  ranks  : — you  shrunk  not  from  death  in  testimony 
of  the  truth.  Oh,  if  those  who  thank  Heaven  that  **  they  are  not 
as  other  men  are,''  were  called  upon  to  bear  such  trials  as  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  have  borne,  who  among  them  shall  dare  to  assert* 
that  he  would  have  fortitude  to  imitate  the  example  they  have  left  ? 

*  While  the  passing  stranger  discerns  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Protestants  out  indifference  to  sacred  things,  how  many  prbofii 
may  be  brought  forward  of  the  increasing  fervour  of  their  pietjr  1 
Never  since  the  Protestant  churches  were  opened,  was  public  worsh^ 
so  regularly  attended  at  Paris,  as  it  is  at  this  period;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  amidst  the  public  burdens  that  haye  so  heayilr 
oppreued  this  country,  the  donations  for  the  poor  have  augmentM. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  provinces,  we  see,  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  France*  the  Protestant  churches  liberally  siwported;  and 
in  amall  towns,  and  villages  hitherto  without  places  of  public  worship, 
diurches  are  building  by  private  subscription.' 

feiome  details  then  follow,  in  confirmation  of  this  atatemeBt 

*  The  facts  I  have  related  are,  I  trust,  calculated  to  appease  the 
wrath  and  indignation  of  those  trayellers  who  have  come  to  spy  the 
nakedoess  df  the  land,  but  who  will  surely.  In  a  tnie  Christiiih  qiirit. 
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rejoice  to  And  tfaatihere  U  teas  gin  than  they  imuined;  '>|9v(i 

further  vindicaiiou  must  be  attempted  ;  the  FrcDth  IroteHtaiiu  tr^ 

armigncd  for  the  crime   of  prufaiiution  of  the  Sabbath   day.    It  i^ 

perhaps  little   philoKOnhicBl' not    to  mark    the   diktibcti'on -^Mtweenj 

voluntary  deviations  from  duly,  attd  pruclices  which  seem  tAlie  6at^, 

nected,  as  it  were,  with  the  cer'gruphy  of  a  country,  and  to  isftnH' 

in  some  sort,  on  the  oRturnt  temper  and  dispoeition  of  tt>  inlmUlaMvl' 

practice*  by  which,  if  ofl'enct;  in  ^'iven,  none  at  least  is  inteadBlr' 

The  ftenerHl  custom  thrnu^huut  Frunut  is  to  reiebrate  fimARr  not  It^ 

a  day  of  rigid  seclaitnn,  but  of  liberty  und  gladneaa,  and  nie^n*> 

testeota  are   French;    the   Kiinie  usages  theretbrc  prevail     |-       ' 

'tliemai  among  the  Catholicx.     The  rcligiou«  duEieiorths'ti 

performed,  the  evening  is  given  to  uiiiii«Ei)ients,     For  iiiyself,"t    .  _ 

up  in  :ill  tlie  severity  of  diesentinz  principles,   erery' unpraaioDDC' 

childhond,   every     remembered  hubit   of    earlr  life,  '  iinpri    meiilo, 

reverence  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbatii.     To  me'tfae'cAii, 

BtillneMof  that  day  nf  repose  in  Enj^land  would  be  deliUiL  '^ot^a* 

many-  Prntesiants  do  1    know,  who  shrink  not  on  'that^day'^Atnn  ttc 

aound  of  "  the  viol  and  the  hurp,"  w!ta  even  contend  that'the  diA*^ 

upon  "ths  treen  is  more  hamdcM  than  that  lifictess  inffction,' which  b' 

praverbiatly  said  to  be  the  parent  of  vice;  and  who  at'thaaane  tHM- 

never  oinittt:d  an  imnortant  duty.     Ah  !  in  that  balance-bfiDDal. 

good  tod  evil,  in  whicn  human  actions  will  one  day  be-  weigbcd,  VV- 

not  the  French  Protestants,  if  the  sacrilege  of  the  dance  HiinddaUi 

enu  'icale,  place  their  sufieringa,  their  resignatinn,  and  their.  cUToMd*^ 

nesC'id  tbe  other  i    "Who  can  tell  if  "  the  Uecording''AnfeI''"*te] 

tie  tiuicribeB"the  levity  of  Sunday,  may  not  *■  drop*  tear 'i^M-twj 

'wbtd."  '  ■  „ 

'  *  Let  line  eonchide,  by  repeating  that  no  dobbt  i:an  jdltl;^  Iw't*'- 

-tertaiiied"of  the  derotetlness  of  the  Protestanta  of  Fhini»'  tc'dUfr 

religious  duties,  and  their  stedfast  attachment  to  thai:  fthfr"«MEB  ^ 

f  ertfecutitin  ha>  served  to  endear,     1  may  add  that,'  whatefer  tMAkt 

'may  have  gone'  ftaiti  against  the  French  Proteatanti'lil  ETigl«Mt*^ll|f' 

•art'the  objects  of  general  mpect  in  France.     IndependntlljrwMM'j 

.  pbSoN^ical  respect  which  mankind  grant  to  «'  belief-  fewfc^ad**'! 

'  sxamination,  other  powerful  sentimenti  concur  togiwe'lbe'Praliiaiaill'- 

■fAHniT  in  public  opinioa  in  this  country.     While  (he  Proteatsnts  mam 

persecuted,  the   French  were  enslaved;  and  dcKpatism  and  inlole- 

tance  are  always  found  in  the  (.anie  page  of  French  history      When, 

^the  nation  accomplished  that  modern  puliiical  reformation,  (tailed  Ac 

'^Revolution  ;  in  the  code  of  public  liberty,  that  of  the  ProieststiU 

fmnd  its  place.     Every  libcial  Catholic  feels  that    (he  Hberty-ftf 

'Wnhhip   is- a' part  of  French    liberty  that  belnngsto  ail;    and  thtt 

'Whenevei*  dte  rif^hls  ot  the  Protestants  are   disownkd',-^e^4tMe^ 

Tight-is  ahakea  in  iti  fnundniiDn.    France  has  received  that  MbtMiURr- 

portion  of  her  children  to  her  bosom  ;  she  feels  a  vrtim  •dtehmlMh'''' 

those  aew-comers,  to-  whom  she  liua  given  welcome,  and  Attiim  W  ' 

wipe  away   the  »tain   of  their  long  persecution,  ,  tihe  knows  that ! 

national  and  Protestant  liberty^  whii:h  have.  oa,e  (iomnuui-ivigiiU  W- 

'ihe  natural  guardians  of  each  otber,andare  destined  tO'^ariah«riiw 

together.' 
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Miss  WBSftai!  i  b  t  Co  have  herself  seen  the  Tolmne* 
which  she  refers,  ms  ntving  k  iorth  this  somewhat  rhap« 
lical  apology  for  the  Protc  s  of  France.  She  wotud 
re  done  nuwfa  better,  had  she  r  I  the  supposed  accusations, 
ore  she  attempted  to  reply  to  ti  If  Mrs.  Williams  baa 

oe  done  this  justice  to  herself,  will  have  regretted  to  find 
it  the  style  of  her  defence  i  so  little  suited  to  the  occasion, 
e  will  have  perceived  that  tnere  is  nothing  of  bitterness  in 
1^  spirit,  or  of  calumny  in  the  substance,  of  the  brief  report 
ioh  Mr.  Raffles  has  made  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the 
e&ch  Ph>testants.  He  adduces  the  exterior  facts  only, 
Mooted  tbemselyes  to  bis  observation ;  and  he  grieves  to  ii 
m  these  facts,  that  the  Protestants  are  but  too  little  die* 
gnished,  in  their  religious  habits  and  temper,  from  the 
flightless  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

We  might  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  something  more  solid  tbaa 
rm  professions,  when  we  •  say,  that  the  suflferings  of  the 
encb  Protestants  have  excited  the  most  lively  sympathy  m 
lee  very  classes  of  the  English  nation,  the  seyerity  (if  we  must 
I  the  word)  of  whose  rehgious  prindples,  would  lead  them 
I  most  deeply  to  lament,  and  the  most  decidedly  to  oondemn,  the 
»ged  laxity  of  manners  among  those  whom  they  are  fidn 
1  to  call  their  brethren.  We  must  repeat  it,  that  it  is  the 
ritauical,  the  *  Pharisaical/,  the  '  little  philosophical*  re« 
iooists  of  England,  who,  without  waiting  a  moment  to  make 
f  restrictive  inquiries  which  bigotry  might  suggest,  haye 
ited  with  substantial  succours,  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
scented  Frenchmen. 

|1ie  tried  constancy  of  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France^ 
worthy  of  respect,  and  it  has  received  a  large  concession  of 
lise  and  congratulation.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
I  dmple  circumstance  of  constancy  in  attachment  to  principles, 
ten  under  persecution,  proves  little,  or  nothing,  as  to  the  properly 
Vffiout  character  of  the  suflferers.  Not  only  men  oi  all  prin- 
fes,  but  men  of  debauched  morality,  the  sordid  and  the  in- 
operate,  have  been  seen  to  adhere  to  the  profession  of  prin- 
ite,  under  the  extremity  of  trial.  A  good  man — one  who  has 
fmously  earned  the  title  of  a  '  servant  of  God,'  suQering 
une^  or  loss,  or  death,  for  conscience'  sake,  commands  the 
rjr  utmost  sentiment  of  reverent  esteem  pf  which  a  fellow 
^iilure  can  be  the  object.  But  a  man,  either  of  questionable 
4ae,  or  one  not  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  mankind  by 
\  habitual  regards  to  the  Supreme  Being,  if  seen  to  sndkf  on 
KNint  of  his  courageous  adherence  to  an  external  profession 

•  Mr.  Raffles^s  ^  JLietters  from  France.'^ 
IToL.  XI.N.S.  2B 


fM  Mm  Willi8iii8*8  teUer$  on  Framee. 

to  the  bi|ifh  places  of  dissipation  i   Do  they  fiiid  no  wofks  of 

charity  and  labours  of  love,  or  (leli|;htful  exercises  of  a  free 

spirit  of  devotion,  with  which  to  fill  up  all  the^niQiiiento  of  the 

baUowed  hours?    Does  it  rather  seetn,  that  the  bastj  riteaof 

relip^ion  are  felt  to  be  a  needful  tax,  paid  down  to  the  Exactor 

of  duties,  in  barter  for  a  lar/^e  indulgence  to  the'demres  of  a 

Tain  and  worldly  spirit  ?    And  what   if  such  a  state  of  things 

must  be  brought  into  comparison  with  times  that  are  peat,  WhM, 

under  these  same  bright  and  pleasure  giving  skies,  in  thb  aame 

laughing  elime,  amid  this  same  jojousiirss  and  firiYolity,  then 

was  seen  a  goodly  company  of  men  doing  honour  to  the  high 

standard  of  Christian  excellence ;    men,  worthy  of  the  norUTs 

bootings  and  hatred — strenuous  in  mind — serious  in  spirit    pera 

in  conversation — pure  in  belief;   and  even  less  distingaiabed 

from  the  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by  the  extremity  of 

their  sufferings,  than  by  the  moral  greatness  of  their  nrindi ! 

We  are  forward  to  refer  to  the  lact,  of  many  iodividoab 

among  the*  Protestants  of  France,  who  seem  to  have  aviakcd 

to  a  consciousness  of  the  lethargy  and  error  that  have  to  hmg 

rested  upon  their  churches.     We  will  hope  these  individuillrire 

destined  to  lead  the  return  of  their  countrymen  towarda  pitre  and 

living  Cliristianity.     But  certainly  the  expectation  of  tbeee'Wiio 

are  watching  passing  events  with  attention,  has  a  diflfcieot  diiee- 

lion.     It  aeems  to  be  thouglit,  that  those  who  have  beirajad 

Christianity  into  the  arms  uf  false  philosophy,  have  therebj,  at 

PJfblic  bodie$,  become  unfit  instruments  of  a  general  reiiova^OB. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  unutterably  corrupt  as  it  is,  has  lieen 

over-ruled  to  retain  in  its  confessions  the  essential  elfanoiit  of 

spiritual  life     From  the  bosom  of  that  Church,  perhapa,  we 

nay  ere  long  see  arise,  in  Frjnce,  another  Fenekm,  aaothcr 

Pascal,  another  Jansen    They  may  srru^gle  awhile  intheehaina 

of  that  communion,  finally  break  forth  into  liberty  mad  Sgfat, 

and  lead  after  them  theur  re|)entant  country. 
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\*  Gentlemen  and  Puiluhen  tnAo  have  marks  in  the  presto  toOl  (>&&# 
the  Conductors  of  the  EcLspTic  Review,  6v  sending  Infommhon 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject  t  extent^  and  probable  price  of  suck  works  0 
tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  fubKCf  if 
consistent  mth  its  Plan. 


Th^  Rev.  B.  Brook,  havings  »abmitted 
the  MS.  of  hit  prCHMifcd  Hisioiy  ot  Re- 
ligioQM  Liberty  to  the  critical  examioa- 
tioo  of  tffHral  iihlividnals  highly  re- 
flpectetl  for  their  talents  and  piety,  who 
^ecidrdly  approve  of  it,  oonsidera  the 
woilc  at  now  ready  for  pablicati<>ii»  and 
it  will  be  put  to  pren  at  soon  a<«  the 
numbei  of  subscribers  shall  be  ttifficient 
to  defiray  the  expense.  The  Am  hor  has 
BO  con  em  to  prumoce  his  own  secular 
advantage,  or  to  gratify  :iny  particular 
party :  hm  sole  object  is  to  promote  the 
%eBt  iiiten'Sts  of  oi  n,  and  the  wide 
difl^ien  of  uode6ied  Christianity. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
•ncoftrage  the  work,  are  particula.ly  re- 
quested to  forward  their  names  without 
delay,  either  to  the*aathor  or  to  the 
publisher,  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
what  number  of  copies  will  be  wanted. 

Preparing  for  pouhration,  in  one 
large  volume^  8vo.  a  Qreek  and  Eng- 
lish Lexicon.  By  John  Jones,  JLL.D. 
Author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  &c. 

In  the'  press.  Travels  in  France  in 
.1818.  By  Ltcat  Francis  Hall,  i4th 
light  Dragoons,  H.  P.  Author  of  Tra- 
Vds  in  North  America. 

Mr.  A.  Maxwell,  the  Author  of  **  Plu- 
rality ot  Worl<l&,  or  letters,  Notes,  and 
Memoranda,  philosophical  ami  critical, 
occabiooed  by  a  Scries  of  l)isconr»efl  on 
the  Chri>t.aii  Re\  elation,  viewt-d  in  con- 
nexion with  the  modem  as  ronomy,  by 
Dr.  Chalmers'* — is  printing  a  s*>cond 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  in  the 
8vo.  size,  to  range,  or  b  n<l  up,  with  the 
popular  liscourses  of  Dr.  C. 

In  the  press,  The  Spectator  in  a  Stage 
Coach. 

A  Seventh  Volume  of  Beddome's  Vil- 
lage Sermon5,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, in  8vo.  and  12mo. 

In  the  pre<(Sy  a  new  edition,  with  ad- 
ditions, of  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  with  a 
Treatise  on  Ligaiuie  of  Arteries,  trans- 
lated by  J.  H.  Wishart,  £sq. 


In  the  press,  and  speedily  wiM  ba 
published,  a  **  Synopsis  oH  Latn  Gram- 
mar,"  after  the  plan  of  Ruddiman,  to 
which  is  appended  a  new  system  of  Pro* 
sody,  compiled  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Grammar  SchooU  Manor  Hohsey, 
East  Bamet,  Herts. 

Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Roby,  of  Manchester* 
has  in  the  pre^s,  Anti-Swedenborgiaa« 
ism  :  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Clowefl, 
A,M.  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Manchester, 
Sec.  in  reply  to  his  strictures  on  those 
passages  in  the  Author's  **  LecturesP' 
which  refer  to  the  Hon  RmaiiuH  Swe- 
denborg  and  his  disciples.  AIko,  Aimde* 
mical  InstitutionN :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Anniver^ry  of  the  Blackburn  In- 
dependent Academy. 

Homilies  lor  tbe  Young,  and  more 
especially  f>r  the  Children,  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  by  the  Rev.  Harvey 
•Marriott,  Recror  of  CTIaverton,  and 
Chaplain  to  tbe  Rt.  Hoib  Lord  Kcoyoa^ 
are  in  the  press. 

A  new  and  corrected  edition  ef  Mr. 
Gary's  '  incomparable  translation  of 
Dante/  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.^.Cole- 
ridge,  is  printing  in  three  handsome  velii, 
8vo.  ind  will  appear  very  shortly. 

A  Volume  of  Poems,  Son^  an4  Son- 
nets,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northampton- 
shire peasant,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 
The  first  volume  of  a  cabinet  edition 
of  the  Poets  of  Scotland,  containing 
Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd,  a<id  other 
Poems,  will  be  ready  Ibr  delivery  early 
in  September. 

The  Family  Mansion,  a  Tale^  by 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Oogar,  is  in  the  press. 

Proposals  are  issued  tor  publishing  by 
subscription,  under  tbe  patronage  of 
EaH  Fitxwilliam,  and  tbe  magistrate  s  of 
the  West  Rldiag  of  the  county  of  York, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pduper  Lunatic  Asylum 
lately  erected  at  Wakefield,  by  WatsoQ 
and  Prttchett;  arcbitetrts.  To  consist  of 
nine  folio  plates,  engraved  by  Ltnrrj 
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and  Landscer.  The  description  will  in* 
elude  an  enlarged  edition  of  "  Practical 
Hints  on  the  <>oi)atruction  and  economy 
of  PAU|)«r  LAiBitie  Atfjlumff,  by  Sa- 
muel Tnke,"  written  originally  to  illus- 
trate the  instriictioas  given  to  the  arclii- 
tecU  ^'lio  prepared  cti;si»;us.  Price  to 
Sab8crit>er«,  31.  l^s.  M. ;  proofs  on  royal 
paiMfy  SI.  da.  The  profiti  to  <(j  in  a:d  of 
th£  funds  of  the  Yurk  county  hospital. 

A  Ijiviied  edition  in  8vo.  oa  demy  and 
royal  paper,  will  soon  bu  re-publi>hed, 
of  a  rare  work,  the  History  (if  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  by  Edmund  Carter. 

Mr.  Smart,  profenor  of  Elocution,  has 
in  the  pre»s,  a  work,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits the  principles  of  his  art,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  new  and  philosophical  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  institutid  lan- 
guage. 

Ill  the  press,  aad  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Letter  to  Sir  Jamts  Mc  Qrcgor, 
containing  an  account  ot  the  Varioloid 
Bpidemic,  which  has  lately  prevailed  iii 
Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
with  observations  on  the  identity  of 
Chicken  pox  and  modified  small  pox. 
By  John  Thompson,  M.D  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  John  Prtston,  comptroller  of  the 
customs  at  Grea'  Yarmouth,  is  preparing 
Ibr  press,  iu  royal  8vo.  a  work  entitled, 
**  A  Picture  of  Yarmouth,**  with  nu- 
Bierous  engrav'ngs. 

Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Allen  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Isabel  of  the  Isiles,  a  metri- 
cal lomance  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  notes. 

Sir  Jdtncs  Bland  Burgess,  bart.  will 
•oon  publish.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a 
■ew  tran>ilation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  twelfth  edition  of  the  Ambulator, 
or  Tour  round  London,  with  numerous 
suldit ions,  corrections,  and  improvements 
lo  the  present  time,  will  soon  apj.,ear. 

A  new  edition  of  Dix^sLand  Surveying, 
it  nearly  ready,  with  many  corrections 
and  addit  ons,  and  many  of  tiie  diagrams 
newly  engraved. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  1.  Elements 
of  Gymnastic^,  or  Bodily  Exercises  and 
Sports,  as  adopted  by  Pcstalozxi.-^li. 
The  Etem«^i)tary  Drawing>book.  By 
Pestalozzi.— 3.  Picturesque  Promenades 
of  a  young  family  iu  the  Environs  of 
Bans,  with  many  cngrAvinjcs. 

The  Rev.  T.  O.  F<i!>br<x)k(>,  Author  of 
British  Mo'iachism,  propoiieH  to  publish 
in  4to.  an  Encyolopedia  of  Antiquities, 
being  the  flr^t  ever  edited  in  England. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Uaymani  common  brcnser. 


has  in  the  press,  a  Practice!  TreatiM  on 
the  Art  of  Brewing;  in  which  is  exem- 
plified the  method  of  brewing  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  meit  liqnor,  end  incalci- 
ting  tiie  oso  of  the  Saecberoineter  in 
their  production. 

M.  Devisscher,  Author  of  the  French 
Orammar  in  tw«-lTe  letsont,  will  mob 
publish.  New  French  Sckolaatic  Coaicr- 
Mtions,  or  Parniien  Lessoat^  in  aaerici 
o(  questions  aud  answerfy  with  vucabo- 
laries  and  examples^  in  English  end 
French. 

Dr.  Millingcn,  surgeon  to  hit  Mijesty's 
lurcea,  will  soon  puhlisht  the  Amy  Me- 
dical Officer's  Manuel  apOD  ective  Mr* 
vice. 

An  Epistle  in  Vene,  wriftiea  fran 
America  iu  the  year  1810|  hy  Cheries 
Leftley  the  younger,  is  printing  nndsv 
the  editorship  of  e  gentlemen  of  Iif«r« 
pool. 

Mr.  James  llbtry  is  praperi^g  a  Hii» 
tory  of  Waltbam  Abbey,  nrom  the  eer» 
liest  period  to  the  present  time,  whh 
biographical  notices  of  veriout  eminent 
cbai  acter^ 

Robert  Southey,  £14.  will  aoon  po^ 
lish,  in  foolscap  8vo«  the  Fell  of  Para* 
guay,  a  poem. 

Mr.  Wm.  Amphlctt,  fofmeily  of  Ln»» 
don,  and  now  rcaidBnt  on  the  bankn  of 
the  Ohio,  has  in  the  preM,  the  Ba^ 
grant's  Directory  to  the  Western  Stalm 
of  North  America. 

In  the  press,  The  Wandering  Jew; 
or.  Ha  reach  the  Prolonged*  baing  an 
authentic  account  of  the  Menoen  aad 
Customs  of  the  moit  distangulslMd 
nations,  interspersed  with  ancodolas  of 
celebrated  men  of  difierent  periods^ 
since  the  last  destructiea  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem^  in  a  aamtise 
supposed  to  have  hern  written  by 
that  mysterious  character.  Illuslrelsd 
by  numerous  engravings  and  mii|Mi 
Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Re». 
T.  Clark. — Also,  an  Abridgement  of  the 
most  popular  Voyages  and  Trmveb. 
Illu»trated  with  maps  and  nnmeroos  an- 
gravings.  In  one  thick  volume^  19mo. 
iiy  the  Rev.  T.Clark. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  Author  of  a  Vititto 
Paris,  &r.  is  just  returned  frooa  the 
Continent,  aOcr  an  absence  of  npwncds 
of  two  years,  with  abundant  alorat  of 
information,  which  he  is  prepaiiing  far 
publication,  under  the  title  of  '*  Italy  in 
1818  and  1819,"  comprising  Boamrks, 
critical  and  de<>criptive^  on  its  mamien, 
national  character,  peiitjcal  oonditioD, 
literature,  and  finearts^ 
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tiTock  has  in  the  pretff,  Strictarct 
ism,  bottomed  od  the  pare 
f  the  Gihrpei,  and  suggested 
f  the  Works  ftty  led  Theologieal 
te  Thomas  Paine, 
eventh  namber  of  tiie  Journal 
iToyages  and  Travels,  to  ba  pub- 
II  4  he  15  th  of  September,  will 
the  CmiDt  da  Forbin's  Travels 


in  Egypt,  in  1818/  ilfastratedby  many 
curious  engravings. 

In  the  press,  The  Saviour  of  the 
World,  a  Poem  in  inregnlar  verse,  on 
the  Death,  Resunrectionj  Descent  into 
Hell,  Ascension,  and  Second  Coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  Joseph  Hig« 
gins,  a  Layman  of  the  Churich  of  £bg- 
land. 
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AKCaiTSOTUai< 

IS  for  Churches  and  Chapels,  of 
Dimeasiooa  and*  Styles ;  con* 
fi  Plans,  Elevations,  and  See* 
itb  Estimates ;  also,  some  De- 
r.  Altars,  Polpits,  and  Steeples. 
F.  PocQck,  Architect  and  Sur» 
uthor  of  Designs  for  Cottages, 
fee.  and  Modern  Finishings  for 
Elegantly  engraved  on  44 
ito.  II,  lls.6d. 

BiaLIOGaAPRT. 

leton  Catalogue  for  systemati- 
rrangiDg  a  library,  in  which 
ire  left  for  titles,  names  of  au- 
fitors,  translators,  printers,  and 
srs  of  the  different  works,  and 
the  size,  number  of  volumes, 
publication,  remarks,  &c,  4to. 
fy  half-bound. 

sys's  Catalogue  of  rare,  curious, 
fdl  books,  English  and  Foreign, 
ig  of  nearly  8000  volumes,  in 
',  History,  Poetry,  Drama,  Ro- 
,  Farstia,  Arts,  Alchymy,  As- 
&c.  3s.    Foreign  part  separate, 

ussay  on  Chemical  Analysis; 
translated  from  the  fourth  vo- 
the  last  edition  of  the  *  Traiti 
nie  EU mental  re,  par  M.  The- 
writh  numerous  additions,  com- 
ling  all  the  latest  discoveries  and 
rments  in  this  branch  of  the 
By  John  George  Children, 
«.  and  E.  F.A.S.  &c.  8vo.  16s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATVRB. 

w  edition  of  Homer's  Iliad  from 
:  of  Heyne ;  with  English  Notes. 

Del  phi  n  and  Variorum  Classics. 
'.  and  VL 

jens's  Gr^ek  Thesaurus,  Nos.  VII. 
III.,  containing  Part  VI.  of  the 
1,  and  Part  11.  of  the  Glossary. 

EDUCATION* 

inual  of  Directions  for  fbrming 
iducting  a  School,  according  to 


the  Natioaal  or  MadraY  System.  Bf 
the  Rev.  G,  L  Bevan,  A«^Ml  ViMr  of 
CrickhoweL  ISmo.  3s. 

A  Series  of  Qneitiona  adapted  ts 
Valpy's  Greek  Orammar.  J(y  Si'R, 
Aldhouse.  31.  bouMk 

Natarnl  liiatory  for  Childraii ;  beliMP 
a  familiar  accaunt  of  the  moat  ivdnrk^ 
able  qfuadrupeds,  birds,  iaseets,^  flabes. 
reptiles,  ttctM,  and  plants.  With  plaiiil 
5  vols.  l^mo*.  IDs.  6d.  balf^boondi  ^ 
3s.  6d.  each. 

The;  Natiobad  Reader,  o?  Exarobes 
adapted  to  th«  National  Spelling.  By  Bw 
Tabart*  3s,  6d« 

MBOICIVI. 

Reports  on  the  Diseases  of-  London, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  frooftlSM 
to  1816,  including  practical  remarks  on 
the  causes  and  treatment- of  the  foraets 
and  preceded  by  an  historieai-  view>  of 
the  state  of  health  and  disease  in  the 
metropolis  in  past  times,  ia  which  the 
progress  of  the  extraordinary  ia^psove^ 
ment  in  salubrity  which  it  has  under- 
gone, the  changes  in  the  character  of 
th^  seasons  in  this  .respect,  and  the 
causes  of  these,  are  traced  to  Kht  present 
I>eriod.  By  Thomas'  Batemanj  Mi  D( 
F.  L.S.,  &o.  Physician  in  the  Publie 
Dispensary,  and  consnltinf>  Pbysioiad 
to  the  Fever  Institution,  in  Laadoot 
8vo.  9s. 

MIHBRALOOr. 

An  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  i  eoiii« 
prising  the  Natural  History  and  Charao» 
ters  of  Minerals;  and  a  description- of 
Roeks,  both  simple  and  aggregated; 
with  a  new  tabular  arrangement  of 
Earthy  Minerals,  on  a  plan  designed  to 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  that  class  of 
substances.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
series  of  conversations,  explaining)  the 
principles  of  the  science,  and  the  ele« 
meiits  of  Chrystallography.  By  Robait 
Bakewell,  Author  of  an  Introduction  to 
Geology.  With  plates,  by  Lowry,  ex- 
hibiting 153  Figures  of  Minerals,  8vo. 
IL  Is. 
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MlfiCltLASflOOI. 

A  sixth  edition  of  Eways,  in  a  Series 

•f  Letter!.  By  John  Faster  8to,  10».6d. 

Pro!  Of  ions  on  the  the  present  great* 

DeM  of  Britain,  on  Modem  Poetrjr,  and 

•Q   the  present  Aspect  of  the  World. 

By  Sharon  Turoar,F.S.  A.  13mo  5t.  6d. 

A  General  History  of  Music,  from  the 

earliest  times  to  .h«  prtseni;  compris* 

ing:  the  lives  of  Eminent  Compos«*rs  and 

Musical  Wriiem.  The  whole  accompani. 

ed  with  Noted  and  Observations,  critical 

and  illustrative.     By  Thomas    Busby, 

Al.  D.  Author  of  the  Musical  Grammar, 

Musical  Dicttooary,  Translation  of  Lu- 

cietioiK  &c.  Ste,  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  10s. 

Physiological  Fragments;  or.  Sketches 
•f  Various  Sabjecis  intimately  connected 
with  Che  Study  of  Physiology.  By  John 
Bywater.  Svo.  5s.  Cd. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness. 
Addressed  to  her  Children  by  a  Mother, 
Author  of"  Always  Happy,"  fcc.  2  vols. 
f.capSvo.  13s. 

Emestus  Berchtold  ;  or.  Modern  CEdi- 
pus:  ■  Tale.  By  John  William  Poli- 
dori,  M.  D.  Author  of  *<  The  Vampyre." 
12mo.  6s. 

MenUl  Wanderings  ;  or,  Fragments 
on  Priejitcraft  and  Superstition.  By 
Phildeutherius.  12mo.  Sji. 

The  Family  Useful  Companion,  cen- 
taining  a  variety  of  domestic  receipts  se- 
lected from  various  authors.  By  WiU 
liam  Pybtts.  ]2mo.  Is. 

The  Trial  of  John  Kimiear,  Lewis 
Levy,  and  Mozely  Woolf,  indictefl  with 
John  Meyer,  and  others,  for  a  C«)n<pi- 
racy,  at  Guildhall,  London,  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbott,  and  a  Special  Jury, 
on  the  80th  and  '21  si  days  of  April, 
1819;  to  which  is  added,  the  further 
Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  the  Moiion  for  a  New  Trial, 
and  the  Sentence,  with  thc»  Piuceedi  gs 
on  the  M  tion  against  Mr.  Pearson. 
Taken  in  ShorthanrI  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
Thavies  Inu.  8vo.   10s  6d. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Sociay  of  Lo»d<m.  P«r  II!.  «f  Volume 
IIL  With  8>x  engraving  ,  five  coloured 
and  one  plain.  4 to.  11    I6s. 

Peter's  lAiit-rs  to  hib  Kinsfolk  ;  being 
a  Seres  of  familiar  letti  rs,  written  liur- 
ing  a  Ute  visit  to  Scotland.  S  voU.  8vo. 
II   lis.  6d.  with  portraits. 

Madame  de  GenI  V  >9anuel  du  Voy- 
ai?cwr.  Ml  six  languages  vi^.  Enpli'ch, 
Peni-h,  Italian,  German,  Spaniit«,  and 
Portuguese.  New  Etlitioa.  9s.  6d.  hf-bd. 

FOBTIY. 

Poems:   with  Trauslations  from  the 


German.    By  John  Auttr.  taapff^ 

•  S.  Wu. 

TmoLOOT. 

A  new  edition  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton*s  Commentary-  on  PMer  and  other 
Expository  Works,  carefwily  corr»cisd. 
With  the  life,  by  G.  Jormeiil,  D.  D.  S 
vols.  8vo.  18n. 

***  Vol.  IIL  and  IV.,  oompleting 
this  Correct  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Archbishop's  Works,  will  ha  na^y  v«iy 
shortly. 

A  second  course  of  Practical  Sarmoos, 
expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in  Fanito. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott^  Redor 
of  Claverton,  and  Chaplain  to  tha  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Ken  yon.  8yo.  10s.  fid. 

An  attempt  toward  an  improv«d  trans* 
lation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sotomon,  fioM 
the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  Criti- 
cal and  Explanatory,  and  a  Prahninary 
Dissertation.  By  the  Rev.  George  Uol- 
den,  M.  A.  8vo.   16s. 

Dialogues  and   Letters  illntlrative  of 
the  purity  and  consistency  of  tlie  Dno- 
trine  of  the  Esrablished  Church ;  and 
proving  that  its  interprefationt  of  Scrip- 
ture are  fully  adii)oate  to  pradnet  thni 
religious  and  moral  conduet»  nccMsary 
to  form  the  character  of  a  good  Ghri^ 
tian  :  also,  Observations  on  mom  of  the 
Causes  of  Dissent  from  tlie  Chnich,  and 
on  other  subjects  connaeted  with  itadoo- 
trine  and  govemment.    By  a  Laynaa. 
8ro.  88.  '  # 

The  Christian  Worship.  A  8era«^ 
preached  in  the  Octagon  fTnyd_  JltK\^ 
on  Sunday.  May  3(),  1819.  Bv  T.  L. 
O'Reirne,  D.  D.  Lord  Biiliop  of  Mmih^ 
Is.  Gd. 

Se!e<  tions  from  the  Old  and  New  Ver- 
sions oi"  the  Ps.i|.MS  of  David.  Br  /. 
Siernholcl,  T.  Hupkins,  and  others,  aad 
N.  B.any,  D.  D.  and  N.  Tata,  Esq. 
Being  a  course  of  Singing  Pfttlms  at- 
ran  jt^l  for  general  use  in  Parish  Chnrcha 
and  Chapels,  upon  the  plan  raroM- 
meuded  by  the  kte  B.sbop  Qibion. 
la.  3d   bound. 

TOP-VOXAPaV    AVO  TBaVEU. 

Sketch  of  a  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotlanil ;  through  Perihshiiw,  Aiyyle- 
sh  re,  and  liiverm  ssuhire,  in  the  Auiuan 
of  1 8 1 8  ,  with  Kome  urrnunt  of  tha  Cak- 
donian  Canal.  8va  9s.  6fl. 

All  Arroun'  of  the  Colony  of  the  Csf» 
of  G<i..d  H«ipf,  with  a  virw  to  tha  in- 
formati  n  o?  Rinii! rants ;  and  an  Appen- 
dix, co'.tainiiig  the  nffiprSol  Govrrorasnt 
10  perM»n»  Uik|Kised  to  settle  than.  8va 
6s.  6d. 
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Art.  I.  Memoirsqf JohiifDtiie  of  Marlborough;  mthhiBonginBl  Cot' 
respondence :  collected  from  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheinit 
and  other  Aathentic  Sources.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Maps, 
and  Military  Plans.  By  William  Coxe.  M.  A,  F.  R.S,  F.  S.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts.    3  Vols.  4to.    London.     1S18>  9. 

npHERE  have  been  several  remarkable  periods  in  the  history 
-''  of  Modern  Europe,  at  which  France  has  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  reali:&ing  the  favourite  dream  of  her  successive  mo- 
narchs,  an  absolute  Continental  supremacy,  when  precisely  at 
the  critical  season  most  advantageous  to  her  projects,  and  when 
the  attitude  she  has  been  enabled  to  assum^,  4ias  been  the  most 
formidable,  Great  Britain  has  been  made  the  conspicuous  in- 
strument of  humbling  the  pride  s^nd  power  of  her  great  rival. 
It  would  be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  to  compare  the 
very  differing  circumstances  of  these  crises  in  the  fate  of  Europe, 
ftnd  more  espcfcially  to  trace  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  men 
to  whom,  in  those  si|^al  transactions,  were  committed  the  re- 
sponsible stations  of  command.  Our  present  task,  however, 
mil  be  limited  to  the  illustration  of  one  such  period  ;  and  with- 
out entering  into  a  minute  recapitulation  of  events  so  familiarly 
kaowD  as  those  which  marked  the  career  of  the  leading  per- 
looage  of  that  day,'  we  shall  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  more 
prominent  facts  which  served  tp  develop  the  character  of  Marl- 
K>rough  as  a  statesman  and  a  general.  To  this  view  of  his 
character  his  present  Biographer,  indeed,  almost  entirely  confines 
lb  attention  ;  it  being  among  the  defects  of  these  Memoirs, 
hat 'they  supply  but  little  information  respecting  his  habits  in 
lofbestic  life. 

John  Churchill  entered  into  .life  under  circumstances  pecu- 
iarly  advantageous  to  the  development  of  his  splendid  powers. 
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The  poverty  of  his  family  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  if 
exertion  ,while  the  services  and  sufferings,  not  only  of  his  fatner, 
but  of  his  grandfather,  in  the  royal  cause,  entitled  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  which  was,  probably,  the  more  effi- 
cient tlirough  the  interest  of  his  sister  Arabella,  who  submitted 
to  become  the  mistress  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  At  tbe  early 
age  of  sixteen,  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  tbe  Giiardsi  and 
when  only  twenty-two,  commanded  a  company  of  greoadieies. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  under  the  orders  otTurenne,  aodfiram 
that  consummate  officer  acquired  the  elements  of  his  future  mastery 
in  the  art  of  war.  Discreet  and  intrepid  in  his  mQitary  condoct, 
and  a  model  of  manly  beauty  in  his  person,  he  became  a  b- 
▼ourite  both  with  Turenne,  and  with  his  own  immediate  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  After  acquiring  tbe  admira- 
tion of  the  French  general,  and  the  gratitude  of  Monmonih, 
who  ascribed  to  Captain  Cburchiirs  intrepidity  tbe  preserratioa 
of  his  life,  in  1674,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed'  by  Louis  XIV,  colonel  of  an  English  regiment 
serving  with  the  French  army.  His  subsequent  courtship  and 
marriage  are  very  cursorily  described  by  his  present. Bic^tanber. 
We  are  indeed  told  of  the  '  romantic  tenflerness*  and  m  tiis 
^  keen  sensibility*  expressed  in  his  letters,  and  of  the  tnuts  of 
character  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  epistles  of  the  lady ;  bat  as 
specimens  arc  inserted,  though  we  should  have  supposed  thst, 
without  any  infringement  upon  the  most  rigid  dehcacY,  ^ndi 
extracts  might  have  been  selected  as  should  have  tendedftb  ex- 
hibit the  peculiar  feelings  and  views  of  Marlborougby  in  Ais 
interesting  portion  of  his  life.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this 
correspondence  would  not  bear  the  light;  that  the  episiflss  of 
the  gentleman  were  fond  and  foolish,  and  the  rgoindcrs  of  the 
lady  fietulant  and  capricious.  The  union  took  place  ia  187S« 
At  this  time,  Colonel  Churchill  was  in  the  most  intimate  boB- 
fidence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  employed  by  him  in  nego- 
tiations of  the  ut:iiust  secresy  and  delicacy.  On  one  oboasian, 
when  despatched  by  James  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  nr^isg: 
decided  measures  on  the  part  of  Charles,  it  is  affirmed  ihkt 


'  arriving  at  court,  colonel  Churchill  found  the  king  too 
ed  to  embrace  the  violent  counsels  of  his  brother ;  yet  the  cleat 
ncgociatar  acqoired  a  new  title  to  the  confidence  of  bis  patroSL  jbf, 
the  extreme  address  with  which  he  executed  his  commiisioiii  and  th^, 
impressioD  which  his  representations  made  on  tbe  mind  of  the  kingt* 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  Churchill  proved  himself  ft  '  dM^- 
'  terous*  agent,  but  it  doi*s  not  appear,  either  in  the  iUostiftlieBS  sr 
in  the  result,  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  tbe '  extreme  addrtfes^ 
ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coxe.  He  failed  in  every  poisC;  Mr 
would  it  seem,  by  the  termination  of  the  business,  that  hie jpn- 
diiced  the  slightest  '  impression'  oo  the  mind  of  Ae  lung* 
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TIlis  sort  of  presumptive  eulogy,  which  affirms  without  proving 
or  siijip'jrrini;,  is  iii^hly  objectionable ;  and  we  regret  we  have  to 
$uy  tliu^  liirie  is  (oo  iiitieh  of  this  kind  of  writing  throughout  the 
Work.  Duriiii^  ii  cotisicterahle  periotl,  Colonel  Churchill  was 
the  vUy^i*  confidiifri  of  J  a  men  iXr  When  the  Gloucester  yacht 
Was  wreektMl  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  *  so  iniioy  persons  or  con- 

*  sideration  perished,*  (h«'  Uuke  hliiiseli  iuvU-.'d  his  favourite  to 
enter  the  boat  which  preserved  the  few  who  escaped  ;  and 
"when  Jami's  was  re  called  to  court  by  his  brother,  he  procured 
for  Churchill  a  Scoich  barony,  and  the  command  of  ^  the  royal 

*  regiment  of  horse  guards.'  At  the  same  time,  the  foundations 
of  bis  future  iortune  were  more  deeply  laid  by  the  appointment 
of  Lady  Churchill  to  an  honourable  post  near  the  person  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  On  the  accession  of  James,  fresh  marks  of 
his  favour  were  conferred  upon  Churchill,  and  he  was  de- 
spatched to  Paris  with  the  official  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Charles;  on  which  occasion,  be  is  said  by  Burnet,  to  have  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  G^lway  bis  detennination  to  abandon  the  King^, 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  change  the  ^  religion .  and 
'  ^nsiitution*  of  England.  In  1685,  he  was  made.an  ISlnglisb 
]>eer.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  be  was  the  principal  cause  of 
(be  defeat  of  Monmouth  in  the  preceding  year.  Soon  after  this,. 
he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
l^heu  the  measure  of  James's  folly  and  wi&edness  had  reached 
it6  consummation,  took  that  decided  step  which  his  present 
Biographer  ascribes  to  'a  sense  of  patriotism  and  religion/  but 
the  motives  of  which,  we  confess,  appear  to  us  extremely 
ddubtful.  We  are  disposed  partly  to  agree  with  Hume,  that  such 
^  conduct  was  a  signal  sacrifice,  to  public  virtue,  of  every  duty 
''in  pnyate  life,  and  required,  ever  after,  the  most  upright,  dis^ 

^  interested,  and  public  spirited  behaviour,  to' render  it  justifiable.' 
We  do  not  understand  the  ^  motives  of  delicacy^  which  induced 
him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Upper  House,  when  the  question 
concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  debated  :  it  might 
aefem  that  after  having  appeared  in  arms  against  James,  the  rest 
could  be  very  little  objectionable  on  the  score  of  indelicacy. 

On  the  accession  of  William,  Marlborough  was  employed 
Ufider  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
tiakaished  himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  in  the  important 
oflKir  of  Walcourt.  After  his  return  to  England,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Cork  and 
of  Kinsale.  In  the  commencement  of  1691,  we  find  a  curious  in- 
stance of  his  '  dexterous'  yersatility,  for  he  is  accused,  on  very 
i[ood  and  sufficient  evidence,  of  negotiating  with  his  old  roaster, 
nftking  large  profeatuons  of  repentance,  and  holding  out  vague 
iromisee  of  effectual  service.    Still,  however,  be  stood  bigit  in 
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the  opinion  of  William,  and  was  desi^ated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen,  as  the  ^  general  of  favour/ 

*  In  May,  1691,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  the  continent;  and 
was  employed  in  accelerating  the  military  preparations,  and  as- 
sembling the  troops  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  On  this  occasion  he 
experienced  that  jealous  opposition  from  the  States  General  and  their 
Officers,  which  afterwards  defeated  his  more  important  undertaLingf. 
Among  other  suggestions  he  strongly  recommended  measures  fbr  ue 
security  of  Mons,  the  barrier  of  Flanders ;  but  his  advice  was  re- 
jected, and  the  place  was  lost.  During  this  campaign  his  merit  at^ 
tracted  particular  notice ;  and  induced  discerning  judges  to  prog- 
nosticate his  future  celebrity.  Among  others,  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  being  asked  by  the  king  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  characteii 
of  the  English  generals,  replied,  "  Kirk  has  fire,  Lancir  thought, 
Mackay  skill,  and  Colchester  bravery ;  but  there  is  something  in- 
expressible in  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  All  their  virtues  seem  to  be 
united  in  his  single  person.  I  have  lost,"  he  emphatically  added, 
**  my  wonted  skill  in  physiognomy,  if  any  subject  of  )our  msjestv 
can  ever  attain  sucli  a  heighr  of  mditary  glory »  as  that  to  which  this 
combination  of  sublime  perfections  must  raise  him."  William  ac- 
knowledged the  propriety  of  the  observation  by  replying,  with  a 
smile,  "  Cousin,  you  have  done  your  part  in  answering  my  questioa; 
and  I  believe  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  will  do  his  to  verify  your  pre- 
diction." '  Vol.  L  p.  41-. 

The  numerous  intrigues  connected  with  the  variances  between 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Anne,  Marlborough^s  disgrace 
and  committal  to  the  Tower,  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  Aimily,  togtther  with  his  restoration  to  the  os- 
tensible favour  of  William,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
governor  to  the  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  arc  distinctly,'  though 
briefly  narrated  in  the  present  work.  In  1698,  Marlboroggh 
g-ave  his  eldest  duus^liter  to  the  only  son  of  his  friend  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  ;  and  in  January  1699 — 1700,  he  united  his  lovely 
and  accomplished  daui^hter  Anne,  to  Lord  Spencer,  tlie  .only 
son  of  the  celebrated  Eai  1  of  Sunderland.  This  latter  marriage 
was  afterwards  productive  of  considerable  uneasiness  to  (he 
parents  of  Lady  Anne,  for  Spencer,  instead  of  yielding  himself 
implicitly,  as  they  expected,  to  their  |>oUtical  direction,  proved 
to  be  steady  in  his  rejection  of  all  control. 

*  Lord  Spencer  in  person  was  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  oo 
less  liberally  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments!  which  he  had  im- 
proved by  a^ssiduous  studv*  He  was  remarkable  for  a  sedatenesi 
above  his  years ;  but  in  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was  con- 
cealed under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior.  Imbued  with  that  ardent 
lote  of  liberty,  which  the  youthful  mind  generally  draws  from  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  educated  amidst  the  efler^jescence 
which  produced  the  revolution,  he  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the 
%vhig  doctrines,  in  their  most  enlarged  sense.     Associating  with  the 
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remnant  of  republicans  who  had  survived  the  common-wealth,  he 
caught  their  spirit.  He  was  an  animated  speaker;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  debate,  disdained  to  spare  the  prf'juHjces  or  failings  even 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  connected.  His  political 
idol  was  lord  Somers,  though  he  wanted  both  the  prudence  and 
temper  of  so  distinguished  a  leader.'  Vol.  I.  p.  T^. 

In  1700,  the  King  tried  the  t;xperiment  of  dismissiog  the 
Whigs,  and  committing  the  conduct  of  Government  to  the 
management  of  the  Tory  party.  Of  the  new  parliament  elected 
in  this  year,  Robert  Harley  was  chosen  Speaker,  and  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  on  future  occasions,  his  political  advance- 
ment was  ^  zealously  promoted^  by  Marlborough,  who  could  not 
anticipate  that  in  this  subtle  and  tergiversating  intriguer,  he  was 
*  patronising  a  future  rival,  who  should  retaliate  upon  him  the 
injuries  of  the  deserted  James.  Previously,  however,  to  the 
King's  death,  the  royal  favour  was  restored  to  the  Whigs,  and 
in  his  later  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  government, 
William  was  guidied  by  the  counsels  of  Somers.  The  last  ad- 
vice giveo  by  the  King  to  his  successor,  is  affirmed  to  have 
been,  that  she  should  employ  '  Marlborough  as  the  most  proper 
^  person  in  her  dominions,  tt>  lead  her  armies,  and  direct  her 
*  counsels/ 

The  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  was  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  golden  period  of  Marlborough's  life.  His 
Countess  and  himself  had  remained  attached  to  the  Princess 
through  all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes;  and  although  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  their  devotedness  to  her  interest  was  Ihtle 
more  than  a  shrewd  political  calculation,  it  was  repaid  by  the 
iveak  and  warm  hearted  Anne,  with  all  the  fervour  and^sineerity 
of  pure  and  strong  affection.  She  considered  them  as  martyrs 
to  her  cause,  and  gave  herself  up  to  their  direction.  The  mi- 
nisterial appointments  were  made  in  great  measure  under  the 
influence  of  Marlborough,  who,  though  not  a  very  warm  partisan, 
leaned  to  the  Tory  side.  But  his  great  object  was,  no  doubt, 
the  advancement  of  his  own  fortune  and  power,  by  obtaining  the 
direction  of  the  war  against  France ;  and  he  succeeded  in  those 
prehminary  arrangements  which  ultimately  led  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  minor  acquisitions 
were  not  neglected;  the  Garter,  the  Captainship-general,  and 
the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  for  himself,  sundry 
profitable  offices  for  his  Countess,  and  a^ variety  of  good  things 
for  his  family  and  immediate  connexions,  were  among  the 
earliest  distributions  of  the  new  Fountain  of  wealth  and  honours. 
We  fully  coincide,  however,  with  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Countess  of  Marlborough  has  been 
much  overrated.  Her  vile  and  im{)erious  temper  seems  to  have 
disgusted  the  Queen,  at  the  very  commencement  of  her  rdgn, 
and  the  fdlowmg  remarks  appear  to  us,  in  all  respects^  just. 
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'  Swift  observes,  that  the  alienation  of  the  queen  from  the -ducbev 
of  Mar]boroLif;h  commenced  at  her  accession.  This  opiDion,  whi^ 
is  correct,  he  evidently  formed  from  the  information  of  Mrs.  Mashaip 
and  Mr.  Hailey. 

'  The  duche.^s  herself,  in  her  Conduct,  hus  so  far  overrated  her  i&- 
fliicuco,  its  to  as%amc  the  merit  of  ha.  ing  ])rocurod  the  nomination  of 
ti)e  principal  \vh:-.r  ministers,  after  the  queen's  accession^  and  her  asKr* 
t  ions  have  been  implicitly  adopted  by  those  writers  who  arenbtaCr 
quainteil  wiih  the  secret  history  of  the  thnes.  Tlie  fact  J«>-  that  on 
points  of  minor  consideration,  the  recoimnendation  of  the  favoarite 
was  often  attended  with  effect,  but  in  the  great  arrangements  of  ttata 
hht:  had  no  real  interest.  She  lelt  and  even  resented  thb  mortifica- 
tion, though  in  vain  ;  and  she  has  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint  in 
one  of  her  manuscript  narratives.  A  tory  administration  waa  ibrroed 
in  spite  of  her  remonstrances ;  and  from  this  cause  as  well  as  froB 
this  period  of  time,  we  trace  a  series  of  incessant  bickerings  with  the 
queen  The  discrimination  invariably  made  by  "Nnne  between  the 
two  parties,  who  were  contending  for  power,  furnished  an  inexhausd- 
ble  source  of  controversy ;  and  tl)is  discordance  of  sentimenti  thoii|^ 
triding  in  its  origin,  increased  in  vehemence  on  every  subseqaenf 
change,  till  it  ended  in  open  and  irreconcilable  enmity.' 

pp.  116t  117,  Note. 

Anne,  from  the  timidity  of  her  character,  was  averse  from  the 
hazards  of  war  ;  biit  it  was  made  clear  to  her,  that  the  honow  - 
and  interest  of  England  were  concerned  in  maintaininfp  her 
continental  alliances,  and  in  resisting  the  undisguised  eDcroaob^ 
ments  of  the  French  king.  Louis  h^d,  indeed,  at  this  timely  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  a  most  formidable  altitude.  His 
armies  menaced,  from  commanding  positions,  Germany,. Hot 
land,  and  Italy ;  his  grandson  occupied  the  Spanish  throne;  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender  gave  the  means  of  harassmg  ad 
enfeebling  the  exertions  of  Great  Britain.  After  various. nego- 
tiations, and  the  removal  of  many  difficulties,  Marlboroogh  wu 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  allied  armies  oo  the  IfOweF 
Ithinc.  Mr.  C.  describes  him  as  suffering  before  his  departere 
the  '  keenest  anguish*  at  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  teflp 
us,  with  all  possible  gravity,  that  *•  no  lover  ever  quitted  |R| 
'  adored  mistress  with  more  noignant  sorrow,  than  he  £ik  on 
'  taking  leave  of  his  Counters  V  lie  did,  however,  take  leave  ot 
her;  and  early  in  July,  170'2,  assumed  the  coinmaod  of  the 
^roops.  The  first  transactions  in  ^hich  he  was  engaged,  afRmM 
a  presage  of  the  vexations  and  entanglements  which  were  to 
embarrass  and  impede  his  future  operations.  The  diflieiilty  of 
collecting  the  various  contingents,  the  necessity  of  acQusting  so 
man  V  conflicting  claims,  and  of  soothing  so  many  captious  tem- 
pers, but  above  all,  the  constant  and  teazing  interfereaee  f$\% 
Set  of  inciihiy  in  the  shape  of  Dutcii  generals,  and  Dutch  d^PRr 
ties,  make  it  matter  of  real  astonishment^  not  only  that  bfli  «<|- 
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comj^hed  so  much,  but  that  he  ivas  able  to  succeed  in  any 
enterprise  whatever.  In  three  instances  during  the  campaigo, 
he  bad  it  in  his  power  to  force  the  enemy  to  battle  under  cir- 
eunQstances  that,  humanly  speaking,  would  have  ensured  their 
defeat ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  and  the  tardy  move- 
ments of  the  Dutch  officer;^,  withheld  him,  and  the  campaigti 
terminated  with  the  capture  of  a  few  fortresses,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  advantage  for  his  future  movements. 

*  In  closing  our  narrative  of  military  transactions,  we  cannot  m 
lect  to  render  justice  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  Athlone.  1 
veteran  general,  instead  of  indulging  that  jealousy,  which  too  often 
rankles  in  less  noble  minds,  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own  errors,  and  applaud  the  merits  of  his  illustrious  col- 
league^ **  The  success  of  tnis  campaign,'*  he  said,  ^  is  solely  due  to 
ibis  incomparable  chief,  since  I  confess  that  I,  serving  as  second  in 
command,  opposed  in  all  circumstances  his  opinion  and  propo-^als.?' 
Vo  panegyric  can  equal  this  candid  avowal.  It  is  alike  honourable  to 
the  general  bv  whom  it  was  naade,  and  to  him  whom  no  obstructiooa 
iGOuld  divert  from  Ihc  accomplishment  of  his  beneficial  designs.' 

Vol,  h  p.  147. 

The  Queen  availed  herself  of  th^  satisfaction  universally  ex- 
pressed at  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  to  confer  a  dukedom  oa 
the*  successful  commander ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
.various  ways  taken  by  both  Marlboroueh  and  hw  wife,  to  obtaifi 
,tbe  addition  of  substantial  wealth  to  the  unprofitable  title.  ^ 
«{>ecimen  of  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  dutchess  and  of  her  hu»- 
vband,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  Anne  having  settled  SQOO/.  ft 
»jfear  on  Marlborough,  out  of  a  disposable  fund,  wished  to  add  to 
U  a  pension  of  2000(.  from  the  privy  purse ;  this  was  firmly  de- 
clined ;  but  on  the  disgrace  of  the  dutchess,  it  was  claimed  and 
received,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  arrears  from  the  time 
^when  it.  was  offered  and  rejected.  During  his  stay  in  iSngland, 
we  find  Marlborough  giving  his  warm  sanction  to  the  detestable 
bill  for  preventing  occasional  conformity,  intended  to  weaken 
,tlie  influence  of  the  Whigs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  support  of 
4be  Dissenters,  who  then,  as  now,  threw  their  interest  into  thia 
,4cale  of  that  party  which  advocate^  the  most  liberal  principles. 
Xbis  tyrannical  measure  was,  of  course,  affirmed.by  its  favourera, 
.to  be. perfectly  compatible  with  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and 
the  aot  was  prefaced  with  the  usual  quantum  of  hypocritical 
profession. 

*  In  the  preamble  persecution  was  disclaimed,  and  the  principles  of 
toleration  warmly  asserted ;  but.  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  not 
the  lass  severe,  and  indeed  were  calculated  to  exclude  all,  except 
xealous  churchmen,  from  every  office  of  trust  or  honour.  Even  the 
ptivflege  of  freedom  in  corporations  was  taken  away.  As  if  to  in- 
craoic  the  hardship  of  exclusion,  no  time  was  limited  for  giving  i&- 

.finuMioa  against  offenders,  no  rule  laid  down  to  define  th^  nature  of 
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the  offence,  and  the  penalties  were  so  severe  as  in  many  casei  t9 
threaten  utter  ruin.*  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

The  aUempt  failed  ;  it  passed  the  Commons,  but  encountered 
the  most  vii^orous  op|)usition  in  the  House  ol  Liords.  But  all 
the  schenu!s  ol'  ambition  Averc  for  a  season  suspended  in  the 
mind  of  Madborouj^li,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  a  promisinc^ 
youth  of  sevcntriMi,  wlio  died  on  lh(^  '20lh  February,  1703.  This 
i¥as  a  most  severe  stroke  :  it  wounded  him  not  only  in  his  affec- 
tion, but  in  his  ambition,  since  it  deprived  him  of  the  hope  that  a 
regular  succession  min;lit  perpetuate  in  his  family  his  name  ahd 
honours.  Lons^  after  this  heavy  adliction,  \vc  find  him  reTertiiifp 
to  it.  The  following  letter  to  the  Dutchess,  dated  August  % 
1703,  we  cite  as  a  specimen  of  his  domestic  correspondence. 

*  "  I  have  received  your's  of  the  25d,  which  has  given  me»  as  yoa 
may  easily  believe,  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind 
and  just  to  me,  as  to  believe  the  truth  of  my  heart,  that  my  greatest 
concern  is  for  that  of  your  own  dear  health.  It  was  a  great  pleasute 
to  me  when  I  thought  that  wc  should  he  blessed  with  more  children ; 
but  as  all  my  happiness  centers  in  living  quietly  with  you.  I  do  con- 
jure you,  by  all  the  kindness  I  have  for  you,  which  is  as  much  as  ever 
man  hud  for  woman,  that  you  will  take  the  best  advice  you  can  for 
your  health,  and  then  follow  exactly  what  shall  be  presc.  ibed  for  jou, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  an  exact  accoaot 
of  it,  and  what  the  physicians'  opinions  are.  If  I  were  with  you  I 
would  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  think  as  little  as  is  possible  of 
worldly  business,  and  to  be  very  regular  in  your  diet,  which  I  shoold 
hope  would  set  you  right  in  a  very  little  time,  for  you  hare  naUiraliy 
a  very  good  constitution.  You  and  I  have  great  reason  to  bless  God 
for  all  we  have,  so  that  we  must  not  repine  at  his  taking  oor  poor 
child  from  us,  but  bless  and  praise  him  for  what  his  goodness  leafei 
us  ;  and  I  i\o  beseech  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  he  would 
comfort  and  strengthen  both  you  and  me,  not  only  to  bear  this,  bat 
any  other  correction  that  he  shall  think  ^t  to  lay  on  us.  The  use  I 
think  we  should  make  of  this  his  correction  is,  that  our  chiefest  time 
should  h'j  spent  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  him,  and  having  in  our 
minds  ahv.iys  that  we  may  not  have  long  to  live  in  this  world.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  we  should  live  retired  from  the  world;  ibr  I 
am  perstlided  that  by  living  in  the  world,  one  may  do  much  more 
gooil  tlian  by  being  out  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  live  so  as  thst 
one  should  cheerfully  die  when  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  call  for  us. 
I  am  very  sensible  of  my  own  frailties ;  'but  if  I  can  be  ever  so  happy 
as  to  be  always  with  you>  and  that  you  comfort  and  assist  me  in  these 
my  thoughts,  I  am  then  persuaded  I  should  be  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  world ;  for  1  know  we  should  both 
agree  next  to  our  duty  to  God,  to  do  what  we  ought  for  the  qiieen*8 
service.'*'  Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  171- 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  opened  by  the  French,  under  many 
advantages.  They  still  occupied  their  commanding  posts  ia 
Ciermany  and  Italy  ;  and  though  they  had  been  foiled^  and  driTcn 
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back,  by  Marlborough,  on  the  Meuse,  yet  ibey  had  sustained  no 
defeat ;  their  army  was  unbroken,  and  their  resources  were  entire. 
Had  the  British  Generals  hands  been  unfettered,  he  would,  ia 
all  probability,  have  soon  compelled  the  French  army  to  retreat; 
but  the  selfish,  captious,  and  perverse  conduct  of  the  Dutch  ge- 
nerals, again  compelled  him  to  waste  the  campaign  in  sieges.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  under  the  necessity  oi  carrying  on  a 
different  kind  of  warfare  in  England.      The  ministry  were  di« 
vided  :    the  more  decided  Tories,  with  Rochester  and  Notting- 
ham at  their  head,  were  averse  from  the  grand  schemes  of  conti- 
nental exertion,  which  were  promoted  by  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin.     Rochester  was  dismissed,  and  the  Dutchess,  who  was 
a  clamorous  Whig,  was  persevering  in  her  efforts  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  connoct  himself  with  (he  party  which  she  pre- 
ferred.    Harassed  and  exhausted  by  all  these  intrigues  and  dif* 
ferences,    Godolphin    and    the  Duke,    either  in   earnest  or  in 
menace,  began  to  hint  an  intention  of  retiring.     The  following^ 
letter   from  the  Queen,  is  in  answer  to  a  threat  of  this  kind. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  some  of   our  readers,  that  ia 
Anne's  private  correspondence  with  the  Dutchess,  she  was  ac- 
customed to  adopt  the  name  of  Morley,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man denote  the  Duke  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  stands 
for  Godolphin. 

<  ^*  The  thoughts  that  both  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Free- 
man seem  to  have  of  retiring,  give  me  no  small  uneasiness,  and  there- 
fore I  must  say  something  on  that  subject,  (t  is  no  wonder  at  aU 
that  people  in  your  posts  should  be  weary  of  the  world,  who  are  8p_ 
continually  troubled  with  all  the  hurry  and  impertinencies  <if  it ;  but 
give  me  leave  to  say  you  should  a  little  consider  your  faithful  friends 
'  and  poor  country;  which  must  be  ruined  if  ever  you  put  your  melan- 
choly thoughts  in  execution.  As  for  your  poor  unfortunate  faithful 
Money,  she  could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you  should  forsake  me,  I 
wouklthave  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world,  but  make  another 
abdication ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the  support  of  it  is  gone.  I 
never  will  forsake  your  dear  self,  Mr.  Freeman,  nor  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery, but  always  be  your  constant  and  faithful  friend,  and  we  &ur 
laust  never  part  till  death  mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand.''  * 
Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

The  campaign  closed  under  the  most  gloomy  prospects,  and 
it  appeared  probable,  that  another  year  would  enable  the  French 
monarch  to  broak  up  the  confederacy,  by  compelling  the  em- 
peror to  sign  a  treaty  of  submission  under  the  very  walls  of 
Vienna.  The  Hungarian  insurrection  was  gaining  ground ; 
ibe  Bavarians  were  in  full  strength  on  the  Danube ;  Villars  had 
•ecured  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest ;  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  the  lowest  humiliatioo.    It 
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-was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  English  General  planiiedl 
and  executed  that  admirable  scheme  which  changed  the  fortuiies 
of  the  war,  gave  Austria  a  breathing  time,  and  commenced  that 
series  of  triumphs,  which  made  the  name  of  Malbrouk  as  great 
a  terror  to  France,  as  that  of  Ilicbard  had  been  to  the  Saracens. 
In  April,  1704,  he  quitted  England  for  this  brilliant  scrYice,  and 
soon  after  his  departure.  Nottingham  was  compelled  to  reagn 
his  office  in  the  administration ;  a  step  which,  though  it  was 
immediately  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  great  plans  of 
Marlborough,  yet  ultimately  led  to  his  fall,  since  it  introdsoed 
into  the  more  important  offices  of  government.  Barley  and  8t 
John. 

*  Many  of  the  zealous  whigs  were  higlily  offended  at  these  appoinl- 
ments,  which  they  regardt'd  as  a  slight  to  their  party;  and  their 
(X>mplaint8  were  imparted  to  Marlborough  by  his  son  in  Iaw»  lord 
Sunderland.  But  he  had  still  more  vehement  expostulations  to  en* 
counter  from  his  duchess.  She  depicted  the  attachment  and  sesl 
professed  by  Harley,  as  mere  artifices  to  clothe  his  consummate 
subtlety ;  and  her  keen  sagacity  equally  discovered  the  insatiaidB 
ambition  and  party  zeal,  which  m  St.  John  was  cloaked  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  unaffected  candour,  and  careless  vivacity.  She  conjored 
tier  husband  to  moderate  his  confidence  towards  two  statesmeOf 
whom  she  regarded  as  doubtful  friends,  if  not  dangerous  enemies* 
Marlborough,  however,  neglected  these  warning,  from  the  hdnoor- 
able  motive  of  regarding  merit  and  abilities  m  tlie  chmce  of  his 
confidents^  and  from  a  native  magnanimity  of  character,  wUch  was 
as  unsuspicious  as  it  was  itself  above  suspicion.  He  thus  oneoiH 
sciously  prepared  the  way  for  his  subsequent  mortification  and  fiofl 
disgrace.'  VoL  I.  p.  2SS. 

Marlborough  had  uow  commenced  an  undertaking  of  Ibe 
Utmost  difficulty  ;  he  bad  to  disengage  himself  and  his  annf 
from  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eonceal  bis  resit  io<- 
ientions,  under  the  pretence  of  some  less  haaardoua 
At  lengfth  he  succeeded  in  every  point,  and  commeooed 
inarch  ostensibly  for  the  Moselle,  but  in  reality  for  Bkivaria. 
At  Mondelsh^im  he  met  Prince  Eugene,  and  they  wert  afltah- 
-wards  joined  by  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden.  iVith  t|ie  first 
he  contracted  a  close  intimacy,  which  was  never  afterwanb 
broken,  nor  even  impaired ;  hut  the  last  seemed  to  be  the  legHI- 
inate  representative  of  the  Dotoh  generab,  able,  but  dibiory, 
jealous,  and  punctilious.  The  Margrave  often  occasioned  Ih0 
greatest  uneasiness  to  Marlborough,  and  prevented  the  f  nnmiln 
tion  of  the  best  arranged  enterprises.  In  order  to  cover  hia4o» 
minions  from  the  intended  attaeki  the  Elector  of  Bavana  hid 
taken  up  two  formidable  positions,  one  of  which  it  was  neeei^ 
sary  lo  force,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  Iha 
Danube.    On  the  3d  of  July,  after  a  long  and  (istiguiog  aiwd% 
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Marlborough  came  in  front  of  the  Scbellenberg,  a  fortified 
lieight  above  the  town  and  fortress  of  Donawert,  defended  by  a 
strong  body  ot*  Bavarian  troops.  The  fortifications  were  as  yet 
imperfect,  and  since  every  hour^s  delay  tended  to  multiply  the 
resources  of  the  enemy,  the  British  general  made  his  disposi* 
tioiis  itt)roediately,  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  forced  the 
lines.  The  subsequent  possession  of  Donawert  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Danube,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  advancing  into 
the  territories  of  the  Elector.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  he 
tarnished  his  fame  by  licensing  his  troops  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try, a  measure  of  which  the  barbarity  is  in  no  degree  extenuated 
by  the  examples  of  other  commanders,  who  have  sanctioned 
similar  excesses.  At  length,  the  French  Marshal  Tallard  joiiie4 
the  troops  of  the  Elector,  with  a  strong  force,  and  prince  Eugene, 
who  had  been  manoeuvring  against  him  with  an  inferior  army, 
opened  his  communication  with  Marlborough.  The  first  step 
pf  these  great  generals  was,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unmanageable  Margrave,  whom  they  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt.  After  various  move* 
ments,  the  Gallo-6avarian  army  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
advance  of  Hochstett,  and  behind  a  swampy  rivulet  called 
the  Nebel.^  The  ground  was  favourable,  and  the  advantagea 
on  the  side  of  the  French  were  considerable.  The  streamlet  in 
their  front  was  impassable,  excepting  in  particular  points, 
which  were  of  course  protected  ;  their  extreme  right  rested  oq 
the  Danube,  and  was  covered  by  the  fortified  and  strongly 
gariisoned  village  of  Blenheim;  tlie  village  of  Oberglauh  wa^ 
occupied  as  a  support  to  the  centre,  and  the  village  of  Lutssin- 
gen  served  as  a  point  (Tappui  to  the  left.  The  hostile  armies 
were  respectively  56,000  and  52,000  men,  the  higher  number 
lielonging  to  the  army  of  Tallard  and  the  Elector.  In  the  poslr 
tion  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  there  were,  however,  certftia 
weak  points,  which  such  men  as  Marlborough  and  Eugeoe  were 
not  likely  to  overlook.  That  acute  but  self-sufficient  critio 
Feuquieres,  enumerates  exactly  a  dozen  cardinal  errors  od  tb6 
part  of  his  countrymen,  some  of  which,  we  confess,  appear  to  ii» 
rather  captiously  ^elected.  The  great  error  seems  to  haveoM^ 
sisted  in  tlie  arrangement,  by  which  the  centre  was  weakened 
for  the  pufpose  of  filling  the  village  of  Blenheim  with  troom^ 
part  of  whom  might  certainly  have  been  more  advaatageoudf 
employed  elsewhere.  After  all,  we  suspect  that  ;tbe  position^ 
tboo^  admirably  chosen,  in  itself  considered^  was  yet  aomet» 
what  too  extensive  for  \\\e  nuniber  of  men  by  whom  it  was  ooont^ 
pied.  The  attack  of  the  French  right  and  eentre  was  jCon8igpie4 . 
to  Marlborough,  who  l)egan  the  action  by  an  attetiipt  to  carrv- 
|he  iiljage  of  Blenheim^  which  was  completely  unsMocessful^Tftna 
jifter  an  immense  loss,  the  trQop9  )Tere  coinpeUed  to  s)ielt«f 
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themsrivcs  behind  the  crest  of  a  risiner  ground.  In  (he  roean- 
time  the  British  e.;n(re,  alter  sustainins:  several  charges  of 
cavalry,  inaiiitaiiu^d  itself  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Nebel.  lo  the 
various  niuncriivrcs  ^vhicii  efloctt-d  and  followed  this  successi 
the  lCu«>;lish  Gener  il  appears  to  us  to  have  eondnctod  faiiDS**lf 
with  con^uramatc  skilly  brlf- possession,  and  intrepidity.  He 
presented  hiir.self  at  every  ctifticiih  point,  and  in  particular,  when 
the  conflict  iiud  assumed  the  most  disastrous  U!«p(>ct  in  Ihe 
vicinity  of  Oberglauh,  throui^h  the  co\\ardi(\'  or  insubi»rdi nation 
of  the  iniperi\)t  cavalry,  th<^  duke  in  person  took  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  (hat  quarter,  and  by  a  stTies  of  decisive  move- 
ments, estjbri>hed  his  bris^ades  on  the  contested  ground.  Marl- 
borough then  for<iied  his  divisions  for  the  final  attack,  and  after 
a  fierce  and  doubtful  struggle,  bore  down  the  opposing  lines. 
During  these  transactions,  Eugene  with  the  right  wing,  bad 
been  vainly  striving  by  a  succession  of  desperate  charges,  to 
drive  back  the  left  wing  of  the  Frencti  army,  comiiiauded  by  the 
Elector  of  Uavaria.  Afttrr  having  with  the  utmost  diflSculty, 
succeeded  in  turning  the  left  flnnk  of  the  Bavarians,  and  in 
occupying  a  position,  which  thous^h  sotnev^hat  in  advance,  was 
yet  extremely  hazardous,  he  had  been  compelled  to  wait  Ihe 
result  of  the  battle  on  his  left.  VV  itnessint;  the  sucCf*ss  of  Mart- 
borough,  he  advanced  on  the  Elector,  who,  with  Marsin,  com- 
menced an  orderly  retreat ;  but  the  French  right  was  completely 
broken,  numi)ers  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  the  whole 
division  which  had  been  posted  in  Blenheim,  was  constrained  to 
surrender.     Marshal  Tallard  was  afnong  the  prisoners. 

The  victory  of  Blenheim  broke  down  at  once  the  supremacy 
of  France,  cpielicd  the  terror  which  her  arms  had  so  long  in- 
spired, and  gave  a  new  cliaracter  to  the  war.  The  French  ge- 
nerals now  lost  their  presumptuous  confidence  of  success,  and 
shunned,  with  ])ertinaeious  timidity,  every  hazard  of  coromittinr 
themselves  in  battle  with  Marlborough  upon  equal  terms.  And 
yet,  when  we  examine  their  various  details  of  the  transactions 
of  this  war,  it  may,  it  is  true,  be  collected  from  them,  that 
such  an  ofKcer  had  the  command  of  the  British  troops;  bat 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  defeating  the  armies  of  France,  is 
carefully  concealed  or  evadtnl.  Feuquieres  does  indeed  speak 
of  Marlborough,  as  having  brought  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
to  the  aid  of  Eugene ;  but  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  him  as 
the  principal  commander.  ^  The  right  wing  of  Prince  Eugene,' 
is  a  phrase  which  implies  that  the  whole  of  the  army  was  undtf 
his  command.  The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  Eugene 
mandcd  only  the  right  wing,  whose  share  in  the  battle 
sistcil  chiefly  in  a  series  of  fierce,  and  unsuccessful  aUackap 
without  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  aci- 
encc ;  whereas  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left,  both  of  wbiek 
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"Were  under  the  direction  of  Marlborough,  not  only  there  was 
much  severe  fis^htiiif^,  but  a  number  of  difficult  and  complicated 
movements  and  manoeuvres  were  necessary  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  tlie  day. 

Bu.  Feuquieres  is  constrained  to  do  justice  to  the  genitia 
of  Marlborous^h,  thoui^h  he  carefully  avoids  naming  him  far 
be  is  com])el]ed  to  admit  that  the  formation  of  the  troops  on  the 
left,  was,  aIthou£^h  bizarre^  ^ei  judicwusement  pentfi.  Now, 
tliis  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  commander,  that  in  adaptatioa 
of  circumstances,  he  can  depart  from  a  servile  adherence  to 
rule  and  routine,  and  iuveiFit  for  himself  new  modes  and  faci- 
lities of  action.  Nor  does  he  deal  fairly  with  Tallard,  who 
certainly  fought  bravely  and  stubbornly,  and  as  certainly  availed 
himself  of  some  of  those  opportunities  and  advantages  which 
his  critic  intimates  that  he  neglected. 

The  military  results  of  this  important  action,  led  to  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  Rhine^  the  surrender  of  Landau,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  strong  winter- quarters  on  the  Moselle.  After  a  diplo- 
matic journey  to  Berlin,  and  a  politic  visit  to  Hanover,  Marl- 
borough returned  by  the  Hague  to  England,  where,  though 
he  met  with  the  usual  proportion  of  annoyance  from  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  he  was  indemnified  by  ample  honours  and 
recompenses,  among  which  were  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  and 
the  palace  of  Blenheim. 

The  respective  eijarfti*(crs  of  the  celebrated  *  Junta*  of  the 

-five  whig  leaders,  the  lords  Somers,  Wharton,  Halifax,  Orford, 

and  Sunderland,  are   on  the   whole   faithfully    portrayed,  and 

ax^curately  discriminated  by  our  author.  At  all  times  their  talents 

and  activity  had  given  them  great  influence,  but  at  the  present 

Sriod,  they  began  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  and  efT'Ctive  part, 
isgusted  by  the  violence  and  mere  party  spirit  of  the  mass  of 
the  Tories,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  led  to  conciliate  the 
Whigs  by  more  decided  steps.  The  situation  of  the  Duke,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  cabals,  was  not  a  little  embarrassing.  His 
^wn  poliiical  views  were,  in  general,  of  a  moderate  and  inter- 
mediate kind,  with  a  bias,  however,  toward  the  Tories,  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  fittest  instruments  for  his  system  of  administra- 
tion ;  but,  chiefly,  because  the  inclinations  of  the  Queen  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  avowed  principles  of  that  party.  Go- 
dolphin,  whose  habits  of  thinking  were  very  much  in  unison 
with  those  of  Marlborough,  was  of  a  weaker  and  more  fluctu- 
ating cast  of  mind,  and  must  have  frequently  given  great  an- 
noyance to  his  firmer  colleagucj  by  his  timidity  and  his  hesita- 
tion. But  the  Dutchess  seems  to  have  been  her  husband's  arch- 
torinentor  ;  her  whig  principles  were  little  suited  to  his  practical 
politics,  and  still  less  to  the  to ry  prejudices  of  the  Queen.  The 
letters  of  the  Duke  to  this  intriguing  and  vexatious  termagant|| 
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shew  the  perpetual  state  of  restlessness  in  which  he  was  kqit  bf 
her  temper  ;  they  are  marked  by  a  pervading^  tone  of  depieoi- 
tion ;  and  his  unwearied  assurances  of  his  anxious  incliofttim 
to  desist  from  the  harassing  duties  of  his  profession,  and,  apart 
from  war  and  politics,  to  enjoy  domestic  life  in  her  aocielTy 
indicate  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  real  disposition  to  remaui 
at  a  tranquillizing  distance  from  her  reproaches  and  oomplaniti. 

*  It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  Marlborough  evinced  the 
same  weakness  as  BelisariuSy  in  submitting  to  the  goTcmmeDt  of  hw 
wife.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  in  domestic  life  he  indolied 
her  c.'\price8  :  and  that  in  conferring  offices  of  more  einoluinent  ttn 
trust,  he  occasionally  listened  to  her  recommendation.  But  titt 
whole  series  of  his  correspondence  shews  that  she  pofsesaed  so  influ- 
ence in  political  afiairs  or  importance,  and  was  lufered  to  take  ^ 
share  in  those  arrangements  which  give  character  to  the  adminis- 
tration  of  government.  The  whigs,  whose  interest  she  particularly 
claims  the  merit  of  promoting,  were  little  indebted  to  her  impbrtu* 
nities,  and  owed  their  introduction  to  power  to  the  fears  dT  the 
treasurer,  to  their  strength  in  parliament,  and  above  all  to  the  tiWl* 
viction  of  Marlborough,  that  the  war  could  not  be  vigorouslj  prase* 
cuted  without  their  support.'    Vol.  I.  p.  877* 

The  campaign  of  1705,  was  commenced  by  Marlboroueh  oa, 
the  Moselle,  but  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Margrave  of  Vt^ 
den,  and  the  |)rudent  tactics  of  Villars,  prevented  the  aeMn- 

gisbment  of  his  designs ;  and  the  movements  of  Villeroy  dn'the 
ease,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  his  previous  plana,  and'te 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.     IIis  arrival  chanmd  the 
aspect  of  affairs ;  the  Prench  marshal  was  compelled  to  fiJl  hade, 
and  to  shelter  himself  behind  his  strong  lines  on  the  little  GMieet 
civer.     Experience  has  since  shewn,  that  excepting  under  vaiy 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  kind  of  bulwark  is  at  best  anofl^ 
tain,  and  that  an  enterprising  and   skilful  enemy  will  alwaya 
find  a  method  of  breaking  through  it.    In  fact,  the  attemipt  la' 
fortify  a  whole  country  is  palpably  absurd.    There  will  neeea- 
sarily  occur  some  weak  part,  some  vantage  ground  to  an  enemy; 
the  assailant  can  always  find  means  to  make  the  movemenla'  of 
defence  more  harassing  than  the  demonstrations  of  attaok^  and  \ 
it  will  be  always  extremely  diificult  for  the  defensive  cotaunalMier 
io  distinguish  between  deceptive  and  genuine  manosuvree.   QnA 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.     By  a  well-deviaed  and 
boldly  executed  feint,    Marlborough  attracted  the  attention  of 
Villeroy  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  a  pai*ticular  point,  aad 
by  a  series  of  rapid  and  skilfuily  combined  marebea,  fbroedUi 
passage  in  a  different  quarter  with  very  slight  loss.    But  sB  Idi 
subsequent  measures  for  com])elliiig  the  enemy  to  a  battle  'aft 
terms  advantageous  to  himself,  were  completely  tliwarled  by  tha 
Dutch  generals,  and  especially  by  Slangenberg.     On  one  oect* 
sion,  in  particular,  where  Marlborough  had  made  every  diqpo- ' 
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sftion  for  ao  attack  in  full  confidence  of  success,  this  petulant, 
and  vile  tempered  Dutchman  coiiducUni  luinticli  witli  the  j^rossest 
outrage  and  insubordination,  and,  by  his  inttueiiee  vvitii  the  de« 
puties  and  generals,  compelled  the  Duke  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tion, exclaiming,  in  grief  and  mortification,  '  1  am  at  this  mo- 
*  ment  ten  years  older  than  I  was  four  days  ago/  So  glaring 
and  insolent  an  interference  with  the  well-digested  schemes  of  a 
commander  in  chief,  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  if  any  expectatioa 
ivere  indulged  of  vigorous  measures  and  ultimate  success ;  and 
accordingly,  though  the  Duke  conducted  himself  with  exem- 
plary moderation,  the  general  indignation  produced  the  salutary 
efiect  of  exonerating  him  from  blame,  and  removing  Slangen- 
ber^^  from  the  army.  But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  cam- 
paign terminated  without  any  further  signal  success.  Marlbo- 
rough^s  time  and  talents  were,  however,  fully  occupied  in  a 
Tariety  of  intricate  negotiations,  which  induced  him  to  vbit 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Hague,  previously  to  bis 
return  to  England.  During  these  transactions,  the  diSTeFent 
parties  at  home,  were  annoying  each  other  by  all  possible  means, 
and  the  Duke  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
aspersion  by  the  advocates  of  the  Tory  side,  who  were  unable 
to  forgive  his  coalition  with  the  Whigs.  A  curious  anecdote  is 
told  of  Harley,  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Godolphin  and  his 
great  coadjutor  had  taken  much  pains  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
moderate  Tories,  of  whom  Harley  and  St.  John  were  the  os** 
tensible  leaders,  with  the  Whig  party,  and  in  furtherance  of  fhia* 
desirable  purpose, 

<  A  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  two  ministers,  at  the  house  of; 
IJarley.    The  company  consisted,  on  one  side,  of  Harley  and  St. 
John,  and  on  the  other  of  Hali&x,  Sunderland,  and  3oyle,  toge- , 
tfaer  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.     Somers  was  also  invited,  \ 
but  going  to  his  country  house*  sent  an  excuse  in  terms  wliicli ' 
prov^  that  he  concurred  in  sentiment  with  those  who  were  present 
The  entertainment  passed    with  great  ^ii'it^  and    apparent    cor* 
diality,   though  the  whies  could  not  retrain  from  indicating  the 
suqpjcions  which  they  still  fostered  lof  Barley's  subtle  and  trim- 
ming character.    The  anecdote  will  be  best  related  in  the  words 
of  lord  Cowper,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  actors.  ««  On  the 
departure  of  lord  Godolphin,  Harley  took  a  glass,  and  drank  to 
love  and  friendship,  and  everlasting  union,    and  wished  he  had 
more  Tokay  to  drink   it    in ;    we  had  drank  two  bottles  ^ood, 
but  thick.     I  replied,  his  white  Lisbon  was  best  to  drink  it  iiv 
being  ierr  dear,     I  suppose  he  apprehended  it   (as  I  observed 
most  of  the  company  dia)  to  relate  to  that  humour  of  his,  which  , 
was  never  to  deal  clearly  or  openly ;  but  always  with  reserve,  if 
not  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation  ;  and  to  love  tricks  wMn  not 
necessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfaction  in  applauding  his  own 
cunning.*'  '    Vol.  I.  pp.  52%  S. 
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Tlic  exertions  of  Marlborotigli   were  ai  sdged  bj  Af 

emperor  Joseph,  in  the  strongest  terms;  ar  1709, he  «■ 

createc^  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  additionsl  gnst  of  Ai 
terriior  of  Miiulelheim,  yielding  an  annual  revenoe  of  Miilf 
£20{j0  This  territorial  acquisition  did  "bot,  howerer,  raM 
loner  in  his  possession.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  Btm^ 
and   was  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marlborough,  k 
had  becji  so  completely  counteracted  by  the  jealousy,  or  feh 
haps,  in  some  instances,  the  treachery  of  bis  coad|jiilon,  n  to 
be  prevented  from  following  up  and  completing  thena,  bri 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  country  of  the  enemy.  Bi 
his  military  character  began  now  to  stand  so  high,  mod  the  ftv 
interests  of  the  grand  alliance  to  be  so  much  more  cletily  »■ 
derstood,  that  he  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  conBdeooe  km 
the  diOlrent  powers,  and  a  more  impUcit  deference  froB  At 
officers  of  all  nations  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  StiHy  hiv- 
ever,  he  was  pressed  upon  by  many  aqd  formidable  diflicshift 
The  Emperor  urged  him  to  resume  the  commmnd  on  the  V^ 
selle ;  but  it  was  his  own  wi*jh  to  join  Eugene  in  Italy,  whsi 
the  activity  of  Vendome  had  so  shattered  the  forces  of  the  la- 
perialists,  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  system  cautiously  defrsavt 

This  ])1an  was  defeated  by  various  circumstances ;  bal  tf 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  succiss  of  Villars  against  tbe  priact  if 
Baden  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  extorted  from  the  Dutch  aa  mm* 
rancc  that  the  plans  of  the  General  should  no  longer  be  thmrtri 
by  the  cabals  oi'  nominally  inferior  authorities.  Still,  Mufti* 
rough  entered  u|)on  the  service  of  the  campaign  with  (is  til 
own  phrase)  *•  a  heavy  heart/  Expecting  that  t^e  French  csa* 
nianders  would  limit  themselves  to  defensive  nianoeuvreSv  btii^ 
ticipated  no  such  results  as  would  give  a  favourable  and  dtdM 
change  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  war.  His  active  and  ail" 
conceivc'<l  measures  wore,  however,  successful  in  L0imwfc| 
his  antagonists  to  alter  their  plans.  Trustini^  to  a  saoat  il> 
telligence  with  an  iniiabitant  of  Namur,  he  determined,  by  V** 
sessing  himself  of  that  important  fortress,  to  turn  tlie  i^ 
flank  of  the  French  lines,  and  with  this  view  he  advaneidA 
Tirlomont,  with  a  force  somewhat  inferior  in  amount  to  fkd 
of  the  enemy.  N'uniur  was  a  possession  of  too  much  Tahiti 
be  lost  without  an  eiibrt  to  preserve  it.  Villeroy  uLUinlinfr 
put  his  army  in  motion  without  delay,  and  having  eataUidwa 
himself  in  the  strong  position  of  Mont  St.  Andrf, 
the  attack  of  the  allies.  The  celebrated  action-  of 
which  followed,  seems  to  have  been  most  admiraUy  fonghli 
the  part  of  Marlborough.  His  first  movement,  whira,  by  ab 
ing  Villeroy  for  his  Irlt,  led  him  to  ungamiah  his  eenHo  i 
right,  contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  t^^  day*    Baoj 
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subsequent  error  of  the  enemy  was  marked  and  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  vigilance  of  the  English  General,  and  after  some 
bard  fighting  and  skilful  manoeuvring,  he  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  French,  and  in  establishing  his  troops 
on  the  heights  of  Ottomond,  the  key  to  their  position.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  eneniY,  to  accomplish  their  retreat  ia 
good  order,  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  series  of  vigorous 
charges,  and  the  French  army  was  driven,  in  rapid  flight,  be- 
hind the  cai\al  of  Brussels.  It  was  impossible,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  for  the  duties  of  a  commanding  officer  to  have  been  more 
consummately  discharged,  than  they  were  by  Marlborough  oa 
this  occasion.  His  person  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  greatest 
danger,*«and  it  was  by  his  own  specific  exertions,  most  ably 
seconchgd  by  the  gallant  Dutch  veteran  Overkirk,  that  the  de- 
cisive movements  of  the  battle  were  effected.  But  a  higher 
praise  than  this,  the  praise  of  careful  humanity,  belongs  to  the 
British  Genera! ;  and  we  are  happy  to  advert  to  it  in  this  place, 
because  he  iias  been  accused,  on  most  respectable  authority, 
of  gross  failure  in  this  respect.  In  Dr.  Doddridge's. life  p£ 
Colonel  Gardiner,  in  reference  to  this  very  battle  it  is  af* 
firmed  to  have  been  the  Duke^s  '  constant  method'  to  pursue, 
bis  advantages,  '  without  ever  regarding  the  wounded.'  In  one 
of  his  own  letters  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  find  Marlbo- 
rough declaring  it  '  most  scandalous'  to  leave  behind  ^  cannoa 
*  and  wounded  men  ;'  and  in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Coxe  afv 
firms  thut  { 

*  The  humanity  displayed  by  the  victorious  general  towards  his  prt 
soners,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  applause  of  an  impartial  poste- 
rity. The  sick  and  wounded  were  lodged  in  hospitals,  and  treated  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  the  troops  of  the  allies.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  intb  Holland  with  the  sympathy  due  to  their  misfor- 
tune ;  and  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  which  their  situation  required. 
To  the  beneficent  example  which  Marlboroue;h  displayed  on  this,  as 
on  other  occasions,  we  are  indebted  for  the  refined  tenderness  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  of  hostile  armies.  This  virtue  ex- 
torted the  admiration  even  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  French  writer  pays 
a  just  eulogium  to  our  great  commander,  for  a  quality  which  could  not 
be  said  to  distinguish  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages.. 
*'  Marlborough  always  shewed  the  utmost  attention  to  his  prisoners^ 
and  set, the  example  of  that  humanity  which  has  since  sopthed  the 
horrors  and  calamities  of  war."  '     Vol.  IL  p.  23. 

The  surrender  of  the  chief  towns  in  Brabant,  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  splendid  victory.  After  having 
taken  Ostend,  Meniu,  and  other  strong  places,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Marlborough  to  close  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Mens,  but  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design.     If  this  great  otiicer  had  been  per- 
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mitted  to  form  his  own  plans,  it  is  probtUe'  m%  the 
quences  of  the  battle  of  Raroillies  would  I  re  lecn  fiur  aflf 
important ;  but,  teazed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wiort-MgfctedM 
of  Godolpiiin,  who  pressed  for  the  siege  of  Duokirk,  wmA 
the  other,  by  the  selfishness  of  the  States  Ghfnerml,  who 
to  strengthen  their  frontier,  he  wasted  in  afeges,  the 
which,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  discretion,  he  woaU 
probably  haTe  employed  in  more  eflfective  enterpriaefl.     h  At 


mean  time,   Marlborough  was  annoyed  by  appeals  fircMB  mf 

Juarter.  The  soul  and  centi^  of  every  aegotiatmi,  he  im» 
ressed  on  all  occasions  of  diflliculty.  The  Emperor  of  6v* 
many  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  on  unpleasant  teraii  id 
Mariborougli  was  the  successful  mediator;  Ragotskt aad  At 
Hungarian  insurgents  entreated  his  g^d  offices  ;  EugsM^ 
Italy,  applied  most  ui^ently  to  him  for  money  and  fer 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  pressed  him  for  assistance ;  the  dia 
and  variances  of  the  Britisii  Generals  in  Spain,  were  iduiJ 
to  him  ;  and  above  all,  he  was  incessantly  assailed  hy 
phin  and  the  Dutchess,  the  former  of  whom  derived  final 
decision  from  his  counsels,  while  the  latter  wearied  hifli  wilkltf 
complaints  against  the  Queen,  the  Tories,  and  hiaaself.  Bi 
we  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  political  intri^ties 
in  England,  that  we  may  follow  Marlborough  withoat^ 
ruption  through  the  whole  of  his  military  career. 

At  this  period,  the  anxious  attention  of  Barope 
by  the  appearance  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  Charies  XIL  ' 
Sweden,  on  a  scene  of  action  near  enough  to  make  it  tf  ii 
utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  his  ultimate  views.  AfWli^ 
ing  dissolved  with  unexample<l  intrepidity  and  ^ittty,  ihBtri|h 
alliance  formed  for  tlie  detestable  purpoae  of  oppeeuiiy  W 
kingdom  durini^  the  nonage  of  ifs  sovereign,  be  had  eavM 
his  army  into  Saxony,  where,  not  satisfied  with  ruiWiiwiMhuii 
Elector  Augustus  to  comply  with  the  most  niortifyu^  Irt^ 
he  seemed  disposed   to   interfere  in  the  dispute   b 


Emperor  and  the  French.    The  court  of  Veraaillcs  eaplM 
bribery,  intrigue,  negotiation,  in  order  to  procure  his  idfc 
ance,  and  endeavoured  by  every  possible  artifice,  te  ~  '^ 
resentment  against  the  Em])eror,  on  accoant  of  «9erCail 
antl  insults  which  the  Swedish  monarch  threatened  t4 
Marlborough,  whose  intelligence  seems  to  hav^ 


extensive  and  minute,  actually  obtained  a  copj  of  ||hs 
instructions  given  to  the  French  agent  at  the  ooort  ef  CSkaAa 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined  on  ] 
the  camp  of  Alt  Ranstadt,  and  after  havio(p 
cessary  arrangements  at  the  Hague,  and  a  stay  of  il 
at  Hanover,  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destinedettu  el 
April,  1707.     '  The  Swede,'  highly  gra-^^-*  -^      |hi 
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Uon^  received  his  visitant  tvith  the  utmost  graciousness,  and 
appeared  to  be  perfectiy  captifatcd  by  his  palished  manners, 
•nd  insinua(in<^  address.  The  outlines  of  thi<9  negotiation  are 
found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  its  details,  though 
highly  interesting^  are  too  minute  for  insertion  here.  Mr.  Coxo 
has  given  a  very  animated  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  facts^ 
with  a  judicious  selection  from  the  original  correspondence, 
ivhich  he  closes  with  a  very  curious  paper,  containing  the  account, 
transmitted  to  Lnuis  XIV.  by  Besenval^  the  French  acrent,  uO' 
der  a  feigned  name  and  character,  of  the  negotiations  between 
Charles  and  Marlborough.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked^ 
fliat  though  the  skill  and  address  of  the  English  negotiator 
vrere  beyond  all  praise,  much  of  his  success  must  be  ascribeil 
to  Charles's  obstinate  determination  to  inflict  a  signal  venge* 
anoe  OD  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy;  a  settled  purpose  to  which  he 
made  M  other  plans  and  enterprises  whatsoever  give  way. 

The  campaign  of  1707,  was  every  where  disastrous  to  the  Al-r 
lies.   The  fatal  battle  of  Almanza  wrecked  their  array  In  Spain  ; 
the  exp»iition  to  Toulon  failed  under  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  ;  Villars  obtained  advantages  on  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
Marlborough  was  prevented  by  the  Dutch,  from  undertaking  any 
eflfectual  enterprise  against  Vendome.     Still,  in  the  exhausted 
siaieof  the  French  monarchy,  the  mere  protraction  of  the.  war 
was  deeply  felt,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  eleva#* 
lion  of  spirit  produced  by  their  successes,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
the  generals  and  the  government  of  France,  to  concur  in  determine 
lag  to  hazard  a  battle  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  for  actios 
•bonld  return.    They  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  well  cob«- 
oerled  movement,  which  gave  them  possession  by  surprise  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  enabled  them  to  invest  Oudenard.    But 
Marlborough,  who  had  been  joined  by  Eugene,  immediately  en^ 
tered  upon  a  series  of  bold  offensive  movements,  and  anticipated 
the  enemy  in  the  very  camp  which  they  intended  to  oecupy  ia 
order  to  cover  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Oudenard,  which  followed 
this  manoeuvre,  appears  to  have  been  most  ably  fought  under  the 
divecUon  of  Marlborough.  Its  success  was  greatly  due  to  the  in- 
trepidity and  ability  of  the  aged  Overkirk.    Vendome,  though 
thvrcrted  by  the  waywardness  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  dis« 
obarged  the  duties  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  able  officer,  and  when 
ail  was  lost,  made  a  noble  effort  to  effect  the  retreat  in  order ;  but 
hie  eourage  and  skill  were  ill  seconded,  and  he  was  left,  by  the 
other  generals,  to  exert  himself  almost  singly,  at  the  head  of  a 
email  and  disheartened  body  of  troops,  to  interpose  a  barrier 
betweea  the  routed  army    and  its  pursuers.     At  this '  crisis 
Iforlboroegh  made  a  proposition  which,  in  our  opinion,  does 
biiD  higher  honour  than  any  of  his  actual  victories,  and  which 
dtaark  ehews^  thai  had  he  heen  left  unshackled,  and  free  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  full  resources  of  bis  pc  srful  nM,  b 
would  have  anticipated  many  of  the  ^rand  i  m  atkms  of  m- 
dern  times,  instead  ot  creeping  feehly  on  from  siege  to  mefh 
and  wastin<^  time  and  power  without  any  adequate  reaolt  Hi 
proposed  to  mask  Lille,  and  advance  at  once  into  tlie  heart  it 
France.  This  plan,  if  successful,  vrould  probably  have  fiiahil 
the  war  in  a  single  campaign ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  f^ 
8uade  the  Dutch  to  listen  to  it,  and  even  Eugene  was  stagfM 
at  its  boldness.  The  siege  of  Lille  was,  at  lengtb,  dfltemi' 
on ;  and  even  this  enterprise,  such  was  the  slreogth  of  tti 
fortress,  and  such  the  means  provided  for  its  defencsey  wasoi- 
^dered  as  hazardous,  and  treated  by  the  French  ffepcrab  sii 
«ontemi>t  and  ridicule.  The  various  and  complicated 
raents  which  were  made  by  the  difierent  armies,  are  da 
described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  with  the  help  of  Major  Smith,  as 
on  whose  scientific  knowledge  Mr.  C.  has  dqieoded  far  ii 
accuracy  of  all  his  military  details ;  they  are  however  ateaeeM 
multiplied  and  too  minute  for  insertion  here.  The  esadartd 
the  siege  was  undertaken  by  Eugene,  while  Marlboroackk  ^ 
the  covering  army,  watched  the  strong  force  under  Vcata 
and  Berwick,  which  was  manoeuvring  for  the  wdktdtt 
town.  The  French  generals  made  every  preparation  fartt 
engagement,  but  the  Allies' were  too  strongly  posted, 
intention  was  relinquished.  Of  all  the  actions  which  < 
during  the  siege,  the  battle  of  Wynentlale,  fought  by 
•Webb,  was  the  most  important.  With  scarody  half  the 
of  his  opponents,  he  made  good  his  ground,  and  i  tin  taaly  fit 
tected  a  convoy,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  saved  lib.  Ali 
tlie  trenches  had  been  open  sixtv  days,  the  towo 
the  2dd  October  ;  but  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  0th 
when  Boufflers  marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
signalized  his  bravery  and  skill  by  one'of  the  moat 
defences  on  record.  In  the  mean  time,  the  allied 
bad  forced,  nearly  without  loss,  the  passage  of  the 
and  compelled  the  Frt^nch  army  to  retreat. 

The  negotiations  of  1709,  were  rendered  abortive  by  At* 
travngant  demands  of  the  Allies.  The  general  history  if  ik 
transaction  is  sufliciently  known ;  and  notwitbatandiog  ttsfcilk 
endeavour  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  to  rescue  the  memory  sf  Hi^ 
borough  from  the  imputation  of  desiring  to  prolons  tht  l 
we  apprehend  that  the  charge  is  completely  establaAod  by 
facts  even  as  stated  by  hiinself.  The  *  peifidy*  of  I^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ;  it  is  enough  that  M 
deliberately,  and  without  employing  his  paraoHNUit  i 
home  to  procure  any  mitigation,  made,  and  ihsiatad 
posals  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  whieh  it 
been  folly  and  infamy  to  have  accepted.    T^-^  — ^ 
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than  one,  on  which  a  secure  and  advantageous  peace  might  have 
been  concluded,  had  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  the  Whigs, 
been  in  earnest. 

In  the  campaign  of  1709,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were 
opposed  by  Villars,  who  was  not,  however,  able  to  prevent  them  • 
from  taking,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  siege,  the  strong  town 
of  Tournay.  After  the  surrender  of  this  fortress,  the  Allies, 
by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres,  passed  without  loss  the  lines  of  the 
Trouille,  and  invested  Mons.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail 
the  complicated  movements  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
bloody  and  unprofitable  victory  of  Malplaquet.  If  the  advice 
aaid  to  have  been  given  by  Marlborough,  to  attack  Villars  on 
the  10th  of  September,  had  been  acted  upon,  much  would  have 
been  gained  by  preventing  the  French  from  intrenching,  but 
the  counsel  of  Eugene  prevailed,  and  the  engagement  was  de- 
ferred till  the  following  day.  The  conflict  was  desperate,  and 
the  carnage  horrible.  The  generals  on  both  sides  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  courage  and  ability,  and  the  troops 
rivalled  each  other  in  valour  and  devotedness.  Villars  was 
wounded  and  carried  from  the  field ;  upon  which,  Boufflers, 
finding  that  all. was  in  disorder,  determined  on  a  retreat,  which 
was  effected  with  great  regularity.  The  loss  in  both  armies 
was  dreadful.  That  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  greatly  ex-!' 
ceeded  that  of  the  French,  who  were  intrenched  ;  but  much  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  headstrong  and  unDaU 
culatidg  im|>etuosity  of  the  young  Prince  of  Orange.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  letter  of  a  *  French  officer  of  distino- 
^  tion,  written  soon  after  the  battle,'  shews  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  qualified  to  judge  even  on  the  enemy's  side. 

*  ^^  The  Eugenes  and  Marlboroughs  ought  to  be  well  satbfied  with 
us  during  that  day ;  since  till  then  they  had  not  met  with  resistance 
worthy  of  them.  They  may  say,  with  justice,  that  nothing  can  stand 
before  them ;  and  indeed,  what  shall  be  able  to  stem  the  rapid  course 
of  these  two  heroes,  if  an  army  of  100,000  of  the  best  troops  posted 
between  two  woods  trebly  intrenched,  and  performing  their  duly  as 

'  well  as  any  brave  men  could  do,  were  not  able  to  stop  them  one  day  ? 
Will  you  not  then  own  iirith  me,   that  they  surpass  all  the  heroes  of 

former  ages.' "  Vol.  II.  pp.  98,  9. 

The  conferences  of  Gertruydenberg  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, principally  in  conse(|uence  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Aus- 
tria, the  campaign  of  1710  began  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
'with  the  siege  of  Douay,  which  they  took,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Villars  to  relieve  it.  The  remainder  of  this  year  was 
signalized  by  the  capture  of  several  important  towns,  hut  with** 
.out  any  action  on  a  large  scale.  The  interval  between  this 
and  the  following  campaign,  was  most  disastrous  to  Marlbo- 
rough.  The  merited  disgrace  of  bis  turbulent  wife,  and  the  com- 
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plete  success  of  the  intrigues  of  Ilarley,  placed  him  in  m  iriMt 
(litlieult  and  hanissiiii;  situation.     He  coutiDue^,  however,  to  re« 
tain  the  command,  and  in  17  LI,  entered  upon  his  lost  campaign, 
i¥hich,  thouu^li  no  i^reat  victory  distin squished  it,  yet,  by  its  en- 
tire  success   in   its    main   objects,    ai^ainst  the  ablest  general 
France  had  possessed  since  the  deatlis  of  Turenne  and  Lus* 
euibourer,  gave  the  Ic^st  finish  to  his  military  reputation.    Villani, 
durinc:  tiie  cessation  of  iictive  hostilities,  had  employed  himself 
and  his  army  in  the  construction  of  those  formidable  Hnes,  which 
interposed  a  final  barrier  between  the  Allies  and  France,  and 
of  which  he  publicly  boasted,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Marl- 
borough.   These  intrenchments  the  English  general  had  deter- 
mined to   pass;    and  after  a  series  of  manoeuvres  of  a  niioal 
complicated   and  extraordinary  kind,  by  which  be  compleldy 
baflled  and  deceived  the  French  Marshal,  he  carried  liis  arfiij 
across  the  lines,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.     ViUmn  en- 
deavoured to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  tempting  his  opponent  to 
battle  on  most  disadvantageous  terms,  and  Marlborough  Was 
urged  even  by  the  Dutch  deputies  to  accept  the  cliaUenee;  lie 
declined,  however,  and  wisely,  for  the  streng^  of  the  Freodi 
position  was    such  as   to  make  the   attempt  madness.    Tke 
movements  connected  with  the  siege  of  Bouchain,  which  was 
laken  under  the  very  eye  of  Villars,  are  very  ably  and  distinollj 
described  in  this  work,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
This  was  the  last  »chievement  of  Marlborough  as  a  g«kiehil| 
for  the  secret  negotiations  which  had  been  for  some  time  pend- 
ing between  France  and  England,  were  now  so  far  AiAraiicjedi 
as  to  render  further  operations  inexpedient. 

A  p:irticular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  parties  during  fhie^ilfea* 
did  military  career  of  Marlborough,  a  subject  intimatidt  don- 
nected  with  his  public  character,  and  with  that  period  df  fiSnglbli 
history  to  which  his  lite  belons^s,  would  lead  us  into'  aa 
extensive  field  of  observation,  and  be  more  than  we  can  attempt 
in  the  compass  to  which  we  must  restrict  ourselves.  A  brief 
E:ketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  and  of  the  consequent  vex- 
ations which  Marlborough  was  doomed  to  experience,  is  all  vt 
can  venture  to  give.  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  certainly  liiruiabed 
many  vaUiahle  illustrations,  and  has  given  the  clew  to  several  im* 
port  \nt  trains  of  investigation  ;  but  we  should  have  been  better 
pleusiM^,  had  he  exercise<l  somewhat  more  decision  and  iiD* 
partiality.  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  on  great  occasibuSi  wis 
dignified  and  patriotic ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  Junta  wu,  in 
not  n  few  instances,  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Nor  were dief 
on  all  occasions  steady  to  their  principles ;  for  we  find  thCNn 
occasionn.'ly  itisposed,  if  not  absolutely  to  reject  them,  at  l^iist 
to  Krave  the.n  in  abeyance ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  conseatod 
to  s.inction  and  support,  in  direct  opposition  to  their' prateaftd 
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Attaehment  to  civil  and  reliii^ious  liberty,   the  bill  as^ainst  occa- 
sional conformity,  in  compliance  with  the  tory  prejudices  of  Lord 
Nottingham.     On  these,  and  on  some  other  points,  we  expected 
to  derive  more  information  from  the  present  work,  than  we  have 
found  it  furnish.     We  have  already  a<ivorted  to  the  Queen^s  de- 
cided attachment  to  the  Tories.   It  is  probable  that  she  was  with- 
held only  by  the  strong  iiiflueoee  of  M  triborou^h,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  his  principle!)  andofthoseof  Godolphin,from  absolutely 
identifying^  herself  with  her  favourite  party,    at  the  very  outset 
of  her  reig^n.     Circumstances  connected  with  the  personal  am- 
l>ition  of  Marlborough,  and  with  his  views  of  continent ivi   poli- 
tics, aided  by  the  partialities  of  the  Dutchess,  induced  him  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Whij^s,  whose  liberal  principles 
and  independence  of  feeliuj^,   were  as  little  to  the  taste  of  An oe, 
as  ibeir  want  of  accommodation  to  her  habits  and  wishes.     The 
petulance  aud  dictatorial  spirit  of  the  Dutchess  ef  Marlborourii, 
▼ery  soon  excited  thcf  disgust   and  alienated  the  affections  of  bar 
mistress  ;    and  her  introduction  of  Mrs.  Masham,  a  woman  of 
subtle,  intriguing,  and  yet  apparently  compliant  spirit,  to  the 
service  of  Anne,  prepared  the  way,  by  the  contrast  between  the 
.  engaging  manners  of  a  grateful  dependent,   aud  the  capricioaa 
demeanor  of  a  haughty  favourite,   for  the  final  disgrace  of  the 
latter.     By  a  singular  coincidenct^,    the  Duke  had  introduced 
Harley  to  public  service,  and  seems  to  have  been  duped  nearly 
tp  the  end,   by  the  plausible  and  insinuating  manners  of  that  ac- 
^mplished  deceiver.     Repeatedly  was  he  warned  of  bis  error  ; 
.moat  urgently  was  he  pressed  by  the  Whigs  to  crush  the  rising 
intriguer,  before  his  influence  should  become  too  strong  to  bo 
dispossessed ;   he  clung  to  him  to  the  last,   and  lent  him  bis 
patronage  almost  up  to  the  very  point  when  he  was  reduced  to  the 
.burailiating  necessity  of  intreating  the  protection  of  his  former 
dependent.     Harley  was  an  accomplished  man  and  a  dexterous 
Begotiator,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  miserable  states- 
inan.     By  a  long  train  of  subtle  and  scarcely  tangible  intrigues, 
be  obtained  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  England,  and  the  favour 
ji>f  Anne;   hut  he  soon  found  that  his  post  was  untenable,  unless 
fby  some  decided  measure^    With  a  view,  therefore,  to  fix  himself 
at  the  helm,  as  the  pacificator  of  England,  he  entered  on  claa- 
destine  negotiations  with  France,  and  concluded  the  ignominious 
treaty  of  Utrecht.   St.  John,  a  man  of  stronger  intellect,  and  of  a 
liiore  determined  character,  felt  that  a  severe  reckoning  would 
«ooner  or  later  be  exacted  for  that  injurious  measure,  and  boldly 
«tood  the  hazard  of  a  desperate  cast.    Me  procured  the  dismissal 
0(  Harley,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  forming  a  Jacobite  Ministry, 
ytiih  the  view  of  altering  the  succession,  and  enthroning  the  PrcH 
ieader,  when  the  death  of  Anne  terminated  his  projects^  and 
seut  hm  iQto  merited  ejule. 
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The  dismissal  of  the  Whigs  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  pel 
secutions  directed  es|)ec tally  against  M;irlborough,  whu!vlii$i 
military  and  political  character  rendered  him  the  great  objrdi 
dread  to  the  new  administration.  The  coniniissionprs  of  |»Ui 
accounts  charged  him  with  having  illegally  upproprialetl  Ivf 
sums  of  money  to  his  own  use  ;  a  charge  which  he  re;>elMh 
shewing  that  they  were  admitted  ]>crquisites,  and  by  the  fd 
more  satisfactory  allegation,  that  the  money  had  been  spent  iaprt 
curing  private  intelligence.  In  great  part,  at  least,  this  ddim 
was  correct ;  for  the  extent,  the  ininiiteness,  and  the  mcoM 
of  his  secret  information,  were  altogether  astonishini^,  andoiril 
never  have  been  obtained  without  the  sacritiee  of  iminenseiaai 
Without,  however,  regarding  his  defence,  the  minhtrj  id 
their  adherents  assailed  him  with  every  weapon  of  oflensivew» 
fare :  public  prosecutions  were  commenced  ajgainst  him,  Ai 
light  troops  of  the  party  annoyed  him  with  scurrilous  lampoN^ 
and  no  calumny  was  too  gross  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  his  » 
putod  crimes.  He  did  not  conduct  himself  in  this  crisis,  wiA 
quite  so  much  dignity  as  the  friends  of  his  fame  might  beds- 
posed  to  wish  ;  at  length,  however,  finding  no  abatement  of  ik 
tempest,  he  wisely  determined  on  leaving  Eastland,  until  ^^am 
change  should  admit  of  his  safe  return.  He  was  receired  onifei 
continent  with  the  highest  honours;  {leople  and  ma^istnifll 
garrisons  and  governors,  vied  in  their  demons! rat ioo^  ofM* 
spcct  and  admiration  to  the  illustrious  exile.  He  resided  fa 
some  time  at  Frankfort,  but  ufterwards  removed  to  Antirafi 
During  his  continental  residence,  he  was  fully  occupied  with  tf 
active  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  l^Ingland,  and  with  Ae 
court  of  Hanover  ;  and,  when  the  death  of  Anne,  and  the  fira- 
ness  of  the  Whigs,  had  defeated  the  m-.ichiuations  of  Boliiigkntah 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  with  the  resumption  of  his  ^osohi^ 
and  the  restoration  of  his  credit.  It  ought  not,  howdr^H*,  tok 
omitted,  that  he  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  rcturnin^t  pl^ 
viously  to  the  Queen's  decease,  for  the  express  pur|XMeof  liAf 
in  the  struggle  which  was  expected  to  ensue. 

Marlborough*  Isatter  years  were  inibittercd  by  disease  and  do- 
mestic calamity.  The  loss  of  two  daughters,  of  whoss  fWi^  Ai 
countess  of  Sunderland,  ap|>cars  to  have  been  a  pious  and  s^ 
complished  woman,  and  the  other,  the  cotiotess  of  Bridge«sfe>i 
is  describsd  as  ^  mild,  affectionate  and  dutiful/  mnsl  hi« 
wounded  him  deeply,  and  no  doubt,  accelerated  the  psraijtt 
seizure  which  soon  aVtei:  affected  him.  He  recoTered  from  tkii 
attack,  and  from  subsequent  ones,  and  retained  aconsidetabie  pa^ 
tion  of  mental  vigour  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  mgignid 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  lay  aside  his  first  intention  of  rcsiffsiiC 
his  active  employments.  His  speech  was  affecieu,  and  ashisap- 
pearauce  and  demeanor  must  have  exhibited,      lagbi 
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linder  a  initij^nted  aspect,  the  marks  of  disease,  it  was  the  effect  of 
adej^radino^  selfishness  in  those  who  had  influence  over  the  debili- 
tated mind  of  the  General,  that  he  was  allowed  to  carry  into  pub- 
lie  life,  the  shattered  relics  of  his  noble  form  and  his  nobler  mind* 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1722,  at  the  age  of  72. 

The  character  of  Marlborough  may  be  sufficiently  traced 
from  our  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  however,  indulge  our- 
selves ill  a  very  few  additional  observations.  He  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  that  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  public  stage.  Majestic  and  of  6aished 
beauty  in  his  person,  dignified  and  polished  in  his  manners  and 
address,  of  tranquil  temper,  and  oi*  consummate  self-command, 
he  was  fitted  by  nature  lor  a  negotiator  and  a  courtier.  His 
calm  and  prompt  good  sen^e,  and  his  peculiar  clearness  of  head, 
quaJi&ed  him  for  the  high  post  of  command,  and  for  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  business  which  he  was  able  to  manage  and  exe- 
cute apparently  with  perfect  ease ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
captain-general  and  the  prime  minister,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  Europe.  His  epistolary  correspondence  alone  might  seem  to 
have  been  the  busi^iess  of  a  diligent  life.  As  a  statesman  he 
was,  in  general,  actuated  by  large  views,  just  discrimination, 
and  a  vigt)rous  policy.  But  it  was  as  a  mihtary  comiuauder 
that  he  was  most  distinguished.  He  appears  to  have  Ueen  a 
consummate  master  of  stratagem  ;  his  marches,  his  choice  <jf  po- 
sitions, his  manoeuvres  in  the  field,  were  of  the  most  admir.ible 
kind.  We  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  gave  his  antagoui-ts  an 
advantage  over  him  by  an  error  in  this  respect.  In  action  he 
was  cool  and  intrepid,  observing  with  vigilant  eye  the  evolu- 
tions of  his  enemy,  and  availing  himself  with  promptitude  and 
decision  of  every  misjudged  movement.  In  a  word,  though 
opposed  by  the  best  generals  and  the  best  troops  of  the  most 
military  nation  in  Europe,  he  was  always  successful.  He  never 
fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a  town  which 
he  did  not  take.  He  baffled  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Vil- 
lars,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  commaml,  the  ground  that 
he  had  gained  was  rapidly  loi^t,  thougl\  guanied  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  Eugene. 

Of  his  faults  we  have  no  wish  to  speak  ;  but  thfe  better  fea- 
tures of  his  character  are  favourably  delineated  in  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Coxe^s  last  chapter. 

*  He  was  equally  regular  and  exemplary,  in  the  performance  of 
moral  and  religious  duties.  The  principles,  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
his  early  years,  were  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind ;  and  in  courts 
and  camps,  as  well  as  in  domestic  life,  he  exhibited  the  same  pious 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,    Hence,  he  was 
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punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  divine  officesi  a  frequeot  oommmii- 
canty  and  manifested  a  devotion,  fervent,  but  calm,  and  no  leai  le- 
mote  from  enthusiasm,  than  from  indifference* 

*  Though  brought  up  in  a  licentious  court,  and  seduced,  in  hii 
jouthy  by  evil  example,  he  maintained  an  inviolable  respect  for  the 
nuptial  union.  From  the  lime  oi  his  marriage  with  the  object  of  In 
affections,  he  resisted  every  temptation  of  courts  and  c»mp8 ;  and, 
amidht  all  the  calumnious  imputations  which  have  been  heaped  on lui 
memory,  the  u^gravatcd  malice  of  his  political  adversaries  nas  nefcr 
thrown  the  slightest  suspicion  on  his  conjugal  fidelity. 

'  The  operation  r)f  these  principles  was  not  only  felt  in  his  own  con- 
duct, but  extended  their  influence  to  Kh  family,  and  to  oil  wbowot 
subject  to  his  authority.  He  was  never  known  to  utter  an  indecant 
Word,  or  to  give  an  example  of  levity.  He  even  seyerely  rcpravsd 
those  who  presumed  to  offend  his  ears  with  loose  expressions^  and  lo- 
sented  them,  both  as  a  personal  affront,  and  as  an  act  of  immoiBlitj* 
He  discountenanced  the  slightest  degree  of  intemperance  or  licentioiii- 
ness,  and  laboured  to  impress  his  officers  and  troops  with  the  same 
sense  of  religion  which  he  himself  entertained.  Divine  seirice  wsi 
regularly  performed  in  all  his  fixed  camps,  both  morning  and  evening; 
and,  on  Sundai  s,  sermons  were  preached,  both  in  field  and  garrisan. 
Previous  to  a  battle,  prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  head  of  each  regi- 
ment ;  and  the  first  act,  after  a  victory,  was  a  solemn  Chanksgirjiw. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  his  own  example,  <*  his  camp/'  to  use  m 
words  of  his  biographer,  who  served  under  him,  ^*  resembled  nqoisC, 
well-governed  city.  Cursing  and  swearing  were  seldom  heard  amoag 
the  officers  ;  a  sot  and  a  drunkard,  was  the  object  of  scorn ;  and  tbs 
poor  soldiers,  many  of  them  the  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  n^oui  be- 
/came,  at  the  close  of  one  or  two  campaigns,  tractable,  civil,  leniibls^ 
and  clean,  and  had  an  air  and  spirit  above  the  vulgar/  " 

Vol.  III.  pp.  658-«0a 

Archdeacon  Coxe  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  his  ooiutiyy 
by  uiidcrtakinG^  and  executing  his  meritorious  task.  Tba  Ibv 
^ense  mass  of  Blenheim  papers,  and  every  accesaiblo  aoanse 
jof  information,  ))ubUshed  and  manuscript,  have  been  laboriooslj 
investig^ated,  and  the  (^nerai  results  are  fairly  staled.  We 
jcannot  indeed  compliment  Mr.  C.  on  having  produced  a  work 
pf  hii;:h  intellect  and  originality ;  vfe  cannot  rank  hia  Tolumci 
with  the  Greece  of  Miiford,  and  the  British  India  of  Mill;  nor 
can  we  conceal  uiir  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  of  his  roa« 
teriiils,  and  rather  h  ss  of  what  is  bis  own.  But  he  baa  pnefemd 
a  different  |)hin,  and  notwithstanding  what  appear  to  ua  the  miner 
deft  cts  of  the  work,  we  are  disposed  rather  to  feel  grateful  to 
bim  for  \\\iA  he  has  done,  and,  on  the  whole,  done  well,  than 
to  cavil  iit  his  oiijssions.  Portraits,  plans,  maps,  and  other 
grupUic  illuiitrations,  respectably  executed,  are  libeirtfijr  jutara* 
aperbed. 


[    S2T    3 

Art.  IL  Emmeline.  With  some  other  Pieces.  By  Mary  Bruntoii', 
Author  of  Self-Controly  and  Discipline.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Memoir  of  her  Life^  including  some  Extracts  from  her  Corre* 
spondence.    8yo.  pp.  195.     [Portrait.]     Edinburgh.     1819. 

rr^HIS  18  in  all  respects  a  highly  interesting  volume.     The 

-''    Memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brunton,  the   husband^ 

^hose  ^  happiness  it  was  for  twenty  years  to  watch  tlie  working^y 

*  and  to  aiil  th6  progress,  of  that  noble  mind*  of  which  these 

images  exhibit  the  history.  Mr.  Brunton  was  united  f o  Miss  Bill- 
bur  when  she  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  had  received  an 
invitation  to  reside  with  Viscountess  Wentworth  in  London,  but 
^  she  preferred  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  a  Scotch  parsonage.* 
Mr.  Brunton  was  then  stationed  at  Bolton,  near  Haddingtonr. 
While  resident  here,  two  East  Indian  wards  of  his,  became 
inraatef  of  the  family,  and  objects  of  Mrs.  Brunton*s  maternal 
^re. 

'  She  took  a  deep  interest  especially  in  their  religious  education  ; 
ftnd  in  instilling  into  them  the  principles  of  their  belief,  she  was  led 
very  carefully  to  re-examine  her  own.  For  this  important  work  she 
liad  greater  facilities  now,  than  she  had  enjoyed  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  she  applied  herself  to  it  with  all  characteristic  ardour, 
Through  the  grace  of  God,  it  gradually  led  her  both  to  the  '*  knbn^. 
ledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ;"  to  that 
^*  anchor  of  the  soul  sure  and  stedfast."  on  which  her  hope  leane4 
through  lile,  and  wa#  nobly  sustained  in  the  near  prospect  df  distolur 
tion.  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  our  Church  was  the  form  on  whicli 
ihe  grounded  her  instrqctions  to  her  young  pupils  ;  and  while,  witti 
anxious  and  successful  assiduity,  slic  accommodated  its  language  to 
their  capacity,  she  never  failed  to  speak  in  warm  admiration,  of  the 
vig(mr  and  condensation  of  drought  by  which  it  is  very  peculiarlj 
distinguished.'  p.  xiiL 

After  six  years,  *  tranquilly  and  happily  spent*  in  East 
JjOthian,  she  accompainied  hh.  Brunton  tQ  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1803.  ^ 

•  Hitherto/  says  her  affectionate  biographer,  *  she  does  not  seem 
to  have'been.  at  all  aware  of  the  strength  of  her  own  mind.  Out 
fpircle  of  acquaintance  was  smaU.  She  appeared  among  them 
scarcely  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  active  and*  prudent  young 
)iousewife ;  who  submitted,  with  the  roost  cheerfiil  good  humour,  to 
the  inconveniences  of  a  narrow  income ;  but  who  contrived,  by 
inethod  and  taste,  to  join  comfort  with  some  share  of  elegance  in  the 
whole  of  her  management.  Few  literary  people  were  within  ouf 
reach*  It  was  chiefly  with  me  that  she  talked  oi  wh*at  she  had  read,; 
'and,  as  some  of  the  subjects  were  new  to  her,  she  contracted,  far 
xnore  than  enough,  the  habit  of  speaking  ^s  a  pupil.' 

In  the  society  of  Edinburgh  ber  xnind  expanded^  and  she 
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gradually  arq\iired  a  consciousness  of  her  own  powers ;  '  hot 

*  tho  circumstance   which,   more  than   any  other  beyond  the 

*  ran|i;e  of  her  own  domestic  intercourse,  tended  both  to  deTelop 
'  her  intellect  and  to  establish  her  character,'  was  an  intimacy 
which  sht^  formed  with  a  lady  there,  in  her  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, with  whom  she  enjoyed  daily  intercourse  of  tlie  most 
intellifi^ent  and  confidential  description,  and  by  whom  it  appears 
she  was  stimulated  in  all  h(T  literary  pursuits. 

^'  Self-Contror'  was  bei^un  without  any  desisrn  on  the  part 
of  the  Author  that  it  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  Public,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  first  \olume  was  written  before  Hr. 
Brunton  knew  of  its  existence.  But  a?  the  manuscript  swelled 
beneath  her  hand,  encouraged  by  her  husband's  warm  approba- 
tion of  this  her  first  literary  production,  she  be^an  more  dift^ 
tinctly  to  contemplate  its  publicution,  paying  ^  uniformly  more 

*  regard,'    says  Dr.  B.    '  to  its   moral   usefulness  than  to  ite 

*  literary  character.'     *  The  work  was  printed  from  the  first 

*  copy.' 

In  a  letter  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Izett,  she  thus  lays  open  ber 
feelings  in  the  prospect  of  appearing  as  an  author. 

•  My  hopes  of  popular  favour  are  low — ^very  low  Indeed.  Of  t 
work  like  mine,  the  wise  and  the  good  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
judge.  Its  faults  are  not  such  as  will  recommend  it  to  the  vulgar.  It 
mat/  become  popular,  for  that  is  a  mere  lottery.  If  it  do»  be  assured, 
my  dear  friend,  its  faults,  of  which  it  has  many,  will  draw  down  the 
censure  of  those  who  are,  or  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  decide 
for  their  neighbours.  Now,  will  not  one  bitter  sarcasm  on  it,,  much 
more  on  its  author,  give,  you  more  real  vexation  than  the  praiie  of 
nine-tenths  of  novel  readers  will  give  you  pleasure  ?  I  judge  bj 
myself,  for,  while  I  have  little  pleasure  in  praise,  I  am  on  many 
subjects  keenly  alive  to  censure.  Many  a  person  less  generally  vain 
tlian  I,  has  felt  all  the  touchy  vanity  of  Authorship. 

*  But  I  am  positive  that  no  part — no,  not  the  smallest  part— of  my 
happiness  can  ever  arise  from  the  popularity  of  my  book,  furdicr 
than  as  I  think  it  may  be  useful.  I  would  rather,  as  you  wel 
know,  glide  through  the  world  unknown,  than  have  (I  will  not  caH 
it  enjoy)  fame,  however  brilliant.  To  he  pointed  at — to  be  notieed 
and  commented  upon — to  be  suspected  of  literary .  airs-— to  ba 
shunned,  as  literary  women  are,  by  the  more  unpretending  of  my 
own  sex ;  and  abhorred,  as  literary  women  are,  by  the  more  pretend 
ing  of  the  other  !«-My  dear,  I  would  sooner  exhibit  as  a  rope-dancer/ 
pp.  XXXV — xxxvi. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  friend,  she  discovert  aa 
amiable  and  exemplary  solicitude,  mingled  with  an  unaflBseted 
diffidence,  such  as  not  many  writers  of  novels,  we  apprehendy 
have  been  actuated  by. 

'  You  know,  my  dear  friendi  what  is  alone  necessary  to  make  the 
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feeblest  undertakingfl  prosper.  Join  with  me,  in  begging  for  all  xny 
undertakings  that  blessing,  which  in  itself  is  the  only  true  riches,  and 
which  bringeth  no  sorrow  with  it.  If  "  two  of  us  shall  agree  touch- 
ing any  thing  which  we  shall  ask,"  we  have  a  promise  that  it  shall  be 
granted.  Ask  with  me  that  our  Master  may  make  this  little  work 
of  mine  the  mean  instrument  of  His  glory,  by  promoting  virtue,  if 
it  be  but  in  one  heart.  Ask  for  me,  too,  that  the  sins  attending  its 
execution  may  be  pardoned ;  and  that  I  may  neither  be  elated  by  its 
success,  nor  fretted  by  its  failure  I 

'  Its  failure !  the  very  thought  makes  my  flesh  creep !  I  cannot 
express  to  you  what  a  fellow  feeling  I  have  now  with  the  poor 
wretches  whose  works  fall  dead  from  the  press.' 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  in  this  place  the 
question  of  the  tendency  of  religious  novels.  Of  the  excellence 
of  MrS.  Brunton's  design,  and  of  the  talent  displayed  in  its 
execution,  no  difference  of  opinion,  probably,  now  exists.  The 
object  of  the  tale  is  ^  to  shew  the  power  of  the  religious  prin* 
*  ciple  in  bestowing  self-command  ;  and  to  bear  testimony 
^  against  a  maxim  as  immoral  as  indelicate,  that  a  reformed 
^  rake  makes  the  best  husband.'  Its  success  exceeded  her  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  It  had  not  been  published  above  a 
month,  before  a  second  edition  was  called  for;  which  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  a  third.  But  she  shrunk  from  the  notoriety 
of  authorship,  and  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  work, 
regarded  its  being  discovered  to  be  hers,  as  a  misfortune. 

Discipline,  begun  at  tlie  suggestion  of  her  husband,  was  corn-* 
posed  far  more  slowly  and  with  more  labour  than  her  former 
novel;  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  appearance  of  VVaverley, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  she  was  enthusiastically  delighted, 
had  nearly  operated  as  a  fatal  discouragement  to  her  efforts, 
from  her  feeling  *  how  poor  her  own  sketches  appeared  beside 
^  those  of  that  masterly  work.'  The  following  extracts  from 
her  private  correspodence,  furnish  a  very  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  this  period. 

*  •  *  *  Ellen  comes  on  slowly ;  but  she  will  do  better  by  and 
by,  if  I  can  adhere  to  my  resolution  of  writing  a  little  every  day. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  now  feel  that  my  stock  of  wits,  such  as  it  w, 
b  not  properly  my  own  ;  but  it  is  under  the  control  of  a  higher 
power,  who  can  say,  '*  Go,  and  it  goeth  ;  or  come,  and  it  cometh." 
Vou  will  answer,  "  Have  you  not  Jong  thought  so  ?*'  Yes,  I  have 
long  believed  it,  but  now  y/eel  it.  Do  you  not  see  the  difference  ? 
Either  by  His  own  operations  on  the  soul,  or  by  His  providence 
ordering  matters  over  which  we  have  no  Cfmtro),  He  rules  our 
understanding — our  will — our  conscience — our  belief.  Oh!  then 
how  zealous  ought  we  to  be  in  asking  directioa,  since  He  can  afford 
it  such  a  variety  of  ways;  and  since  circumstances,  which  to  us 
appear  as  trivial  as  the  sport  of  flies,  may  by  Him  be  made  to 
accomplish  His  promise,  that  all  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
who  love  Him. 
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*  Tea  see  to  whom  the  success  of  Se]f-€ontrol  wat  ovruig*  1  horn 
I  may  lawfully  ask  a  blessing  for  this  thing  also !  It  would  be  imral 
to  enter  upon  a  work  of  years,  which  was  so  trivial,  or  uselev,  or 
unlawful,  that  I  could  not  ask  a  blessing  for  it.  But,  if  I  do  aak  ooey 
it  will  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  trifle  over  my  employment.  Tbt, 
other  began  as  pastime.  This  has  been  work  from  the  beginnoig.' 
pp.  Ixvi— Ixvii. 

•        #*#**««* 

'  As  for  my  religion,  I  allow  that  there  is  too  much  for  amusemcM. 
perhaps  for  good  taste ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  bate  you  one  iota« 
For  tne  great  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  procure  admission  for  tin, 
religion  of  a  sound  mind  and  of  the  Bible,  where  it  cannot  find 
access  in  any  other  form.  Yes  I  I  say  the  great  purpose  ;  for,  thdoglr 
I  love  money  dearly,  money  is  not  my  motive  for  writing  at  I  do  j 
not  for  the  complexion  and  sentiments  of  my  bookt*  Om  tho 
contrary,  I  am  quite  sure  I  might  make  twice  as  much  of  my  Ubour, 
if  1  could  bring  myself  to  present  to  the  public  an  em  flexMe  toit 
of  virtue — possessing  no  strong  support,  and  being,  indeed,  tMrluIlt 
to  need  any — instead  of  the  old-fashioned  erect  morali^p  wiuch 
*'  falls  not,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock.** '  p.  IxxTiiL 

Discipline  has  reached  a  third  edition,  but  it  is  now  in 
danger  of  sharing  the  usual  fate  of  novels,  how  excellent  tweiw 
their  tendency. 

Mrs.   Brunton  could  never  brini^  up  her  spirits  to  nUcu^ 
another  long  work.     Although  writini;  had  become  a  habit,  aM 
the  activity  of  her  mind  required  some  object  of  the  kind  upoM^ 
which  to  exert  itself,  she  grew  distrustful  of  her  poweis,  and 
her  spirits  began,  from  the  declining  state  of  her  health,  to  low. 
their  elasticity.     She  at  last  formed  the  design  of  writing  Mno 
shorter  narratives,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Domestic  Tales,**  bnl 
she  complains  of  being  at  a  loss  for  a  moral  on  whidi  to  fbond  ' 
a  tale  that  is  readable.     ^  A  lofty  moral,  too,*  she  adds,  *  b 

*  necessary  to  my  style  of  thinking  and  writing ;  and  really  it* 

<  is  not  easy  to  make  such  a  one  the  ground- work  of  any  story 

<  which  novel  readers  will  endure.* 

<  The  few  moral  lessons  which  our  English  fictions  profeM  to  tsscb^ 
are  of  the  humblest  class.  Even  Miss  Edgeworth's  seniitf  imi 
stooped  to  inculcate  mere  worldly  wisdom.  **  Patience  la  a  plaster 
for  all  sores'* — **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy**— .'<  A  penny  aafedjs«a 
penny  got" — seem  the  texts  which  she  has  embefiisbed  with  her 
fhrewd  observation  and  exquisite  painting  of  character*' 

At  length,  she  began  the  story  of  Emmeline,  the  scope  oC 
which  is  to  shew  ^  how  little  chance  there  is  of  happuiesB  whea 

*  the  divorced  wife  marries  her  seducer.*  Of  its  merits  iw 
shall  speak  presently.  The  remainder  of  the  Hemoir  is  csr.^ 
tremely  solemn  and  affecting.  Mrs.  Brunton  was  atroogb^ 
Impressed  with  a  presentiment,  not  wholly  groondlMS,  th^fisvi 


confinement  ^ould  prove  fatal,  and  under  this  belief,  she  conS' 
plated,  TvUh  the  utmost  fortitude  aud  tranquillity  of  mind, 
*  every  the  most  minute  preparation  for  her  great  change.*  la 
the  last  letter  which  she  ever  wrote,  slie  alludes  to  the  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  language  of  awe  and  resignation,  unmixed  with 
despondency.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  impressions 
like  these  to  seize  upon  the  mind  without  any  foundation,  and 
sometimes,  the  melancholy  foreboding  too  successfully  ensures 
its  own  fulfilment  in  its  effect  upon  the  sensitive  frame.  But 
Mrs.  Brunton^s  death  was  probably  in  no  degree  occasioned  bf 
any  effect  which  the  anticipation  of  danger  had  upon  her 
imagination.  For  a  few  days  she  seemed  to  be  recoveringp 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  the  violence  of  which  soon 
proved  fatal. 

Dr.  Brunton  has  laid  the  public  under  an  obligtition  to  him, 
by  publishing  the  unfinished  tale  of  Emmeline  ;  nor  has  he  beea 
misled  by  the  partiality  of  affection,  jn  pronouncing  it  equal  ia 
eloquence  and  power  to  any  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  former  \vritings«r 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  creditable  to  her  genius,  her  powers 
of  observation,  and  her  womanly  delicacy,  and  furuishes  a  lessoifr 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  Although  a  fragment,  the  tale 
b  sufficiently  developed  to  answer  its  moral  purpose,  and 
perhaps  the  Author^s  finishing  hand  could  hardly  have  ren- 
dered it  more  mournfully  impressive.  It  has  the  very  singular 
merit  of  exciting  a  very  powerful  sympathy  with  the  heroine^i 
without  betraying  us  into  the  weaknesss  of  extenuation  in 
respect  to  the  baseness  of  her  criminality.  We  feel  at  once  pity 
for  her  guilt,  and  complacency  in  her  punishment.  The  io«« 
cidents  are  few  and  simple ;  the  interest  arises  from  the  de« 
scnription  of  Emmeline^s  situation  on  6nding  herself  the  bride  of 
De  CUiTord,  for  whom  she  had  forsaken  an  attached,  a  worthy, 
sad  as  she  is  stung  to  the  heart  to  find,  a  generous  husband. 
Instead  of  giving  any  outline  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  giving  an  extract  or  two,  as  specimens. 

*  **  And  that  spire  on  the  little  rising  ground,  where  the  sun  shines 
•0  brightly—  ?** 

« *«  Is  Euston  Church.** 

*  •*  Is  there  a  village  ?'* 

^  **  O  yes — you  are  the  lady  of  a  pretty  large  manor,  Emmeline-— 
you  may  play  the  Lady  Bountiful  upon  a  great  scale."  . 

*  Through  the  close  lanes,  and  across  the  short  cropt  green  of  this 
ytUage,  the  travellers  passed  undisturbed,  though  not  imobserved* 
The  labourer  dropped  his  mattock  to  stare  listlessly  at  the  equipage ; 
the  old  pauper,  who  was  breaking  stones  on  the  road,  gazed  after  it 
with  a  vague  dislike  to  any  change  at  Euston ;  the  widow,  who 
looked  from  the  porch  of  the  dame  school,  sighed  over  the  recoUco 
turn  of  the  good  Lady  de  Clifford ;  the  l^ht  damsel,  who  performed 
tbe  part  of  miUioer  at  Euston,.  took  a  ramiliar  view  of  the  bride's 
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Iravclling  bonnet,  eccretly  exulting  that  ^he  should  no  loogcr  bi 
awed  by  the  vinuc,  us  »'i;llaE  by  tiic  TdLik.  ol'  her  supe:  on;  udlh 
well■(l^c^sl.'d  gLMtluunman,  wbu  nar  lo|]i:ig  at  the  clean  ntkod 
wiiiclon-  of  the  itfttory  parlour,  lus^i'il  ^i;ui  bridled  at  the  oonoofl^ 
itess  (if  being  fjr  once  entitled  to  look  down  upon  the  I^dj  of  de 
Manor. 

■  Among  all  the  gazer*,  one  heart  only  was  touched  tritfa  gntkr 
feeling  towards  poor  Emincline-  The  old  curate,  as  he  bowed  ha 
gmy  bead  to  De  Clinbvd,  gUuice^;  cj.iipussionately  on  the  brik 
**  God  help  tbee !  poor  thing,"  thought  he; — "  so  young,  and^ 
K>  wicked !     God  help  thee  !"  '  pp.  2Q — 27. 

Various  incidents  arise,  Id  amken  in  De  Clifford  remm 
and  suNpicion  ;  in  Einiueline.  (hi;  t'eiln^  of  hnmilintion,  tbo^^ 
not  of  ri']>en(ttnoe ;  but  still,  tlit;  lovers  forget  in  the  mooMBtflf 
endearment,  their  tiaiisitury  disquietntles. 

*  And  all  around  breathed  peace.  The  toils  of  the  harrcat  «■* 
ended.  The  woods  were  silent.  Tlie  birds  had  ceased  their  waW 
ling;  all  but  the  confiding  redbreast,  whose  solil^rj- song  now  ba^ 
to  be  heard  near  the  dwellings  of  man.  The  morning-amofcea  cnft 
low  along  the  frosty  meadow,  llic  moon  glided  all  day  like  ■ 
silvery  cloud  through  the  cold  clear  fky.  The  cattle  lay  qvs^ 
ruminating  in  the  fields,  their  breath  floating  round  tliem  in  a  TapBiy 
veil.  In  the  utillness  of  evening,  you  might  bear  the  aingla  W 
drop,  to  join  its  fellows  which  the  froFt  had  scattered  an  the.craaa^ 

'  Amidst  their  own  sheltering  wondi^  and  pei.ceful  gfm&i,  tkt 
proprietors  of  Luston  were  seduded  from  the  world — that  waHl 
which  t'urnishcs  ro  much  of  the  busincjs  of  the  niulUtade.  "An 
were  lonsL'd  from  the  bandu  of  relationship,  from  the  courtcaica  at 
neighbourhood,  from  the  interchange  of  (;ood  ufaces,  from  the  ifr 
tcrruptinns  of  the  idle,  and  the  flutter  of  the  busy.  *''And'bek 
so,"  said  the  lovers — for  they  were  still  lovers — "  we  ah'all  be  Ac 
world  to  each  other," 

'  On  one  side  the  resolution  was  fulfilled — De  CliRbrJ  was  ctct 
thing  to  Hmmelinc.  Depending  upon  him  for  all  her  pb'JSUTCt, 
finding  in  his  will  her  sole  aim  and  purpose,  she  clunz  to  hitnool^ 
the  uiore  fur  the  desertion  of  every  other  stay.  'Ait  lore,  be 
society,  his  protection,  even  his  authority,  daily  endearuil  him  lu  iIk 
gentle  depending  Emmeline;  and  her  attiichment  became,  if  pM* 
sible,  more  fervent,  than  when,  in^vil  hour,  she  lacrifieud  to  it  a"  tbit 
is  most  precious  in  time  and  in  eternity.  While  be  wat  iiresctit,  Al 
saw,  she  heard  only  De  Clifford.  The  moments  of  his  absence  ware 
a  dreary  blank  in  her  being  ;  the  soimd  of  his  returning  step  catit 
her  heart  leap  light. 

*  lint  love, — successful  love,  at  least, — though  it  may  be  the  bad- 
ness of  woman,'  can  never  be  more  than  the  pastime  of  man.  De 
CiitTord  was  a  soldier,  uccustomeil  to  all  the  rousing  inlcicsts  of  av. 
These  interests  had  given  place  to  an  overpowering  piih^ion,  wlriffi 
had  filled,  and  perhaps  delig^ited,  such  a  mind  the  more  tor  il»  itnu* 
glcs,  its  dangers,  and  its  guilt.  These  rapidx  in  the  tide  of  life  were  iMf 
and  all  was  still.    All  who  have  watched  the  Bub«iding  torrent,  BbM 
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liow  apt  it  18  to  itagnate.  Perhaps  the  most  difficnk  problem  in  the 
management  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  fill  the  void  which  is  left  there 
by  the  accomplishment  of  supreme  desire.  The  want  of  something 
to  wish,  has  oppressed  many  a  heart  beside  his  who  wept  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  One  sentiment  alone  there  is,  important  enough 
to  occupy,  vast  enough  to  fill,  lofty  enough  to  elevate,  excellent 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  souL— -But  of  this  De  Clifford  thought 
not ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  despised  the  humiliation,  and 
abhorred  the  self-denial  necessary  to  make  it  his  own. 

<  «(  What  shall  we  do  to-day,  Emmeline  ?"  was  the  question  he 
often  asked  as  they  lingered  over  the  breakfast-table,*-question  of 
eril  omen  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  asks  it !  **  To-day  we  must 
do  so  and  so,'*  is  the  language  of  happiness ;  for  it  is  the  language  ci 
activity, — of  duty. 

*  Emmeline  was  not  the  best  person  to  answer  thb  application ; 
for  she  could  devise  pleasure,  but  not  invent  business,  De  Clifford's 
only  employment  which  deserved  the  name  was  his  professional 
studies— an  employment  fVom  which  Emmeline  was  necessarily 
excluded.  Then  he  would  ride  out  without  an  object,  or  wander  in 
his  grounds  till  he  was  tired ;  then  he  would  return  to  the  society  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  till  he  was  tired  of  that  too. 

*  Perhaps  the  arrival  of  the  newspaper  set  him  once  more  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  armies,  or  conjecture  their  next  movement. 
Thus  occupied,  he  sometimes  scarcely  noticed  the  presence  of  Em« 
meline,  except  when  her  silver  voice  roused  ^im  to  an  attempt  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

*  To  her,  on  the  contrary,  bis  presence,  even  when  he  was  occupied  i 
and  silent,  gave  a  secret  inexpressible  satisfaction;  and  while  she 
drew  her  work-table  close  to  his  side,  she  almost  forgot  the  mournful 
thoughts  that  haunted  her  in  his  absence ; — ^forgot  that  she  was  an 
outcast  from  society — an  alien  from  her  father— 4i  mother  bereft 
of  her  children. 

*  They,  who  are  weary  of  themselves,  rarely  give  the  true  name 
to  their  disorder.  They  have  commonly  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
ascribe  their  uneasmess  to  something  which  has  less  connection  with 
self-reproach.  Many  a  sincere  wish  did  De  Clifibrd  send  towardb 
his  revered  mother  and  his  beloved  sister ;  but  many  a  sigh,  too,  did 
be  fiscribe  to  their  absence,  which  belonged  rather  to  ennui.  He 
etfl],  however,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  make  no  concession 
to  them;  nor  aid  he  even  give  utterance  to  his  regret,  though  he 
Celt  much,  and  fancied  more.  *^  Just  as  they  please,"  was  lui  his 
smiwer  to  Emmeline's  mournful  comments  upon  their  long  absence 
end  obstinate  silence. 

^  Emmeline  tried  to  borrow  part  of  his  spirit  to  support  her  under 
the  neglect  of  her  defu*  and  early  friends.  **  Surely,"  she  thought^ 
they  need  not  have  add^d  their  part  to  the  slights  thrown  on  me. 
The  world  would  have  excused  De  Clifford's  mother  and  sister  for 
ebewing  some, countenance  to  his  wife !  One,  too,  whom  they  once  '  • 
pMftssed  to  esteem !  And,  though  I  were  ever  so  unworthy,  ought , 
tbiff  to  renounce  De  Clifford-*-De  Clifford,  who,  but  for  me,  would  ' 
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have  been  the  pride  of  hit  family,  ■■  he  U  ^aadF    IFlka 

realW  hsTe  the  heart  to  abandon  nim,  why  (b        i  l  MBg  for  ihm  t 

'  Vet  Kmmuline  did  long  fur  ttiem  I  Often  Mid  often  aibta 
aloop,  ahe  tliousht  of  their  iriendiihipBhewa  in  herdajsof  iAtocnM 
till  the  tear*  tnckied  down  her  cheeki.  '"  T  hate  do  friaad  eatid 
now.'  she  oaid,  "  but  thee,  dear  De  CliBbrdl  I  ncvnr  cm  te 
another ;  for  good  women  will  not  be  mj  friendit  and  I  in 
wicked,"  •  pp.  52—58. 

The  sequel  ix  exquisitely' affecting,  and  yet  therm  ii  bo  tn|^ 
colouring ;  it  ia  the  pure  truth  of  nature.  It  in  jwt  aaA  i 
story  as  CrMte  would  hive  delighted  to  teU.;  but  Ite  mrii 
not  bavc  toM  it  so  simply,  and  with  so  mndi  fiNniaine  6A| 
It  is  all  the  better  for  not  ending  la  a  catattropbu. 

The  Volume  contains  some  pleasing  extraota  firam  sjan 
of  a  visit  to  Euglantl.  The  contrast  betweea  tta  ftalvM  ■ 
North,  and  (hose  of  Ijouih  Britain,  as  it  atnick  the  km  Tb 
Teller  on  her  return,  is  thus  described. 

'  I  uied  to  think  Penrith  a  pretty  place,  when  I  enoe  lo  it  fliaA 
aortb.  Now,  even  the  valley  nmnd  it  ia  Scotch ;  the  flrida  an  In 
and  angular,  the  grass  brown,  the  woods  darii  and  hiowab,  isdni 
single  trees  stuntod.  Farewell,  green  fields  and  rurWt  nllifal- 
Farewell,  waring  fences,  and  featneiy  woods,  and  floweiy  oNtsMSh 
Bat  welcome,  mine  own  rugged  Scotland  1  where,  ihougb  al)  v  IM 
and  ni^edi  every  thing  becpealu  improremcDt,  industry,  inieDttW 
independence  in  the  poor,  end  enterprise  in  the  rich.  TbtEa^ 
villas  repose  on  velvet  lawns,  which  the  giant  oak  aod  the  IhxaU 
chemnt  dapple  with  their  broad  shadows.  Ours  stand  sqnare  ■ 
ungraccfnl  on  ienty  6eldi,  inclosed  by  parti  lei  ograms  ^ficsi  h 
ours  are  tenanted  by  their  owners,  and  the  best  feelines  and  the  ta 

§rinciplea  of  human  nature  find  exercise  there;  while  the  «" 
England  are  either  altogether  deserted,  or  irJiabited  by  mcnii 
land  stewards.  Our  fields  boast  no  beautyj  either  of  form  or  eula* 
but  ihey  are  at  once  frugally  and  liberally  collivated,  and  every  ya 
makes  new  eDcroachments  on  the  barrennMs  of  DSXare.  Out  ■> 
tagea  range  In  vile  rows,  flanked  with  {ug-styes,  and  fraotcdv 
duogbins ;  but  our  cottagers  have  Bibles,  and  can  read  tb^n  t  f 
■re  poor,  but  they  are  not  naupcn.    la  wme  of  the  i     '    " 

parishes  of  Englanid  we  found  more  ihka  half  of  the  poi^ 

ceiving  cAortfy  ( if  I  may  so  prostitnCe  the  word !  ]  from  the  rt. 
der.  £verymi!e  in  Scotland  shows  you  new' houses,  new  fields 
plsntailons.  In  England  every  thing  i*  old  :  and  (his  is  ooei 
cause  of  its  beauty— 'trees,  grass,  cottages,  all  arc  in  maturS^,  i 
in  decay.  The  first  voung- plantation  of  anyesient  which  I  ofea. 
in  Cnghind,  wus  on  the  bwders  of  the  New  rore«t ;  and  in  the  « 
em  counties,  I  scarcely  saw  one  new  cottage,  unleaS  in  the  d  ~ 
hood  of  large  towns.  *  *  **     pp.  166,  167- 

•  The  road  to  Edinborgb  is  right  Seatdit  dwii|h-Ma|^JI 
dreary,  it  is  judicioos  and  substantiu.  But  oh  I  is  q  aaiiMMni  V 
mally  bare  this  country  seems,  after  four  ^aianMlhfi 

'*  nncrj  England  I"    I  sigh  over  the  tbp  mWlSSm 
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ressions  on  visiting  mother  Scotland,  as  Shem  and  Japhet  did 
:  their  parent !  No  wonder  if  we  be  a  reflecting,  frugal  race  1  the 
images  of  spring-  and  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  never  intrude 
n  us,  suggesting  frolic  and  profusion !  No  wonder  if  we  be  hos- 
ble !  where  one  eternal  winter  constantly  reminds  us  to  draw  to* 
let  and  be  social/     pp.  168,  169. 

.  IIL  1.  The  Scriptural  Unity  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  illustrated 
td  recommended  .•  a  Sermon,  preached  in  College-street  Chapely 
dinburgh,  on  Occasion  of  the  fifth  annual  Meeting  of  the  Congre- 
itional  Union  for  Scotland.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw.  8vo.  pp.  46. 
817. 

rhe  Duty  (^  Christian  Churches  in  Reference  to  the  Admission  of 
fembersf  a  Sermon,  preached  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Mi- 
bters  and  Churches.    By  Robert  Winter,  ]>.D.    8vo.  pp.  88. 
rice  Is.  6d« 

}Uigations  to  the  Ohseroanee  of  the  Lofd^s  Supper  i  a  Sermon, 
*eached  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and  Chafchos* 
y  Henry  Forster  Border,  M.A.  Published  at  the  Request  of  th0 
finisters.    8vo.  pp.  82.    Price  Is.  6d.     1819. 

The  Importance  of  Peace  and  Union  to  the  Churches  of  Christy  and 
e  best  Means  of  promoting  them:  a  Sermou  preacHeil  at  Christ- 
lurch,    before    the    Meeting  of   the    AssuciuLed.  independent  •,. 
hurches  of  Hampshure.    By  Samuel  Sleigh.  Svo.  pp.  40.  ,  Piice  ^ 
\.    1818. 

ROM  the  pile  of  Sermons  which  ia  constantly  accumulatinp 
upon  our  table,  we  have  selected  these  for  notice,  not  only 
being  in  themselves  severally  entitled  to  perusal,  but  as 
ingupon  one  common  8ubj«ct  which  wo  are  happy  to  fitil  !s  ' 
ling  increased  attention  with  the  religious  public  *,  we  tneani 
Scriptural  constitution  and  discipline  of  Christian  congre-  ' 
ons.  There  are  several  points  which  are  far  from  having; 
Aved  the  full  discussion  that  is  requisite  to  clear  away  the 
ilexity  and  confusion  of  ideas  attaching  to  mixed  questions 
J^ract  truth  and  practical  expediency.  Protestant  Dis* 
era  have  hitherto  hM  too  much  to  do  in  defending  from  en- 
icUment  their  reliif^iou^s  privileges,  to  feel  at  sufficient  leistire, 
laps,  to  examine  very  minutely  into  the  internal  structure  of 
r  inatitutious.  The  tenacity  with  which  a  besiec^ed  garrison 
Elites  every  inch  of  gronud  with  the  invader,  is  not  propor- 
ed  to  the  separate  importance  or  strength  of  each  particular 
iftioB^  but  springs  frond  feeling  thiit  at  «ach  point  the  whole 
16  is  at  stake,  if  the  enemy  can  be  beaten  off/ it  may  prove 
edient  to  abandon  nom^  part  of  the  ground  which  was  at  the 
»  90  obstinately  uiaii»tain?d,  and  to  re-coastmct  at  other  points 
<4d  fortifications.  While  the  contest  lay  simply  between 
•oopalians  and  Presbytef  iansj  and  the  main  question  between 
n  was,  which  form  of  ^btirch  government  should  obtain  the 

»  £  S 
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ascendency  in  the  state,  it  was  perfectljf  natural  and  expedkn^ 
that  each  party  should  stickle  for  the  juM  dixnnum  of  all  and 
every  part  of  the  immaculate  system  which  it  fought  for.    To 
have  given  up  a  hair^s  hreadth,  on  the  plea  of  accommodajfioBy 
would,  it  was  felt,  have  been  to  betray  the  cause.    The  enemy 
would  have  entered  through  that  breadii    and   beoome  tM 
masters  of  the  citadel.     To  this  day  there  are  many  adhereoti 
of  these  two  rival  forms  of  polity,  who  please  themeelves  id  ima- 
gining that  they  and  their  Church  lie  impregnably  intrendied 
within  the  lines  of  Divine  right,  and  who  would  tremble  to  tnnt 
their  opinions  to  any  other  species  of  defence.    It  was  worth 
the  losmg  of  a  bishopric,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  pbraMi 
*  The  Divine  right  of  constables/*    It  illustrates  by  a  etittke^of 
exquisite'  satire,  the  empty  nature  of  that'  arrogaot  pretoBoe 
which  so  long  founded  the  arbitrary  daims  of  despotism  iipoQ 
the  perversion  of  Scripture.    The  ju8  divinum  of  ecclesiastiad 
office  bearers,  admits  of  a  similar  illustration:  it  is  the  Diviae 
right  of  peW'Opener§.    It  is  time  that  these  expedients  of  ooo- 
.troversy  were  abandoned.    At  all  events,  Protestant  Dissentcn 
ought  by  this  time  to  feel  themselves  secure  'enough^  and  strong 
enough,  in   their  main    position,  the  total   independenos   m 
Christian  Churches  on  the  secular  authority,  to  enter  upon  tlis 
fearless  examination  of  the  constitution  and  order  of  their  so- 
cieties ;  and  if  time  has  in  any  respect  dilapidated  the  ediSee 
raised  by  their  forefathers,  or  if  injurious  innovations  have  crept 
IB,  or  if  any  signs  of  error  or  ipistake  have  been  detected  hj  ex- 
perience, in  the  original  fabric,  they  are  peculiarly  bound  to  svpil 
themselves  of  the  advantageous  opportunities  they  possess  Ibr 
repairing  and  perfecting  their  religious  institutions. 

Perhaps,  the  most  popular  objection  against  tlie  schesM  of 
Congregational  Church- Government,  or  what  is  fiunilinrlyy  Wt 
we  think  unhappily  termed  Independency,  is  the  abac!pee  of 
Visible  Unity,  or,  more  properly,  of  Totaiiiy  in  the  sjbIcbIi 
owing  to  the  various  parts  not  being  summed  up  in  sdsse  sJd« 
mate  authority.  \Sle  know  that  we  express  the  feidincs  sf 
many  pious  members  of  the  Establishment,  in  spedifying  this  v 
the  main  prejudice  against  the  }K)lity  of  the  Dissenters,  neis 
is  among  us  no  supieme  ordaining  and  excommunicating  poller; 
for  this  is  M/hat  such  an  authority  comes  to.  Our  dranms  iff 
all  independent  of  each  other,  free  alike  from  redprpcd,  slil 
from  any  common  control ;  while  our  ministers  are  self-eonstftblsl 
and  absolute.  It  is  easy  to  reply  to  this,  that  we  do  ndiM 
answerable  for  any  deficiency  in  the  policy  by  which,,  sk^lt 
ap|>eara  to  us,  the  Di?ine  Head  of  the  Church  has  ioitemhi 
that  it  should  be  governed ;  that  we  do  not  oursdVes  ejipe^ltrti 

-'*  "■    ■  ■        ' ■ •'*  V 
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any  Uiconvenieiice  r^ultiQ;^  from  the  absence  of  this  sapreme 
oraaining  and  excommunicating  officer;  that  admitting  the  pro- 
priety of  the  application  of  the  term  self-constituted,  to  ministers 
not  receiving  from  such  a  Power,  their  ordination,,  self-consti- 
tuted authonty  unarmed  with  secular  weapons,  is  a  non-entity  till 
its  pretensions  are  recognised;  and  when,  on  the  ground  of 
moral  evidence,  they  are  recognised,  the  term*  self-constituted 
applies  no  longer.  These  things  have  been  s&id,  and  they  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  fairly  answe|red»  Probably  we  shall,  at 
no  distant  period,  have  to  advert  to  these  subjects  more  at  large. 
But  for  the  present  we  wish  to  remark  that,  with  regard  ta  that 
want  of  unity  of  correspondence  which  fonns  the  substance  o^ 
the  objection  referred  to,,  the  practice,  if  not  thesentimentsof  Dis* 
senters,  may  possibly  stand  m  some  need  of  serious  re-conside-  • 
ration,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether^  or  not,  there  b  any 
defect  in  our  system,  answering  to  the  allegation. 

It  appears  that  the  first  enunciation  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  by 
Mr.  Wardlaw,  gave  ^reat  umbrage  in  Scotland.  In  that  part 
of  the  empire,  there  exists  a  very  peculiar  sensitiveness  on  toy 
point  of  church-government)  and  CangregationcUUm  is  a 
monster  held*  in  much  greater  dread  and  abhorrence  by  good 
Presbyterians  nuie,  than  either  the  surplice  or  the  scarlet-co* 
loured  livery.  Presbyterians,  north  of  the  Tweed,  look  uppn 
their  Independent  neighbours,  with  much  the  same  degree  of 
fraternal  feeling,,  that  EpiscojNilians  do  south  of  the  same  boun- 
dary. Mr.  Wardlaw  is  scarcely  exempted  by  the  elevation  of 
his  character,  from  the  operation  of  this  corporation-jealousy. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  hpw  such  a  subject  could  give  offence 
to  any  one,  either  in  the  first  mention  of  it,  or  from  th^  way  ia 
yvhich  the  Preacher  has  treated  it.  It  is  a  subject  which  he 
selected  because  he  conceived  it  had  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  Dissenters  themselves,  and  also  because  he  wished  to  take 
the  opportunity  of 

*  informing  others  of  those  Scriptural  principles  by  which  such 
Churches  are  connected  with  one  another,  and  of  thus  wiping  away  a 
reproach  frequently  thrown  upon  them,  and  for  which  their  conduct 
has  too  often  aflR}raed  occasion ;  I  mean,  the  reproach  of  disunion^— 
-—of  the  want  of  any  bond  of  visible  association  and  brotherhood,'    . 

It  is  neoessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  what  constitutes 
this  visible  union  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so  de« 
sirable.     Is  it  a  mere  chimera,  or  is  it  both  a  practical  and  a  ^ 

•  practicable  reality  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  possible  as  a  visible 
union  between  a  number  of  distinct  societies,  otherwise  than  by 

'means  of  a  government  common  to  them  all,  or  to  which  all  are 
subordinated.  The  opponents  of  the  Congregational  system 
maintain  that  there  is  not ;  that  government  is  tlie  only  bond  of 
mocSil  union  in  religious,  as  well  as  in  civil  politics ;  and  that 
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societies  cao  he  visibly. united  in  no  oilier  way.  If  by  unioa  \m 
ineant  the  es8eiitial  toial  ooenesa  of  a  unit,  sucli  a  propoiiitioii 
"woulrl  amount  to  no  nioiv  than  thi%  tha*.  a  number  of  clistinct 
soi'ieties  could  not  be  united  into  one  society,  but  ^y  becoming 
one  society  :  a  most  e^iifying  truiHrn  I  Biit  thcuy  seeing  that  by 
no  conci*ivab1e  possiiiilily,  one  coioinou   ij^overnment,   or'  one 

feueral  form  of  {government,  could  be  extended  to  all  the  ao- 
nowled&fed  Christian  ^^ocietictj  of  which  ihe  Church  UniYemalil 
composed,  it  must  follow,  upon  this  principle,  that  the  Chnrcb 
pf  Christ  is  insubceptible  pf  unity. 

If  union  and  a  common  government  were  terms  coiiTcrtibl^ 
or  ideas  necessarily  associated,  it  would  certiunly  be  deairaUe  to 
comprise  under  one  external  form  of  polity  as  larfi^  a  union  ^ 
churches  as  possible.  But  the  very  notion  of  union  exclude! 
Uiat  of  unity,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  supposes  that  there  aie 
several  units,  a  plurality  of  essentially  distinct  onee*  nmoof 
"^hom  the  correspondence  of  union  subsists.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing, therefore,  after  a  visible  union  among  the  Churches  of  Chiii(| 
which  shall  constitute  them  externally,  by  one  common  goveiiH 
ment,  or  otherwise,  one  society,  but  such  a  union  as  shall  coant 
with  their  being  separate  societies ;  and  if  so,  there  should,  seeoi 
to  be  nothing  in  the  independence  of  Christian'  Churolies  19 
itself  considered,  taking  that  phrase  in  its  usual  aooeptatiohy  9$ 
Jn  the  smallness  and  multiplicity  of  the  septions  into  i^bicb  the 
visible  Church  by  this  means  becomes  subdivided,  which  in  the 
least  militates  against  their  being,  in  the  sense  we  are  seeUngfer 
as  the  true  one,  united. 

That  union  whicii  Mr.  Wardlaw  is  anxious  to  reoommead 
between  Congregational  Churches,  *  has  not  the  remotest  eoftr 
'  uexion  with  government  or  discipline.*  With  regard  to  't^ 
particular  associatiuu  referred  to  in  his  title-page,  he  iutiiniisiis 
that  ^  nothing  relative  to  the  internal  management  of  die 
^  Churchcb*  which  it  comprises,  ^  is  ever  mentioned  of  alliide4 
*  to  at  its  meetings.' 


*  Were  the  slightest  approach,  indeed/  he  adds,  '  ever  to  ha 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind,  all  cousiiicnt  Independents  thould  ^■^w^y 
to  put  it  down.  1  should  be  among  the  first,  in  these  circiiiii||aBca[|| 
tp  vote  for  its  nbolitioa.' 

It  i*^  of  the  high?«t  importance,  therefore,  that  thin  9iil(^ 
should  be  clearly  unilerstoorl,  for  even  among  Pissentera  thiMi' 
selves,  it  is  very  possible  liiat  some  noiioa  of  syiKHllcaLpowar 
may  mingle  itself  with  (heir  ideas  of  a  union  or  atapciaUoB  df 
Churches.  The  combination  of  pastors  may  in  their  mioda  u* 
sensibly  substitute  itself  for  the  cono^rrt,  and  reeiprooal  aid,  aa^ 
fellowship  of  Christian  societies.  But  this  woqUl  be  oooqiiiaM^i 
and  not  union ;  it  vrould  be  the  erection  of  a  power  of  pVeotan 
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the  same  species  as  is  assumed  by  our  oppodeilts  to  beneoessarr 
in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  Congregpi(i(>nalGh>verDinent';  and 
how  modest  and  plausible  soey^r  its  origin  and  its  jirofes^ 
object,  it  would  indeed  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  beif-eonsti- 
tuted  and  intrusive.  If  once  ecclesiastical  power  is  to  be  8ub«> 
mitted  to,  it  is  a  poor-spirited  policy  to  abridge  it  of  any  of  th^ 
splendours  of  soverei«^oty:  once  set  out  upon  this  path,  it  19 
never  worth  while  to  stop  short  of  Home. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  refoarked,  that  if  this  ptfeutfo-union,  in« 
stead  of  being  avowedly  Presbyterian  or  Synodicai,  should  con* 
sist  of  delegated  officers  in  conjunction  with  their  ministers,  and 
should  thus  approach  to  something  like  m  elective  council,  the 
-ca^  will  not  be  materially  altered.  If  the  object  of  this  union 
\>e  essentially  government,  the  whole  cause  of  Independency  is 
given  up,  and  it  becomes  us  either  to  deprecate  such  union,  or 
to  tread  back  with  penitence  our  steps,  and  entreat  to  be  received 
again  into  the  fold  of  Episcopacy.  A  Paper  lies  before  us,  tJk 
^hich,  as  it  is  a  printed  paper,  we  conceive  there  can  be  no  in- 
delicacy in  adverting,  which  purports  to  contain  a  plan  for  com^ 
bining  the  energies  of  associated  churches,  by  means  of  de^ 
legates,  of  preciselv  this  objectionable  description.  The  ^^  Re- 
^'  solutions  by  which  it  is  introduced,  declare  indeed,  thougli 
with  a  rather  suspicious  qualification,  that  *  those  views  of 
^  Church   Government   usually  denominated  Independent  or 

*  Congregational — appear  to  this  meeting  to  be  %tipon  the  whote^ 

*  mbrei  Scriptural  than  any  other.*  Doubtless,  this  hesritatinr 
and  cautious  opinion  was  dictated  by  a  studious  investigation  ^ 
the  nicely  balanced  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  long  agitated 
controversy  6n  Church  government,  as  the  result  of  which^ 
these  candid  Nonconformists  (Oh,  that  we  were  all  such!)  &re 
agreed,  that  upon  the  whohy  the  Congregational  form  is — not 
quitei  Scriptural  indeed,  for  in  that  ease  why  this  attempt  to 
supply  its  aeficiency  ? — but  '*  more  Scriptural  than  any  other.* 

*  The  Design'  of  the  Association  is  stated  in  the  following 
t^ms: 

'  1.  To  introduce  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  into  those  towns 
and  villages  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  whose  iunabitants  have  either 
ao  opportunity,  or  but  an  inadequate  one,  of  enjoying  tbb  prbnAeg^ 
either  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  or  among  any  other  de- 
nomination of  evangelical  dissenters. 

^ '  2.  To  assist  as  our  means  shall  enable  us,  either  bv  pecuniaiV 
aid,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  help»  congregations  in  this  Union  whida 
af  e  in  circumstances  of  poverty  or  difficulty. 

^  S.  To  guard  the  rights  of  conscience  within  our  own  denona- 
nation,  and  by  legal  po^sasures  to  resist  the  invasion  of  them  either  by 
violence  or  craft. 

*  4u  To  afford  mutual  adoiee  in  eate*  qfdri/e  and  dkinon. 

^  Bf  To  encoun^  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worsh^  wbm 


\  • 
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they  are  necessary;  to  discourage  the  buiUUng  of  tuck  as  mre 

Azry  ;  and  to  maintain  the  purity  and  respedamUly  of  out  denomSmoAm^ 
by  discountenancing  unholy  or  erroneous  ministers^ 

*  6.  To  support  each  other  in  the  faith,  the  holioess,  and  th«  hope 
of  the  Gospel ;  to  promote  brotherly  love ;  and  to  provoke  to  seal  and 
good  works. 

*  And  in  order  to  give  efiect  to  this  design,  we  hereby  earmtdf 
recommend  that  in  every  case  of  difficulty  and  discontent,  either  be- 
tween a  minister  and  his  people,  or  between  one  part  of  the  people 
and  the  other,  where  matters  cannot  be  peaceably  adjusted  Dj  m 
church  itself,  to  ask  the  opinion^  and  soliat  the  advice  of  the  Aiaoci- 

ATED  BODY. 

*  And  we  also  agree  that  in  every  building  case,  for  which  it  mE 
he  necessary  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  asaociation,'-  the  probeMe  e>» 
pense  shall  be  stated  to  them,  and  their  recommendation  obtained 
before  the  erection  is  commenced.* 

Then  follows  the  head — '  The  Funds.  There  shall  be  aooa* 
*  tribution  annually  made,*  and  so  forth. 

We  think  we  can  anticipate  the  surjirise  which  Mr.  Ward- 
lace,  as  well  as  many  of  our  readers,  will  feel,  a  aurprlae  not 
unmingled  with  other  sensations  which  we  forbear  to  speriff,  at 
tlie  perusal  of  the  above  extract  from  this  precious  ctociiflient. 
Most  of  the  names  which  are  prefixed  to  the  ciroular^  are 
sufiicientlv  obscure  never  to  have  reached  the  eara  of  ear 
•Scottish  friends;  but  there  are  one  or  two  individuaki  off  whose 
ahare  in  the  plan  it  is  difficult  to  e^ve  any  explanatioD^  becaan 
.tlieir  characters  seem  to  place  them  alike  above  the  impntatMa 
of  insidiousness  of  design,  and  the  suspicion  of  being  unable  to 
perceive  the   drift    and   bearing  of   these  Reaolationa.      The 
County  Associations  for  the  relief  of  Ministers*  Widowa,  aad 
other  objects  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  for  extending  Village 
Preaching,  which  have  so  lonc^  been  in  useful  activity  in  mSti 
parts  of  England,  are  institutions  so  admirably  in  aooordaaee 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gosjiel,  that  we  should  rejoice  in  nothiag 
so  much  as  in  their  establishment  not  only  in  Warwickahire  aon 
in  Worcestershire,  bnt  in   every  district  of  the  empire.    The 
objects  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  we  apprehead 
to  be  mainly  similar;  and  that,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knew- 
ing,  *  has  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  government  or  dii- 
^  cipline.*    ^  Were  the  slightest  approach  to  be  made  to  any 
'  tliini^  of  this  kind,  all  consistent  Independents  would  oombiaa 
<  to  put  it  down.'     But  can  there  be  two  opinions  about  the 
design  of   this  new  Association  of   ministers  and  delegates  f 
Separating  what  it  has  for  its  professed  object  in  common  frith 
other  county-associations,   and  what  is  mere  verbiage,  firom  die 
Bu!  s*.ance  of  the  Resolutions,  the  real  design  is  this :  to  erect  a 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Districc,  where  oatiaea  of  eode- 
aiastical  wrong  or  trespass  may  be  tried;  and  justiceoday  beadau- 
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ttistered  gratis  to  any  of  those  soi-disani  independent  churoheeiy 
^bo  may  feel  incompetent  to  the  transaction  of  their  own  aflfidrs. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  the  scheme.  But  no ;  we  shdl  be  told 
that  it  disclaims  all  jurisdictive  power ;  it  is  only  an  assooiation, 
an  association  for  giving  advice  !  I  ^  And  we  earnestly  recom- 
^  mend,'  say  they,  '  that  where  matters  cannot  be  peaceably 
^  acUusted,  the  Church  shall  ash  the  opiniim  and  solicii.ijfM 
^  aavice.^  Most  precioos  scheme !  The  framers  of  it  are  at 
any  rate  no  Jesuits.  Advice  of  all  thiu^  in  the  world,  one 
would  have  thoug^ht,  was  to  be  had  the  cheapest  and  the 
teadiest.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  getting  men  to  solicii 
advice,  or  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  but  in 
obtaining  men  of  wisdom  as  arbitrators,  and  in  indacing  men 
and  bodies  of  men  to  abide  by  prudent  counsels  And  do  these 
gentlemen  think  that  either  or  these  difficnlties  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  by  an  associate  body  i  What  if  the  advice  of  that 
body  be  not  approved  of?  Is  the  Church  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
Association  ?  Of  course.  And  will  that  be  all  ?  Yes,  if  the 
power  of  the  Synod  stops  there. 

But  our  reverend  Advisers  are  too  old  to  have  committed  so 
ludicrous  a  mistake  as  that  of  enacting  laws  without  a  sanction. 
Who  retain  the  distribution  of  the  Funds  ?     Where  is  the  con- 
tumacious and  excluded  Church  to  seek  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
circumstances  of  poverty  or  of  difficulty,  or  for  redress,  should 
their  rights  be  invaded  either  by  violence  or  by  craft?    The 
serene  patronage  of  the  Associate  Body  being  forfeited,  nothing 
.  remains  but  to  carry  its  appeal  to  a  higher  Court,  if  in  the 
-course  of  time  the  obvious  expediency  of  such  an  Assembly 
.  should  have  led  to  its  institution,  or  to  sit  down  under  all  the 
•  disadvantages  and  disgrace  of—- Independency. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  design.  The  desire  of  ac« 
•commodating  differences  by  friendly  advice,  carries  at  least  upon 
the  fSeice  of  it,  the  air  of  a  concern  for  the  internal  peace  of 
Christian  societies ;  and  were  the  means  as  wise  as  the  pro- 
-  fiessed  end  is  unexceptionable,  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  held 
up  to  ridicule.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  eccentricities  into 
•which  the  possession  of  office  or  of  prerogative  is  apt  to  betray 
even  a  good  man,  stop  short,  when  power  is  superadded,  at 
being  simply  ludicrous.  To  be  mere  arbitrators  between  appel- 
lants, would  not  co/ne  up  to  the  ideas  of  associate  jur]3dictioii 
ecclesiastical,  entertained  by  the  framers  of  these  Resolutions. 
A  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would  not  suffice,  unless  the  powers 
of  a  Criminal  Court  were  added.  The  Delegates  agree,  first, 
to  discourage  the  building  of  such  places  of  worship  as  they 
may  deem  unnecessary;  and  next,  to  discountenance  those  whom 
they  presume  to  consider  as  *  unholy  or  erroneous  ministers;* 
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and  a  resolution  relative    to  the    *  ixiode  of  admiasioo  wbA 

*  exoluaion/  provitles,  that 

*  In  the  case  of  an  cxcladed  minister  or  church,  notice  of  thk 
AM  be  sent  to  eyery  other  minister  and  church  in  the  UDion*  and 
tuch  oiher  pubUdty  given  to  the  event,  as  the  Association  shall  dete^ 
'vine  upon/ 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  perhaps  io  dwell  any  longer  on  thii 
mere  projet  of  an  insignificant  section  of  the  religious  deuoni- 
Dation,  to  which  these  ministers  consider  themsplves  *  upon  <Jhe 

*  whole*  as  belonging,  since  no  great  harm  can  possibly  ariis 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  instance,  from  the 
carrying  of  any  of  these  rules  and  provisiions  into  efiect,  aod  the 
precedent  will,  we  are  firuily  i)crsuaded,  be  followed  by  no 
second  Association.  But  we  wish  our  readers  just  to  pauie 
long  enough  to  enter  completely  into  the^e  nicely  worded  phrasei» 

*  discountenancing  unholy  and  erroneous  ministers/  and  giving 
^  such  other  publicity*  as  may  be  thought  ex|)edient,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Association  upon  this  point.  Will  it  be  said, 
that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  minister^  associated 
agree  individually  to  decline  the  acquaintance  of  men  pf  had 
character,  or  of  infidel  sentiments,  and  d  fortiori  to  deoy  th^ 
pulpits  to  such  men  ?  This  v^ould  imply  either  that  respect  ftr 
their  own  characters,  and  a  res^ard  for  the  honour  of  Ciyisr 
tianity,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  constant  adherence  to 
this  plain  line  of  rectitude,  before  the  formation  of  aueh  an 
association,  or  else,  that  the  Association  has  sq  ftir  no  olgeet 
Do  men  associate  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  personal 
duty,  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  individual  integrity  i  This 
cannot  be  meant.  But  this  we  must  be  plain  enough  to  sot, 
that  if  Dissenting  Ministers  would,  as  individuals,  fearlessly 
discharge  their  duty  to  society  io  this  respect,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  the  session  either  of  conferences  or  of  associaticMis. 
And  this  is  a  duty  which  will  be  ill-performed  by  proxy. 

We  know  that  in  a  certain  other  religious  communion,  when 
an  offending  member  who  has  been  in  the  practipe  of  exercising 
the  function  of  preacher,  has  been  cut  ofr,  the  mild  intimatiiNl 
that  A.  B.  has  *  retired  from  the  work*  within  the. past  qaarter, 

*  is  suQjcient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religious  discipline.* 
Sometbini?  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  meant  by  ^  such  other  pab* 

*  licity*  in  the  present  case.  But  here  it  is  not  pretend^  that 
these  *  unholy  or  erroneous  ministers*  who  are  to  bo  diacoua- 
tenanced  and  advertised,  have  ever  placed  themselves  under  the 
ecclesiastical  superintendence  of  the  Association.  The  measure 
is  ilierefore  clearly  oflensive,  and  unless  the  nicest  precantion  is 
exercised  in  the  mode  of  putting  it  in  force,  is  liable  to  beooine 
actionable.    *  Erroneous  ministers  !* — Whose  dbcrction  is  (o 
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regulate  the  application  of  this  equivocal  epithet  ?  Why,  if  a 
inioister  sliould  be  detected  in  writing  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
be  may  be  pronounced  an  erroneous  minister !  But  seriously  : 
^here  are  the  Articles,  where  the  Confession  of  Faith|  which 
this  Association  has  in  readiness,  in  order  that  its  delegated 
members  may  lie  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  ap 
erroneous  minister  ?  Does  the  term  apply  to  an  Arminian  ?  and 
if  SO9  is  a  Baxterian  safe  ?  Is  an  Antipaedo-baptist  ipso  Jacto 
excluded?  We  have  known  the  charge  of  heresy  insinuated 
upon  slighter  grounds  than  these.  Would  not  the  being  a 
member  of  ^'  THE  Missionary  Society^*  be,  in  some  quarters, 
deemed  an  all  but  indispensable  requisite  of  holiness,  if  not  of  or- 
thodoxy ?  We  Heave  these  questions  with  our  readers,  and  withodt 
any  apologies  for  this  long  digression,  return  to  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

*  While,'  says  the  Preacher,  '  we  plead  distinctly  and  decidedlyt 
for  the  indepeodence  of  the  Churches,  as  a  fundamental  principle  m 
their  primitive  constitutioDt  let  us  beware  of  running  to  an  unscrip- 
jtural  extreme ;— ^f  00  completely  disuniting  and  insulating  them  from 
one  another,  as  to  present  to  view  a  number  of  Christian  societies, 
each  in  itself  thoroughly  organized,  but  without  any  bond,  or  feeling, 
or  act,  of  mutual  connexion  :-*-so  that,  instead  of  the  lovely  harmony 
of  reciprocal  confidence  and  friendly  intercourse^  we  should  behold 
^ach  churchy  like  a  separate  fortress,  surrounded  with  its  walls  <ind 
ramparts,  with  spies  on  the  battlements,  and  sentinels  at  the  gates, 
jvatching^  with  anxious  jealousy,  to  prevent  the  intruders  from  the 
rest — If  it  be  at  all  possible,  that  any  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
should  relish  such  a  state  of  things,  or  entertain  a  single  wish  for  any 
thing  resembling  it,  let  him  never  mention  his  desire  to  see  Christians 
returning  to  prunitive  simplicity  and  apostolic  order : — for,  in  truth, 
that  to  which  ins  wishes  are  directed,  is  as  unlike  the  condition  of  the 
churches  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  division  is  to  unity,  or  hatred 
and  hostility  to  affection  and  peace.  {lis  desure,  wece  it  gratified^ 
srould  realize  a  scene  which  we  canool  too  devoutly  depc^patCj  and  to 
|vhich  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  submit|— '*  no,  not  for  an  jiiour/' '  : 

Mr.  Wardlaw  remarks  that  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  thb 
•postolic  churches,  appears  from  the  terms  of  his  text :  ^  Ye 
f*  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ;'^  and  he  then  proceeds  to  illus« 
Irate  his  subject,  by  adverting  to  ttpe  scdutations  contained  iii 
the  Epistles,  on  the  part  of  different  churphes,  tp  other  collective 
parts  of  the  Christian  body;  to  the  primitive  practice  of  send- 
ing ^*  messengers'^  occasionally,  *  even  to  Aonsiderable  distances, 
'  for  the  expnesp  purpose  of  encouraging  and  ^itablishing  re- 
f  cent  converts  to  the  faith  of,  Ipbrist,  aQcTnewly  formed  Chris* 
f  .tian  societies^'  to  the  commmnion  of  the  firyt  churches  in  tba 
way  of  pecuniary  ^^  giving  and  receiying;V  and  lastly,  to^tha 
Bostom  of  recominendiDg  the  member  of  any  one  churob,  on  bis 
removal,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in  other  places.-  Upon 
this  hst  point  some  yery  judidpus  remarks  ^re  made  in^  rder^ 
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ence  to  the  correspondent  duty  of  churches  in  the  present  day, 
nvhichy  together  with  Note  C.»  we  particularly  recommeiid  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  ^ 

The  subject  of  the  admission  of  members,  which  is  imadea-. 
tallv  adverted  to  in  Mr.  Wardlaw's  Sermon,  forms  more  speci* 
ficafly  that  of  Dr.  Winter's,  but  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent  r« 
ference.  The  Dr.^s  object  is  to  deprecate  the  placing  <if  iiOBe- 
cessary  impediments  in  the  way  of  admission,  arising  from  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  ordeal  through  which  in  some  chiirclMi 
the  candidate  is  required  to  pass.  Mr.  Burder,  in  ursiiig  tha 
obligations  of  the  observance  of  the  Lonl's  Supper,  tues  a  si- 
milar view  of  the  exceptionable  tendencv  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
regulations.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  we 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  highly  respected  minister  to  whose 
experience,  and  moderation,  and  scriptural  fidefity,  the  discua- 
sion  was  so  properly  entrusted,  uniting  our  sinoei^  recommanr 
dation  of  (he  l)r.'s  Sermon,  with  that  which  Mr.  Burder  hu 
ao  warmly  expressed.  Mr.  B.'s  Sermon  is  not  less  deserving  of 
an  attentive  ])eru8al.  Probably  among  no  class  of  Christians  k 
the  proportion  of  religious  persons  8o  great,  who  live  in  the 
non-observance .  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
is  one  of  .the  points  on  which  the  practice  of  Dissenters  idocs 
stand  in  need  of  serious  consideration,  and  Mr.  Border's  sng- 
gestion,  it  is  to  be  bo{)ed,  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  his  mt^ 
thren,  that  the  *  interesting  nature,  design,  and  obligation  of 
'*  the  observance,*  should  be  ^  with  greater  prominence  sind  be- 
^  quency  exhibited  in  the  pulpit.' 

yVe  think  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  way  in  which  lie 
puts  the  fact. 


-  *  Let  U8  suppose  a  person  to  have  formed  his  idess  of  the 
*or  Christ  and  of  their  due  observance,  not  from  an  inspeetion  of 
tlie  procedure  of  any  existiDg  churches,  but  solely  from  a  ffpniidfit 
.tion  of  apostolic  precept  and  the  recorded  practice  of  the  prisuliie 
.christians.  He  reado  in  tlie  history  of  the  church  at  Jemsalem,  tlMt 
the  disciples  *^  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  &Doir- 
ship,  ana  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.''  He  reads  in  another 
passage  of  the  sacred  historian,  that  the  apostle  P^ul,  in  the  oonna 
of  his  visits  to  the  churches,  arrived  at  I'roas,  where  he  reniBini4 
seven  days,  and  that  **  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
ciples  came  together  to  break  bread.  Paul  preacheii  ttPto  tl 
From  such  passages  he  infers,  that  in  the  estimation  and  in  the 


lice  of  the  primitive  christians,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  SMftr 
held,  not  a  subordinate  hut  a  primary  rank  among  the  duties  andpri^ 
vileges  of  christian  fellowship,  and  that  its  frequent  observance  wili 
regarded  as  one  of  those  characteristics  of  the  disciples  of  Jesos,  whicii 
are  essential  to  an  explicit  and  conbistent  profession  of  Cbristiiuqr* 
« Let  us  suppose  then,  that  a  person  entertaining  these  views,  as 
the  result  of  lus  careful  investigation  of  the  New  Testamem,  entcvs*a 
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lome  of  God  appropriated  to  the  woi^hip  of  one  of  the  churches  of 
mr  own  order,  and  on  a  day  on  which  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  dis* 
>ensed«  He  observes  with  pleasure  a  numerous^  a  decorouH,  aind  mi 
ittentiye  congregation.  He  listens' with  delight  to  a  discourse  on  the 
rtiflferinffs  of  out  adorable  Redeemer^  and  on  the  obligationi  under 
vhich  ful  his  disciples  are  laid  to  love  and  honour  and  obey  him  •  He 
■ejoices  in  the  idea  of  being  surrounded  by  so  many  who  are  about 
JO  unite  in  the  most  editing  and  delig^lxul  ordinance  of  Christian 
communion.  But  when  the  public  service  is  concluded,  the  parting 
benediction  is  pronounced,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  congregation 
luit  the  place.  After  some  interval,  the  pastor  appears  again,  but 
tne  communicants  are  only  a  little  flock  thinly  scattered  over  the  placa 
Df  assembly,  while  a  few  individuals  are  also  seen  remaining  as  specta- 
tors of  that  feast  of  love  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  so  well 
riirnished  with  guests.  Thus  surprised  ana  dissappointedy  the  observer 
eannot  refrain  from  exclaiming^  ^  Surely  tiiere  must  be  in  this 
congregation  a  lamentable  paucity  of  real  christians ;  or  there  must 
bemany  christians  who  strangely  oveflook  the  obligation  under  which 
they  are  laid ;  or  there  must  be  some  powerful  causes,  not  at  first 

S parent,   which  discourage  and  deter  irooi  an  approach  to  the  table 
the  Lord." » 

Mr.  Sleigh's  Sermon  has  given  us  grelit  satisfaction  by  tht 
iefJLceUence  of  its  sentiments,  and  by  the  modesty  and  discrC' 
tion  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.     It  brinies  us  back  to  (he 
obnsideratioo  of  the  true  nature  of  Christiao,  Union.    This  Ser- 
mon flilso  was  preached  before  an  Association,  but  one  which 
would  seem  to  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  its  province  *  to  afi<»rd 
^  mutual  advice  in  cases  of  strife  and  division,*  upon  the  svgtem 
laid  down  in  the  ^  Resolutions'  above  referred  to.    Mr.  Slei|;by 
in  stating  the  duties  which  appear  to  him  to  be  iocumbefti  opoh 
■Moisters  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and- 
union  in  the  Churches,  after  insisting  on  the  advisabieoeBS  of 
tbeir  avoiding  a  controversial  style  of  preaching,  the  necessity 
of  their  inculcating  peace  and  union  in^their  intereounse  with 
their  people,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  independence  of 
character,  adds,  as  a  fourth  particular : 

*  When  disturbances  and  divisions  take  place  in  churches  with 
which  we  are  nni  connected,  and  our  interference  as  a  party  is  re- 
miired,  we  should  proceed  with,  the  utmost  caution.  Let  tis  wade 
trough  the  mists,  which  the  ebullition  of  passion  and  prejudice  may 
cast  over  the  relation  of  circumstances,  and  weigh  with  a  collected 
nind  and  equal  hand,  M  that  is  connected  with  the  question.  If 
&om  indifRerence— haste— a  desire  to  please,  ne  should  ei  once  com' 
oL  xmth  pressing  soKcitmHons;  by  giving  our  sanction,  we  may,  possi^ 
ojy,  make  that  permanent*  which  under  diferent  treatment  miff hthavta 
been  only  of  temporary  endurance ;  and  we  may  be  pained,  when, 
too  Jate  to  be  remedied,  we  discover  the  sad  consequences  of  our 
ipieddling ;  and  even  those  whom  we  xoay  have  been  sUmUous  to  oblige, 
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when  time  has  codled  their  minds,  may  t>e  much  moMr  diipoteil  U 
blame  than  commend  us  for  our  qfficiousnets.* 

These  judicious  remarks  are  in  striking  coDlratt  to  the 
design  of  (he  Associate  body;  and  the  expedients  ivhich 
proposed  more  generally  to  all  profesaiog  ChristiaiUi  in  the 
Dody  of  the  Sermon,  for  the  roaiutenanee  of  peace  end  iioioef 
exhibit  the  Author^s  sound  judgement  and  ChriBtien  spirit  t0 
equal  advantage.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  CftsderSi 
That  oflfences  roust  needs  come  in  the  best  constituted  sooiedn,' 
of  professing  Christians,  is  incTitable  firom  the  h^nnitiai  o^. 
human  nature  cTcn  in  good  men. 

*The  peace  and  union  of  the  Churches/  remarks  Mr.  S*  *  erecsdlf 
comparative,  and  faintly  shadow  forth  the  harmony  of  thet*  weiH 
where  all  is  parity  and  love.  In  looking  throng  the  histofjr  of'  fdt - 
ffion,  the  nearest  approaches  to  perfection  on  these  pointa 
have  been  made  during  seasons  of  outward  calanitj*  ¥ 
storm  raged  around  these  little  assemblies,  peace  and  unkm  hi  e 

degree  prevailed  within.    The  a£9icted  SaintSi  driven  bj  COS^ 

danger  and  interest,  fled  to  each  other,  and  felt  and  fbttna  a  nutad 
sympathy.  Struck  with  pity  and  admiration  at  a  sight  ao  novel  anl 
t^tin^;  the  stern  persecutor  paused  for  a  moment  £  hb  cmel  traita. 
the  engine  of  torture  fell  from  nis  hand— 4he  unbidden  tear  rpahad  to 
his  cheek,  and  he  was  compelled  to  exclaim,  '*  See  how  the^  Cfarii* 
tians  love  one  another.''  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if»  m  these  daji  of 
profound  repose  from  outward  trouble,  in  which  the  dregs  of  a  genafd 
profession  are  not  worked  off  by  the  fires  of  persecution,  there  isheaU 
oe  more  than  ordinary  tremblings  and  shakings*  and  inward  oomi— ■ 
tions,  like  the  frequent  heavings  of  volcanic  earth,  giving  signs  of  k^ 
ruption  i* 

Art.  IV.  Lyrical  Dramas:  with  Domestic  Hours,  a  MiaoeUsay  sf 
Odes  and  Songs.  By  Cornelius  Neale,  lateFdlowof  St.  Joha^ 
College,  Cambridge,    fcap  8vo.  pp.  295.  1819. 

"n^HATEYER  may  in  other  respects  be  diougbt  of  the  opi- 
*^    nions  and  decisions  expressed  from  time  to  tnnefai  tte' 

Eages  of  our  Journal,  on  the  general  subject  of  Poetry,  we  hc« 
eve  that  they  will  be  found  to  merit  at  least  the  charaoter  ef  ia^- 
telligible  consistency.    Although  a  mysterious  pluridity,'  the 
Oraole  has  spoken  by  us  neither  a  contradictory  nor  an  c^quivooal' 
language.    We  have  not  got  up  a  system  at  shoK  notieo,'to  sirit' 
the  Volume  we  wished  to  praise,  and  then  to  be  waywaidly 
abandoned  in  a  future  article.    If  we  have  erred,  it  ha8'heeii| 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  not  in  the  principles  we  have  adoplM 
on  subjects  of  taste,  but  in  the  particular  application  of  tbofely 
and  certainly  our  error  has  not  been  on  the  side  of  severity.   .  Biil' 
then  we  are  apt  to  think,  tliat  by  opntributing  to  make  diose  prin- 
ciples better  understood,  we*  perform  a  service  not  less^Uiaek^ 
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thy,  than  we  should  by  enaMin^  our  readers  to  form  id  every 
ince  the  most  severely  correct  estimate  of  every  author  that 
ects  himnelf  to  the  cold  discussiou  of  criticism.  If  vie  can 
II  succeed  ito  expoundinsf  the  laws  of  tbie  republic,  we  are^ 
;ent  to  leave  in  more  powerful  and'unrelentiug  hauds,  the' 
^e  of  the  lietors  of  criticism. 

'he  Volume  before  us  Ts  exactly  of  that  description  which  the 
;y  •critic  knows  well  how  to  damn  with  faint  praise  or  ridicule^ 
)  make  the  subject  of  dlspro|)ortionate  eulogy,  according  as 
luthor  is  reported  whis^  or  tory,  an  Edinburgh  or  an  Oxford 
I, — according  to  his  policies  and — his  publisher.  These  lyri- 
dramas,  it  might  be  said,  have  few  or  no  pretensions  to  the 
natic  character.  At  C^eridge^s  Remorse  was  described, 
ip,  drip,  drip,  there  is  nothing  but  dripping  ;^  so  here  we 
b  sing-song,  sing-songv  nothing  but  singing*     Doubtless, 

gentleman  is  very  musical^  except,  as  some  few  lines  might 
wrought  to  shew,  in  Che  rhythm  of  bis  anapaests.  And  as  to 
Domestic  Hours,  Ihey  appear  to  haVe  been  spent  harmlessly 
igh;  but  that,  in  a  day  when  Byron,  and  Crabbe,  and  Walter 
tt,  &c.  &c.  are  sending  forth  their  immortal  productions,  effu*. 
s  of  this  obsolete  character  should  be  obtruded  upon  the 
lie,  is  only  one  more  proof,  and  it  was  needless,  of  the  pre- 
ptuous  vanity  of  authorship. 

;  would,  we  think,  be  eqiudly  easy,  upon  due  cause  being 
vn,  to  treat  the  volume  in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse  ot 
The  cultivated  taste,  the  delicaey  of  mind,  the  amiable 
ng  which  it  displays^  might  be  advantageously  contrasted 
I  the  puerilities,  the  would-be  classical  manner,  and  the  licen- 
sness  of  some  modem  poetry.  The  critic  would  not  fail  to 
ce  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Author  has  evidently 
«i  for  his  models,  our  old  writers,  the  school  of  el^ant  fancies, 
the  sources  of  pure  English,  his  style  is  quite  free  mm  the  mi- 
7  of  old  poetry,  from  theaffectation  of  simplidty  or  quaintnesn. 

freedom  and  spirit  of  the  translations  from  Horace,  might  be 
iced  to  shew  bow  well  the  poet  gritfts  on  the  classic  scholar. 
.  in  conclusion  it  might  be  remarked,  how  refreshing  it  i% 
r  being  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  commanding  talents  of 
ers  who  never  repay  the  admiration  they  extort,  or  the  in* 
e  interest  they  awaken,  with  images  soothing  to  the  fancy,  er 
ngs  that  better  the  heart,  to  meet  with  a  volume  breathing 
y^nuine  toneaof  poetry,  although  in  priginali^  or  compass 
nnot  aspire  to  compete  with  the  loftier  eitbrts  of  genius. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  which  the  Author^s  private  history,  con* 
ons,  and  opinions  mi j^t.  entail  upon  his^  volume,  if  brouglit 
re  such  a  tribunal,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
1  readers  of  even  the  average  portion  of  sensibility  and  cul-* 
:ion,  the  impression  of  these  poems  will  be  highly  favour- 
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able.  Possibly,  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  will  first  attraot  •(« 
tentioDy  and  dipping  into  the  yolume  at  ranaoiDi  the  readar  wiD 
not  readily  lay  it  down  again,  should  be  for  instanoe  open  apoa 
stanzas  so  touchiugly  beautiful  as  the  following,  *  To  my  ui« 
'  fant/ 

*  I'll  teach  thee,  as  thou  grow'st,  to  look 
With  a  fond  eye  on  Nature's  book ; 

And  there,  my  little  one,  thoult  see 
How  many  things  that  image  thee  I 

«  Thou'lt  see  the  blink  of  morning's  eye 
Upon  a  grey  and  cloudless  sky, 
And  think}  with  smiles,  that  genial  ray 
Shall  light  a  blue  and  cheery  day. 

<  ThouMt  see,  my  babe,  and.  scarcely 
The  first  light  sreen  of  forward  tree. 
And  think,  the  birds  shall  build  and  sing 
Within  its  leafy  cohering. 

*  ThouMt  see  the  moon  a  very  thready 
And  thbk  thee  how  its  horns  will  spread 
Till  thou  shalt  spend  one  blessed  night 
Beneath  its  full  and  quiet  light. 

<  Thou'lt  see  the  first  bud  of  the  rose 
Its  first  small  streak  of  red  disclose. 
And  think,  how  sweet  the  air  will  be. 
All  day,  all  night«  around  that  tree. 

*  Aye,  little  one,  and  such  art  thou: 
I  look  upon  thy  peaceful  brow, 
Thy  gentle  eyes  that  roll  the  while, 
Thy  fips  that  have  not  leam'd  to  smile. 
And,  as  I  look,  I  seem  to  see 
Not  that  which  is,  but  what  shall  be ; 
And  all  my  hopes  are  on  the  wing 
As  busy  as  the  bees  in  spring. 
I  see  thy  sun  at  hlghest^oon, 
I  see  thy  full  bright  harvest  moon. 
Thy  tree,  in  majesty  of  shade, 
Thy  rose,  in  thousand  blooms  arrayed. 

*  But  shall  we  wait  the  evening,  dear  i 
And  shall  we  wait  the  closing  year  i 
When  I  am  gone  thou  still  shalt  see 
How  many  things  that  image  thee ! 
Alas !  my  child,  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  April's  green  hath  tum'd'  to  brown. 
The  moon  hath  waned,  the  flowers  decay^ 
The  year  hath  bloom'd,  and  died  away. 

*  Ev'n  80 ;  and  so  our  hopes  go  by, 
And  life  is  nought  but  memory. 
And  time  fleets  on,  and  age  must  trace 
His  wrinkles  ev'n  upon  mix  &ce, 
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^  And  tuhi  thy  few  thin  hairs  to  Vhite, 
And  do  dishonour  to  thy  sight, 
And  Ihou  shalt  real  thy  wtary  head. 
Thy  dress  9  shroudj  tlie  g.  ave  thy  bed.' 

To  fornd  the  record  of  sentiments  like  these,  to  give  vent 
and  determinate  expression  to  the  ardent  imai^inings  of  hope 
and  the  tender  'miisingii  of  memory,  to  minister  excitement  to 
the  sensibihties  of  our  nature,  by  connecting  with  the  realities 
Off  life  the  tasteful  assoeiiitions  of  fancy,  is^  it  ^seems  to  us^  the 
genuine  purpose  of  poetry.  Bven  in  its  higher  departraenlB, 
those  which  aim  at  exhibiting  human  nature  in  action,  in  deK- 
neating  the  energies  of  passion,  and  laying  open  "the  springs 
of  tlie  character,  the  mural  purpose  of  the  produotioBs  of  ima- 
gination, is  much  the  aame  t  it  is  no  other  than  to  enforce  with 
greater  emphasis,  those  few  primary  universal  sentiments  which, 
half-reason,  half-instinct,  form  thje  basis  of  the  emotions  cyf 
taste.  Such  arc  the  sentiments  which  are  awakened  by  the 
Ticissitudes  of  nature,  the  traces  and  tropliies  of  Time,  and  all 
the  analoupcul  lessons  read  i|s  by  inanimate  things,  bv  the  re^ 
cords  of  things  past,  the  philosophical  contemplation  of  the  pa- 
geant of  existing  grandeur,  th^  tragedy  of  disappointed  hopes, 
and  the  common  Kit  which  closes  all.  ITo  give  a  Toiee  to  these, 
is  the  very  business  of  Verse  ;  and  no  mean  service  la  rendered 
by  him  who  contributes  to  bias  the  feelings  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

We  shall  give  one  more  speeimen  of  the  **  Domestic  Uoara/^ 

'to  a  friend  about  to  marry  a  second* Tb|£«* 
*  Non  prqfeck^ra  /?rtfca^<fo. ---Ov}d« 

Oh,  keep  the  ring,  on^  little  year 

Keep  poor  Eliza's  ring. 
And  shed  on  it  the  silent  tear. 

In  secret  sorrowing. 

.     ^'  Thy  lips,  on  which  her  last,  )aat  kjisp 
Yet  lingers  moist  and  warm, 
Qh,  wipe  them  not  for  njswer  blis^^ 
Oh,  keep  it  as  a  i^harm. 

'  These  haunts  are  sacred  to  h^r  Iqv^ 

Here  still  her  presence  dwells, 
Of  her  the  grot,  of  h^r  the  grove, 

Of  her  the  garden  tells* 

<  Beqeath  the^e  elms  you  s^te  and  CsUmM*: 

Beside  that  river's  brink 
At  evening  armin-arjn  you  walked. 

Here  stopp'd  to  ga«e  and  thinks 

•  Tbou'it  meet  her  when  tinr  I^lood  j^tf  ^^P^^ 
In  converse  with- thy  bride,'     '      •  ^*    '     ' 
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Meet  the  mHd  meaning  of  an  eje 
That  never  learnt  to  chide. 

«  Oh,  no,  by  heaven,  another  here 

Thou  canst  not,  must  not  bring : 
No.  keep  it ;  but  one  little  year, 

Keep  poor  Eliza's  ring.* 

The  ^'  Lyrical  Dramas^'  are  of  very  slight  but  elegant 
atruction,  the  dialogue  and,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  the  piiC, 
being  a  mere  frame-nvork  for  the  songs — a  web  huog  withoew- 
drops.  We  presume  that  the  Authoc  had  no  reference  at  Ik 
time  of  composing  them,  to  the  stage,  where  nothing  of  ■ 
imaginative  character  could  for  a  moment  sucoeed,  onieH  il 
were  in  consequence  of  the  composer^s  skill,  or  the  more,  pil- 
pable  attractions  of  the  spectacle.  Nothbg  can  be  mora  .de- 
grading to  a  man  of  any  genius,  nothing  more  irksome  or  nan 
disheartening  to  an  author  possessed  of  either  virtuous  feeBu 
or  delicacy,  than  to  write  with  any  view  of  acccAniiiodatisghii 
poetry  to  the  vulgar  literal  conceptions  and  coarse- mormlitjaf  a 
theatrical  audience.  Had  Shakspeare  not  written  for  theMapb 
his  productions  not  only  would  have  escaped  the  mutiblioM 
and  interpolations  from  which  they  are  with  good  reason  sif- 

Siosed  to  have  suffered,  but  would  doubtless  have  been  more  mt- 
ect  as  works  of  taste,  more  replete  with  fancy,  and  more  fraeim 
ribaldry.  The  poetical  excellence  of  a  drama,  that  is,  its  power 
of  exciting  the  imagination,  and  its  fitness  for  stage  represesta- 
tion,  are  for  the  most  part  in  an  inverse  proportion.  If  a  pbf 
is,  by  singular  good  fortune,  popular  both  as  acted  and  as  res4 
it  will  be  found  that  the  pleasure  it  affords  in  the  library,  sriMi 
from  a  source  very  different  from  that  which  yields  amusesMSt 
in  the  representation.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  actpr,  in  the  hUff 
case ;  it  is  how  the  favourite  of  the  town  hoked  Juliet  or  Lidy 
Macbeth,  not  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  dialogue  of  the  power 
of  the  conception,  that  comes  within  the  observation  of  the  Dok 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  mere  recital  of  one  of  SbakspMR^i 
plays,  is  exceedingly  more  affecting  than  the  most  riiilful  per- 
formance of  them  on  the  stage;  the  strong  impression  made 
upon  the  senses  is  fatal  to  its  designed  eflect  upon  the  inu^ 
nation.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  imagination  is  acted  upon;  it 
is  sometimes  very  injuriously  acted  upon,  by  the  mimio  disflij 
of  passion  and  character.  But  then  it  is  a  distinct  ezcmse  ti 
the  mind  from  that  which  attends  the  peruaal  of  Qpe  poellj; 
the  source  of  emotion  is  different,  and  so  is  the  moral  sAsL 
We  think  that  were  an  author  who  has  at  any  time  Uft  ambitiBV 
of  having  his  dramas  brought  out  with  appropriate  aoonefy  md 
decorations,  to  reflect  how  very  little  beyond  the  ingenidtj  of  a 
plot  could,  as  respects  the  real  qualities  of  hia  oom      *^* 
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be  made  tan^ble  to  the  grasp  of  an  audience,  and  how  very 
small  a  share  of  its  success  would  b^  attributable  to  the  litexary 
merit  of  his  production,  be  would  be  content  to  resign  all  hope 
of  conciliating  the  patronage  of  a  manager ;  would  decline  the 
aid  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  and  esteem  himself  happy  not  to 
have  bis  spirits  and  fairies  iramtiaied  into  ballet-dancers,  and 
his  heroines  transformed  into  courtesans. 

We  must  protest,  then,  altogether^  against  making  the  adap- 
tation of  a  dramatic  poem  to  the  modern  stage,  aqy  criterion 
of  its  merit;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  this  we  speak 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Neale  himself.  We  know  not  hoW  Co- 
mus  was  got  up  at  Ludlow  Castle,  but  as  performed  at 
Drury-lane  it  is  found  to  drag  along  most  heavily.  The  fre- 
quenters of  the  playhouse  do  not  go  there  to  hear  good  poetry, 
but  to  see  fine  acting.  The  Masqqe,  however,  rested  its  inte- 
rest almost  entirely  on  pure  recital  and  singing,  and  the  slight 
disguise  of  the  Masquers  was  merely  sufficient  to  assist  the  ima- 
gination in  following  the  poet,  without  calling  off  tbe  attention 
to  the  persons  of  the  actors  who  set  his  machinery  in  motion. 
In  such  a  performance  there  was  no  incon^uity  in  the  intro- 
duction of  fay  or  sprite  among  the  dramatU  peraoneBf  because 
the  personification  was  not  attempted  to  be  literal :  the  imagi- 
nation was  addressed,  and  not  the  senses,  and  thci  action  was 
but  irabodied  metaphor.  But  let  these  same  aerial  personages 
be  made  the  sutiQects  of  definite,  palpable  representation,  the 
illusion  is  destroyed,  and  they  become  instantly  childish,  stale, 
and  insipid  fictions.  How  far  their  introduction  into  modern 
poetry  at  all,  .is  a  safe  adventure,  may  perhaps  be  questioned ; 
but  to  die  lovers  of  our  ancient  Englisli  poets,  any  composition 
which  brings  to  remembrance  their  works,  and  which  preserves 
in  the  imitation  of  their  style  any  portion  of  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance which  breathed  in  them,,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest : 
the  attempt  will  at  least  be  judged  of  with  candour. 

*^  Rinaldo  and  Armida^^  has  scarcely  action  enough.  The 
warrior  has  laid  aside  with  bis  armour  all  manly  character, 
and  the  prattle  of  the  lovers  is. brought  down  too  near  to  child-* 
ishness.  A  warlike  dream  first  troubles  him,  as  he  lies  all  dif- 
fused in  the  garden  of  .pleasure ;  then  be  is  found  out  by  two 
of  his  brother-soldiers ;  and  when  at  length,  yielding  to  their 
remonstrances,  he  resolves  to  leave  his  Armida,  the  tady ,  by  a 
sudden  and  wondrous  transformation  of  character,  resolves  to 
accompany  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  forswear  her  magical  arts 
forever.  There  is,  however,,  some  very  elegapt.  writing  in  it, 
and  some  of  the  songs  would  well  repay  a  composer. 
*  In  "Love's  Trial,"  Mr.  Neale  Im. put  forth  more  energy 
ofmiiid:  it  is  a  beautiful  little  dranif^.'  Titania  has  warred 
that  the  mortal  does  not  exist  who  would  remain  constant  m  hia 
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loTCy  if  put  to  the  triil  by  seeing  the  object  of  Mi|mniM  1b- 
prived  of  that  which  constituled  her  reml  attraoiioB.  Tub  la- 
^era  are  selecled  by  Oberoa  as  the  fitteat  for  Cbe  trfal^  i«b 
have  loved  each  other  from  infancy,  and  are  ott  the  eve  «f -flUk 
marriage.  Mabiel,  a  fairy  of  earthly  parei)tage,  is  eoaaniaaidned 
to  inflict  on  the  bride,  a  disease  which  nuara  her  mcbt  9m4  te 
beauty.  Her  lover,  however,  remains  faithful,  nod  hetasiii 
reward.  We  subjoin  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  Songs  irtridi  m 
ncattered  through  the  Drama. 

SONG. 

'  I've  thought,  with  such  a  world  about^ 

Around,  beneath,  above* 
Such  things  to  call  the  affections  out^ 

Such  resting-seats  for  love. 
Such  blessings  without  name  or  number, 
'Twere  waste  to  give  an  hour  to  slumber. 

*  I  slept,  and  sleep,  as  lake  that  lies 

In  clustering  sceneiy  hid. 
Brought  back  the  pleasures  to  my  eyes 

I*ad  past  the  day  amid. 
All. in  a  stranger  order  growing. 
And  all  with  richer  colouring  Rowing. 

'  Tis  not  enoueh  that  life  and  light 

Our  waking  hours  should  fill. 
That  day-spnng,  noon,  and  ^bmry  nigte 

Should  bring  new  pleasures  still ; 
But  nature  crowds  the  hoars  ef  slumber 
With  blessings  without  name  or  number. 

'  SONG. 

'  The  stars  are  gone  out,  and  the  sun's  onli^. 

Awake,  my  £llen,  open  thine  eye. 

The  lark  is  at  matins  up  in  the  aur. 

And  there's  not  a  doud  to  hide  hhn  there. 

All  creation  's  at  play, 

Keeping  holiday : 
Hie  winds  are  at  watch  in  the  sky  alrea^; 

There  is  not  a  motion 

In  heaven's  blue  ocean 
But  the  fan  of  their  wings  as  they  keep  thrmsdiies  tteiAr; 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  su^ht. 

But  of  love  and  delight. 
Awake,  and  thy  share  in  the  pleasore  tAn, 
Awake,  my  Ellen,  awake,  awake.' 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  enable  our  read^ra  to  Ibita  \ 
just  notion  of  what  it  is  this  little  volume  pretenda' to.  iEbi 
Author's  poetry  has  evidently  not  cost  him  the  inteoasl  cBbrti'^ 
the  full  powers  of  his  mind.   It  is  probable  that  ha 


Uk«D  «p  literaiiure  as  •  serious  business,  bot  tbsi  it  forms  wUh 
bin  the  mere  interhide  between  graver  studies,  and  the  exer« 
tions  which  duty  oaUs  for.  If  his  success  bears  a  proportion  to 
bis  aim,  it  is  all  he  has  a  right  to  exnect  It  ftill  please  p^« 
sons  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds ;  more  especially  those 
whose  aflfections  and  whose  enjoyments  find  sufficient  scope  and 
stimulus  within  the  domestic  circle.  To  them  the  expressions 
of  filial  and  conjugal  tendernes.«,  with  which  these  poeuis  abound, 
will  not  be  the  least  interesting  traits  of  the  volume.  Moral 
qualities  will  not  indeed  avail  to  make  that  poetry  which  is  not 
poetry ;  but  when  they  are  found  in  combination  with  the  ao«- 
oomplishments  of  the  scholar,  and  the  taste  and  sensibility  which 
are  inseparable  from  genius,  they  may  oertaialy  be  allowed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  what,  perhaps,  in  any  other  point  of  view, 
a  severe  estimate  would  characterize  as  elegant 


Art.  V.  ji  DiscoursCi  the  Substance  of  which  was  delivered  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in 
Bristol,  September,  1818.  By  John  Foster,  6yo.  pp.  132.  jLondoBft 

1819. 

Tl/'E  may  well  avoid  the  impertinence  of  formally  reeommend- 
^  *    ing  a  publication,  which  bears  upon  it  the  ample  designa- 

'  tion  of  **  A  Disc-ourae  by  John  Foster.'*  On  several  accounts, 
also,  we  may  excuse  ourselves  from  the  task  of  minute  criticism. 
We  comply,  indeed,  with  custom,  in  making  a  quotation  from  the 
extraordinary  produjction  beft>re  us,  although  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  indefinable  effect  resulting  from  the  contir.uouf 
movement  and  the  involuted  progression  of  the  Author's  pon- 
derous eloquence. 

The  following  passages  may  serve  at  least  as  text  to  the  train) 
of  thought,  which,  in  fact,  succeeded  the  genepal  in^pressioqa 
produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  discourse.      If  this  train  of 

,  thought  shall  seem  altogether  irrdevant,  and  nnconnected  with 
the  occasion,  it  will  therein,  as  we  imagine,  resemble  the  greater 
part  of  those  excursions  of  the  mind  which  take  place  when  it  is 
recovering  from  the  detension  and  fascination  of  superior  genius, 
and  returning  towards  its  own  habitual  impressions.  We  shall 
DOC  be  misunderstood  as  attributing  to  the  Author  any  species 
of  feeling  referred  to  as  reprehensible.  Not  a  sentence  m  th^ 
Discourse  appears  to  us  liable  to  important  objection.  UnlesSf 
indeed,  we  might  mention  some  expressions  occurring  on  pages 
IM,^  Ul^  and  117 ,  which  involve  secular  topics,  perhaps  rather 
beyond  the  more  familiar  range  of  the  Author's  mind;  and 
vrpjeh  we  must  hope  will  escape  the  eye  of  the  politieal  econo<* . 
niifl,  beneath  the  vail  of  abstraot  terms  and  dim  allusion.  * 

'^  Let  the  man  of  tboughtfiil  and  enlightened  spirit  survev  the  worl4^ 
fit  —inlrinrti  and  see  wmt  ther^  actoall;jr  prevaOs  in  hostility  agaioit 
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• 

the  universality  of  human  spiriu,  in  the  combined  form  of  intelleetiiaF 
and  moral  depravity, — of  delusion  and  sin.  Let  him  deeply  consider 
wohat  it  is  that  hv  is  beholding,  while  he  sees  this  power  of  evil  assail- 
*  ing.  and  committing,  grievous  mischief  upon,  every  human  being,  hit 
experience  tebtifying  that  himself  is  not  exempted.  Let  him  reflect 
that  what  ho  hces  is  an  operation  reducing  unnumbered  myriads  of 
rational  and  immortal  creatures  to  a  state  so  much  worse  than  that 
which  would  be  the  correct  and  happy  condition  of  their  being,  that 
therein  nothing  in  all  terrestrial  things  great  enough  to  |(ive  a  meaiore 
for  the  difference.  Let  him  fonn  his  judgment  of  the  gloomy  fact 
under  his  view  on  an  estimate  of  the  injury  done  to  each  one,  and  of 
the  number  so  injuied,  including  in  the  account  the  generations  of 
all  past  time.  And  let  him  try  whether  an  earnest  and  protracted 
attention  to  the  dire  exhibition  will  detect  a  fallacy  in  its  appearance 
of  magnitude  and  atrocity ,  so  that  his  last  sober  judgment  should  be 
as  a  relief  from  a  superstitious  terror.  No ;  he  will  find,  uniformlvi 
that  the  evil  reveals  itself  to  him  in  still  more  substantial  and  deadly 
character^  the  longer  his  mind  fixes  with  close  and  solemn  inspection, 
on  any  of  its  innumerable  forms.  The  progressive  aggravation  of  the 
impression  might  become  overpowering,  if  there  were  to  be  suddenly 
imparted  to  him  a  great  addition  of  religious  light  and  8ensibility» 
through  which  he  should  receive,  while  contemplating  this  vision 
of  evil,  a  brighter  manifestation  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  per* 
fection  of  his  law.  Even  such  a  view  as  would  thus  overpower  the 
strongest  mind,  might  still  be  but  a  faint  apprehension  compared  with 
the  perception  of  some  superior  pure  spirit  beholding  this  world ;  and 
how  much  more  so  in  comparison  with  the  Redeemer's  estimate  and 
impression  of  the  error  and  depravity  of  our  race.  No  language  of 
any  world  can  ever  disclose  the  depth  of  his  thought  and  feeling  at  the 
view.  Thai  thought  and  feeling  were  the  only  adequate  apprehensioa 
of  the  object.  A  devout  observer  will  therefore  feel  too  certain,  thtt 
the  portentous  moral  Fpcctacle  he  is  looking  upon  has  in  it  an  intensity 
and  aggravation  of  evil  but  feebly  expressea  by  adopting  the  tenns 
and  images  of  all  that  is  the  most  odious  and  appalline  in  this  world, 
and  saying  that  the  wide  multitude  of  human  souls  are  invaded; 
robbed,  polluted,  chained,  tormented,  murdered. 

*  Sometimes  we  contemplate,  perhaps,  the  mighty  progress  of  d^ 
struct  ion,  as  carried  over  a  large  tract  of  the  earth  by  some  of  the 
memorable  instruments  of  the  divine  wrath,  such  as  Attila*  Zingis 
Khan,  or  Timour.  We  behold  a  wide  spreading  terror  preceding,' 
to  be  soon  followed  by  the  realisation  of  every  «lreadful  uresage  ia 
resistless  ravage  and  ex  term  in  ut  ion.  The  doomed  countless  nnilti* 
tudes  crowd  tumultuously  on  our  view,  in  ail  the  forms  of  dismiqf, 
xmd  vain  effort^  and  suffering,  and  death ;  a  world  of  ghastly  coun- 
tenances, desperate  struggles,  lamentable  cries,  streaming  blood,  and 
expiring  agonies ;  with  the  corresponding  circumstauces  of  fuij  fesd 
triumph,  and  the  appropriate  scenery  ot  habitations  burning  and  lit 
land  made  a  desert.  The  fancied  forms  of  individual  sufererSt  ia- 
cessantly  marked  forth  from  the  confused  aggregate,  and  pruseuiai 
to  the  iuind  in  momentary  glimpses,  preserve  Uie  vividness  of.  otf 
perception  of  the  misery,  unconfoundea  in  the  view  of  its  iouocapQV 
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\^i  wMA which  sboiddaotconMntt  hiis  in  coipifiictf-  at tn^nr {loiotcf 
its  execution.  Against  ev^  good  he  can  think  of  he  will  find  ib 
appropriate  antagouint  .«Tilweadv  in  full  action,  an  action  that  w$ 
•  sot  ranpit  and  sink  into  quiet  when  he  approaches  to  eflect  the  in* 
tend^  good.  .  IS  ay,  indeed,  in  what  way  is  it  that  the  servant  ol  God 
the  most  promptly  apprehends  the  nature  of  his  vocation  but  in  thi||t 
pf  seeing  what  it  is  ag^insi^  And  when  he  puts  the  matter  to  experi- 
mental proc^,  does  £e  ever  find  that  those  apprehended  adyersariet 
are  nothing  but  menacing  shadows  ?  Let  htm  ,tliat  has  made  the  moi^ 
determined,  protracted,  and  extensive  trial,  tell  whether  it  is  idlf 
common-place  and  extravagance  when  we  say  that  all  ehrittia^ 
exhortation  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  war.'  pp.  15-^21. 

To  all  this  nii^ht  with  eminent  propriety,  a»  we  thhik,  have 
b^en  added  a  more  direqt  and  explictt  mention  of  ao  unknown^ 
Ijul  not  questionable  futurity  ot  evil.  We  muse  reiniember. 
land  the  recollection  forms  the  first  element  of  that  seal  which 
it  is  the  Preacher^s  speci^c  aim  lo  ^rou^e,  that  evil,  pliysical  and 
nporal  evil,  abuts  only  a  fragment  of  its  unmeasured  maa^,  upo^ 
QHr  observation  in  the  present  stale.      \ 

Under*  Che  impression  of  represcnta^tions  like  these  vre  havf 
qobted — ^^and  the  "Uiscburse  contains  many  pa/^os  of  more  definite 
eKhibitioris,  hating  the  same  character  and  t*otouHn^— aquf«tioa 
almost  iotoluntariiy  presents  itself,  which,  it  It  has  never  shaped 
itself,  into  words,  |has  doubtless  been  of  familiar  occurrence  ii) 
ittany  minds,  What  are  the  precise  elements,  and  what  are  the 
external  features  of  a  truly  virlupus  temper  of  ii/md  in  relatioi) 
to  the  present,  and  the  impending  condition  <of  ti^ie  buman 
system  ?  It  is  very  appar«*nt  that,  even  among  thos^  whose 
defiiied  belief,  and  the  phraseology  of  whose  opinions,  are  pro- 
fessedly and  honestly  submitted  to  the  directioii  pf  f evekitioB^ 
a  wide  diversity  exists  in  the  habitual  temper  and  sentiipenk 
associated  with  their  respective  views  of  the  mixed  system  ii| 
Which  human  bein^  are  mvolved.  Indeed,  could  we  enter  witb 
aperfectness  of  perception  into  that  int^or  prospect  of  the 
jsurronnding  moral  system,  which  is  imaged  iipon  other  minds. 
Upon  those  at  least  tnat  have  received  any  individuality  of  cha- 
racter from  habitual  reflection,  we  should  seem  to  contemplate 
so  many  new  world?.  We  should  be  faiq  io  suppose  that  the 
beings  whose  consciousness  we  were  admitted  to  peruse,  bad 
been  sammoned  from  wide  corners  of  the  iiniversey^T-lroiii  Worlds, 
analogous  indeed  in  their  physical  machinery,  biit  strangi^ly  iui4 
like  in  all  tiiat  regards  the  oondiiions  of  mofal  ejiistenoe.  Ii 
heeds  hardly  be  said,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  evil  whic^i  aflfimla- 
the  occasion,  and  that  it  is  the  personal  implication  lu  evil  whicii. 
supplies  the  cause,  of  this  diversity  of  aspt'ct  ander  wbieh  the 
fsmie  system  appears  to  different  minds.  Those  orders. p>f  Intel*, 
li^nt  beings  which  have  retained  their  primitive  eonditi(iK^:iii!i8| 
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jbe  b^Ue▼ef)  to  b&ve  one  and  the  Mtne  apprefatiBioii,  fcotb  of  the 
good  they  know,  and  of  the  evil  of  nfaose  existence  they  are 
apprised.  But  to  these  who  are  themselves  involved  in  a  mixed 
system  of  good  and  evil,  that  awful  subject  of  contemplation, 
existing  aud  impending  evil,  forms  the  nuvleus  of  imlefioiie 
sentiments,  various  in  their  nature,  and  bv  their  nature,  deter* 
raining  the  temper  of  the  individual,  and  often  of  definite  opi- 
nions, reflecting  back  their  specific  influence  upon  the  cbarieicter. 
These  sentiments  and  opinions,  operatii^  both  as  cause  and  aS" 
efiect,  are  such  as  is  the  character. 

There  is — of  the  bare  fact  vre  are  assured,  a  supernal  oontcm^ 
.plation  of  evil,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  compatible  with  abso- 
lute happine^iiu     Now,  though  it  Were  admrUed^  that  in  that 
apprehension  there  is  implied  a  degree  or  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  probationary  virtue  is  dt«titute,  >yet  it  must  be  believed^ 
that  that  apprehension  of  evil  which  is  proper  to  our  probationary 
Tirtue,  is  analo^^otis,  both  in  its  elements,  and  in  its  efl^cts,  to 
that  of  a  state  of  coasummated  goodness.     Let  it  be  granted 
,that  the  virtuous  man  must  fail  in  his  attempts  to  BystetHatimB 
on  the  sub|ect  of  evil;  still,  it  cannot  be  cioubted,  that  with" 
reference  to  this  very  subject,  he  is  approximating  to  an  order 
of  feeliiiG^  which  shall  allow  of  his  being  absolutely  happy  even 
in  the  fullest  contiemplation  of  it.     The  intelligent  being  who 
stands  low  on  the  scale  of  reason  and  i^oodness,  will  be  found, 
in  pro])ortion  as  he  thinks^  to  have  existing  in  his  mind,  an 
image  of  the  yniyersai  system  of  things  presenting  much  of  the 
distortion  of  his  own   moral  condition.     He,  on  the  contrary, 
who  rises  high  on  that  scale,  will  demonstt ate  that  paradox,  ibat, 
in  proportion  as  an  individual  grows  in  the  holy  qualification 
for  justly  appreciating  present  and  impending  evil,  he  will  at  the 
.same  time  acquire,   though  perhaps   he  knows  not  on  what 
ground,  a  quiescent  suspension  of  leeling  on  the  subject.     We 
might  then,  in  an  indirect  way,  ascertain  our  moral  rank,  and 
th<%  tendency  of  our  character,  by  examining  the  tone   and 
colouring  o?  that  picture  <rf'  the  universe   which  our  habitual 
sens.itiohs  have  insensibly  portrayed  upon  the  mind.    To  an- 
predate  its  specific  quality,  this  picture  must  be  oompareo, 
S^vhen  we  catch  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  with  those  of  other 
minds  ^  as  well  as  with  that  apprehenMion  of  the  same  objects, 
ithicli  the  consideration  of  abstract  priocipias  may  enable  m 
vvith  safety  to  attribute  to  hofy  beings. 

There  is  to  be  remarked,  the  small  degree  fai  which  the  djveiw 
skies  of  feeling  to  which  we  are  referring,  are  auSbred  to  trans- 
pire, so  as  to  become  the  obl^ts  of  common  obaorraiion.  '  Tha 
conventional  uniformity  of  expre^ioa,  the  narrowness  «df  lai^ 
gunge  which  shroud^  all  meaning  biit  what  is  oonMoii;*ev^eii 
jKbp  l^abit  of  designed  oonoealpeat  of  its  bioiw  pt0Ml|ar  Mpres* 
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mom,  which  usually  attoids  high  individuality  of  oharacteTi  antf 
ofleo  a  devout  delicacy  of  miod,  are  causes  which  combine  ta 
render  hardly,  apparent,  diflferences  of  feeling  of  the  utmost  moral 
ipiportance.  Perhaps  a  clouded  phrase  that  has  been  sedulously 
dbaped  to  conformity  with  current  expressions,  shall  afford  the 
only  indication  of  a  state  of  mind  of  the  widest  obliquity.  Per- 
haps, an  unconscious  habitual  hypocrisy  in  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain stated  terms,  shall  vail  an  almost  hideous  insensibility  in 
regard  to  topics  which,  in  other  minds,  are  barely  compatible 
with  tolerable  tranquillity.  And  as  these  diyersities  may  be  in 
a  g^at  measure  concealed  from  external  observation,  it  is  true 
also  that  impressions  widely  perverted,  and  deteriorating  in 
their  influence,  may  exist  and  rule  in  the  character  almost  un- 
suspected by  the  individual  himself.  A  reluctance  to  scrutinize 
the  validity  and  tendency  of  certain  sentiments,  may  be  gene- 
rated by  the  circumstance  of  these  sentiments,  although  obviously 
in  themselves  of  a  painful  kind,  having  gradually  become  the 
means  and  the  objects  of  fond  intellectual  indulgences.  Those 
interior  convulsions  of  the  soul,  which  shook  its  early  constitu- 
tion, have  settled  perhaps  into  a  brokenness  of  form,  whose 
strange  irregularities  have  insensibly  fascinated  the  imagination ; 
and  now,  these  barren  heights  and  rude  depths  are  the  haunts 
of  lawless  thought,  and  the  scenes  of  injurious  delectation. 

The  subjugation  of  the  understanding  to  the  illusion  of  con- 
torted perceptions,  may  be  perfected  and  confirmed  by  an 
habitual  self-gratulatory  coUiparison  of  those  perceptions  with 
a  more  vulgar  pervertedness  of  sentiment,  which  takes  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  is  of  a  character  utterly  unpleasing. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  modification  of  perception  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  moral  system,  which  might  beptr  to  be  de- 
signated by  some  such  phrase  as  that  of  Theological  Callousness. 
Besides  the  common  deficiency  of  sensibility  towards  objects  of 
belief,  there  is  to  be  met  with,  a  positive  and  specific  induration 
of  the  mind,  which  is  often  the  gradual  result  of  habitual 
professional  concernment  with  the  facts  of  religion.  It  is  true, 
and  strange,  and  to  a  degree  unavoidable,  that  the  unnumbered 
subjects  of  immortal  good  or  ill,  shall  come  to  be  regarded  and 
spoken  of  almost  as  the  mere  calculi  of  the  abstruse  processes 
of  science ;  or  as  unreal  existences,  occupying  such  and  such 
compartments  of  an  arbitrary  arrangement.  And  without  any 
peculiar  deficiency  of  common  benevolence,  this  professional 
apathy  may  go  as  far  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  myriads 
of  our  brethren  in  the  hazards  of  probation,  as  if  the  sobjeot 
matter  of  all  thb  discussion  and  diligent  classification,  were 
but  the  lowest  varieties  of  the  organized  system.  Who  shall 
estimate  the  sum  of  the  oflfenoe  and  the  injury  occasioned  by : 
the  ine&hle  indecorums  of  theological  debate  and  di80tt6sui% 
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Mrben  tbe  wide  desolation  of  our  species  is  to  be  subjected  to 
examination  under  all  its  scientific  predicaments  ?  Still  worse, 
when  a  trivial  contest  for  scholastic  distinction  is  held  over  the 
very  site  of  the  netber  world ;  or  when  the  offensive  retorts  of 
more  serious  controversy  are  hurled  from  side  to  side,  full 
charged  with  the  mysteries  of  future  wo.  And  yet,  at  least  in 
minds  of  inferior  cast,  all  this  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  an  habituation  of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  involuntary,  l>eing 
derived  from  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  and  from 
the  dimness  of  our  apprehension  of  moral  objects.  It  must  be 
allowed  however,  that  it  is  the  symptom  of  a  very  defective 
condition  of  the  mind,  where  there  appears  no  solicitude  to  keep 
alive  an  indignant  consciousness  of  this  unhappy  sophistication 
of  the  feelings. 

But  we  must  venture  a  step  further  in  the  description  of 
the  order  of  feelings  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Do  we  tresuass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  fact  in  saying,  that,  not  infrequently 
among  those  whose  principles  suppose  on  their  part  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow  men,  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  a  sort  of  spontaneous  ihsensibility,  nearly  bor- 
dering upon  malignity,  in  reference  to  all  without  the  precincts 
of  their  systematized  sympathies  ?  May  we  not  observe  in 
certain  quarters,  a  tone  and  manner  of  expression,  in  regard  to 
the  state  and  destinies  of  mankind,  which  almost  suggest  the 
idea  of  (he  insulting  air  of  composure  assumed  by  the  trium- 
phant parties  in  a  family  or  civil  discord  ?  Are  there  not  men, 
claiming  to  be  eminently  occupied  with  the  interests  of  the 
future  world,  whose  personal  comfort  seems  to  include  r  fixed 
and  open-eyed  contemplation  of  surrounding  desolation?  A 
Colossal  Selfishness  truly  is  this,  which  sits  erect,  and  looks 
with  vacant  stare,  far  over  the  countless  prostrate  wrecks  of 
human  good  !  We  perceive  in  fhe  instance  of  the  demon-chiefs 
of  savage  tribes,  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of  a  tranquil 
perfection  of  malignity,  which  cannot  repose  pleasantly,  unless 
beneath  a  gorgeous  roofing  of  human  skulls.  Must  it  b^  ad- 
mitted, that  the  circle  of  religious  society  has  presented  phe- 
nomena that  might  deserve  to  be  called  analogous  to  sucb  a 
temper  }  Man  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  places.  We  cer- 
tainly believe  that  an  abstracted  malevolence — a  complacent 
affinity  with  evil,  does  in  some  instances  find  a  scope  for  its 
consummation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vail  for  its  blackness,  •■ 
amiong  the  mournful  facts  and  anticipations  that  are  implied  ia 
oilr  religious  belief. 

*  But  to  this  unpleasing  topic  we  refer,  only  because  it  furnishes 
a^  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  an  order  of  feelings  vastly  more 
w0Hhy  of  investigation.  Directly  opposed  to  this  Theological 
ctjibasness,  is  that  propensity  of  tbought  wbicb,  if  the  former  - 
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seems  to  consist  in  the  complacent  affinity  with  evil,  wmdd  iMlW 
to  result  ^oro  the  melancholic  affinity  with  evil.    It  nigut  ^ 

borrow  the  pliraaeology  of  science]  be  termed  tba  atrophy  at 
eminently  beneficent  constitutions.  It  is  k  fainlnesa  that  inTadw 
the  languid  life  of  the  finest  teraperaaienta,  iDducinjup^D  thoBi 
at  least  to  the  eye  of  vulgar  observation,  the  rigid  synptoiiu  of 
misanthropy.  Like  the  tnisautbrope,  though  influenced  hy  4 
sentiment  essentially  difT^rcnt,  the  subject  of  this  morlud  nror 
pensity  shall  be  found  occupied  in  pondering  the  detub  of 
geography,  giuilging  ail  the  space  that  is  not  precluded  by  m« 
or  sands  from  buman  occupation.  But  nothing  is  more  ahara»> 
leristic  of  this  state  of  mind,  than  its  speculative  exoorsiTUMM. 
Though  it  cheriabes,  perhaps  with  a  passionate  jealouijr,  aona 
mitigatlDg  or  evasive  hypothesis,  it  will  not  rest  at  homm,  eve^ 
in  its  own  hypothesis,  but  is  ever  pressing  painfully  upoa  fkl 
boundaries  which  reason  and  faith  prescribe  to  thought.  Hwetg 
there  will  at  times  be  exbibitedstrikmg  intellectual  incooaiatenoM. 
For  example,  while  there  is  a  warm  assertion  of  biunaa  libtifty 
of  will,  there  may  be  a  hesitation  and  perplexity  in  the  muHV 
of  maintaining  it,  which  indicate  that  the  mind  is  b«UDtad  with 
the  conviction  of  an  opposite  doctrine.  And  if  ChristUn  se^tw  ' 
not  palsied  by  the  lurking  thought,  it  is  at  least  robbed  at  tbf 
animution  and  firmness  of  its  step.  The  energy  of  the  agiil  n 
exhausted  upon  an  ever  renewed,  out  never  completed  apologff 

ideraUHr 


which  opposing  opinions  alternutcty  exact  from  the  u 
ing }  the  devout  convictions  of  the  miad,  in  regard  to  the  boDow 
of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  being  liable  tp  oonlJBHl 
interruption  from  the  recurrence  of  painful  or  perpIevnglbougfaH. 
But  it  seems  sufhcienlly  clear  that  there  must  exist  io  tbe  a>ia<t 
•  principle  giving  a  misdirection  to  the  thoiiglils,  when  Ihagnwi 
enigma  of  the  moral  system  is  snught  either  to  be  ersQcd  «r 
forcibly  resolved,  as  the  indispensable  condition  totheattaiiUMpt 
of  tranquillity.  It  is  to  a  false  or  a  defective  sentitiiMit  that  W 
must  attribute  the  indulgence  of  gratuitous  mitigatiTe  Mppoii-, 
tions.  There  is  reasou  to  suspect  an  hypothesis  which  appaivi 
to  be  clung  to,  as  if  it  were  felt  to  he  the  jbrlom  hopu  oC  hAkt. 
tion.  On  the  same  gruuud,  it  may  safely  be  affirm^l  tg  ba*. 
sophistication  of  sensibility,  whicli  can  suggest  the  hilf-dflAwli 
wish  (o  blot  out  its  objects  from  existence  ;  or  which  nat^  gppn 
no  thought  soquietly,  as  upon  the  idea  of  sweeping  erasioneahi 
from  the  book  of  creation.  How  plausible  soever  may  seem  tha 
argument  which  would  seek  to  justify  such  a  wish  or  hope,  every 
one  must  be  consciuus,  while  he  listens  to  it,  that  it  basai>iBis(et 
character  i  and  though  it  nhould  remain  unrefuled,  it  is  iovoluti* 
tarily  ci>ndeiuned  as  a  sophiam.  Benevolence  has  nolhiug  in  U 
negative ;  it  is  the  active  coincidence  of  will  with  well-being.  In  . 
proiduciog  its  whnk  self  forth,  if  we  may  be  permiite^  \^ 
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^pmlntBetay  towtrds  the  good  of  its  object,  it  leares  no  reserve 
Mr  rwimhider  of  simply  passite  or  uD|irodttctive  regrets.  We 
^Dtvre  to  aflRnn,  as  amatter  of  fact,  that  the  full  kDowledg^ 
of  evil,  tot^oineA  with  the  highest  capacity  of  sympathy  and 
love,  will  not  be  foaod  to  exhibit  aoy  symptom  of  this  kind  of 
negaiive  sensibility. 

A  state  of  delectation  which  grows  with  the  growth  of  tbe 

sympathiesy  not  upon  either  their  dtmiuuttoQi  or  their  perversion, 

needs  not  be  taxed  to  furnish  an  apology  for  its  happiness.     It 

is  certainly  presumable,  that  a  high  state  of  active  p^rticipatioQ 

in  tbe  Divine  blessedness,  and  a  regard  to  the  Divine  perfections 

pre-oecupyiffg  the  mind,  are  strictly  reasonable,  even  although 

tlie  sophisms  that  would  prove  it  otherwise  were  quite  insolvable. 

But  tbe  objections  that  wonld  affirm  tranquillity  or  positive 

enjoyment  to  be  incompatible  with  informed  sensibility,  are  not 

refally  derived  from  the  supposed  difficulties  comprised  in  such 

nophisms ;   they  spring  immediately  from  a  deficient  or  negatira 

•tate  of  the  afiections.    Nor  will  the  malady  ever  derive  ifii 

remedy  from  hypothetical  reserves,  or  bold  theories,  or  from  a 

forced  forgeffuhess  or  artificial  detention  of  the  thoughts  from 

particular  subjects.     We  either  shall  not  succeed  in^he  attempt 

to  4o8e  sight  of  a  painful  or  perplexing  object,  or  we  shall 

suooeed  m  consequenee  of  tbe  inaction  of  the  mind,  and  the 

witbertttg  <if  the  aflfections  ;    and  then,  if  we  become  more 

tranquil  than  we  were,  it  is  because  we  live  lesa  than  we  did* 

It  is  simply  in  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  aotive 

affinity  with  well-being,  that  we  obtain  a  practical  solution  o£ 

the  enigma  of  virtuous  happiness  amid  unmeasured  evil.    In 

becomiog  largely  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,'^  it  may  be 

that  we  are  not  advanced  a  step  towards  the  speculative  dbmpre- 

hension  of  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  moral  system ;  but  we  aro 

instated  by  anticipation  in  the  undefined  sentiments  which  wofdd 

be  the  result  of  such  a  comprehension.    It  is  common  to  assume, 

that  the  full  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  government 

vriU,  in  a  future  state,  be  granted  as  indispensable  to  the  happiness. 

of  Intelligent  creatures.    We  are  not  apprised  of  the  grounds  of 

this  assumption.    Is  it  not  the  immediate  perception  ^f  tbe 

absolute  and  rightful  blessedness  of  the  Infinite  Being,  whidi 

will  suffice  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  all  holy  beings  ?* 


**  it  may  1MPC  bo  wholly  impertinent  to  ibtroduoe  in  this  .place  a 
atfiking  ttieodoie,  whicb  mar  in  some  degree  ilhtttrate  the  sentiment 
In  the  text.  The  pious  nether  of  an  unworthy'  8on»  whose  miscpn- 
4nct  -ImmI  Indooed  upon  bar  that  sped es  of  decSne  iknnKarly  termed 
abMiMtt  heart,  senti<Nr  km  to  her  deadi  bed,  and  addressed  liiiti  1^ 
ahk  fwwsaiMrie  iaRgM^s  '<  My  idear  Charles,  how  tenderly  1  have 
loved  you^  is  but  too  evident  from  die  state  to  which  you  now  see  me 
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-  We  too  little  hmbituate  ourselves  to  dwell  and  czpatiMa-tfMM 
the  idea  of  the  result  upon  the  mind  and  affaction*  cotHiqMiMt 
on  the  immediate  perception — the  direct  Jhun*I«^«,  -of  Ihe 
ABflOLUTE  and  INFINITE  Gooi>.  Hence,  we  easily  tuJe  up  Willi 
the  secular  or  popular  notion  of  future  hnipinm.  ■■  nnaiii^' 
in  the  reflected  perception  or  consciousuen  of  individual  % 
or  enjoyment;  and  under  the  impression  of  tbia  nUartyf 
terouB  idea,  we  are  quite  unable  to  form  even  the  moat  mini 
conception,  much  less  to  admit  a  distinct  and  dettJied-  ilia 
pation,  of  the  sentiments  that  must  attend  the  witoeHing  ti  Ike 
anal  resolution  of  the  probationary  system,  especi*yy  ia  the 
individual  circumstances  of  the  general  crisis.  Let  that  iMt 
scene  be  attempted  to  be  realiz«l  in  its  details,  aad.iDB  Ad* 
discover,  on  analysing  our  feelings,  that  there  is  a  ■latiwwt 
indispens^le  to  the  occasion,  in  which  we  are  almoat  uniwlr 
deficient.  Whatever  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  elenciita  M 
the  object  of  that  sentiment,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  ii  oa^ 
so  far  as  we  are  approximating  towards  it  in  the  temper  of  ear 
minds,  that  we  are  losing  the  schismatic  spirit  of  oar  drfealiaa, 
and  preparing  to  be  joined  to  the  one  body  of  the  tnie  War- 
shippers  in  the  world  of  order. 

Art.  VI.  Memoir  oftU  Rev.  Henry  MaHyn,  B.  D.  late  FbUmt  sT 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.' EaB 
India  Company.    8vo.    pp.537.    Price  12(.    Londoo.     1819^ 

TT  is  most  true,  that  Scepticism  can  be  combated  by  no  |F 
'-  gument  so  unanswerable  as  a  holy  liTe.  It  is  like  the  mh- 
tical  answer  which  put  to  silence  the  Sophist  who  denied  ibers 
was  such  a  thing  as  motion,  when  the  philosopher  rose  mill 
walked.  The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Henry  itlartyn,  funiish»  • 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  better  a4u>t- 
«d  than  a  thousand  reasonings  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  an  tin- 
itett  sceptic.  It  carries  with  it  the  highest  measure  of  proqC  i  * 
which  the  nature  of  moral  evidence  admij«^^j['"'^ — ~~^ — ' 
effect  that  demands  to  be  referred  to  its  HiA 
no  other  adequate  cause  is  assignable,  than  tfae 
connected  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  it  biit< 
species  of  evidence, — rather,  it  is  the  same  spedes  of  cvUt^Wi 

reduced ;  and  so  king  ai  I  remain  in  this  body,  I  sbsU  not  cM|t  ft 
love  yoU|  and  to  pray  for  you,  with  all  a  mouier'a  aouebr;  bfel'l^ 
period  is  approaching  when  1  shall  hear  the  sentence  of  erqfe.'yiH 
eternal  destruction  with  a  tnajestic  composure  and  en  entvaasM^ 
cenc^,  arising  from  a  feeling  identified  only  with  perfect  paritoreii 
faifiaite  rectitude."  The  imprewion  this  appeal  made,  was  BBjiar:  l( 
feced:  it  was  the  meau  of  enectbg  a  permanent  chuigB  of- c^MHlfc 
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nddressing  itself  to  consciousness  instead  of  observation,  and 
then  only  forminsr  the  proper  basis  of  devout  faitb, — ^the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  results  from  the  experience 
of  its  power. 

But  even  to  persons  •  upon  whose  minds  the  moral  inference 
deducible  from  such  a  life  should  make  no  impression,  the  con- 
templation of  so  striking  a  phenomenon  might  claim  to  be  in  no 
small  degree  interesting.  In  this  disclosure  of  sentiments,  sym- 
pathies, and  passions,  pervading  and  actuating  an  individual  of 
our  own  age  and  country,  so  entirely  foreign  from  general 
experience,  in  a  moral  idiosyncrasy  so  peculiar,  there  might 
seem  to  be  something  worthy  of  engaging  the  curiosity  of  mere 
speculation.  Call  it  fanaticism;  it  does  not  render  the  fact  a 
whit  the  less  deserving  of  philosophical  attention,  that  this 
high  degree  of  abstraction  from  the  world,  this  ardour  of  at- 
tachment to  the  person  and  cause  of  the  Saviour,  this  sensibility 
or  rather  an  exquisite  sensitiveness  in  reference  to  moral  quali* 
ties  and  appearances,  by  the  presence  of  which  most  persons  are 
entirely  unaffected,  together  with  an  unconquerable  spirit  of 
self-denying  heroism,  did  exist,  giving  birth  and  direction  to  a 
series  of  admirable  exertions,  which  proved  at  once  their  reality 
and  their  efficiency, — their  efficiency  beyond  any  other  prill* 
ciples  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  human  conduct.  And- 
then  to  observe  the  character  of  this  fanaticism ;  for  such  must 
the  Socinian,  and  such  must  the  orthodox  impugner  of  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  regard  the  piety  of  Henry  Martyn.  His 
ivas  that  very  Calvinism,  or  Methodism,  which  is  so  muck 
deprecated,  and  dreaded,  and  calumniated  at  home.  But  suoh 
a  fanatacbm  ! — so  calm,  so  elevated,  so  humble,  so  holy^  .aer^ 
enduring,  that  it  might  reflect  back  a  dignity  on  any  term  of 
reproach  by  which  it  was  designated.  The  highest  idea  of 
moral  sublimity  in  human  conduct  which  heathen  wisdom  coold 
conceive,  was  that  of  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity. 
How  immeasurably  short  did  that  conception  stop  of  the  gran- 
deur of  moral  character  exemplified  by  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ,  in  the  active  conflict  which  he  sustained  with  essential 
evil,  resisting  unto  death ! 

Let  not  the  reader  who  stands  in  no  need  of  confirmation  ia 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  disguise,  however,  from  himself,  that 
mich  an  exhibition  of  the  genuine  character  and  tendency^of  bb 
feligion,  in  something  of  its  primitive  freshness,  is  scarcely  leas  ^ 
requisite  in  his  own  case,  to  confute  the  infidel  within  him.  Tba 
Author  of  this  Memoir  alludes  to  the  attempts  made  to  dissuade 
}Mr.  Martyn  from  engaging  himself  as  a  Missionary,  sometimes 
by  ridicule,  but  at  other  times  by  alleging  that  the  texts  wkioh 
he  produced  as  the  grounds  of  bis  conduct,  were  ^  oppIJcaMt 
^  onb/  to  the  timee  of  the  Aporthe.*    We  believe  that  evea 
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mmong  professed   ChristiaDS,    this    speoioas  sophi 
to  ail  extent  unsiusp*  cted,  tbe  bad  pitrpose  of  reoonelliBg  the 
eon»cieiiee  to  a  style  of  Cbristiaoity  terj   for  beloW  tlM 'pri- 
mitive standard.    And  in  the  lour   state  of  religioa   whkti'  n 
too  generally  eonsequeiit  upon  an  extended  and  flDuririna^fM^ 
fieasioii,  the  idea  of  living  up  to  tbe  text  of  Apostolto  prMqp^ls 
often  tat-itly  abandoned.    Owing  to  this  low  tone  of  prtiotfa^ 
tbe  charaoter  of  even  the  sincere  Christiav  is  dwivfeu  by  hb 
associations  ;  his  own  beconaes  insensibly  depressed  ;  he  ~ 
to  a^iopt,  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  some  misgivings  of  eonsoieMej 
oiitimate  of  his  piety  which  others  baye  formed,  and  vihMi 
been  chea]»ly  Hon  by  some  external  oerrioesy  or  an  cxooipliqr 
regoUrity  of  cunduot.    A  withering  8ceptieisai»  aot  indeeifrM  l» 
the  troth  or  authority  of  religion,  but  as  to  tbe  extent  of  itvcUmy 
may  thiM  silently  introduce  itself  into  the  heart,  while  dieoii- 
nfard  choraott-r  may  be  as  flourishing  as  ever,  destroying  all  lbs 
spirituality  of  tbe  mind  ;  and  for  any  practical  eSNSt, the  afiUNhml 
of  Christfati  momUty  may  be  lost.     It  would  seem  tolmtb^ 
only  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  that  tbe  liviag  origiul  of 
tbe  Christian  character  in  its  simplicity  and  eotirenesa,  ahelnld  be 
from  time  to  time  re-produced  in  the  person  of  some  iodMduil 
wbb  i^all  have  escaped  the  deteriorating  ioflueiioe  of  Jho'W- 
«amstanees  that  have  repressed  its  development  in-tboae 
him.    The  appearance  of  one  such  iidividual  boo  been 
oufiieient  to  spread  an  indefinite  agitatioa  througb  an 
eeetion  of  religions  aoeiety ;  an  agitation  in  wbidi  oKwded  aBlIt 
love,  indignant  surprise,  and  the  vague  uneaaincsa 
incertitude, 'Shall,  in  some  directions,  form  the  .chief 
In  other  directions,  the  impulse  shall'  be  foUowod.by 
increase  of  vital  aelion,  and  the  immediate  track  of  Hiwiiedi 
^duaPs  personal  iiifluenoe  sliall  discover  itself  in  aodoifylilHF 
tbe  bright  green  Which  indicates  there  is  water  benesib.     Bnl^ 
excepting  some  extraordinary   instances,  it  has  aotbaea  H 
after  their  removal  from  this  world,  that  tlie  charaetera.of  IbMb^ 
Kviag  exemplars  of  pure  and  undefileci  religion,  have'beeii  M^ 
diseoyered.    Tbe  biography  of  such  men,  when  it  make^  up  ^iiP 
quainted  with  tbe  interual  reality  of  their  charaoteri  in  that  .pM^ 
valuable  record  we  can  have  presenteil  to  us.    One  foris»  Mftte- 
perusal,  that  it  is  with  Christians  like  these  we  want  'iowt 
brought  into  contact,  in  order  to  be  kiadkcl  ialo  eaataMkiihtL 
•Mb  an  exhibition  of  ^  the  higheat  stylo  of  man/*    1%!  iiiiT 
tfation  is  pressed  u|ion  us,  that  religion  in  sueh  indtvldaalJiapM-' 
a  tMog  dMfereat  akaost  in  kind  from  tiie  dreanfj^  fcM% 
atagnaat  hope,  and  feeble  aspirationa,  and  monutmoaa  d 
of  a  larg(e  proportion  of  ohareh  going  and  filaetingTi 
fsMors.    Bat  the  oaaliast  will  bo  bi  aught  aakvertboaia^i^lH 
Mider  whtf  haa  outaiTited  iha  kaiwrlodte  of  htowitf|.aiMbly^ 
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Be  humbled  in  ^he  dafttwbenhe  recollects  that  the  disparity 
between  the  mo^t  eminent  Christian  and  his  own  nttainments, 
furnisties  but  a  medium  of  illustration  of  the  far  greater,  the 
immense  distance  at  which  he  has  been  content  tb-.leaYe  the 
Perfect  Example  set  him  by  that  Friend  who  has  sdid,  ^^  If  anjr 
man  loTa  me,  let  him  follow  me.**  '^  ^ 

Henry  Martyn  was  born  at  Truro,  in  the  year  1781.     In  the 

Sammar  school  of  his  native  town  he  received  the  elements  of 
)  education,  after  which,  be  was  entered,  in  1797,  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambricige.  Frdm  his  earjy  youth,  he  was  charao^ 
teriied  by*  *  a  peculiar  tenderness  and  softness  of  spirit,*  and  by 
a  temper  and  conduct  in  the  hiichest  degree  amiable  $  but  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  obtain  whose  appr6batidn  had  been  the 
i^limulos  to  his  academical  pursuits  and  exertions,  was  the  era 
of  bid  first  serious  refltsctions  op  thci  subject  cf  religion.  Being 
from  the  poigQancy  of  bn  grief^  unable  to  relish  his  usual  studiei^ 
be  took'  up  thfe  Bible,  '  Uiinking/  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 

*  that  the  consideration  of  religion  was  rather  suitable  to  thit 

*  solemn  Uitie.'  The  Acts,  as  being  the  most  amusing  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  first  attracted  his  attentioti,  and  while 
^ntei^ained  with  the  narrative,  he  was  insensibly  led  to  examine 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  found  to  correspond  wich 
Ibe  few  notions  he  bad  imbibed  from  education. 

'  I.  beliere  on  the  first  n^ht  after,  I  began  to  pray  firom  a  pre- 
eomposed  formt  in  which  t  thanked  God,  in  general^  for  haTing  sent 
Chnst  into  the  world.  But  though  I  prayed  for  pardon^  I  had  little 
sense  of  my  o«l^  sinfulness  i  nevertheless  I  began  to  consider  mysdf 
as  a  Migious  ntan.  "^e  first  time  I  went  to  chapel,  I  saw,  with  s(^e 
degree  of  surprise  at  my  former  inattetitioii,  that,  in  the  nuigntfioatf 
Ihert  was  a  great  degree  of  joy  expressed  at  the  looming  or  Christ, 

whidi  I  thought  but  reasonable.    had  lent  me  Doddndge*s  Rise 

and  Progress,  the  fint  part  of  which  I  cbul^  not  bear  to  read,  because  it 
appeared  to  make  religion  consist  too  much  in  humiliation ;  and  my 
proud  and  wicked  heart  would  not  bear  to'  be  brought  doWn  into  the 
dust.  And  — '—  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  gloom  which  I  felt,  after 
reading  the  first  part  of  Doddridge,  reprobated  it  strongly.  Alas  f 
did'  he  think  that  we  can  go  along  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  lifci 
without  entering  in  **  at  the  straight  gate  1^* ' 

We  have  known  instances  of  that  admirable  work  being  de- 
jireciat^  by  persons  of  sincere  piety,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  not 
beiiig  precisely  adapted  to  their,  own  taste  or  turn  of  mind,  or  to 
fooae  acci^tental  impressions  received  in  early  life  from  the 
perusal.  There  may  be  varieties  or  periods  of  character  to 
Hhioh  it  is  not  altogether  the  inost  suitable ;  but  it  possesses  in  a 
ymry  extraordinary  degree  the  merit  of  general  aciaptation.  A^ 
pefsBtt,  one  trould  think,  s^iould.  be  very  careful  how  he  suflfers 
Bimself  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable  opinion  upon  a  work 
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\vhicli  has,  in  thousands  of  instances,  performed  so  important  • 
part  in  the  formation  of  religious  character.  The  efficiency  of 
such  a  work  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  fastidious  judgement 
which  may  a  priori  be  formed  of  its  excellence,  but  by  the  facts 
ivhich  are  occasionally  disclosed  in  the  mental  history  of  indi* 
viduals  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  these  facts,  tbfl^  P^~ 
drid<^e^s  '^  Rise  and  Pro^ress'^  may  safely  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  useful  volumes  in  the  Theological  catalogue. 

The  convictions  which  were  thus  awakened  in  A(r.  Martyn's 
ipind,  were  not  transitory.  From  the  perusal  of  the  Ijjfew  Tea- 
tamenty  and  from  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeopt  on 
which  he  now  began  to  be  a  constant  attendant,  he  became  a 
devout  believer.  The  process  of  mind  through  which  hepfMtA 
was  gradual,  unmarked  by  any  extraordinary  epochs  or  vfcis^'- 
tudes  of  feeling  ;  and,  on  the  retrospect,  it  appeared  to  liim  th^ 
his  progress  was  at  one  time  almost  entirely  suspended  l^y  the 
intense  abstraction  with  which  he  pursued  his  matbemattoal 
studies  ;  but  the  change  which  had  been  superinduced  upon  bis 
character  was  real,  and  there  was  in  his  religion  the  principle  of 
growth.  His  application  was  rewarded  wi^h  the  highest  acade- 
mical honour,  which  he  attained  when  he  had  not  quite  Qoioa- 
pleted  his  twentieth  year.  ^  1  obtained,*  be  says,  ^  my  bighiest 
*  wishes,  but  was  surprised  to  find  1  had  grasped  a  shadovv.* 
He  was  designated  in  his  college,  we  are  told,  as  *  the  man  who 
'  had  not  lost  an  hour.'  In  March,  180*2,  he  was  chosen  fellow 
of  St.  John's,  soon  after  which  he  bore  away  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  prize  for  the  best  Latin  cdtnposition.  It  was  towards  the 
close;  of  tlie  fiame  year,  alter  return^n^  from  a  visit  to  Ms  family 
in  Cornwall,  that,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  offering  hjqpsdf 
to  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  Bast,  as  ^Cliymitlan 
Missionary. 

'  The  immediate  cause  of  his  determination  to  undertake  Ae  office, 
was  htaring  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  remark  on  the  benefit  wtiich  had 
resulted  from  the  services  of  a  Missionary  [Dr.  Carey]  in  India x  bit 
attention  was  thus  arrested,  and  his  thoughts  occupied  whh  die  TSit 
importance  of  the  subject.  Soon  arter  wliich.  perusing  the  life  of 
David  Brainerd,  who  preached  with  apostolical  zeal  aim^  success  to 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  who  finished  a  course  of  Mslf-deayinl 
L'.boiirs  fur  hh  Redeemer,  with  unspeakable  joy,  at  the  earlj  an  w 
32,  iiis  soul  was  filled  with  a  holy  emulation  of  that  extrMH^umiy 
man:  and  after  deep  consideration,  and  fervent  prayer,  lie  vw  t^ 
length  fixed  in  a  resolution  to  imitate  his  example.  Nor  let  It'Thie 
conceived,  that  he  could  adopt  this  resolution  without  the  sei^m 
conflict  in  liis  mind  :  for  he  was  endued  with  the  truest  sen^Mlir 
of  heart,  and  was  susceptible  of  the  warmest  and  tcndeit^t  attea^ 
ments.'  :a-^  i  -  " 

But  the  following  extracts  from  his  own  lcUer^<  a^cf  p^y^j(». 
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pap«9,  wiH  be^t  sblEfW  hbw  Justly  Ii6  apfpreciated/  and  hoVr 
steadily  he  coDtetnplated,  the  sacrifices  which  he  wotild  have  io 
make,  in  the  execution  of  the  great  work  to  which  with  unshaken 
constancy  he  now  devoted  hiitiself.  To  his  sister  he  speaks  6f 
the  dejection  which  he  at  iime^  laboured  under,  arisinjg'  not  fr6m 
any  dotfbts  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  '  not  from  deefpotidftiff 

*  views  of  his  '  own  backwardness  in  the  divine  life,  fof  litm 
'  more  prone,**  he  adds,  ^  to  self-dependence  and  conceit;  but 

*  from  the  prospect  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter  it  the 

*  whole  of  my  future  life.' 

*  The  thought  that  I  must  be  unceasingly  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  atnongst  poor  ignorant  people,  is  what  my  proud  spirit 
revolts  at.  To  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  thousand  uncomfortable 
things  that  roust  happen  to  me,  whether  as  a  mmister  or  a  missiouary, 
is  what  the  flesh  cannot  endure.  At  these  times  I  feel  neither  lov6 
to  God  or  man,  and  in  proportion  as  these  graces  of  the  Spirit  Ton^ 
guish,  my  besetting  sin»— pride  and  discontent,  and  unwillingness  fot 
every  doty,  make  me  miserable.' — *  In  all  my  life  I  have  nxell*  on 
some  desirable  ends,  at  different  distances,  the  attainment  of  which 
was  to  furnish  me  with:  happiness.  But  now  in  seasons  of  unbeliei^ 
nothing  seems  to  lie  before  me  but  one  vast  uninteresting  wilderdesa* 
and  heaven  appearing  but  dimly  at  the  end.  Oh,  how  does  this  shew 
the  necessity  of  living  by  faith!'  ,;     .^^ 

'  I  was  under  disquiet  at  the  prospect  of  my  future  work,  encom- 
passed with  difficulties;  but  I  trusted  I  was  under  the  guidance  of. 
mfinite  wisdom,  and  on  that  I  could  rest,'  *  -< — ,  who  had  returned 
from  a  mission,  observed  that  the  crosses  to  be  endilred  were  fkr 
greater  than  can  be  conceived  :  but  **  none  of  these  things  move  Aie^ 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  so  that  I  mi^ht  finish  my 
course  with  joy.'^'->-*  Had  some  disheartening  thoughts  at  night,  si 
the  prospect  of  being  stripped  of  every  eartniy  comfort ;  but  who 
ia  it  that  maketh  my  comforts  to  be  a  source  of  enjoyment?  Caoaot 
the  same  make  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness  and  peril  tp  be  9 
train  of  ministering  angels,  conducting  me  to  glory  ?' — *  O  my  soul* 
compare  thyself  with  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Was  it  not  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father  ?* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  physical  causes  were  10  some 
measure  implicated  in  these  alternations  of  feeling,  and  indeed 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  his  health  s|,^ould  not  be  aflfeoted 
by  the  severe  mental  conflict  which  he  underwent  at  this  period  «. 
but  it  is  when  under  the  influence  of  bodily  indisposition  fipd- 
piiysical  depression,  that  the  true  tendencies  of  the  character^ 
afidthe  validity  of  the  religious  principles,  are  best  discovered. 
The  exercise  of  mind  which  takes  place  under  these  oircani'' 
stances  is  not  the  lesB^real,  because  the  occasion  of  that  eiterdse 
t^  aonle  mechanical  pressuni  upon  the  spirits.  Nothing  can  be 
more   strikiDi?  than   the  expressions  of  siilf-bumiliCktion  which 
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eoDtimiflly  occur.  10  Mr.  Martyn's  jouroal  at  this  aeaaoB :  thof 
shew  bow.  •(lmirabia>  a  preparation  hia  spirit  was  dow  under* 
goint:  for  the  ardttoua  exertions  and  the  life-loiig  self-denial 
which  he  oofitempl^medA  *  Let  me  then,'  be  aaya  in  ope  plaoa^ 
^  reooliect  that  all  apparent  jov  in  God  withoot  humility^  ie  a 
'  mere  delusion  of  Stitan  '  He  oompUins  of  ttiat  *  b»Be  of  Ms 
^  peaee,  disappointed  urroi(«ince  which  proudly  seeks  lor.  gofiA, 

*  where  it  eau  noYer  be  found.*     '  How  mucli  better  is. it  to  have 

*  a  peaceful  sense  of  my  own  Wietcheiinens.  and  a  bumble  wajt- 

*  ing  upon  God  fur  sanclifyinGf  i^race,  than  to  talk  miioh  and 
'  appear  to  be  somebody  in  relitriou  !*  This  deep,  huipility,  this 
uoaflfected  self  loathiiii?  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Martyn's  purity  of  iiii^ 
nni9t  appear  an  enii;^ma  to  those  who  have  yever  known  what  it 
19  to  realize  the  Divine  holiness  .  with  ardent  aspirations,  after 
conformity  to  the  ima^  of  God.  Such  a  sense  of  the  Divioe 
perfisptiops  tt  the  only  source  of  genuine  humility;  thai  kumility 
ivhicl^  isftbe  true  measure  of  spiritual  attainments. 

Mr.  Martyn  repejved  Deacon's  ordination  inOetober*  MMyapd 
eommenced'  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  function  aa  oniate.la 
Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Gam* 
brid^y  undertaking  likewise  the  cliargeoftheneighbourinitper^ 
riah  of  Lolworth.     Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  be  way 
appointed  one  of  the  public  examiners  in  his  college,  an  office- 
which  he  again  sustained  in  the  following  June,  and  a  third  time 
towards  the  close  of  18041.    In  this  year,  bis  eXpiectationii  of  ber 
coming  a  Missionary,  were  for  a  time  overspread  witti  luioertawir 
ty  by  the  very  trying  event  of  his  losing  all  his  slender  patrimony  ^, 
^  a  less  rendered  more  severe  to  him  by  the  circumstance  of  kia 
''y<  er  being  involved  in  the  same  calamity/    Itaip- 

ea  10  m     scarcely  justifiable  to  leave  England,  under  tkm- 

eircums       es,  when  he  might  possibly  remlvr  seme  aeitke  <o 

his  6      T.    This  change  in  the  aspect  of  Mr.  Martvs*8  affiiin^' 

h<     >ver,  only  caused  an  increased  anxiety  among  hw  IHenda  te^ 

ocure  for  him  the  situation  of  chaplain  to*  the  BastlnduiCom^ 

,  in  whicb  capacity  he  at  length  received  a  ammntma  ttrleetn 

Jiin    ind  at  ten  days'  notice ;  but  some  delay  took  plaee^ 'partljf 

ned  by  his  not  having  yet  received  Priest^a  •nunatkn, 

ae  remained  for  two  months  in  London. 


<  On  the  8th  of  iuFy^  Mr.  Martyn  left  London  fcr  Portsmouth' 1 

zh  was  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  during  this  iouniey,  that  be  Aia^. 

'  ma,  and  fell  into  a  convulsion  fit,  at  the  inn  where  lie  slept -nwjhni 

load :  a  painful  intimation  to  those  friends  who  were  wkii^kinueC|k^ 

'  poignancy  of  that  srief  which  be  endeavoured  aa  nwch  as  pfliwM#.  |(P^^ 

repress  and  conceal.' 

'  His  Biographer  hints  at  a  drcumalanoe  wbM  mnat  have  Mkla4. 
ia  00  slight  degree  to  the  acuteness  of  bia  avflMaga  nn  biddiiy  • 
farewell  to  bis  native  land. 


^•"♦^ 


<  It  wfts  not  merely  the  ties  of  ftmilj  or  fHeikbbip  wKfdi  bmmd' 
Mm  to  Cornwall;  others  there  were  of  a  tendt^r,  if  ^oC  stronger' 
kind;' for  he  had  conceived  a  deeply  fixed  attaekinent  for  one,  of 
whom  less  ought  not,  an4  more  cannot  be  said^  tiurn  lhia  sbn  was 
worthy  of  him/ 

His  dejection,  combining  wjth  manh  bodily  indisposiitoiiy  rote 
at  times  tb  an  agonising  pitch.  When  he  found  himself  actusdly 
saiiifig  down  the  Channel,  his  feelin|;8  were  thoite  of  «  *  man 
^  who  should  be  suddenly  told  that  every  firiend  he  had  in  tiM 

*  world  Was  dead.'  He  felt  loth,  he  confesses,  to  forsake  All  on 
earth.  Especially  while  lying  oflT  the  coast  of  Ms  natrve  Com^ 
wall,   where  as  his ' Biographer  remarks,    'every  object  wMob 

*  caught  his  eye, — every  headland,  «Tery  building,  every  waed^ 
^  served  to  remind  him  of  endearroeiKs^  that  were  past,  and  of 
'  pleasures  never  to  be  renewed,*  Mi  sMfuish  was  extremis. 
Never,  hoWever,  for  a  moment  did  b^  exhiUt  that  vacillatioa  oP 
purpose  which  our  Lord  so  pointedly  condemns,  Mder  Ikeflgui^ 
of  a  man  who  having  put  Ms  hand  to  ttie  pkUgh,  shauld  look 
back.  '  England  had  disappeared,*  he  nolea  in  hb  Jou^iL-  ; 
'  and  with  it  all  my  peace. — The  pains  of  memory  were'  all  r 

'  fiE^It. — Would  1  go  back?  O  no/— hut  how  can  I  be  support-' 
'  ed  }     My  Saith  niils.     I  find  by  experience  1  am  as  we^  as 

*  water.*  •'     ... 

<  To  describe  the  variety  of  perplexing,  heart-rending,  agonishig 
thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind,  and  which,  united  with  tha^ 
weakness  and  languor  of  my  body,  served  to  depress  me  into  the  depths' 
of  misery,  would  be  impossible.    The  bodily  sufiering  would  be  nc^' 
thing,  cud  not  Satan  iinprove  his  advuntiige.  in  representing- the  bap» 
piness  apd  ease  of  the  iim  1'  had  left.     However,  God  dkl  not  leavs^ 
me  quite  akme,  poOr  and  mjser  ible  as  I  was*    I  w^is  helped  to  rs^oolr 
lect  several  things  in  Scripture  whjboh  eocoMragcd  me  to  ho)4on;  suc|k, 
as,    **lfwe  sufer  with, him,  we  shal)  also  rejign  with  him;"  the  ex*, 
aroplcs  Jikewise  of  Moses,  Abraham,  and  St..  Paul,  of  pur  blessed 
I^rd  himself,  and  of  his  saints  ^t  the  present  moment.    I  repeated  thf ' 
farewell  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  and  endeavoured  to  think  how  he  would 
aipt  in  my  situation.    I  thought  of  all  God*s  people  looking  oat  after 
me  with  expectation ;  following  me  with  their  winnes  and  their pi;iiyer8» 
I' thought  of  the  holy  angels,  seme  of  whom  perhaps  were  guarding- 
roe  on  my  way;  and  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  approving  my  course  and- 
mission.    *^  Who  will  go  for  me  ^ — here  am  I :  ^id  me."    I  thought 
of  the  millions  of  precious  souis  that  bow  and  in  future  ages  might,  ba. 
benefited.' 

.  At  length  tlie  tempest  of  his  feeling  subsided ;  his  mind  regain* 
e^  its  healthful  tone ;  and  though  he  speaks,  in  one  |Hirt  of  hit 
journal,  of  experiencing  one  of  those  keen  |)<mgs  of  misery  that 
dscasionally  shot  %(4dsa  his  breast,  when,  '  with  death-like 
'  despondency,*  he'rdiected  on  his  liriendleHS,  exiled  condition^  hia 
jgeaeral  state  of  mind  was  peaoefiil  and  even  joyous, .  - 
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*  I  %m^  fur/  liQ  says,  *  from  reletting  tb^t.  I  ever  came  on  this 
delight(u(  work :  were  I  to  choose  for  xnye^lf^  I^ cuuldsaarceU^  fipd a 
situation  mare  a^e^alds  to  rn^  taste*  On,  therefore,  let  nie  go,  and 
pjSlrse^ere  ^^t^^dilylfi'  t]ii§  blesse4  undertakji^g.;  throu^i  the  g;race  of 
God,  'dying' daily ^ to  tlie  opinion^  of  nicn^  and  aiming,  with  a.  more 
single  eye,  at  the  glorv  of  the  everlasting  God,' 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  exhiUiion  o(  I^Ir. JVIarty^'si 
flings  at  this  crisis,  be«»use  it.ci^ntrastS;«o  i;eraa;?k.^bly  with. 
tl)ifi  undaunted,  couragei,  tpjrtitude,  and  .perseY.^Ance,  which  be 
^^pplified  ttM;oughput  the  whole,  pf    bfs   missionary,  c^ireer. 
Tjhe  greyest  hray^ry  in  the  freUlni^.  not:  displayed  by  4he,  raw. 
sennit    who  rushes  \vith  the  fiecoi^f  iwpetuosky  ta  tiie  onset. 
l}}yA  record,  of  what  he  8uffered,>is  adai)ted,.  too,  espeeiaily  in 
q^pexiou  with  the  concluding  part  ot*.  iIk^  Aieinoir,  to  haye  a 
mo^t  consolatory  ai^d.  enco^ragif^.in^u^c^^oi)  tUo^e^wha  bball 
ij^  ifipited  to  emulate  his  iieroicitZC)!^,,.  JU<Mt4»VeVHHtoi*t^n.ni«n-- 
tj^M^  hjln, obligations  to  the  oflicef!  who^^Ofi  tiieeing>  hiin-  lAirn  pale 
%Pi4  ready  tosinkinilhe  first  engagcu^/ifnt  he-had  btop  in,  infused 
fiies)i  lifi^  4Qd  GOiKAffo  into  him  by  the  assurance  that- he  bad 
l)fm9^1f  feU  SQ  at  first     We^  liave  no  doubt  tjhat  i\\^  Ghi^isitiaa 
aoldier  wiilfec^  his.spirila^evivQ.iaf  the  s^ja^qo  of  dissppndency, . 
qp  r^cufring  to  this  period  in  the  liije<qf  (iniry  Mai-tyn. ;   On  the . 
first  perusal  of  the  strong  expressions  in  which  he  describes  bis 
iQ^nMil  agoqy^ooe  is  re^dy  to.think  thisgpod  mun.surely  mistook 
t||si  pat)i  of  djuty,  and  miscalculated  hi.s  powers  of  action  and 
^Pfdnranoe.   Tliat.soitne^si^spirit  and  tendvrsjC'i«»it>i^ity  by  wbicb 
he  to. the  last  was  charaftteri^&ed,  did  luit^oiie  might  have  thought, 
indicate  the  individual  hei»t  Aued  for  the  himri-rentling  saci;ific6i 
of  «ver.y  comfort  iind  every  human  endearment.     And^  yet,  when 
we  .witness  the  consummate  prudence',  and  self -command^  and' 
fitness,  combined  wiih  a  most  coneihatory  ^i^eetness  of  temper, 
^htch  he  exhibited  in  his  intercourse  witiv  the  Heathen,  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  dispositron  appear  in  the  light  of  eminent 
<]^aIHfcations  for  the  office ;    while  the  bodily  weakness  and 
ipSrmity  of  spirits, under  which  he  laboured,  in  the  prospect,  and 
attimes  during  the  prosecution,  of  his  high  enterprise,  only  serve 
to.  render  it  more  conspicuously  manifest,  that  he  tiuumphed  in 
tliQ  might  of  God. 

The  following  striking  representation  is  given  by  himself,  of 
Ins  impressions  at  the  first  sight  of  an  Indian  village. 

*  The  sight  of  men,  women,  and  children — all  Idolaters,  makes  roe 
shudder,  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  I  fancy  the 
f^own  of  God  is  visible.  There  is  something  peculiarly  awful  in  the 
stiUness  that  prevails.  Whether  it  is  the  rekxing  influence  of  the 
climate,  or  what,  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  is  every  tiling  here  to 
depress  the  spirits :  all  nature  droops*' 

l\lr.  Martyn  met  with  an  aSetitionate  welcome  at  Aideen,  neM-^' 
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Calcutta,  then  the  residence  of  that  inestimable  servant  of 
Christ,  the  Rev.  David  Brown.  He  resided  here  and  at  Cal- 
cutta for  sonie  months,  availing  himself  of  the  interval  to  pro- 
secute his  acquisition  of  Hindoostanee,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Cashniire  Brahmin,  tie  at  length  received  his  appointment 
to  Dinapore ;  but  previously  to  his  leaving  Aldeen  had  the  high 
satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  arrival  of  two  fellow  -  labourers, 
who,  prompted  by  a  similar  spirit  of  self*  devotion  to  the  caused 
of  Christ,  had,  like  him,  become  voluntary  ^exiles  from  their 
native  Idnd.  In  sailing  up  the  Ganges,  he  round  himself  for  the 
first  lime  with  hone  hut  natives.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came 
to  ah  actual  encounter  with  the  infernal  enemy,  a  sort  of  skirmish 
ofout'posts;  on  which  occasion,  his  characteristic  qualification' 
for  the  service  in  point  of  temper  and  disposition,  was  happily 
illustrated.  In  a  village  where  the  boat  stopped  for  the  night, 
lie  found  assembled  the  worshippers  of  Cali.  He  did  not  think 
of  sp^akln^  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being  Bengalees,  till  lie' 
was  inVited  by  the  Brahmins  to  walk  within  the  railing.  He 
then  asked  some  questions  about  the  idol,  to  which  a  Brahmin 
replied  in  bad  Hindoostanee,  with  great  heat  and  volubility, 
T^lme  the  congregation,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  persons, 
shdifted  applause. 

*  But  I  continued  to  ask  my  quefitlons,  without  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  answers.  I  asked,  among  other  things,  whether  what.  I  had 
licard  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma  was  true ;  which  he  confessed.  I  fore-^ 
bore  to  press  him  with  the  consequences  which  he  seemed  to  fcel^- 
and  so  1  told  him  what  was  my  belief.  The  man  grew  quite  mild« 
and  said  it  was  chula  bat  (good  words)  ;  and  asked  nne  seriously  at 
last,  what  I  thought — **  Was  idol  worship  true  or  false  ?"  I  felt  it  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  I  could  make  known  the  truth  of  God» 
though  but  a  stammerer ;  and  that  I  had  declared  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  devil.  And  this  ^so  1  learnt,  that  the  power  of  gentleness-  is^ 
irresistidie,  I  wae^  never  more  astonished  than  at  the  change  of  de« 
portment  in  the  hot-headed  Brahmin.' 

*  If  any  qualification,"  Mr.  Martyh  subsequently  remarks? 
^  seems  necessary  to  a  Missionary  in  India,  it  is  wisdom  opefat<« 

*  ing  in  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  improvement  of  oppor- 

*  tunities.' 

Mr.  Martyn's  attention  on  reaching  Dinapore,  was  directed  to 
a  three-fold  object ;  the  establishment  oi  native  schools,  the 
]nieparation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts  for 
distribution,  and  the  attainment  of  sufficient  facility  in  Hindoo- 
stanee, to  enable  him  to  make  that  language  the  medium  of  popular 
addresses.  But  he  was  not  aware  that  every  district  has  its 
peculiar  dialect,  and  that  after  all  his  pains  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  language,  he  would,  on  passing  out  of  Bengal  into  Baliar, 
be  still  at  a  loss  in  conversing  with  the  natives.  The  Baharree 
hftving  also  its  various  dialeots^  he  resolved^  under  these  circum* 


alaiices  of  (Ii3|)iriting  perple»t)|  to  aim  at  a  trADslation  of  .ih0» 
ibur  gp.<>pel9  jinto  four  dii&reDt  diaiep(s«  for  tbe  pfOTiace  of 
Qahar;  adding  to  Hhem,  as  be  slioula  be  able,  the  book  of  QeneMs^ 
sproe  of  the  Psajms^  tbe  Depalogue,  and  |t))e  Sexinon  oa  the 
Alount.     He  at  the  eaihe  time^  at  ^he  recom^endatiQa  of  hit 
Pundit^  resumed  the. study  of  the  Sanscrit,  iv|iich  he  seenia to 
hare  laid  asiiie  vlipost  in  despair  ;   and  for  a  }on;;  tipie,  notwilb-. 
iktapdtng  all  bis  toil,  he  made  no  sensible  progress  in  the  rudiment* 
of  that  singular  and  unwieldy  language.     With  regarjfl   tp  (Jm 
disposition  of  tbe  natives  towards  a  nominal  change  of  their 
rje^igiop,  he  was  surprised  to  findj  in  direct  contrariety  ta  the 
represeptations  so  confidently  made  bv  tbe  enemies  of*  missionf^^ 
that  it  might  be  effected  with  little  diflSculty,  such  is  the  luxiiy.of  : 
principle  which  he  found  to  prievail  among  them.    He  affinpa, 
indeed,  that  *  tbe  idea  of  embracing  tbe  religion  of  the  Elngliab, 
**  was  ¥ery  pleasant  to  the  Pundits  and  other  natcfes.^    Ttm^ 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter,  proceeded  froqn   a^  diflferrnM-' 
quarter.     Both  his  philological  studies  and  bis  attempts  at  iMN^^* 
^ersation  with  the  patiTes,  were  regarded  by  the  European  iV-'^^ 
sidents,  *  with  a  mixture  of  jealousy,  fear,  and  contempt;*  wBiie" 
the  spirit  of  irreligion,  generally' prevalent  amongst  the  apper'' 
classes,  opposed  a  fatal  resistance  to  his  ministerial  Uboiilt 
among  his  fellow  countrymen.    An  old  Brahmin  whom  be  VMt  . 
with  at  Buxar,  seventy  miles  from  Dinapore,  expressed  tlia  . 
iitrbpst  surprise  at  finding  in  Mr.  Martyn  ^  Suhib  vrho  ^  oawd  - 
*  any  thing  about  religion.'  ^  It  is  no  more  than  natural,*  remarks 
Mr.  M.  to  his  friend  Corrie,  ^  that  Christian  should  bff  a  naiM  .. 
'  of  execration  to  those  who  Ifnow  no  m9re  of  Christianity  than  ' 
^  what  ihey  have  bitherto.  observed  in  thii^  country.* .. 

Having  completpci  tbe  translation  of  the  Cburcb  Service  j^to.r 
liindoostanee,  ^^r.  Martyn  coipmeqced,  in  February,  1807,  the 
regular  performance  of  Divine  worship,  on  the  Sund^ay,  jd  .I|m 
iretnacular  language  of  India,  concluding  with  an  icxborlaliM  < 
from  tbe  Scripture  in  the  same  tongue.     This  service  .was  ia 
addition   to  that  ptTformed  at  seven  in  t)ie  mqrning .  to  the 
Europeans,  hia  attepdance  at  tbe'bospitdy  ai^d  a  private  leotum. 
on  the  Sunday  evening  at  his  oyrn. rooms  to  the  fi^w  among  the- 1* 
military  who  discovered  any  religious  solicitude.     He  thot^cbtAi^ 
it  advisable,  hpwever,  to  abstain  for  tbe  presei^t  froiji  .preaigjiiiig  . 
publicly  to  the  natives. 

*  He  was  determined  to  see  what  the  institution  of  scboob  and:  the 

Spiet  distribution  of  (he  Scriptures  would  effect,  and  was  coorioced  ' 
lat  public  preaching  atjirst,  was  incompatible  with  this  plan  of  pro-  . 
cedure ;  whereas  it  was  clear  that  a  way  would  thus  be  evened  foi;  •. 
preaching,  of  which  object  he  never  lost  sigbt.' 

Such  was  the  extreme  caution  with  which  be  proceeded^  thai  ' 
vhiHd,  in  oonoeqnenpe  qf  the  progress  made  in  tlbe  acbook^  .{&w%  * 
of  w|iich|  at  bis  ofirn  expepse,  he  ba4  instituted  in  antl  abonti 
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DinapofAyV  it  beoume  necessary  to  determine  what  books  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  chihtreii  who  cpuld  read,  he 
VlecidMl  upon  permitting  them  to  beg^  with  the  perusal  of  an 
old  Hindoo  poeip*  in  order  to  lay  asleep  the  j(*a!ousy  of  their 
p»retil*«  with  respect  to  hi^  designs.  This  wa^  i'oilowed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  but  just  tq 
Sijtate  in  his  own  words^  the  considerations  by  whic)|  he  wasi 
guided  in  pursuing  a  plan  respecting  the  ex)»ediency  of  which 
there  will  be,  perhaps,  soipe  diSerence  of  opinion.  To  the  Rev. 
Hi*.  Corrie,  he  writes : ' 

'*  I  loni^  to  heiUr  of  a  Christian  school  established  at  Benares;  it 
will  be  like  the  ark  brouffht  into  the  house  of  Dagon.  But  do  not 
be  in  a  hurry ;  let'your  cnaracter  become  known,  and  you  may  do 
any  thing.  If  nothing  else  comes  of  onr  schools^  one  thing  I  feel 
assured  of,  that  the  children  will  grow  up  ashamed  of  the  idolatry 
fad  oilier  customs  of  their  country.  But  surely  the  general  conver- 
•ioii  of  the  natives  is  nut  far  off.  The  poverty  of  the  firahmtns  makes 
lliefli  leas  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  from 
which  they  gain  but  little.  But  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  gr^d  epoch.  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  heavenly  pleasure  -of 
dispersing  the  Scriptures  together  through  the  interior.^ 

Assuredly,  the  general  diflTusion  of  the  light  pf  Christianity^ 
attended  by  th^it  humanizing  ipfliience  which  renders  it  the  grand 
means  of  ciyilization,  Cjin  be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by 
schools  and  translation?.  It  is  equally  clear^  or  at  least  expe* 
rience  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt,  that  even  the  most  remark- 
l^ble  effects  of  preaching  are  likely  to  terminate  at  the  conversion 
of  a  cpmpar^tively  few  individuals,  and  to  expire  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  foinister,  unless  it  is  fpllowed  up  by  judicious  efforts 
todftach  the  n^tiye  froip  his  degrading  habits  of  life,  and,  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  new  olgects  of  pursuit  and  interest.  The 
9«*quel  to  the  history  of  David  Brainerd^s  apostolic  liaboara^ 
furnishes  on  the  one  hand,  a  striking  instance  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  leaving  Christianity  to  perpetuate  itself  among 
a  trihc  of  uncivilized  converts  from  the  grossest  heathenism^ 
The  ftanie  his  heroic  zeal  kindled,  soon  died  away  umong  the 
scattered  embers,  which,  had  they  been  gathered  together  on  the 
be^rfU  oi  social  life,  rpigiit  perha])s  have  been  burning  still  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Mis^^ion  of  the  United  Bre* 
thfen  to  Grecidunii,  presents  a  striking  exfmpUhcation  of  the 
inadequacy  of  any  thii^g  but  preaching,  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross,  to  rouse  the  slugginh  intellect  of  the  savage,  and  to  rendei^ 
bim  capable,  by  &  spiritua]  renovation  of  heart,  of  subsequently' 
undergoing. the  change  from  savage  to  civilized  life.  Civiliaa- 
tioD  mu»t  fallow,  not  precede  the  conversion  of  the  idolater^  and 
bow  striking  and  beneficial  soever  be  the  general  results  of  tb# 
eduoatioa  of  the  ohiidren  of  the  heathen,  and  the  distribqtibq  i^ 

&  *  •  •  I  •  m  t 


the  Scriptures  in  the  Ternaciittfr  lan^uas^e  of  the  district,  sttlT^ 
Convorsioi  in  its  higher  sense,  implies  more  than  the  abandoo- 
ineni  of  idolatry ;  it  is  a  chdhs^e  wrous^ht  upon  individual  cha- 
racter, which  may  remain  to  be  accomplished  upon  the  instructed 
equally  ^I'itli  the  savage  native, — to  be'  accomplished  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Of  this  Mr,  Martyn  was  deeply  Sen- 
sible, although  he  cKd  not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard,  in  the 
first  instance,  alarming  the  prejudict^s  of  the  Hindoos  by  puUir 
prearhin*^,  which  he  feared  miijht  endanger  the  prospcrify  of  h\i 
schools.  Possibly  the  opposition  which  hb^w.is  well  awaie  it 
^oUld  stir  up  on  the  part  of  the  Chriifiaa  subjects  of  his  cha)>- 
laincy,  might  conrur  to  det(T  him'  Roiotk  a  precipitate  adoption 
of  so  strong  a  measure.  Not  that'  he  would-  have  wanted  coufac!!^ 
to  face  any  degree  oropprdbriiim  which  the  discharge  of  hU 
duty  might  entail  upon  his  cliieirac-tef.  Ylrer'e ' se^ttis  '  td',  U^vcf 
existed,  however,  in  bis  mind,  some  vague  idea  of  a  '  gi^norat 
^  conversion  of  the  natives/  as  being, at  hand.  tJntess' th<^^^^ 
pressiou  be  meant  to  imply  the  mere  relioqaifsbo^ent  of  idbl^yi^gf:, 
for  the  nominal  profession  of  Christian  belief,  on  the  part  .04'  tbe 
native  population^  we  are  not  aware  of  the  iirecise  4p:ouiid^  oC 
such  an  expectation.  But  this  would  be  in  itself  an  iUustripus 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  destt*uctioA^'f  die 
T^liOle  infernal  pantheon  of  Iddia,  ivith'  all  the  demolrAli^tiiig^ 
influences  of  that  '  stupendous  delusion.*  'Such  ati  eveitf,  vfe 
are  authorized  to  ho|>e,  is  not  far  off;  and  it  will  not  hav6  tak'eli 
place  before  numerous  accessions  of  converts  in  the  true^  sense, 
shall  have  been  made  from  those  regi6ns  of  gross  darkness  to^he 

general  assembly  of  the  i*edeemed  ;  nhere  (to  adopt  theenei^ge- 
c  language  of  the  splendid  ^^  Discourse**  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,)  they  will  have  been  hailed' '  aB  \sign^ 
'  that  a  decreed  change  o(  dispensation,  a  n^w  aspect  of  the 

*  Divine  sovereignty,  is  beginning  to  ^^hine  on  a  dai*k  hefn^isphere 
'  of  the  world,,  that  death  is  becoming  incomparably  more  tribu- 

*  tary  to  heaven,  and    that  the  ancient  barriers   between  the 

*  realms  of  Asia,  and  the  kingdom  of  eternal  glory,  is  beg^imiiug^ 

*  to  break  down.* 

A  ldri;;c  proportion  of  Mr.  Martj^n's  time  was  constantly 
devoted  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Oriental  dialt'cts.  In  consequence  of  an  application  from  th(^ 
Rev.  David  Brown,  he  undertook,  in  addition  to  his  Hindoo-^' 
stanee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  to  superintend  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  Persian,  and  subsequently,  coir- 
jointly  with  that,  an  Arabic  translation.  To  assist  him  in  these 
labours,  Mirza  of  Benares,  an  eminent  Hiiuloostainie^  scholar, 
tfud  Sabat  the  Arabian,  became  at  this  period  his  inmates.  By 
the  month  of  March  in  the  following  year  (1808),  the'Hindoo- 
stanee  New  Testament  was  brought  to  a  oompletion.  The  Pd> 
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•ian  traDfilatioD  wa»  confided  to  Sabat ;  but  after  th^wovk  was 
completed,  and  when  two  of  the  Gospels  were  already  printedy 
it  was  discovered)  on  further  iDspeotio»,  to  require  loo  mtfoy 
fttaendnents  to  admit  of  its  iniinediale  pablication. 

*  It  was  accordingly  retamed  to  the  translator,  who,  under  the 
Boperintendence  of  Mr.  Martyn,  bestowed  so  much  pains  and  atten^ 
tioQ  upon  it«  as  to  render  it  a  nevir,  and  it  was  hoped,  a  sotind  and 
accurate  work.  By  those,  however,  who  were  considered  competent 
ludges  at  Calcutta,  it  was  still  deemed  unfit  for  general  circulationr^ 
iQasmuch  as- it  was  tliought  to  abound  with  Arabic  idioms,  and  to  be 
written  in  a  style,  ^leasm^  indeed  to  the  learned,  b\it  not  sufficiently 
IlKvel  to  the  capacities  of  the  mass  of  common  readers.  At  this  deci- 
non  Mr.  Marty n  was  as  keenly  disappointed,  as  he  was  delighted 
at  the  complete  success  of  the  Hindoostanec  version,  which,  on  thp 
ninutest  and  most  rigorous  revision,  was  pronounced  to  be  idiomatic 
and  plain.  But  n>eeting  the  disappointment-  with  that  spring  and^ 
dasticity  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  lively  faith,  he  instantly*' 
retoWed,  after  coramittmg  hiswav  to  God  in  prayer,  and  consulting' 
his  iriends,  Mr.  Corrie  and  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  8ubjei[!t,  to  }^o  into 
Arabia  and  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  opinions  of 
learned  natives  with  respect  to  the  Persian  translation  which  had  been 
rejected,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  version,  which  was  yet  inoomplete». 
though  nearly  finished.' 

We  must.  pass,  over  the  evente  of  tke  intermediate  period  oP 
Mr.  Marty  n's  life, — his  vexatious  altercations  with  the  ha(igbt]f 
AHrab,  (tor  wliora,  notwithstanditkg  his  arrogance  of  tea>per  and 
bis   lamentable  defection,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  lively' 
nterest,)  his  unpleasant  removal  from  his  station  at  Dinapor^' 
la,  Cawnpore,  and  the  commencemeat,  in  1809,  of  hispublio. 
niDiirtrations  among  the  heatlien,  by  statedly  preaching  to  tf 
^riuvd  of  wretched  mendicants  before  his  house,  on  the  day  he- 
Sound  it  expedient  to  appoint  for  the  distribution  of  almsi     Tiie' 
Heiuaining^  portion  of  the  volume  is  cluefly  extracted  from  an- 
iccount  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Martyn,  of  his  visit  to  Shirai^  which,- 
laci  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  probably  have  revised  and 
Uilurged  for  public  perusal.     It  is  perha{)s  the  most  valuable 
iDcl  interesting  section  of  the  work.  '' 

Ob  his  arrival  at  Shiraz,  Mr.  M.  ascertained  the  oorreotillelis 
if  the  opinion  delivered  at  Calcutta,  respecting  Sabat's  Persian  * 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  riiis  was  all  that  was ' 
requisite  to  induce  him  to  commence  immediately  a  new  version 
o  that  language.  An  able  and  willing  coadjutor  presented 
jiiDself  in  the  person  of  Mirza  Seid  Ali  Khan,  the  brother-in* 
law  of  his  host,  Jafiier  Ali  Khan,  a  Mahommcdan  of  rank-.  With 
this  Seid  Ali,  who  discovereil  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  mind, 
Mr.  Martyn  had  repeated  conversations  on  the  subject  ot  Chrts-> 
tiauity,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  pleasing  and  encouraging 
aattire.    With  others,  in  particulap  with  a  Jew  Mahommiedaa 
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named  Abdoolghunee,  he  was  oompellisd  to  sostaiil  cotofhial 
di:iputatioiis;  and  by  this  means,  it  having  also  become  notofipii 
that  Mr.  M.  was  enp^ged  in  translaring  the  New  Testameni  iato 
Persian,  so  general  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  excited  in  Shfaii^ 
that  the  <  Preceptor  of  all  the  MooUahs/  Mirza  Ibraliaetti 
deemed  it  expedient  to  put  forth  an  Arabic  deEeoee  of  MeImmk 
medanisin.  To  this  highly  lauded  treatise,  Mr.  MaHyn  iiMM- 
diately  set  about  preparing  an  answer  in  Persian ;  the  first  paH 
of  which  was  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  Mahonsmedanisdi ;  tha 
second  treated  of  the  evidences  and  authority  of  ChriatiainttTf 
Mirza  Ibraheem  had  the  politeness  to  praise  his  oppboents 
work,  and  in  common  with  all  the  doctors  and  literati,  discovmt 
an  inquisitive  spirit  with  respect  to  the  Gospel.  Mr.  ^artja 
remained  at  Shiraz  during  nearly  twelve  months.  At  leogtk, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  18  i^,  he  set  out,  in  company  irjth  aa 
English  clergyman,  on  his  way  to  Tebriz,  at  that  time  tha 
residence  of  Uie  British  envoy,  Sir  Gore  Ooselev  ;  his  final  in- 
tention being  to  lay  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  befeca 
the  King.  With  difficulty,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  ha 
reached  Tebris,  where  he  was  detained  for  twp , months  by  a 
fever.  From  the  Ambassador  and  his  lady  he  met  witii  th^ 
kindest  attentions,  and  Sir  Gore  undertook  to  present  th«  copies 
of  I  he  Persian  New  Testament  to  the  King  and  to  Prince  AJuM 
Mirsa,  his  son. 

And  now,  Mr.  Martyn^s  great  object  being  acooibpliriied, 
with  a  faint  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  be  set  of . 
on  his  refill  n  to  England,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  re* 
pair,  if  possible,  the  ravages  macte  in  his  constitution.  Bdng^ 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir  Gore  Ooae-' 
ley,  he  began  his  long  journey  of  1300  miles ;  but  at  Tocat,  six 
weeks  after  his  departure  from  Tebriz,  he  obtained  a  discharge 
from  all  his  labours  and  sufferings,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
bis  age,  either  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  which  then  raged 
there,  or  sinking  under  the  severity  of  bis  previous  indisposition. 
He  died  in  a  strange  land,  surrounded  by  strangers — infideb^ 
but  yet  he  was  not  alone : — ^*  the  Fatlier  was  with  him.^^ 

Ought  it  to  bf»  a  melancholy  impression  \«hicbsuch  a  Memoir 
leaves  upon  the.  mind  ^  Privations,  and  hardships,  and  {Physical 
toils,  quite  equal  to  those  which  the  Christian  Missionary  may,- 
have  to  encounter,  are  bravely  sustained  in  the  service  dT  tUsr 
world,  and  this  world's  Master.  The  love  of  glory  is  sufficieot, 
to  reconcile  the  military  hero  to  a  life* of  danger  and  warfafi^ 
And  we  never  think  of  pitying  the  men  whose- achieveosieBts  and 
autterings  are  the  matter  of  history, ,  but  rather  emulate  their 
heroism,  and  p(*rhaps  deem  their  exerfions  weH  repaid _ by  ihe 
brilliant  result.  ^^  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crQwn.*! 
BttI  tb^^  Cbrisiian  hero  looks  for  one  of  unfading  glory.  Id  fta 
cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  alone,  it  is  impoaubletM^ 
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lay  exertion  can  be  expended  in  vain.  Notwitligtanding  thl; 
tone  of  despondency  and  coroplaint  tvhieb  pervades  Mr.  Martyn's 
private  record  of  his  feelings,  it  cadnot  be  doubted  that  his  trials 
vere  counterbalanced  by  high  enjoyments,  and  that  even  in  his 
nlicitudes  and  his  sorrows  he  was  happier  than  many  whom  the 
l»4^:'ld  ei\vy.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  subject  of  his  ever^* 
recurring  complaint  was  not  physical  suSering,  but  the  moral  ev|l 
iHiich  on  all  sides  ofiended  his  holy  sensibility  of  mind^  and, 
lirbat  was  worse,  made  itself  felt  within.  And  there  is  a  blessed- 
tfess  in  such  sorrow,  which  infinitely  elevates  the  individual  above 
Mir  commiseration.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Henry  Martyn 
Dlberwise  than  as  a  happy  man.  We  have  no  tears  for  sufTerings 
10  glorious  as  those  by  which  his  work  and  his  character  were 
DQO^ummated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  bestow  any  formal  commendation  upon 
iKfe  higlily  respectable  manner  in  which  the  Compiler  of  tho 
Memoir  has  executed  his  task.  The  volume,  we  are  pleased  to 
Miserve,  has  already  reached  a  third  edition. 


■»• 


Art  VII.  Sletch  of  a   Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  through 
'Perthshire,  Argyleshire,  and   Invernessshire,  in  September  and 
October,  I818«    With  some  Account  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
8to.pp.S52.    Price  9f.6(/. 

'V^HIS  volume  is  put  forth  without  either  author^s  name* 
i^  preface,  or  advertisement.  That  the  topographical  descrip- 
ipn  It  contains  has  been  drawn  up  from  actual  observation,  is 
wtt  to  be  gathered  from  the  assertion  in  the  title- page,  and  from 
liternal  evidence.  Many  of  the  descriptive  details  must,  ho wever, 
fiive  been  originally  collected  on  the  spot.  Although  all  attempt 
4  line  writing  is  judiciously  avoideci,  and  the  Author  confiuea. 
llmself  for  the  most  part  to  the  dry  business  of  the  topographer, 
Ipme  of  the  sketches  are  highly  picturesque  and  interesting ;  and 
O  those  readers  whom  Messrs.  Scott  and  Cleishbotham  have,  by  . 
teir  united  labours,  familiarized  with  the  names  of  glen,  and 
K>ch>  and  strath,  imparting  at  the  same  time  to  the  uncouth 
S&elic  sounds  a  spell-like  potency  on  the  fancy,  a  volume  which 
Irill  conduct  them  through  t|ie  heart  of  that  romaotio  scenery, 
flIuiDOt  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable. 

Yhe  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  at  the  heads  of  which  are. 
*miry  properly  specified  the  distances  of  the  stages  in  the  route. 
t%e  road  by  which  our  Tomrist  preferred  to  enter  upon  the- 
ii^hlands,  was  bv  the  way  of  Dundee  and  Cupar  of  Angus  to . 
lie  Blairgowrie  ciefile,  proceeding  along  the  Glenshee  road,  by- 
3fllly  Bridge,  to  Kirkmichael. 

'.Itisa  carious  and  remarkable  (act,  that,  in  this  district,  a  lull*  ^ 
Ueam  about  three  or  four  miles  above  the  bridge  of  Cally,  opnstitutedt.  i 
U  iio  very  remote  period,— as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  oIdn$ 
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men  exleoded  as  to  what  they  knew  and  had  beanly-^^lv^  bb^ala^ 
between  the  hishland  and  lowland  lan^ages,  notions,  pmumwb^ 
customs,  and  hsuiits.  The  prospect  was  m  a  great  raeaanre  cfaMgsl 
when  the  traveller  entered  tne  Grampian  defile,  at  Blairgowrie,  ■! 
particularly  afler  he  had  passed  the  bridge  of  Callj ;  and,  uiateiArf 
the  spacious  fertile  plain,  covered  with  the  abundance  of  ita  agriol- 
tural  produce,  his  eye  rested  on  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  ifm, 
the  barren  moor,  the  rapid  river,  the  dark  rock,  impending  oyer  lb 
roaring  cataract,  in  every  variety  of  wild  but  strong  and  iropieMve 
scenery.  But,  on  passing  the  oridge  of  Cally  to  the  north,  or  the 
stream  already  mentioned  to  the  west,  the  people  seemed  to  be  is 
lan^age,  dress,  and  manners,  entirely  difierent  mm  those  befanid  k 
their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  the  traveller,  from  eveiy  thing  be  iImi 
saw  and  heard,  appeared  to  be  transported  at  once,  as  if  by  msgiCi 
mto  some  remote  foreign  region.  The  distinction  as  to  dresB,  notioBi^ 
and  habits,  is  in  a  great  measure  gone,  as  has  happened  in  most  parti 
of  the  highlands :  but  it  still  subsists  in  a  high  degree  as  to  die 
language ;  that  which  is  usually  spoken  to  the  east  of  the  stress^  I 
being  the  lowland  Scotch,  and  that  usually  spoken  by  tiie  countij  | 

Eeople,  on  the  west  of  it,  being  the  Gaelic.  This  district  was  not, 
ke  most  of  the  highland  divisions,  considered  as  the  patrimonial 
territory  of  any  particular  clan.  The  population  consistedT  of  persons 
of  almost  all  the  various  names  known  in  the  highlands ;  and,  as  the 
countfy  is  on  the  borders  of  the  lowlands,  and  was  at  all  times  more 
accessible  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  than  most  other 
divisions  of  the  highlands,  the  clanish  system,  in  its  full  spirit  of 
imion  and  vigour  for  internal  government,  and  external  defence,  was 
neither  so  much  required  nor  so  strongly  felt.  But  the  generid  oon* 
nexion  with  the  great  body  of  the  highland  population  was  decidedly 
marked,  not  only  in  the  language,  but  in  the  notions,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who  in  all  these  particulars 
exactly  resembled  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  AthoL' 
pp.  87—39. 

In  the  village  of  Kirkmichaei,  there  are  two  inns,  with 
tolerable  accommodation  '  for  man  and  horse,*  which  is  the  case, 
our  Tourist  says,  with  the  inns  on  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
roads  in  the  highlands. 

*  The  foundation  which  the  defects  of  highland  accommodation  af* 
forded  for  much  serious  complaint  and  humourous  remark,  has  now 
almost  entirely  vanished.  Since  the  communication  with  the  high- 
lands,  has,  by  the  formation  of  so  many  excellent  roads,  been  com- 
pletely opened,  and  since  the  fashionable  taste  for  highland  tours, 
and  other  causes,  have  rendered  the  roads  so  well  frequented,  the 
judgment  of  proprietors,  and  the  very  efficient  motive  of  individeal 
u^terest,  have  produced  in  almost  all  quarters,  places  and  means  of 
accommodation,  comfortable  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  possssi  a 
power  of  reflection  and  a  fund  of  good  temper,  sufficient  to  ^n|ble 
them  to  bear,  without  repining  or  munqunng,  the  inconveaieooes  of 
a  journey ;   which  are  sometimes  unavoid^le,^  particularly  oa  the 
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paost  fcequeiited  fiigliland  raiutQa»  wb^re  the  inns  are  liable  to  iie  often 
bver-icrowded  at  certain  sc^OP^  of  the  year.' 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  4he  expulsion  or  Yoluntary  emi- 
^tion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  original  population 
of  the  Highlands,  are  satisfactorily  detailed.  Some  readers 
yr^\  find  themselves  a  little  perplexed  witli  the  opposition  of  the 
stern  dictates  of  political  economy  to  the  predilections  of  ro- 
ipaoce.  It  is  iippossible,  iodee49  not  to  sympatliize  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  ancient  r^Lce,  since,  rude  and  uncivilieed  as  tbey 
syere,  it  is  Qur  commpn  nature  that  was  outraged  in  their 
Mng  driven  into  exile  from  their  native  land.  Tl^  opening  of 
a  free  passage  for  troops  by  the  formation  of  the  great  military 
roads,  and  the  execution  of  legal  process,  together  with  the  con- 
sequent fecilities  for  cocpfiercial  intercourse,  which  have  attracted 
to  the  highUuds ;  the  great  capitalist^  ^  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
^  ancient  race  of  small  farmers  by  hundreds  and  thousands/ 
have  produced  this  decisive  though  gradual  revolution.  When 
the  defence  of  th^  *ifihet*itlince  of  the  chief  was  found  n6  longer 
to  de])end  on  the  clan,  the  bond  of  mutual  interest  was  ait  once 

broken. 

• 

*  The  chiefs  ^nd  superior  gentry  did  uot  find  it  necessaiy  tp  reside 
on  their  estates,  and  to  secure  the  attachment  of  their,  inferiors. 
They  began  to  imbibe  the  nqtiooa  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
south,  and  thet\  the  question  c^une  to  be,  not  how  niany  men  their 
land  could  support,  but  how  much  rent  it  could  be  made  to  yi«ld< 
When  the  communication  became  perfectly  open,  and  the  controul  of 
the  general  government  thoroughlv  established,  the  whole  kingdom 
naturally  arranged  itself,  unless  where  particular  circumstances  pro- 
duced particular  exceptions,  in  the  manner  of  one  large  farm;  the 


cattle  and  sheep.  This  arrangement,  being  the  most  profitable  fof  the 
proprietors,  began  in  the  usual  course  of  affairs  to  be  generally 
adopted ;  and  the  nece$?ary  consequence  was,  that  a  considerably 
portion  of  the  population  was  expelled  from  their  possessions. 

'  The  mass  of  the  population,  naturally  less  capable  gf  estimating 
the  alt^ation  of  circumstances,  had  their  attention  first  aroused  tq 
it  by  its  consequences ;  and  they  began  to  perceive,  with  indignant 
astonishment,  the  decay  of  the  family  feeling,  and  the  iqdifierence 
with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  turned  out  of  ^heir  possessions.' 
iiooking  only  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  passed  away,  and  still 
possessed  with  the  notions  which  belonged  to. anqther  period^  they 
ebrtceived  that  their  title  to  the  possessions,  of  which  the  occupation 
bad  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for,  perhaps,  many  geocnu 
tions,  and  m  the  defence  of  which  the  blood  of  their  fbtfhers  and;r^ni/ 
tsffis  had  fyeen  "Shed,  wadf^little  less  valid  than  that  of  the  pw^rletbi^ 
tfihis;eMMteftmd  their  expulsion'  appeared  to  them  to  be  moiisirbti^ 
ihjustiQ#MMhgt«iiM«.    unacqoamfed  *  with  mahufiictotes/oi^  mf 
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seven  in  number,  until  his  own  sons  should  return.     Tbey  oonlliiuecl 
abroad  for  several  years  after,  during  which  period  the  cousins,  from 
their  number,   desperate  character,  proximity  to  the  chieftainship, 
and  extensive  share  of  the  territory,  acquired  a  decisive  influence 
over  the  minds,  not  only  of  their  immediate  dependants,  but  of  tiie 
body  of  the  clan  ;  who^  hearing  nothing  for  a  long  time  of  the  sons  of 
their  deceased  lord,  began  to  look  upon  the  eldest  of  the  cousins  as 
their  proper  chieftain.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  himself  is 
the  chieftain,  expecting  that  the  absent  sons  might  by  some  accident 
be  prevented  from  ever  returning,  or  that,  if  they  did  return»  his  own 
power,  with  that  of  his  brothers,  would  be  sufficient  to  diapoae  of  two 
youths,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  the  clan.     A  sister 
of  the  absent  sons,  however^  still  occupied  tiie  mansion  house  of  Kep- 
poch,  along  with  the  eldest  of  her  cousins,  and  managed  the  feasale 
department  of  the  chieftain's  farm,  frequently  visited  Jthn  Loaf,  the 
bard,  who  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  his  proper  chieftain,  and 
joined  in  her  anxious  wishes  for  the  arrival  of  her  brothers.    The  sods 
did  at  length  return,  and  on  a  harvest  morning  unexpectedly  reached 
Keppoch -house,  to  the  mortification  of  the  cousin  and  joy  of  the  sis- 
ter.    All  were  eager,  from  different  motives,  to  send  for  the  other 
six  cousins,  and  messengers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  their  aererd 
places  of  abode  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
their  proper  chieftain  and  his  brother,  and  to  request  their  immediate 
presence  at  Keppoch.    They  all  came  in  a  few  hours  after,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  words  of  congratulation,  with  which,  as  it  appeaved  lo 
the  sister,  the  hopes  of  her  cousins  at  times  but  ill  curreiponded. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  attachment  of  the  highland  clans  in  generaiy 
and  of  the  Keppoch  clan  in  particular,  to  their  chiefs  and  chieftaias^ 
she  felt  no  apprehensions  for  her  brothers,  now  arrived  in  the  nidil 
of  their  kindred  and  servants  ;  and  set  about  her  household  ooncensi 
leaving  the  party  together,  just  as  her  elder  brother,  observing  that 
one  of  his  cousins  haid  but  an  indifferent  bonnet,  presented  him  with 
his  own.     In  that  patriarchal  state  of  society  it  was  not  thought  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  chieflain's  daughter  to  assist  in  carrying  oi(t 
their  dinners  to  the  reapers  in  the  .  field,  and  the  sister,  having  dil- 
charged  that  duty,  returned  to  join  the  joyous  company  in  the  faoiMe. 
But  no  sound  of  joy  was  heard  within  as  she  anxiously  approached  the 
chamber-door,  and  hastily  entered ;  weltering  in  the  blood  which  she 
saw  streaming  from  the  bodies  of  her  murdertd  brothere,  extended  ob 
the  floor,  and  stabbed  with  several  mortal  wounds.    The  eonsinB 
had  left  the  house,  and  although  the  alarm  was  given,  no  daubt 
existed  as  to  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  no  attempt  wis 
niade  to  prosecute  the  matter  further,  except  by  the  bard,  who  want 
about  among  the  clan,  imprecating  curses  on  the  murderen,  Hid 
loudly  calling  for  vengeance.    But  as  a  combined  efibrt  was  necc 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  no  person  was  willing  to  take  the 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  cousins,  and  possibly  fiir  ■ 
other  reasons  which  were  not  mentioned,  John  Lom  found  it  ia;^ 
sible  to  rouse  the  clan,  and  then  left  the  territory,  both  to  aroil  |ht 
resentment  of  the  murderers,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the.me^pi 
of  revenge  elsewhere.    He  seems  never  to  have  thoogbt  diet  tl)^.^V 
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the  arable  farm ;  and  then,  as  he  thinks  proper,  sells  them,  or  re- 
turns themto-the  summer  pasture.  The  highland  grazing  place  en- 
ables him  in  this  way  to  clean  and  manure  in  perfection,  ana  turn  to 
its  utmost  account  the  farm  below ;  and  both  together,  by  affording  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  his  live  stock,  enable  him  to  wait  for  and 
choose  the  most  proper  time  for  selling  and  purchasing  to  the  best  ad» 
vantage;  the  two  farms  thus  reciprocally  enhancing  the  value  of  each 
other.' 

The  Caledotiiah  Canal',  the  ^Author  is  disposed  to  think,  will 
eventually  realize' many  of  the  advantnges  anticipated  from  it, 
but  hef  exposies  the  futility  of  the  idea  that  eioigration  would  be 
in  any  materkl  degree. diminished^  by  its  affording  employment 
to  the  population  in  the  vicinity.  The  habits  of  life  of  the  native 
race,  disqualified  them  for  reapingany  such  benefit  from  the  por- 
tion of  capital  eroplovra  in  its  progress,  their  notions  of  living 
and  labour  beiq^' air  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land. 
Some  of  them  still  i^ipain  in  the  highlands  as  shepherds,  and 
a  few  in  both  tb^  ^hlandsr«nd  the  lowlands,  as  day  labourers^ 
^  partly  from  a  disinclination  to  quit  their  nativeaoil,  partly  from 
'  want  of  means  to  emigrate,  and  particularly  from  the  acquisi- 
^  tion  of  more  accurate  notions  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
'  clearing  of  land  in  America.' 

*  But  the  canal  work,  ever  since  its  commencement,  has  bean  per- 
formed chiefly  by  labourers  from  Ireland  and  the  low  country,  few 
comparatively  of  the  natives  having  engaged  in  it  at  any  time  of  the 
-year,  and  scarcely  anv  of  them  for  the  whole  year ;  and  there  is  no 
'^probable  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  canal  has  in  its  progress  pre- 
vented, or  will,  in  its  results,  in  any  material  degree  prevent  emigra- 
tion.' 

To  mitigate  the  regrets  which  compassion  for  the  eipatriatekl 
or  depressed  Highlauders  may  awaken,  it  may  be  useful  to  re- 
cur to  the  state  of  society  which  at  no  very  distant  period  was 
found  prevailing  among  them.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  docu- 
nients,  quite  independent  of  the  I'ccords  of  the  Schoolmaster  of 
XSaudercleugh ;  but  the  following  incident  is  so  strikiugly  cha- 
racteristic, that  we  must  make  room  for  the  long  extract  in  which 
k  is  comprised. 

-    <  About  the  time  of  the  revolution  a  remarkable  event  took  place  in 
>d)e  Keppoch  family,  which  is  noticed  in  the  songs  of  John  Macdonald, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  John  Lom^  or  bare  John,  tlie  Kcp- 
|N>ch  bard*  who  flourished  at  that  period,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the 
transaction.     People  residing  on  tne  spot,  and  others,  varied  in  their 
account  .of  some  of  the  particulars,  but  all  were  agreed  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  affiur,  which  was  this. — A  chieflain  of  the  Keppoch  &-' 
siaily  sent  his  two  sons,  while  very  young,  to  France  for  their  eduoiu 
iioD,  in  cdnfofinity  to  a  practice  then  veiy  prevalent  in  the  hfighlandj' 
and  diM^'f  leading  the  adiiiinistratioii  of  tne^  business  of  the  dan,  ani 
nf  the  oiiiliMin'rdatieii^ '  in  the  handi  oPhis  brother's  sons,  who  wefe 
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seven  in  number,  until  his  own  sons  shouM  return.    They  oontLauecl 
abroad  for  several  years  after,  during  which  period  the  cousins,  from 
their  number,   desperate  character,  proximity  to  the  cliieftainship, 
and  extensive  share  ot*  the  territory,  acquired  a  decisive  influence 
over  the  minds,  not  only  of  their  immediate  dependants*  but  of  tiie 
body  of  the  clan  ;  who;  hearing  nothing  for  a  long  timeof  theaonsof 
their  deceased  lord,  began  to  look  upon  the  eldest  of  the  cousina  is 
their  proper  chieftain.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  himself  H 
the  chieftain,  expecting  that  the  absent  sons  might  by  some  accident 
be  prevented  from  ever  returning,  or  that,  if  they  did  return,  his  own 
power,  with  that  of  his  brothers,  would  be  sufficient  to  dispoae  of  two 
youths,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  straneers  to  the  clan.     A  sister 
of  the  absent  sons,  however,  still  occupied  tne  mansion  house  of  Kra- 
poch^  along  with  the  eldest  of  her  cousins,  and  managed  the  fenue 
department  of  the  chieftain's  farm,  frequently  visited  Jolm  Loaf,  the 
bard,  who  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  his  proper  chieftain,  and 
joined  in  her  anxious  wishes  for  the  arrival  of  her  brothers.    The  sods 
did  at  length  return,  and  on  a  harvest  morning  unexpectedly  reached 
Keppoch-house,  to  the  mortification  of  the  cousin  and  joy  of  the  sis- 
ter.    All  were  eager,  from  different  motives,  to  send  for  the  other 
six  cousins,  and  messengers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  their  aev^ral 
places  of  abode  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
their  proper  chieftain  and  his  brother,  and  to  request  their  immediate 
presence  at  Keppoch.    They  all  came  in  a  few  hours  after,  and  noching 
was  heard  but  words  of  congratulation,  with  which,  as  it  appeared  It 
the  sister,  the  hopes  of  her  cousins  at  times  but  ill  ourreaposided. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  attachment  of  the  highland  clans  in  genenl, 
and  of  the  Keppoch  clan  in  particular,  to  their  chiefs  and  cbidftaias^ 
she  felt  no  apprehensions  for  her  brothers,  now  arrived  in  th^  nidsl 
of  their  kindred  and  servants  ;  and  set  about  her  household  conoeras, 
leaving  the  party  together,  just  as  her  elder  brotlier,  observing  thai 
one  of  his  cousins  haid  but  an  indifferent  bonnet,  presented  him  with 
his  own.     In  that  patriarchal  state  of  society  it  was  not  thought  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  chieflain's  daughter  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
their  dinners  to  the  reapers  in  the .  field,  and  the  sister,  having  dis- 
charged that  duty,  returned  to  join  the  joyous  company  in  the  bouse; 
But  no  sound  of  joy  was  heard  within  as  she  anxiously  approached  the 
chamber-door,  and  hastily  entered ;  weltering  in  the  blood  which  the 
saw  streaming  from  the  bodies  of  her  murdertd  brothers,  extended  oa 
the  floor,  and  stabbed  with  several  mortal  wounds.    Tlie  consiH 
had  left  the  house,  and  although  the  alarm  was  given,  no  dpubt 
existed  as  to  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  no  attempt  mu 
made  to  prosecute  the  matter  further,  except  by  the  bard,  who  waat 
about  among  the  clan,  imprecating  curses  on  the  murderers,  and 
loudly  calling  for  vengeance.    But  as  a  combined  effort  was  nrrfiMij 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  no  person  was  willing  to  take  tho  Im 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  the  cousins,  and  poasibly  lor  sono 
other  reasons  which  were  not  mentioned,  John  Lmn  found  it  inppgs 
sible  to  rouse  the  clan,  and  then  left  the  territory,  both  to  avoid  |ht 
resentment  of  the  murderers,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the,  jae^v 
of  revenge  elsewhere.    He  seems  never  to  have  thought  that  iI^q.  Iffw 
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or  general  goyernment  had  any  doticem  with  the  matter,  and  dl  hk 
hopeif  rested  on  assistance  fronr  the  head  of  some  kindred  or  friendly 
clan.     The  other  chieftains  of  the  clan,  CoUa  ( Macdonalds),  did  dot, 
as  the  story  was  told,  evince  that  promptitude  in  yielding  to  the  bacd's 
^icitations,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances^ 
probably  from  an  apprehension  that  the  attempt  at  revenge  might  be 
resisted  by  the  body  of  the  Keppoch  clan,  since  they  themselves  did 
not  think  proper  to  interfere.    The  bard,  after  traversing  a  great  part 
of  the  western  coast  and  the  isles,  among  the  Macdonalds,  at  length 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  Seaforth  family,  the  chiefs  of  which  had 
originally  been  stewards  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  resented  the 
positive  denial  which  he  there  received,  by  a  bitter  and  railing  jphir 
Cppic.    Disappointment  could  not  divert  the  stem  spirit  of  John  Loa 
from  its  fixed  purpose,  and  he  still,  with  unwearied  perseverance* 
continued  his  pilgrimage  of  vengeance.     One  of  the  island  chieftains 
had  given  a  promise  ofaid,  which  he  appeared  afterwards  inclined  to 
evade     and,  having  seen  John  Lorn  coming  for  the  third  time  to  so- 
licit assistance,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  then  to  say,  the  bard 
roughly  replied-r-*^  A  chieftain  of  the  clan  Colla  is  to  be  believed  on|y 
**  when  he  performs,  never  wh^n  he  promises."     That  chieftain  did 
at  last  send^such  an  armed  force,  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  pur> 
pose  by  the^bard,  who  from  his  observation  of  the  temper  of  his  own 
clan,  concluded  that  although  unwilling  to  take  the  task  of  vengeance 
in  r^eir  own  hands,  they  would  be  but  little  disposed  to  prevent  the 
punishment  of  the  murderers  by  a  kindred  band.     The  party  pro- 
ceeded with  all  possible  expedition  and  secrecy  under  the  conduct  of 
the  bard,  now  rejoicing  at  the  near  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  he  had  during  many  years  unremittingly  laboured; 
and,  having  reached  the  Keppoch  territory,  it  appeared  that  John 
Lorn  had  calculated  rightly  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  clan,  or  had 
managed  the  matter  with  so  much  privacy  and  address,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  danger  was  not  known  till  it  was  too  late  to  escape  or  pro- 
vide for  efi*ectuiil  defence.     The  murderers,  closely  followed,  were 
found  together  about  the  head  of  the  inhabited  part  of  Glenspean ; 
and  all  of  them,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  put  to  death.    This 
seemed  hardly  enough  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bard,  who,  with  his 
Lochaber  axe,  hacked  off  their  seven  heads.     The  heads  were  sent 
to  Glengary,  for  what  reason  was  not  mentioned,  but  possibly  be- 
cause that  was  the  nearest  territory  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  qlan 
Cotti,  or  perhaps  because  the  armed  force  came  from  that  quarter, 
and  not  from  the  isles.     A  well,  or  fountain,  in  Glengary,  in  which 
ihe  heads  were  stated  to  have  been  washed,  still,  it  was  said,  bears 
the  name  of  The  Well  of  Seven  Heads;  and  it  was  added  that  the 
present  or  some  former  chieftain  of  Glengary  had  caused  seven  heads 
to  be  sculptured  upon  a  huge  stone^  or  block  of  marble,  in  comme- 
moration of  this  event.' 

If  the  portrait  which  is  drawn  of  John  Loni  be  accurate,  we 
marvel  that  we  have  not  lon|^  since  been  introduced  to  hhn,  or 
to  some  counterpart  of  so  excellent  a  personage  among  bis  fra-     ^ 
ternity,  in  tbe  ^'  Tales  "  we  have  repeatedly  referred  to^  and 
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vbidi  haTe,  we  belieye,  the  merit  of  being  far  less  of  fictioiMi^ 
thae  of  arbitrarily  modified  memorials  of  real  events,  and  per-^ 
sonal  recollectioos. 

*  The  life  of  John  Lom  was  passed  in  wandering  about  over  tlie 
iiighlands,  in  the  manner  of  the  latter  bards,  who  were  mere  Tap^rantt 
and  sturdy  beggars,  but  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  soliciting 
alms  by  way  or  favour  and  charity,  they  demanded  free  quarters,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  things  to  which  they  were  entitled  of 
right  in  virtue  of  their  hardship.  Upon  this  ground,  land-owners^ 
great  and  small,  with  their  servants,  pedlars,  taylors,  shoemaker^ 
and  people  of  all  descriptions,  were  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  the 
danger  of  disputing  the  right  was  so  well  known  from  the  coarse  and 
filthy,  but  strong  and  epigrammatic  railings  in  verse,  which  were 
vented  against  the  very  few  who  had  the  hardihood  to  be  recusants 
that  the  title  was  almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  supplies  prompt- 
ly, if  not  cheerfully,  furnished.  Extravagant  praises  were  the  re* 
ward  of  particular  favourites ;  and  both  in  adulation  and  satire,  all 
reeard  to  truth  was  entirely  and  even  professedly  disclaimed.  The 
object  was,  in  every  instance,  to  produce  the  most  perfect  specimen 
either  of  flattery  or  railing ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  with  the  bards 
to  exercise  their  powers,  and  try  the  fertility  of  their  invention,  by 
selecting  some  indifferent  or  imaginary  person,  and  loading  htm  fint 
with  the  grossest  and  most  unbounded  adulation,  and  then  with  the 
foulest  and  bitterest  abuse.  John  Lom  having  mentioned  to  a  ik- 
vourite  that  he  meant  to  compose  a  sons  in  his  praise,  and  the  other 
insisting  that  it  should  contain  nothing  but  tlye  truth;  the  bard,  al- 
though much  might  with  truth  be  said,  refused  to  praise  upon  these 
terras.  His  talent,  however,  lay  much  more  towards  railing,  which 
was  likewise  more  to  his  taste,  and  better  suited  to  the  stem,  sulleoy 
and  inexorable  nature  of  his  character  ;  and  many  epigrammatic  say* 
inffs  of  that  description,  both  by  him  and  of  him,  are  still  remember- 
eo.  One  of  the  latter  kind,  by  a  Robertson  of  Straloch,  is  a  tolera* 
hly  just  account  of  the  general  mode  of  life  led  by  the  bards  of  the 
period : 

John  Lom  the  greedy, 
A  bard  from  his  birth. 

Ever  railing  and  needy, 
A  night  on  each  hearth* 

'  He  was  naturally  taciturn,  and  little  disposed  to  contribute  that 
species  of  amusement  by  singing  and  recitation,  which  the  bards  usu- 
ally reckoned  it  their  duty  to  furnish  in  return  for  their  fare  and  ac- 
commodation ;  and,  in  one  particular,  like  the  singer  Tigellius,  nevvf 
sung  when  called  upon.  Those  who  were  fond  of  that  amusemen)^ 
and  understood  the  bard's  humour,  commenced  a  blundering  recita- 
tion  of  some  favourite  song  or  poem,  upon  which  the  bard,  aflec  ex; 
claiming,  "  Silence,  beast,  it  was  thus  said  by  the  author,"  pro<- 
ceeded  with  the  recitation  in  the  proper  manner.  Being  a  keen  Ja- 
cobite, like  the  generality  of  his  clan,  and  a  mortal  hater  of  the 
Saxons,  the  public  events  of  the  time  afforded  him  abundant  subject 
^d  provocation  for  the  exercise  of  his  railing  tslttit*    He  himalf 
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knew  nothing  of  readioe  or  writing,  but  several  of  his  songs  have  beeit 
printed,  and  among  otners,  a  bitter  philippic  against  the  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  cordial  in- 
tensity, and  perhaps  for  the  truth  and  justice,  of  the  railing  against 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  mode  uf  bringing  about  that 
event,  and  especially  against  a  nobleman  of  a  very  ancient  Scottish 
family,  who  was  supposed  to  have  received  a  large  share  of  the  money 
distributed  on  that  occasion.' 

Art.  VIII.  Deism  Refuted :  or  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian. 
Bjr  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street  London.  12mo. 
pp.  80.  Price  U.  1819. 

li/TR.  HORNE  has  here  compressed  in  the  compass  of  a  few' 
^^  pages,  the  substance  of  the  leading  arguments  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  which  are  tp  be  found  ^  in  the  works  of  Bishops 
'  Porteus,  Watson,  and  Marsh,  of  Doctors  Lardner,  Leland, 
^  iMacknierht,  Paley,  Ryan,  and  Wheeler,  and  other  eminent 
<  writers.^     His   object  is,  ^  to  furnish  such  as   have  neither 
^  means  nor  leisure  to  procure,  or  to  read,  more  voluminous 
^  treatises,  with   a  cheap^  concise,  and  useful  manual  of  the 
'  evidences  for  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.^    And 
he  has  been  induced  to  draw  it  up  at  this  period,  by  the  hope  of 
its  contributing  in  some  degree  to  counteract  the  effect  of  those  , 
compendiums  of  infidelity  which   are  now  spreading  a  moral 
pestilence  among;   the  lower   orders.     It  is   divided  into  four 
sections :  the  first  briefly  snms  up  the  arguments  by  which  a 
Divine  Revelation  has  been  shewn  to  be  not  only  possible,  and 
probable,  but  absolutely  necessary ;    the  second  establishes  the 
gemvineness  and  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings ;    the 
third,  the  credibility  of  the  historical  records  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;    and  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inspiration  under 
whicti    the    Scriptures  were   written,  comprising  a  statement 
•of  both  the  external  and  the  internal  evidences  of  their  Divine 
authority.     In  the  Notes  will  be  found  a  very  useful  *  table  of 
'  the  principal  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  with  their 
*  accomplishments  as  related  in  the   New  Testament.'     The 
Tract  appears  to  us  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
vHth  the  advantage  of  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  works  on  the  Deistieal  controversy  ;    and  we  trust  that  it 
will  amply  fulfil  the  Compiler's  pious  and  patriotic  motive,  so 
far,  at  all  events,  as  to  prevent  those  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall,  from   being  shaken    in    their  religious  principles    by  tbe 
superficial  cavils  of  the  profligate  infidel. 

In  all  treatises  of  this  kind,  however,  we  must  confess  thai 
tbe  Christian  advocate  seems  to  us  to  take  too  }o^  a  ground^ 
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and  to  eompromise,  in  some  degree^  the  transcendent  ctelms  cf 
Divine  IteTelation,  in  acting  upon  the  defensive.  Perhaps,  thb 
is  unavoidable,  since,  for  the  sake  of  uninformed  and  welUdis- 
posed  persons  who  might  be  caught  in  the  specious  sophistry  of 
scepticism,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  cayiis  of  objeeton 
should  be  repelled  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  oppouie  to  the  stvk 
of  the  Divine  Teadier,  who  characterized  himself  as  meek  aodloiily 
in  heart,  than  the  arrogance  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Home, 
to  guard  our  readers  against  supposing  that  any  thing  of  thb 
.spirit  disgraces  his  pages.  But  there  is  a  contrary  ajLtreme  to  be 
avoided.  Christianity  is  not  to  be  exhibited  as  a  systeoi  wUch 
addresses  men  as  philosophers,  inviting  acceptance  on  tbegroood 
of  the  rationality  or  purity  o/  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  dispeosatioo  of 
mercy  to  sinners,  whom  it  addresses  at  once  in  the  lan^a^  of 
authoritative  command,  and  of  persuasive  mercy.  It  is  the  goo- 
science,  not  the  reason,  therefore,  which  should  he  the  prime 
subject  of  attack :  and  among  the  foremost  reasons  for  beiag  a 
Ohristian,  lire  wish  ever  to  -see  placed,  such  as  have  relation  (o 
the  wants,  and  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  dying  men.  We 
noticed  one  passage  in  this  little  Tract,  which,  as  the  Author 
meant  it  to  be  understood,  has  a  just  meaning ;  but  it  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  the  inadequate  tone  of  viudicatiou,  if  that  term 
must  be  used  in  such  a  reference,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

*  But  God  Almighty  does  not  work,  miracles  to  make  men  religioiii ; 
he  only  means  to  set  the  truth  before  them,  as  rational  and  accountable 
beings.  In  all  places  men  may  embrace  it  if  they  please,  or,  if  thej 
please,  they  may  reject  it.  God  performs  his  part  by  placing  it  befoie 
them.' 

Alas,  if  God  did  not  work  miracles  to  make  men  religious ! 
Alas,  if  He  merely  placed  truth  before  the  unrenewed  and  darkened 
mind  of  the  sinner!  This,  we  are  sure,  is  not  Mr.  Homers 
theology;  but  in  defending  religion,  he  haa  imperceptibly  caught 
a  language  foreign  from  the  style  in  which  he  would  from  the 
pulpit  command  men  to  repent  There  he  would  boldly  prodahn^ 
<^  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;^'  nor  would  he  stop  at  the 
balf-annunciation  of  the  alternative.  And  this  is  the  teatunony 
which  we  would  pro.clairo  in  the  ears  of  the  wretched  purchascrti 
of  Carlile's  infamous  trash.  We  would  say,  So  far  as  regards 
roan,  you  may  embrace  religion  if  you  please,  or,  if  you  please, 
you  may  reject  it.  We  wish  not  to  call  in  the  civil  magistrate 
either  to  protect  or  to  enforce  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  as 
regards  the  Divine  author  of  this  book,  it  is  not  left  to  your  mere 
plc*asurc  to  embrace  or  to  reject  it ;  it  is  not  simply  placed  before 
you.  You  will,  in  rejecting  it,  outrage  your  own  consciences, 
and  you  will  reject  it  at  the  certain  peril  of  your  souls. 

But  in  selecting  perhaps  the  only  objectionable  sentence  in 
Mr.  Hornets  tract,  we  shall  be  sorry  if  we  have  at  all  weakened 
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the  deserved  eocotniuni  ^hich  we  have  passed  upon  bis  per* 
formance.  We  moat  cordially  recominend  it  for  general  ciroula- 
tion,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  beint^  adapted  to  usel'uhiess.  Wm 
subjoin  a  short  extract  by  way  of  specimen. 

*  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  neceesarily  assigned,  to  tlm  tract  would 
permit.  I  shall  therefore  add  but  two  ^lore  instances  in  illustration  of 
the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

*  The  first  is,  the  long  apostacy  and  general  cprruption  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express  and 
particular  characters  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  the  world 
may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  Rome  lo 
that  church,  we  behold  (in  the  Pope),  one  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
hinuel/  above  all  laws*  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  church 
<rf  Godf  and  $f tewing  himself  that  he  is  God,  whose  coming  is  after  the 
faarking  of  Satan,  with  all  potver^  and  signs^  and  Itfing  wonders  (pre« 
tended  miracles),  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousneu  s 
commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed  saints; 

forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats.  In  short 
we  see  the  characters  of  the  beast  and  the  false  praplutt^  and  the  harlot 
(f  Babylon ^  now  exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is 
seated  upon  seven  mountains ;  so  that,  if  the  Bishup  of  Rome  h;id  sat 
for  his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have  been  drawn. 

*  The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  the  present  spread  of  infidelitVy 
the  efforts  of  which  to  subvert  the  Christian  faith  (we  know^  wul 
ultimately  be  in  vain,  '<  for  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  prevail*'  against 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Among  the  various  signs  of  the  last  days,  that 
is,  during  the  continuance  of  tne  Messiah's  kingdom  or  the  prevalence 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  there  shall  ctme  scoffers 
and  mockers  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  who  sejmrate  ihem.^e(ves,  by 
apostacy,  sensual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  nwnselves^ 
covetous^  bqasters,  proud^  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankftd^ 
unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incon» 
twenty  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  headif,  high* 
minded f  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ;  having  a  /arm  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof**  (Acts  iii.  3.  Jude  18,  19# 
i  Tim.  iiL  2,  5.)  These  predictions  point  at  tlie  true  source  of  all 
infidelity,  and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffing  at  religion. 

**  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy;  it  requires  holiness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion ;  it 
ministers  to  social  order,  and  confers  stability  upon  government  and 
laws.  *'  Religion,  unfeignedly  loved,"  (sayt*  the  venerable  and 
judicious  Hooker,)  '*  perfecteth  men's  abilities  unto  nil  kinds  of 
virtuous  services  in  the  commonwealth  ;"  while  infidelity y  immorality f 
and  sedition  usually  go  hand  m  lutnd.  In  the  present  slace  ot  the  worlds 
infidelitv  is  closely  allied  with  the  revolutionary  question ;  snd^ 
generally  speaking,  thoiie  who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  all  existiBC 
govenunents,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  Uberty  ana 
prosperity  of  mankind,  are  alike  infidels  m  precept  sad  in 
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The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  ssb^erts 
the  whole  foundation  of  morals ;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral 
^iaste,  but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiooi- 
ness.  Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination,  these 
'  scoffers'  and  *  mockevs'  wish  to  follow  their  own  lusts,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  endure  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  Gospel  ;  there- 
fore they  labour  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  rid  of  its  injunctions  ;  and  as  ridiculing  religion  is  the  moat  likely 
way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  unreflecting  maltitud^ 
scoffers*  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  against  revelation,  en* 
deavour  to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with 
being  contradictory ;  they  ttien  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length,  they  succeed  in  persoadiog 
themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the  reins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  history  of  revolutionary  France 
and  Germany, — the  avowed  **  contempt  of  religion,  morbid  iosenstMlqr' 
to  morals,  desecrated  sabbaths,  and  abandonment  to  amusementS'-tilli' 
most  frivolous,  to  pleasures  knit  in  one  eternal  dance,"  which  still 
prevail  in  France  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent; — the  rapid 
strides  with  which  infidelity  is  advancing  in  North  America,  and  the 
unceasing  efforts  which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  infidelity 
in  every  class  of  society  in  this  country,  are  all  so  many  confirmatiooa 
of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  prophecies.' — pp.  46^^4*8. 



Art.  IX.  Narrative  of  a  Private  Soldier^  in  one  of  His  Mqfest^M. 
Regiments  of  Foot.  Written  by  Himself.  Detailing  many  Cur- 
cumstances  relative  to  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1798,  the  Expedition 
to  Holland  in  1791 »  and  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801;  and 
giving  a  particular  Account  of  his  relieious  History  and  Experience. 
With  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw.  24mo.  pp.  188. 
Glasgow,  1819. 

Iti-R.  W  ARDLAW'S  name  will  be,  to  all  who  know  liis  cha- 
^^  racter,  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  genuineness  of  this  inte- 
resting little  narrative,  as  well  as  of  its  fitness  for  publication. 
The  subject  of  the  Memoir  has  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  church  under  his  pastoral  care,  and  has  doriog  that 

Seriod  sustained  a  consistent  and  exemplary  profession.  The 
farrative  is  written  with  great  simplicity  and  ingenuousness. 
It  draws  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war,  uuexaggerated  by  sen- 
timent or  fancy,  such  as  the  reality  appeared  to  a  brave  man, 
which  will  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader.  Hie 
military  details  are  exceedingly  interesting,  although  tbey  are 
«ucbonly  asfell  under  the  notice  of  a  private ;  perhaps  they  are  the^ 
more  interesting  on  that  account.  But  what  will  chiefly  reoom* 
mend  the  work  to  religious  readers,  is  th^  instructive  accoont 
which  it  presents,  of  the  <  workings  of  a  sensible  and  thougbtfoi 
^  mind,  and  of  a  conscienoe  which  had  never  entirely  lost  its 
'  early  impressions/  under  the  strongly  exciting  circum9tMioes 
of  a  smlitary  life  :^^ 
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^  the  convictionS}  and  distresses,  and  reasonings,  the  self. righteous 
Qod  self-confide'. it  resolutions,  and  the  necesisary  failures  and  inconf* 
sistCDcies  of  an  awakened  but  unrenewed  stute ;  the  natural  reluct- 
ance of  man  to  part  with  $el/^  to  plead  g^iity,  and  to  depend  on  graces 
and  yet  the  entire  inefficacy  of  every  thing  but  this  grace  either  to 
impart  satisfactory  and  stedta>t  peace  to  the  coni»cience.  or  to  produce 
m  the  heart,  a  principle  of  vigorous  and  cheerful^  consistent  and  per* 
severing  obedience  ' 

The  remarks  which  are  scattered  throughout  this  volume^ 
thouofh  |)erfec(Iy  unaff 'Cted,  are  sometimes  highly  pertinent  and 
i^eiisible.  In  Ireland,  (ho  Writer  had  forced  upon  his  observa- 
tion *  the  Jerocity  of  civil  war/  as  beini^  aUended  with  *  barba- 
^  rities  not  now  practised  in  the  national  wars  of  Europe.'  The 
incidents  be  cites  in  proof  of  this  remark,  are  disgusting  in  the 
es^trenie. 

The  following  account  of  a  Spontaneous  train  of  reflections, 
that  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  an  infectious  fever,  during  which  his  conscience  had  sug- 
gested his  unfitness  for  im})ending  death,  will  give  no  mean  im- 
pression of  the  Writer's  understanding. 

.   '  As  I  began  to  recover^  I  turned  my  thoughts  more  closely  thani 
before^  to  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  describe  hell,  the  place  of 
torment.     I  examined  what  the  scripture  said  of  its  awful  nature ;  tliat 
it  is  '<  a  fearful  thing,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God/' — ^foc 
**  who  knoweth  the  power  of  his  anger  ?"  and  **  our  God  is  a  con- 
suming fire."     I  found  also,  that  the  Scripture  evidence  of  its  being 
endless  in  its  duration,  was  as  conclusive  as  that  of  tlie  endless  dura- 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.     He  who  said  that  the  one  was, 
eternal,  said  the  same  of  the  other.     But,  when  contemplating  this 
awful  subject,  I  was  at  times  tempted  to  think,  **  It  may  be,  that, 
although  God  has  said  so,  he  may  not  intend  to  execute  this  dreadful 
threatening  to  the  full  extent;  there  may  be  a  future  period,  in  which 
he  will  extend  mercy  to  his  creatures,  but  which  he  has  kept  hid  from 
them,  for  wise  purposes,  that  they  might  not  presume  on  his  mercy, 
and  spend  their  present  lives  in  sin,  and  not  repent  in  this  world,  be- 
cause there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  repent  in  the  next." — Bu:  this 
reasoning  did  not  long  deceive  me;  for  I  continued  to  ponder  the 
subject,  and  I  saw  that  such  a  notion,  did  not  consist  with  the  vera* 
city  of  God.     He  could  not  say  one  thing,  while  he  intended  another; 
it*  I  admitted  that  he  said  one  thing,  and  intended  another,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  punishment  in  hell,  it  would  with  equal  con- 
sistency, apply  to  what  he  said  of  the  endless  happiness  of  heaven>' 
and  so  render  uncertain  any  hope  that  might  be  built  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  it;  and  if  the  principle  were  in  one  case  admitted,  it  would. 
throw  loose  all  his  promises  and  threatening^,  respectmg  both  this . 
world  and  the  next;  for  we  should  still  have  roona  to  think,  God  has 
said  80^  but  he  does  not  mean  so.^-I  also  reflected,  it  God  has  said, 
that  the  punishment  of  hell  shall  be  eternal,  but  has  a  secret  purpose! 
of  mercy  at  some  distant  period  f  if  this  is  a  secret  of  his  own,  how  can^ 
Vol.  XII.  N.S.  2  1 
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tmy  one  know  it  ?  If  he  has  not  told  it»  how  is  it  possible  for  any  doe 
to  find  out  that  which  God  intends  should  be  secret  ?  Reflectum  mm 
this  idea,  put  an  end  to  the  speculation,  as  being  a  grocs  absinrditfi 
I  also  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  sin;»I  said  to  myself,  **  sopposiiig 
I  were  cast  into  hell  for  the  sins  of  my  present  life,  would  I  cease  to 
ootaamit  sin  when  there?  and  if  I  did  what  was  in  itself  sinful  in  hA 
would  the  torments  of  the  place  excuse  it  ?  would  the  justice  of  God 
take  no  cognizance  of  what  I  did  there?*'  This  was  a  pierdiig  ezer* 
eise  to  my  mind,  but  it  was  salutary:  and  I  believe  I  was  indebted  to 
what  I  had  read  in  Boston's  Fourfold  State  for  it,  although  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  1  answered  the  above  oueries  in  this  way:  It, 
when  I  am  in  a  state  of  partial  suffering  here,  I  am  not  able  tosidfer 
without  being  at  least  impatient  and  fretful,  if  I  do  not  actually  com- 
plain and  murmur; — ^how  can  I  expect  to  behave  any  better  in  hAi 
My  present  sufferings  do  not  excuse  the  sins  I  commit  under  fktm; 
I  shall  then,  as  well  as  now,  be  a  subject  of  the  justice  of  God;  mA 
when  I  shall  be  suffering  for  past  sins,  that  will  be  no  excuae  for  the 
Commission  of  new  ones;  if  1  am  to  make  the  debt  of  sin  leas  byauC- 
ferine  for  it,  I  must  not  contract  more  debt  at  the  time  1  am  pt^iw 
the  old;  for  if  I  do,  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  debtor ;  and  as  loos  as  I 
continue  to  commit  sin,  I  must  continue  to  suffer  for  it,  for  the  dains 
of  Divine  justice  are  indispensible.  Following  out  these  reflecdoos, 
put  a  complete  end  to  all  speculation,  of  the  probability,  orpoaBfoiUty, 
of  ever  finding  any  portion  of  hap{>iness  if  1  aid  not  omia  the  paidon 
of  my  sins,  and  deliverance  from  sin  itself,  before  I  left  thia  world,  and 
appeared  in  the  preseiice  of  God — ^These  speculations  show,  that  my 
mind  was  ready  to  catch  at  any  thing,  that  appeared  to  Ainiish  the 
least  hope,  however  delusive  it  might  be;  for  when  I  looked  forward 
to  eternity,  not  having  the  confidenbe,  that  arises  from  fiuth  in  the 
liord  Jesus  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  not  discerning  the  doe- 
trine  of  his  complete  atonement,  and  justifying  righteoasneasy  I  was 
glad  to  lay  holci  of  any  thing  that  appeared  to  afford  the  aBiUest 
glimpse  of  hope,  rather  than  be  without  hope  altogether.*  pp.  7S— 81. 

The  Writer  was  present  at  the  lauding  of  the  troops  at  Aboukir 
Bay,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1801.  The  regimeiil  t^  which  he 
vras  attached,  was  intended  to  have  been  one  of  those  wbtch 
landed  first,  but  it  was  so  much  weakened  by  the  preraleoce  of 
fever,  that  another  was  substituted.  The  scene  wliiob  took 
placd  on  this  occasion  has  been  often  described.  Bat  o«p  readeM 
will  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the  account  given  by  one  who, 
in  the  humble  but  efficient  capacity  of  a  private,  was  engag;ed  in 
thq  achievement. 

'  '  About  two  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  signal  was  made  fisr  the 
first  division  of  the  troops  to  get  into  the  boats,  and  at  three  o'dock 
they  were  ordered  to  row  for  their  rendezvous  in  the  rear  of  oae  of 
the  liglit-war  vessels  that  was  anchored  about  a  gun>shot  fimn  die 
shore.  This  was  a  very  fatiguing  service  to  the  seamen ;  because  tlie 
fleet  was  so  widely  andiored,  and  many  of  the  large  ships  so. far  fiwHt 
the  shore,  thai  it  was  nine  o^olock  before  thqr  were  all  collected 
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Arraaeed.  The  enemy  could  see  all  our  movements ;  and  tlie  una« 
voidaole  delays  that  took  place  gave  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  provide 
for  their  defence,  for  they  now  knew  the  only  point  at  which  we  could 
land.  I  contemplated  the  scene  with  an  anxious  aching  heart.  The 
number  of  troops  in  the  boats  was  about  5500,  and  the  whole  army 
about  15000,  of  which  there  were  about  1000  sick  at  the  time  of 
landing,  and  of  these  about  400  belonged  to  our  own  regiment.-^ 
Tliere  were  two  bomb  ketches  and  three  sloops  of  war,  anchored 
with  their  broadsides  to  the  shore ;  On  the  right  flank  of  the  boats 
there  were  a  cutter,  two  Turkish  gun-boats^  and  two  armed  launches ; 
and  on  the  left  flank  a  cutter,  a  schooner,  one  gun-boat,  and  two 
launches.  These  light  vessels  were  to  go  as  near  the  shore  as  the 
water  would  admit,  to  annoy  the  eoemv  and  protect  the  boats. 

*  At  nine  o'clock  the  signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance;  and 
the  whole  line  advanced  at  the  same  instant,  giving  three  loud  cheers* 
**  Ihe  French  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  posted  on  the 
top  of  Sand-hills,  forming  the  concave  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  front  €£' 
about  a  mile,  in  the  centre  of  which  elevated  itself,  a  nearly  per* 
pendicular  height  of  sixty  yards,  apparently  inaccessible.''  Tne  left 
of  this  risine  ground  was  a  continuation  of  Sand-hills  close  to  the 
shore  gradually  diminishing  in  their  height,  until  they  ended  in  a  long 
flat  tongue  forming  the  entrance  of  Lake  Maudy.  The  ground  to 
the  right  of  the  centre  height  on  the  shore  was  fiat,  but  there  were  . 
clusters  of  thick  bushes,  (such  as  form  the  date  or  palm  tree,)  which 
were  favourable  for  concealing  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  extremity  of 
the  right  stood  the  Castle  of  Aboukir,  in  which  was  a  large  Martello 
tower,  having  two  brass  S2  pounders  on  its  top,  and  which,  from  its 
position  and  height,  commanded  nearly  the  whole  shore*  As  soon  as 
the  boats  set  off  for  the  beach,  the  two  bomb  ketches,  and  the  three 
sloops  of  wars  began  to  throw  their  shot  and  shells  upon  the  shore; 
and  the  light  vessels,  stationed  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  boats, 
moved  along  with  them  and  began  to  €re.  The  bulk  of  the  enemy's 
^eld  artillery,  was  in  the  flat  ground  to  the  right  of  the  height  before 
ihentipned,  the  rest  was  amdnc^  tlie  smaller  Sand-hills  on  the  left  of  it* 
As  soon  as  the  boats  were  within  the  reach  of  their  shot,  they  ppened 
their  fire  on  them;  and  it  appeared  to  be  tlieir  design,  to  make  their 
9hot  cross  the  boats  in  the  centre.  The  hea\'y  guns  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  in  Aboukir  Castle,  commenced  at  the  same  time  their  fire  oa 
the  right  flank  of  the  boats*  The  scene  now  became  dreadful ;  the 
war  vessels  pourinff  whole  broadsides;  the  bomb  ketches  throwiM 
shells,  which  exploding  in  the  air,  formed  numerous  little  clouds ;  and 
^he  gun  boaM^  and  cutters  on  the  flanks  of  the  boats,  ^xerting  theo(^ 
selves  tQ  the  utmost.  As  noqe  pf  these,  however,  could  approach 
the  shore,  so  near  as  to  be  withii^  the  reach  of  grape-shot,  or  even  to 
have  a  certain  aim,  their  eiKertjons  yfere  of  little  benefit  to  the  boats ; 
jvhich  pursued  their  progress  towards  the  shore,  whilst  the  enemy's 
artillery,  ( i^  pieces,  exdusiye  of  the  large  guns  in  Aboukir  Castle,) 
continued  to  play  upon  them  with  unremitting  activity.  All  eyei 
pare  directed  towards  the  boats ;  every  fiash  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
yrvM  nuticed ;  and  every  eye  on  the  stretch,  to  discern  where  the  sbcft 
mig^t  strike  the  water,  to  observe  if  it  lighted  among  the  boats,  and 
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jf  any  of  them  were  damaged  or  sunk ;  and  we  too  often  had  occa* 
sion  to  picture  to  our  minds,  when  we  saw  the  shot  strike  in  the  middle 
of  them>  and  produce  disorder,  how  many  it  might  have  kiUei).  or 
wounded,  or  drowned ;  for  my  own  part,  auhough  I  fell  thankful  that 
,1  was  not  myself  in  the  boats,  yet  my  feelings  for  those  that  wer^ 
were  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  painful,  as  if  I  had  been  in  them; 
lind  I  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  with  most  of  the  spectators. 
But  while  we  were  thus  feeling  for  them,  we  became  increasingly 
sistonislied  to  behold  how  the  boats  pressed  forwards  toward  tne 
shore;  although  the  wind,  of  which  there  w.-rs  a  smart  breeze,  was 
ngainst  them;  how  well  they  preserved  their  order  under  the  terrible 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery ;  and  how  quickly  any  disorder  produced 
by  the  shot  that  fell  amongst  them  was  remedied.  The  painful  feel- 
ings of  anxious  apprehension  and  suspence  experienced  by  those  ia 
tlie  boatSi  must  have  been  greatly  heightened  by  the  circumstance, 
.that  most  of  the  shells  and  shot  fired  by  our  war  vessels  were  necet^ 
aarily  fired  over  their  hcwids,  they  being  between  the  vessels  and  the 
enemy,  so  that  an  ill  directed  shot  from  their  own  ships,  was  ai 
idangerous  to  them  as  one  from  the  shore  ;  and  when  buzzing  through 
the  air  over  them,  must  have  been  apprehended  as  one  from  the 
enemy,  about  to  strike  destruction  amongst  them. 

*  As  the  boats  approached  the  shore,  the  enemy  moved  their  artiller]^ 
that  was  on  their  right,  and  drew  it  nearer  to  their  centre.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  part  of  their  object,  to  keep  the  extreme  right  of  the 
boats,  betwixt  their  artillery  and  the  war  vessels,  and  thus  prevent 
the  war  vessels  from  having  a  clear  opening  to  direct  their  fire :  and. 
indeed  all  our  fire,  from  all  descriptions  of  vessels,  did  not  aeeih  to 
interrupt  for  a  moment  that  of  the  enemy,  or  to  silence  a  single  gun 
all  the  time  the  troops  were  rowing  to  the  beach.  When  they  ap- 
proached near  to  it,  the  enemy  having  drawn  their  artillery  from  the 
tight,  planted  it  on  the  top  of  the  centre  height,  which  now  appeared 
to  look  directly  down  upon  the  boats :  and  now  came  the  most  trying 
m<iment.  From  this  elevated  position  they  poured  down  such  a  con- 
tinued fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  as  made  us,  who  were  looking  on, 
apprehend  that  few  would  reach  the  shore.  Some  disorder  too  ap- 
pearing among  the  boats  increased  our  fears  ,  but  at  this  instan  we 
neard  therai  begin  to  cheer,  and  saw  them  press  forwards  with  re- 
doubled vigour.  We  soon  observed  the  ''ight  flank  of  the  boats  reach 
the  shore  under  the  centre  height,  and  the  men  form  immediately  on 
the  beach  ;  while  the  enemy  from  the  top  of  the  height,  poured  down 
grape-shot,  as  well  as  the  tire  of  musketry  from  a  line  of  infantry 
which  was  ranged  along  it.  in  a  few  seconds  the  40th  flank  com- 
panies arid  the  23d  regiment  were  in  line  ;  and,  without  ffring  a  shot, 
ascended  the  height  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  This  movement  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  whole  fleet,  and  attracted  all  eyes.  The  spec- 
tators began  to  tremble,  lest  the  enemy  sliouid  drive  them  down 
again ;  but  we  were  astonished  to  see,  with  what  rapidity  and  order 
they  mounted  the  steep  face  of  the  height.  They  were  doon  close  to 
the  enemy,  and  charged  them  with  loud  cheers  .  when  the  enemy  fled, 
And  in  an  instant  both  parties  were  out  of  sight.  The  42d  regiment, 
^hich  had  landed  and  fornoed,  was  now  seen  ascending  the  left  of  tb^ 
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jheiglit,  and  charging  the  enemy,  opposed  to  them ;  who  also  fled  and 
disappeared.  We  now  turned  our  attention  more  to  the  left ;  where 
part  of  the  troops  were  forming  on  the  beach,  but  the  lefY  of  the  boats 
had  not  yet  reached  the  shore.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  posted 
among  the  smaller  Sand-hills,  as  soon  as  the  boats  came  near  the  shore^ 
rushed  down  into  the  water,  fired  into  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  landing.  A  party  of  cavalry  aha  charged  Iho^c  who 
were  in  the  act  of  landing,  which  produced  a  temporary  confusioo; 
but  they  were  soon  wholly  repulsed.  All  the  troops  were  landed,  and 
the  beach  and  the  heights  that  lined  it  cleared  of  the  enemji  I  belieyep 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  by  thje ' 
spectators,  but  the  empty  boats  hoisting  their  sails,  and  proceeding 
with  all  possible  speed  to  receive  the  second  division.  Some  of  them 
soon  reached  the  ship  I  was  in,  and  with  all  haste  we  got  into  thein 
and  rowed  for  the  shore.  On  the  way  I  saw  some  boats  swamped, 
^hich  had  been  struck  with  large  shot ;  but  the  men  who  were  in 
them  had  been  picked  up  by  the  small  boats,  which  followed  those 
-that  had  troops  in  them,  for  this  express  purpose.  The  number  of 
boats  that  were  seriously  damaged,  was  small  compared  with  what 
joaight  have  been  expected ;  but  they  were*  in  general,  less  or  more 
perforated  with  gra[>e-shot  and  musketry.  The  boat  in  which  I  was, 
nad  an  oar  broken,  and  was  otherwise  damaged ;  but  none  of  the 
pen  were  killed  or  seriously  wounded  in  her.*  pp.  S7— r9^- 

A  circumstance  which  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  landing  was,  that  the  artillery  bad  been  landed  aion^  mih  ^ 
jthe  first  division  ;   it  was  drawn  by  seamen.    The  enemy  were 
astonished  to  find  that  it  began  to  play  upon  them  as  soon  as  the 
jnusquetry  of  the  infantry. 

Our  Narrator  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  of  the  13tb,  in 
Tvhich  bis  regiment  suffered  severely.  There  were  few  of  bis 
^comrades  who  had  not  their  clothes  cut  in.  several  places;  and 
many  received  contusions,  which,  he  says,  would  Lave  proved 
mortal  had  the  French  loaded  their  pieces  properly. 

^  It  was  said  that  tliey  did  not  use  the  ramrod  in  loading*  whidi 
enabled  them  to  fire  with  greater  rapidity  ;  but  the  charge  bemg  loose 
in  their  pieces,  the  shot  did  not  fly  so  true  to  its  direction,  and  was  in 
many  cases  weak;  making  only  a  contusion,  in  place  qf  perfbrating 
jthe  body.  This  partly  accounts  for  such  a  long  contioi^ed  and  tr^ 
mendously  superior  fire,  not  being  so  destructive  as  might  have  bee|i 
apprehended.' 

In  the  battle  of  the  20th,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  Abqrerombii^ 
received  his  mortal  wound,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  also 
^vounded  in  the  ie^,  which  disabled  him  for  further  aervioe. 
There  is  a  most  affecting  account  of  the  interior  of  a  auUtarj 
)iospital,  but  we  have  no  room  for  ftxrtber  extractf  •  ^ 
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Art  X.    The  BackmoocUman.  A  Poem.    Bj  J.  K«  Pauldmg.    limo. 

pp.  198.    Philadelphia.    1818.  '    ' 

THIS  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  specimeo  of  transat- 
lantic literature  that  has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  It 
is  a  poem  which  would  be  its  author^s  passpoi*t  to  celebrity  io 
any  country ;  and  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived  in  our  esti* 
jtiate  of  its  merits,  it  ^\ill  satisfy  the  roost  sceptical  as  to  the 
po^asible  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  as  native  poetical  genios 
in  an  American.  Into  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  re* 
press  hitherto  the  development  of  poetical  invention  in  a  nation 
which  has  contributed  so  respectable  a  proportion  of  writers  oa 
the  physical  sciences,  this  is  not  the  pl^ce  to  enter.  The  state 
of  society  in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  circumstance.  There  is  in  the  national  stock  of 
recollections  and  associations,  a  paucity  of  the  elements  oi  po- 
etry. There  is  in  the  calculating,  sceptical,  seif-accofnoiooa*' 
ting  habits  of  the  people,  something  counteractive  of  the  spirit 
vOf  poetry.  They  have  no  childhood  of  society  to  go  back  !• 
^M*  legends  of  the  dimly  distant  past,  where  romance  blends  witll 
btstory.  They  have  no  relics  of  feudal  tyranny  and  papal  8a« 
perstition,  scattered  over  their  landscapes,  to  please  the  eye  of 
taste^  and  to  form  an  index  to  past  times,  while,  as  being  minsi 
they  yietd  a  feeling  of  complacency.  They  have  non^  of  the 
c-master* pieces  of  Art,  to  rekindle,  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 
ihe  bigh  creative  imaginings  which  live  in  the  sculptured  or  pic^ 
^ed  originals.  They  have  fewer  of  the  delusions  of  halfAie* 
dBned  sentiment  spread  over  the  scenes  of  real  life.  Perhaps, 
-the  deficiency  of  sentiment,  or  rather,  of  that  which  is  the  apurce 
)of  sentiment,  that  which  excites  and  feeds  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  our  nature,  the  imagination,  is  the  most  striking  deficiency  in 
^e  American  character.  Woman,  and  Home,  are  not  the  same 
virprds — do  not  compreheml  the  same  associations  on  the  other 
fade  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  do  with  us  :  the  notions  there  pre* 
^raiKog,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Parisians.  Coun* 
try  does  not  mean  the  same ;  it  cannot,  so  long  as  half  the  po* 
'pulation  consists  of  slaves  ;  nor  can  Man  mean  the  same  in 
iheir  pronunciation  of  the  word,  who  do  not  recognise  the  rights 
of  man.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  habit  of  re- 
lying upon  an  imported  literature,  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  native  poverty  and  inferiority,  and  a  calculating  indo- 
lence which  seeks  to  supply  its  wants  at  the  cbeape^t  rate  of 
exertion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  America  has  hitherto 
produced  no  genuine  poet^  scarcely  any  one,  indeed,  wbo  has 
peen  able  to  make  his  name  heard  across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Paul- 
ding, however,  deserves  to  be  heard  and  honoured  as  a  brilliant 
exception ;  apd  as  we  are  nof  aware  of  any  other  copy  of  bis  poem 
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n  the  one  with  ivhich  we  have  been  favoured,  haTing  as  yet 
ched  this  country,  we  shall  be  rather  liberal  in  our  extracts. 
The  Backwoodsman  is  professedly  a  descriptive  poem.  The 
thor,  that  he  ^  may  not  be  charged  with  having  failed  ia 
yhat  he  did  not. attempt/  is  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that 
extent  of  his  design  was 

» indicate  to  thb  youthful  writers  of  his  native  country,  the  rich 
tic  resources  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  to  call  their  at- 
tion  home^  for  the  means  of  attaining  to  novelty  of  subject,  if  not 
originality  in  style  and  sentiment.  The  story  was  merely  assumed 
iffbrding  an  easy  and  natural  way  of  introducing  a  greater  va- 
y  of  scenery,  as  well  as  more  diversity  of  character ;  and  whether 
writer  shall  ever  attempt  to  complete  his  original  intention  in  the 
struction  of  a  regular  plan,  wiU  principally  depend  on  the  recep- 
\  given  to  this  experiment* 

This  poem  is  divided  into  six  books.  The  first  two 'are  oceH- 
A  with  the  emigration  of  an  individual,  together  with  biR  fa- 
y,  from  Hudson  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  tlrird  de- 
ibes  the  rise  and  flourishing  progress  of  the  infant  settle* 
nt  which  is  subsequently  formed  there.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
pare  the  reader  for  a  warlike  irruption  of  the  red-roea  on 
peaceful  back-settlers.  The  sixth  describes  the  conflict.  - 
iasil,  the  emigrant,  had  involved  himself  in  the  cares  and 
rows  of  a  premature  marriage.  His  utmost  exertions  had 
n  insufficieHt  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  iner^asingf 
lily.    At  length,  one  trying  winter,  bis  health  gave  way. 

'  Rheumatic  agonies  on  Basil  felt. 

And  with  a  rude,  unsparine,  withering  hand 

Cast  him  a  wreck  on  Life's  hard  frozen  strand. 

No  more  his  vigorous  arm  can  strike  the  blpw 

That  lays  the  monarch  of  the  woodland  low ; 

No  more,  alas !  no  more  his  dailv  toils 

Feed  his  poor  babes,  and  wake  taeir  grateful  smiles  \ 

For.  when  the  poor  man  sickens,  all  is  gone. 

Health,  food,  and  all  his  comforts— every  one*' 

*  Were  I  to  tell  what  Basil  suffered  now. 

What  aeonizing  drops  voU'd  down  his  brow. 

As  sad  be  la^  upon  nis  stinted  bed. 

Fearing  to  die,  yet  wishing  he  were  dead ; 

How  throuffh  that  endless  winter,  Want  and  P^^ 

Like  rival  tiends,  tugg*d  at  his  heart  and  brain. 

How  when  his  wife  to  distant  neighbour's  home» 

For  work  er  charitv  each  day  would  roam^  *    '^ 

Alone  he  lay,  all  desolate  the  while, 

Sooth'd  by  no  kind  caress,  or  ofipring's  smile;.  . 
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While  other  sounds  there  never  met  his  eaf*    - 

But  moans  for  food,  that  smote  his  heart  to  hear;  , 

However  sad  the  story,  or  how  true, 

The  taiCy  alas  !  were  neither  strange  nor  new ; 

For  even  in  this — man's  chosen  resting  place,-^ 

This  nestling  corner  of  the  human  race  ; — 

This  new  Medina  of  the  glowing  West — 

Where  want  finds  plenty,  and  the  exile  rest. 

Such  scenes  in  real  life  we  sometimes  see,^ 

That  blunt  the  keener  edge  of  sympathy, 

And  teach,  that  rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  fool, 

Take  lessons  soon  or  late,  m  Misery's  school.' 

Health  returns  with  the  spring,  but  the  dread  of  underlining'' 
such  another  winter,  roused  io  poor  Basil  the  determination  Xo 
embrace  any  scheme  which  promised  to  confer  independence  and 
plenty.  At  last,  the  tale  of  a  western  land  beyond  the  hills, 
ivhere  a  labourer  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  came  to  his  ear 
like  music.  He  resolved  to  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land,  rattier 
than  live  there  a  pauper  ;  and  as  he  had  not  quite  so  long  a  jour- 
ney to  take  as  lies  before  our  poor  fellow-countrymen  when 
they  are  seized  with  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  as  be  probably 
bad  not  to  leave  behind  him  all  that  an  Englishman  must  leave, 
— although  home  and  country  are  names  ns  tiear  to  the  occupant 
•f  the  rudest  hut  in  the  most  cheerless  climes,  as  to  tlie  happiest 
Dative  uf  our  own  still  happy  island, — we  think  that  even  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  will  own  that  Basil  was  ri^ht.  The  West- 
ern *  prairies*  that  tempted  Morris  Birkbeek  to  leave  a  good  farm 
and  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  might  serve  well  enough  as  a  refuge 
for  a  poor  Yankee  family,  which  could  better  bear  transplanta- 
tion.    Soon  all  is  ready  :  a  little  covered  cart  held  all  their  store. 

— — — *  But  ere  starting  day 

To  village  church  poor  B^siL  bent  his  way.' 

(N.  B.  Our  Basil  was  an  Episcopalian,  which  Morris  is  not- 
ice wish  he  was  !)  There,  after  morning  service,  the  neighbours^ 
old  and  young,  crowd  round  him,  full  of  wonder  at  the  report 
of  his  wild  project.  Having  receiVed  the  benediction  of  the 
pastor,  he  shakes  each  outstretched  hand, 

'  Then  sought  the  aged  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
His  sire  and  mother,  side  by  side  werejaid. 
Leant  o*er  the  simple  mounds  that  marl^  d  the  spot^ 
By  all,  save  him,  full  many,  a  year  forgot. 
And  pray'd  to  live  a  life  of  honest  fame^ 
And  leave  behind,  like  them,  a  spotless  name/ 

The  second  book  opens  with  the  description  of  the  departure 
of  the  wanderers  at  morning  dawn. 

<  The  bouse  was-  lifeless,  not  a  breathing  wight  • 
Abided  there  ai  earliest  peep  of  light. 
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Clos'd  were  the  windows,  barr*d  the  rustic  door^ 
Tlie  fire  was  quench'd,  to  lighten  never  more. 
The  wife  and  little  ones  together  rode, 
While  Basil  walk'd,  for  heavy  was  the  load. 
And  meet  it  was  to  spare  the  nag  the  whiioi 
"Whose  pilgrimage  was  many  aweary  mile. 
The  mother's  heart  was  like  to  die  away. 
As  looking  on  the  nestling  one  that  lay 
Sleeping,  in  smiles^  fast  in  her  circling  arms. 
And  budding  furdi  in  all  its  infant  charms ; 
The  brisk  boys  laugh'd  to  think  they'd  have  a  ride. 
Nor  seekM  whatever  else  might  pass  beside  ; 
While  on  the  father's  brow  sat  anxious  care^ 
And  brave  resolve  his  fated  lot  to  bear, 
Whether  mishap  betide,  or  bright  success 
With  full  fruition  his  high  purpose  bless/ 

'  *Twas  sweet  the  morning  minstrelsy  to  hear, 
And  Basii.  felt  it  to  his  heart  most  dear, 
Although  it  was  no  bright  unsullied  joy. 
But  deeply  tinctured  with  a  sad  alloy  ; 
F^r  as  with  painful  effort,  faint  and  slow. 
He  ffained  the  height  that  look'd  o*er  all  below, 
Ana  stopt  to  rest,  and  turn'd  to  gaze  behind, 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  throngM  on  his  mhnd. 
Home  look'd  so  happy  in  the  morning's  smile. 
He  quite  forgot  his  sufferings  there  erewhile. 
And  but  for  honest  shame,  that  makes  us  fear 
The  pointed  finger  and  the  taunting  sneer. 
That  never  fail  to  greet  the  wav'ring  man 
Wlio  weakly  swerves  from  any  settled  plan, 
He  had  returned,  though  certain  there  again 
To  meet  his  old  associates.  Want  and  Pain* 
Ah !  there  is  something  in  the  name  of  home. 
That  sounds  so  sweetly  as  afar  we  roam  I 
And  who  has  worried  through  this  world  so  lone. 
But  in  his  wandVings  this  sad  truth  has  known, 
Whatever  may  happen,  wheresoe'er  we  roam. 
However  homely,  still  there's  nought  like  home.' 

These  last  six  lines,  which  we  do  not  quote  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  (h^  poetry,  will  furnbh  an  illustration  of  the  disad- 
vantage under  fvhicfa  a  mao  of  real  ||eniu8  lies,  who  flods  no 
other  vehicle  of  niLpressioo  for  bis  fresh  and  native  feeKiigs,  than 
the  exhausted  expedieoli  of  a  lan^^uage  brought  16  iH  highest 
pitch  of  cultivation.  It  W  impossible  that  the  unsophisiicated 
sentiments  which  are  common  to  ett  ages  and  ktitiides  should 
not  again  and  a^ain  have  provided  themselves  with  the  moot 
genuine  and  affecting  modes  of  utterance,  and  with  all  the  em* 
phasis  derivable  from  a  happily  adjusted  rhyme.  Horace  Wal* 
pole,  in  one  of  his  letters^  expresses  his  ^  doulil  whether  lire  have 
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*  not  gone  a  lone^,  long  way  beyond  the  poMtbiUty  of  writing  8 
.  *  good  song     All  the  words  in  the  language/  he  says,  *  have 

'  been  so  often  employed  on  simple  images,  (without  which  i 

*  song  cannot  be  good,)  and  such  reams  of  bad  verses  hate 
'  been  produced  in  that  kind,  that  I  doubt  whether  true  sim- 
'  plicity  itself  could  please  now.*  The  remark  will  apply  to 
other  kinds  of  poetical  composition  besides  song  writing.  Mere 
simplicity  will  not  please,  nor  that  which  appears  to  ttave  cost 
no  effort  in  the  production.  And  yet  it  is  such  touches  of 
natural  feeling  as  that  which  we  are  referring  to,  that  come 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  descriptions  of  readers.  All  that  the 
poet  can  do,  is  to  have  them  richly  relieved. 

The  progress  of  the  wanderers  is  briefly  traced  through  Jer- 
sey's ^  pleasant  land',  and  Pennsylvania's  ^  pleoMcmt  Innd^  too ; 
— the  epithet  is  rather  a  favourite  one  with  our  Bard.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  sunset,  merits,  we  think,  transcription. 

*  *Twa8  sunset's  hallow'd  time^— and  such  an  eve 
Might  almost  tempt  an  angel  Heaven  to  leave. 
Never  did  brighter  glories  greet  the  eye 
Low  in  the  warm  and  ruddy  Western  slnr» 
Nor  the  light  clouds  at  Summer  eve  unfold 
More  varied  tints  of  purple*  red«  and  gold. 
Some  in  the,pure,  translucent,  liquid  ureast 
Of  crystal  lace,  fast  anchored  seem  to  rest, 
Like  ffolden  islets  scattered  far  and  wide. 
By  elfin  skill  in  Fancy's  {abled  tide« 
Where,  as  wild  Eastern  legends  i^dly  feign, 
Fairy,  or  genii,  hold  despotic  reign. 
Others,  like  vessels,  gilt  with  burnished  gold. 
Their  flitting,  airy  way  are  seen  to  hold. 
All  gallantly  equipt  with  streamers  ^ay, 
While  hands  unseen,  or  Chance,  directs  their  way  ;  ' 
Around,  athwart,  the  pure  ethereal  tide. 
With  swelling  purple  sail,  they,  rapid  glide, 
Gay  as  the  barque  where  Egypt's  wanton  queen 
Keclining  on  the  shaded  deck  wa$  seen, 
At  which  as  gaz'd  the  uxorious  Roo^an  fool. 
The  subject  world  slipt  from  his  dotard  rule. 
Anon  the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  fade,* 
And  deeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade  $ 
The  haze  of  gathering  twilight  Nature  shrouds, 
And  pale,  and  paler,  wax  the  chanffefiil  clouds,    i  • 
.  Then  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm. 
The  silent  dews  .of  evening  drppt  likeiialm  | 
The. hungry  ni^ht  hai^k  from  his  lone  haunt  hies» 
To  chase  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies ; 
The  b^  h^gan  his  hmtern  loving  flight, 
.      •;  The  lonely  tphip'poar-mtl,  our  bird  of  night. 
Ever  unseen,  yet  ^e'r  seeming  near ^ 
His  shrill  note  4uaver'4  in  the  startled  ear; 


Thit  bazzmg.  beetle  forth  did  gayly  hie. 
With  idle  hum,   aod  careless  bJund'ring  eyt; 
The  Kttie  trusiy  watchman  of  pale  night* 
The  lirelly»  trimmM  anew  his  lamp  »>»  bright^ 
And  took  his  merry  airy  circuit  round 
The  sparkling  meadow  s  green  and  fragrant  bound. 
Where  blassom*d  dover,  bathM  in  balmy  dew. 
In  foir  luxuriance!  sweetly  blushing  grew.' 

At  length  our  travellers  les^v^  behind  them  the  hftimtt  of  to* 
al  men. 

*  As  down  Ohio's  ever  ebbing  tide, 
Oarless  and  saiHess,  silently  ttiey  glide» 
How  still  the  scene*  how  lifeless,  yet  how  fair 
Was  the  lone  land  that  met  the  atrai^rs  there ! 
Mo  smiling  Tillages,  or  curling  smoke. 
The  busy  haunts  of  busy  men  bespoke; 
No  solitary  hut,  the  banks  alons. 
Sent  forth  blithe  Lnbqur^  homely  rustic  iong; 
No  urchin  gamboled  on  the  smooth  white  sand. 
Or  hurl'd  the  skipping  stone  with  playful  hand. 
While  playmate  clog  j^une  d  in  the  clear  blue  wave. 
And  swam,  in  vain,  the  smking  prize  to  save. 
Where  now  are  seen  along  the  river  nide, 
Young  busy  towns  in  buxom  painted  pride. 
And  fleets  of  gliding  boats  with  riches  crown'd. 
To  distant  Orleans  or  St  Louis  bound. 
Nothing  appeared*  but  Nature  unsubdued. 
One  endi^s,  noiseless,  woodland  solitude. 
Or  boundless  prairie  that  aye  seem'd  to  be 
As  level,  and  as  lifeless  as  the  sea; 
They  seemed  to  breathe  in  this  wide  world  alone. 
Heirs  of  the  Earth— the  land  was  all  their  own. 
*Twas  Kveninff  now — the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er. 
Yet  still  thev  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore. 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon,  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
So  through  the  livelonff  night  thev  held  their  way^ 
And  *twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fiurest  day, 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign. 
They  card  not  though  the  day  ne  er  came  again. 
The  Moon  high  wh^rd  the  distant  hills  above, 
SihrerM  the  fleecy  foliase  of  the  grove. 
That  as  the  wooing  sepnym  on  it  fi^H, 
WhisperM  it  lov'd  the  gentle  visit  wdl — 
That  fatr-ftc'd  orb  alone  to  move  appeared. 
That  sephyt  was  the  only  sound  thev  heard. 
*  In  such  a  scene  the  soul  ofk  walks  abroad. 

For  Silence  is  the  energy  of  God  1 

Not  in  the  bbckest  Tempest's  midnight  scowl. 

The  Earthquake's  rockbff,  or  the  Wbiriwiiid^i  bowl. 
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Not  from  the  crashing  thunder-rifted  cloud. 

Does  His  immortal  mandate  speak  so  loud. 

As  when  the  silent  Night  around  her  throws 

Her  star-bespanaled*  mantle  of  repose. 

Thunder,  and  Whirlwind,  and  the  Earth's  dread  shaiw* 

The  sel6sh  thoughts  of  man  alone  awake ;  •  . 

His  lips  may  prate  of  Heaven,  but  all  his  feai^ 

Are  for  himself,  though  pious  he  appears. 

But  when  all  Nature  sleeps  in  tranquil  smiles* 

Whatflweet  yet  lofty  thought  the  Soul  beguiles ! 

There's  not  an  object  'neath  the  moon's  bright  beam. 

There's  not  a  shadow  darkening  on  the  stream. 

There's  not  a  star  that  jewels  yonder  skies, 

Whose  bright  reflection  on  the  water  ltes» 

That  does  not  in  the  lifted  mind  awake 

Thoughts  that  of  Love  and  Heaven  alik^  partakf ; 

Wh\le  all  its  newly  waken'd  feelings  prove 

That  Love  is  Heaven,  and  God  the  Soul  of  Love. 

In  such  sweet  times  the  spirit  rambles  forth 

Beyond  tbe  precincts  of  this  ffrov'ling  earth, 

Expatiates  in  a  brighter  world  than  this. 

And  plunging  in  the  Future's  dread  abyss^ 

Proves  an  existence  separate  and  refin'd. 

By  leaving  its  firaU  tenement  behind. 

So  felt  our  Basil,  as  he  sat  the  while. 

Guiding  his  boat,  beneath  the  moonbeam's  smile. 

For  there  are  thoughts  which  God  alike  has  giveft 

To  high  and  low — and  these  are  thoughts  of  Heaven.*  -^ 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  here  to  close  our  extracft^  but.Urt 
shall  hope  to  see  the  volunie  reprinted  in  this  country. 
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Conuhuion  of  the  Eclectic      etu  lending  InfomuUton 
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tfhrowt'i  iFork  on  Intaiiity  it  fai 
able  farwaniBetty  mad  woMf  tm 
I  in  the  tntm\n^  mmoii. 
Onham,  author  of  a  Jooraal  of 
meio  India,  who  is  novr  in  Italy^ 
nog  for  tlie  pfesty  Two  Mootht 
oc  in  the  Bfoontaint  near  Roua^ 
le  aecount  of  tba  Paatantr^Tt  and 

tiM  Banditlfr  tOat  infevt  Uiat 
trliood. 
aiiM  itdy  hai  alto  tieen  employ- 

tioM  npQo  a  life  of  Nicholas 

Ut.  Mr.  Bolmer,  of  Haverfbrd-' 
prepariag  for  publicatioOy  in  one 
8vo,  The  Vicar  of  JLaodoTefT| 
t  from  thto  Welchroan's  i'andle. 
vork  the  <«  Dirino  POems*'  of  the 
les  Prichafdi  th^  celebnited  Vi* 
LaadOTory.  will  be  divested  of 
It  repetitiott»  and  defects,  pecn- 
tie  age  in  which  they  were  writ- 
d  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
NiUr  book,  called  «  The  Welch- 
andle,**  will  be  given  in  a  mo- 
MS.  The  prefice  will  conuin  a 
I  enlarged  acconnt  of  the  Vicar, 
whole  will  be  iilnstrated  with 
notes,  partly  relating  to  the 
and  }  resent  state  of  religion  in 
cipality. 

i  prens,  an  Introduction  to  the 
of  Latin ;  containing  easy  ex- 
m  alt  the  declineaUes,  with  ar- 
ista of  the  ind<rclineab  e  parts  of 
Adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin 
ftt.  By  James  Mitchell. 
Rev.  George  Crolay,  author  of 
?'  a  poeni|  is  preparing  for  the 
leduaens  of  the  Living  British 
vith  biographical  notices  and 
remarks. 

!ler.  Mark  Wilks  will  lOon  pnb- 
ne  Account  of  the  Present  State 
:t.,  and  of  the  recent  persecutions 
ooih. 
lev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke  is  printing 


in  three  size^  a  History  cf  the  Ciiy  of 
OkMBoester,  almost  wholly  compiled 
inom  new  materials^  and  embellished 
with  nonieront  plates. 

Q.  A.  Robinson,  Esq«  is  preparing  lor 
pobUcation,  Ol^aoiogs  in  Afrfca,  col- 
lect^ during  a  lung  residenoe  and  many 
tradhig  voyages  in  that  country,  parti- 
colariy  between  Oape  Verd  and  tfie  rivet 
Congo* 

M.  Lavaysse's  Political  and  Con* 
mercial  Account  of  Venesuela,  Trinidad, 
and  other  adyacent  Islands,  traaslated 
from  the  French,  with  notes  and  illjia* 
trations,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  James  Hogg,  aothor  of  the 
**  Queen's  Wake,**  is  printing  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes.  Winter  Eveniiur 
Tsles,  collected  in  the  sooth  of  Scotland* 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  author  of  the  "  Isle 
of  Palou,"  will  soon  pnbKsli,  Lays  firooi 
Fairy  Land. 

A  History  of  the  Housie  of  Austria^ 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monarchy^ 
by  Rodolph,  to  the  death  of  LeopoM  It* 
1218  to  1792,  is  printing  in  Ih^  octavo 
volumes. 

The  author-  of  "  Letters  horn  POra* 
guay,"  will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo 
volume.  Letters  from  Bnoios  Ayres  and 
Chili,  with  a  history  of  the  latter  oouhtry], 
illustrated  by  engravings. 

Twenty*two  Sermons,  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  Stillingfleet,  Prebendary  of 
Worcecter :  with  a  memoir  and  a  por- 
trait, will  toon  appear  in  an  octavo  vo« 
lome. 

Dr.  Watktns  has  in  great  forwardnesf^ 
a  new  edition  of  the  Oeneral  BiographU 
cal  and  Historical  Dictionary,  reihsed 
and  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Li  J.  Mac  Henry  has  in  the  preif, 
nearly  ready,  a  third  edition  of  hit  inu 
proved  Spanish  Orammar,  designed  espe« 
cially  for  Self-instruction. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  poblisbedy 
Chriitiaa  Missions  vindicated  and  en* 
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couraf;ed ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Queen- 
ftreet  Chapel,  Linci)ins»lDn*Field«,  on 
Wedoekltiy  moniiMg.  June  23d.  By 
Thomas  Eclinupds,  A.M. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  for  the  om 
of  schools,  an  ^hridKement  of  Matth'e's 
Greek  Oraoiioar ;  oy  the  atit  or :  to  be 
edled  by  the  Rt-v.  C  J.  BloM»6eld. 

The  Reir  John  Hyatt  is  preparing  a 
conr»e  of  Si-rmf>ns  (e>;;hreen)  on  the 
Ap<H'alyptic  Chuiches:  to  be  publishe  1 
by  su^»criptii)ii.  Ti^ui^e  persons  who 
wish  to  encouraue  the  work,  aie  ire- 
qnesti-d  to  forward  their  name's  to  the 
author,  or  to  his  bookiit-ller.  The  work 
will  be  put  to  the  pr^ss  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  subscnberK  shall  be  sufficient 
to  cov<'r  thtf  expense.     In  one  volume. 

Tlie  Juvcuil*^  MiHct;llany.  containing 
Gf«>giapby,  A»'n>numy,  Chronology, 
Trade,  and  Cumiiteice,  &c.  &c.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  schools,  aud  private  tu- 
ition. Hy  R.  H umber.  Srcond  edition, 
with  coosidera!»le  additions  and  coriec- 
tions,  is  nearly  rea«<y. 
Also,  tht  Instructive  PockelCompanion, 
eomainiog  a  great  variety  of  Anrcdoted, 
Observations  Maxima,  Calculations  and 
Xxperinients,  Philosophical,  Histuricaly 
Literary,  and  Scientific,  from  the  most 
•mineiit  authors.     By  Joseph  Taylor. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kl'Lean'i»  va- 
luable Commentary  on  the  Epi>tle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardncsa, 
and  will  be  nacly  for  pub.ioation  on  the 
1st  of  November.  The  work  is  issued  in 
parts,  of  which  the  fourth  is  now  ready ; 
It  will  be  completed  in  six 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a 
nea*  pocket  voluue.  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Jtfr.  William  Pendered,  of  M  nrhestcr; 
including  extractH  of  letters  wiitten  by 
bim  to  several  of  his  friends ;  journal  of 
a  voyage  to  Madeira ;  addresses  to  the 
York-street  Sunday  sclioo's,  &c.  dec. 

rreparing  for  publication  a  scries  of 
letters  on  Protestant  Nonconformity^ 
and  the  Independence  of  Churches,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  ri}(ht  of  choos- 
ing ministers:  to  which  will  be  prefixed 
a  relation  of  those  circumstances  which 
^t  I  d  the  author  to  pay  particular 
attent.tm  to  the  subject  oif  tbc«e  Utters. 
By  Tenax. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnblisbedv  an 
anthentif  Narrative  of  tbe  Events  of 
the  late  Westminster  Election,  with  the 
speeches  ol  the  candidates  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  fcc.  and  the  report  of  the  Wtet- 
Diostcr  Refiuqrniers. 


The  Art  oflnstrvolhcthat  MM  IW 
and  Dumb,  by  Mr.  AfiiiPii^llb,  iW 
lustrated  with  copper-plataa,  dnMB  ai4 
engraved  by  the  aatlK»r^  brotfeaCf  at 
artist  bom  deaf  and  dnmb,  will  ba  pqk* 
lisbed  in  a  few  wti  ks. 

In  the  press,  Ameriea  and  thaBrHfak 
Colonies ;  or  an  abstraoi  vi  all  tbawsit 
useful  informatiou  rolativa  4o  tba.  UaiHd 
States  of  Ameriea,  and  tbe  Brififb  Os> 
lonies  of  Canada,  tba  Capa  of  QoadBops^ 
Ni'w  South  Wales,  and  .Van  DUmmtft 
Island ;  exh  biting  at  OD**  Tiaw,  tba  Ci4i> 
parative  advantages  and  rtiffadialsin 
each  oountry  oflbra  for.aaigntmi  asl» 
lected  from  the  moit  valaaibia  aadi^ 
cent  pubiicatioBs;  witb 
servations  by  William  Kii 

In  a  few  days  will  ba  pob|UWL  ■ 
New  Dictionary  of  Cla«iGal  ^Hrtatiir* 
on  an  improved  plan»  accoiBpaaiad  If 
corresponding  paraphraaea,  or  traad^ 
tioos  from  the  wovka  of  nnlahiaiad  M* 
tish  poets.  By  F.  W.  BlagdkH^  aiMMr 
ol  the  "  French  Inteiprefcar,*'  Ac 

Volume  VII.  of  the  late  Qcr-  A.  Fil- 
ler's Works  will  be  published  In  a  *v 
days.  Volume  VI.  oonlainiaf  •  Dii* 
courses  on  tbe  Apocalypsa  ia  nl^«% 
published. 

We  have  tbe  plaaMua  .to  l^ipn  tlil 
the  impatience  of  tba  aohaciibctf  to  !¥• 
Rces>s  Cyclopadiat  is  daily  tspagtsd-ta 
be  gratified  by  tba  pnbliaatiao  of  Ifct 
conclnsion  of  that  ralanbla  woilu 

In  a  few  days  will  ba  pnblUid,  tbt 
third  edition  of  Kmf  CoaP»  Lsvae,  or 
Geological  Btiqnetla.  With  tTplaw 
tory  notes,  and  tba  eooneil  of  tba  ■•• 
tals;  to  which  is  added»  Bbtoq  BaflM 
tour. 

Mr.  Taylor  baa  poUitfiad.tbt  firtt 
part  of  his  Historical  Aocooni  of  tht 
University  of  Dublin,  (to  ooniiitaf  It 
parti)  on  an  nnifona  plan  mtb  Mb 
Ackerman'a  Histories  of  tba  Odibid  aai 
Cambridge  Universities^  It  ia  illastfaMl 
with  three  richly  edoniad  mtgfKula^ 
and  twcnty-foor  pagea  of  daaeriptiic 
letter-press.  A  pait  wilt  ba 
every  two  mouibs  till  tho  wbola  ||  < 
pleted.  The  work  is  htendad  to 
aiHNit  thirty  ookwrcd  Tloan^  lb& 
three  hundred  pages  of  Irltf  r  vnm  Ika 
subscription  continoes  opai 
ber  31st,  after  which  tba 
advanced, — In  tbe  eoorK  of  tba  wart* 
several  essays  will  be  contribofee^ 
by  an  eminent  prolieaior,  oa  n 
immediately  connected  with  bii  o«b  i 
partment« 
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IIOORAPHT. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Most  Renowned 
James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
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Art.  I.    On  Protestant  Nonconformitt/,    By  Josiah  Conder.     2  Vols* 

8vo.    pp.  606.    London,  1818. 

^r^HE  Nonconformist  controversy  would  be  reduced  within 
-*•  very  narrow  limits,  were  but  the  respective  parties  capa- 
ble of  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  one  preliminary  pointy 
the  sufficiency  of  (he  Ne^  'i'estament  as  tlie  sole  umpire  in  the 
disputation.  If  this  w»Te  once  fully  recognised,  and  the  plain 
grammatical  import  of  the  phraseology  employed  by  the  in- 
ipired  writers  allowed  to  decide  the  points  at  issue,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  could  long  continue 
to  subsist  among  the  real  members  of  the  Indivisible  Church 
of  Christ.  The  exclusive  authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
16  professedly  admitted  on  both  sides :  the  disinclination  im- 
plicitly to  refer  the  decision  to  this  only  competent  arbiter, 
springs  from  no  indifference  to  the  sanction  of  the  Scriptures, 

is  evident  from  the  avidity  with  which  any  expression  or  re-* 
lli^e  allusion  that  might  seem  to  favour  certain  notions  of  eccle- 
iiasKcal  polity,  is  appropriated  by  those  coutrovertists  in  whom 
Diis  aHkiclination  most  strongly  betrays  itself.  The  advocate 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  will  not  of  course  be  found  to  concede 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  any  expressions  hostile  to  its 
olaims ;  but  he  is  Hot  in  general  unwilling  to  allow  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  put  the  question  to  rest.  In  addition,  therefore, 
lie  summons  to  his  aid  the  arguitients  drawn  from  expediency, 
the  equivocal  plea  of  usefulness,  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
best  mode  of  employing  talents.  He  entangles  us  in  intricate 
discus<)iions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the^  Jewish  Churph, 
and  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Jews ;  the  difference  between 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  those 
>f  the  primitive  Churches ;  and  the  varieties  of  religious  sqti  • 
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timent  and  practice  fvhich  obtain  amonp  Dissenters  themselTes. 
When  he  has  thus  widened  the  field  of  argument,  and  raised  a 
cloud  of  learned  dust,  he  triumphantly  adduces  the  impossibi- 
lity of  ever  arriving  at  a  ^satisfactory  conclusion,  as  a  proof  of 
the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  controversy. 

Now,  though  we  have  no  objection  to  meet  these,  and  aO  si- 
milar arguments,  in  every  shape  which  they  may  asaome^ 
{and  indeed  they  have  all  been  met  already  repeatedly,  aod'ifaewn 
to  be  either  sophistical,  or  equally  available  in  our  cause  as  in 
that  of  our  opponents,)  we  must  contend  that  to  assert  or  to 
imply  the  insufficiency  of  the  New  Testament  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy,  is,  on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  a  peiUio  prmcipiL 
To  concede  it  would  be  to  compromise  the  grand  principle  of 
Protestantism,  the  most  important  position  in  the  whole  contest 
Can  any  plausible  reasons  a  priori  oe  assigned,  why  the  Divine 
rule  of  our  faith  should  not  be  found  to  comprise  principles 
adequate  to  the  determination  of  every  branch  of  Cbristiao 
practice  ?  Are  we  left  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  reqobile 
description  of  character  by  which  those  are  distinguishable  who 
ought  to  compose  a  Christian  society  ?  Have  we  no  i|M|oifie 
laws- laid  down  for  its  government,  or  are  we  to  ooBchide  that 
€Yery  form  of  government  is  equally  the.  object  of  approbation 
if>  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  ?  Such  a  supposition  would 
aeem  almost  to  libel  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Revelation, 
or  to  impugn  the  perfection  of  the  Scripture  Testimony. 

WhQe  we  are  satisfied  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  advaii* 
tage  of  the  argument  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  cooUtH 
yersy  has  often,  on  both  sides,  been  managed  in  a  styl^  of  winch 
we  cannot  but  disapprove.  Sokloni  has  a  Di^^seoter  writien  on 
the  subject  but  in  defence.  The  debate  has  tberefei^  too 
generally  turned  on  points  of  inferior  moment,  md  has  been 
mixed  up  with  much  of  a  personal  or  local  nature,  wbieb  could 
secure  oply  an  epbeuiieral  existence,  and  a  Umited  iaflueokce  tit 
the  discussion. 

*  The  present  Work  is  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  from  the  disadvantages  of  fugitive  controversy.  Hitherto,  the 
princiDles  of  Noaconfornuty  haive  never  been  fairly  and  explicitly  ex^ 
hibiled,  as  a  coherent  system  of  religious  and  political  truth  ;  owing, 
in  part*  to  a  circumstanoe  which  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  some  oi^ 
dit  upon  the  Disseotacs.  All,  or  neariv  all.  the  publications  upMi  the 
subject  have  been,  on  their  side,  of  a  defensive  nature,  orieinatN^  in 
some  uDprovoked  polemical  aggression.  This  was  the  caae  m  the  coa* 
troversy  between  Archbishop  Whitgifl  and  Cartwright ;  it  was  tha 
casowitli  the  "  Melius  Inquirendum,"  the  *«  Mischief  ef  Imposition,'* 
by  Vincent  Alsop,  and  the  other  renlies  to  Bishop  StflUngflectt,  bf 
Richard  Baxter,  John  Howe,  and  Dr.  Owen,  with.  Pier^w^  1earQe9l 
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••  Vindication,'*  in  reply  to  Dr.  Nichols,  and  De  Laune's  ^*  Plea  ;'• 
with  Boyce's  R^ply  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry  ;  and  lastly,  with  Tow- 
good's  **  Letters  to  White.*'     In  all  of  these,   consequently,  the  rea- 
der's attention  is  disproportionately  occupied  with  the  business  of  per- 
sonal vindication  and  rejriinder,  with  discussions  foreign  from  the  main 
question,  oflen  degeneraiing  into  mere  logomachy,  and  with  references 
to  matters  of  temporal  y  interest,   which,  although  rendered  necessary 
by  the  immediate  occasion,  of  the  several  publications,  add  but  little 
to  their  permanent  utility.     In  controversial  works  of  this  description, 
if  any  thing  like  an  abstract  proposition  is  employed  as  an  argument, 
it  too  often  assumes  the  shape  of  an  indefinite  dogma,  which  stands 
itself  in  need  of  being  demonstrated,  rather  than  that  of  an  admitted 
principle,  or  established  conclusion,  which  might  serve  as  the  medium 
of  proof.     In  some  of  the  writers  alluded  to,  the  reasons  of  Dissent 
Hremade  to  consist  of  a  series  of  objections,  which  a  scheme  of  wider 
€M>mprehen8ion  would  annihilate ;  in  others,  the  doctrine  of  political 
right  occupies  too  prominent  or  too  exclusiTe  a  place  among  the 
grounds  of  Nonconformity.'   - 

We  were  in  want  of  a  work  written  on  those  broad  and  en* 
Bghtened  views,  which  will  carry  their  own  conviction  along 
infith  them  ;  which  will  "  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
^*  with  the  strength,"  of  Christian  knowledge  and  liberal  think- 
ing ;  a  work  that  should  develop   the  principles  that  will  finally 
8ul>vert  every  secular  establishment  of  Christianity  on  earth,  and 
which  are  adequate  to  the  regulation  of  the  social  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians under  any  external   predicament;  a  work  defending  no 
party,  as  such,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attacking  no  party,  ex- 
clusively, on  the  other,  but  written  as  if  a  Church  of  England 
fa a4^  never  existed,  or  an  Act  of  Uniformity  had  never  passed. 
Such  a  work,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  is  the  '^  Protestant 
^*  Nonconformity"  of  the  present  Writer.     It  supplies,  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner,  the  grand  desideratum.     It  combines,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  as  we  are  convinced  even  the  adversaries  of 
^he  cause  will  acknowledge,  the  fortiier  in  re  with  the  sua- 
^ter  in  modo.     The  polemic  must  possess  no  ordinary  portion 
of  efl^ontery,  who  should  deny  that  the  Author  has,  in  any  instance, 
Xo  use  a  homely  phrase,  blinked  the  question  ;  and  tender  must  be 
^e  feelings  of  that  Christian  who  will  be  offended  by  the  sp\rit 
ct  the  language  of  the  work. 

This  publication  we  consider  as  not  more  masterly  than  it  is 
seasonable.  Many  Dissenters  are  either  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  on  which  Dissent  is  founded,  or  in  danger  of  under- 
^vlsiluing  their  importance.  And  when,  too,  attempts  are  daily, 
making  to  exhibit  the  Dissenters  as  ignorant,  factions  dema- 
gogues, who  wish  to  subvert  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
of  their  country,  only  that  they  may  occupy  the  places- of  its 
present  incumbents,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  shew  that  there 
Dissenters  who  know  both  bow  to  write  and  how  to  argue  ; 
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and  that  (hey  neither  desire  to  be,  nor  with  their  principles  tiv 
capable  of  bcin^,  incorporated  uith  (he  State.  The  indiTidut^ 
who,  possessing  the  ability  to  write  on  this  subject  as  our  Author 
has  written,  has  the  courage  to  publish  sentiments  to  which, 
though  they  have  the  stamp  of  truth  and  the  weight  of  reasM, 
so  much  obloquy  and  reproach  attach,  deserves  the  vrarmestei- 
comiura  and  support.  But  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
impose  a  restriction  upon  us  in  this  respect,  and  we  consult  the 
Author^s  feelings  rather  than  our  own,  in  waiving;  all  furtbs 
commendation,  and  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  !■• 
partial  view  of  his  performance. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  again  suh- 
divided  into  chapters  and  sections,  in  some  one  or  other  d 
which  is  taken  up  every  point  of  importance  in  this  extcadfA 
and  increasingly  interesting  controversy.  As  men  stand  in  a  vt- 
riety  of  jfujrfa-positions  to  a  common  subject  of  investintiQS, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  same  object  should strikt 
individuals  very  differently,  and  should  lead  to  a  consequtet  vs- 
riety  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  Far  from  regretting  this,  m 
o^'Usider  it  as  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth.  New 
paths  aie  opened,  which  all  lead  to  the  same  ultimate  poiot : 
and  truth,  divested  of  its  adventitious  appendages,  is  fiasUf 
placed  in  that  simple  and  luminous  point  of  view,  which  enaUo 
every  inquirer  to  perceive  its  beauty,  and  to  admire  its  per- 
fection. 

The  First  Book  is  entirely  occupied  in  a  preliminary  disMr- 
tation,  on  the  *  Necessiiy  of  ascertaining  fundamental  Prindpki 
'  common  to  both  Sides  in  this  Controversy — Definitionof  ReK* 
<  gion,  as  opposed  to  Irrelisrion — Moral  Design  of  Christian  Is- 

*  stitutiohs— Jewish  and  Christian  Economies  contrasted— Ns- 
'  turo  of  Christian  Profession — True  Nature  and  Unity  of  thi 

*  C'.itholir  Church — Oiii^in  and  essential  Character  of  idohtij 
'  — Positive  Opposition  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  to  Idolstroai 
'  Rites — Spirituality  of  the  Christian  Economy— IdolatroM 
^  Corruptions  of  Christianity — Essential  Unity  of  the  Chuck 

*  of  Christ,  the  Busis  of  Union.* 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  importance  of  all  tbcii 
topic*8,  or  of  tlie  necessity  of  having  correct  views  of 
and  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  Author's  statements  and 
sonincrs  we  very  cordially  subscribe.  To  some  readers  tbii 
part  of  the  work  may  bo  very  useful,  but  we  ■uapecl  Iksl 
many  will  be  rather  displeased  at  being  so  lonfif  kept  from  thi 
main  design.  The  unavuidiible  extent  of  the  work,  on  aoesMi 
of  the  numbiT  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  it  behooTod  lo  cfl- 
brjcfs  rendered  it  desirable  that  nothing  should  beattaehsin 
it  which  is  not  aiisolutoly  neci^ssary.  It  isobviouay  howvitfv 
to  every  man  who  exercises  eveu  a  small  portion  of 
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•n  the  existing  state  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  that  much 
of  v?hat  is  called  a  religious  profession,  is  utterly  undeserving 
of  the  name,  and  enght  not  to  be  countenanced/  even  as  a  pro- 
fession, by  the  disciples  of  Christ.  To  maintain  it,  scarcely  a 
fragment  of  Christian  sentiment,  or  feeling,  or  practice,  is  re- 
quired ;  and  yet,  thousands  of  baptized  infidels  glory  in  this  as 
Christianity,  and  deceive  themselves  by  it  to  their  eternal  ruin. 
This  is  one,  and  it  is  the  most  pernicious,  of  the  effects  of  se- 
cularizing the  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  expose  all  pretensions  to 
religion,  which  do  not  originate  in  a  change  of  heart,  and  the 
nistaken  and  cruel  charity  which  induces  men  to  support  a  sys« 
tem  of  delusion  and  hypocrisy, — to  shew  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sent corruption  of  sentiment  and  practice  which  so  extensively 
prevails,  is  the  remains  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  a 
jlhousand  years  were  required  to  perfect,  and  which  therefore  it 
'Would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  a  century  or  two  should  demo- 
Ksh, — are  important  services;  justly  considered,  perhaps,  by  the 
Author,  as  requiring  to  be  performed  previously  to  entering  with 
advantage  on  the  subject  of  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Without  judging  those  who  must  give  an  account  to  a 
higher  tribunal  than  that  of  man,  we  cannot  conceal  our  con- 
viction, that  many  of  tlie  differences  which  prevail  among  Chris- 
tians, are  to  be  traced  either  to  a  mistake  relative  to  some  im- 
portant general  principle,  or  to  the  influence  of  hopes  or  fears 
of  a  worldly  nature.  Remove  what  are  viewed  as  the  advan- 
tages of  state  patronage,  worldly  respectability  and  emolu- 
jnent,  from  one  profession,  and  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  at- 
tached to  Nonconformity  from  anotlier,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  a 
vronderful  transfer  of  weight  would  not  speedily  take  place  in 
the  scales  of  theological  debate.  Place  Christianity,  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  entirely  on  its  own  naked  merits,  as  a  revelation 
of  mercy  to  sinners,  and  add  nothing  to  its  Divine  autbority^ 
to  enforce  its  claims,  and  we  for  our  part  should  entertain  neither 
doubts  nor  fears  as  to  the  result.  Something  in  every  party 
might  suffer  ;  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  far  from  being  en- 
dangered, would  come  forth  the  purer  and  the  more  glorious 
from  the  trial.  There  is  something  very  striking,  and  much  to 
the  present  point,  in  the  account  given  by  the  five  dissenting^ 
brethren  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  the  circumstances 
vrhich  partly  led  to  their  change  of  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
>e9tablishments  and  church  government.  These  highly  respect- 
able men,  the  fathers  of  ihe  great  body  of  Evatigelical  Db- 
aenters  in  this  kingdom,  fled,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  perse* 
Qutions  raided  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  took  refuse  in  Uoif 
land,  then  the  land  of  religious  liberty.  Driven  from  their 
/country,  residing  among  strangers,  and  detached  from  connexion 
fvith  any  churchy  they  were,  according  to  tbeir  own  accouat^ 
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*  cast  upen  a  further  Decessity  of  eDquirio^  into  and  viewiof 
the  light  party  the  positive  part  of  cburcli  worship  and  go- 

^  Yernment ;  and  to  that  end,  to  search  out  what  were  the 
'  first  apostolic  directions,  pattern,  and  examples  of  those  pri- 
'  roitive  Churches  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  that  sa- 

*  cred  pillar  of  fire  to  guide  us.     And  in  ih'is  enquiry  we  looked 
upon  the  word  of  Christ  as  impartially  and  unprejudicedly  as  icdi 

'  made  of  flesh  and  blood  are  like  to  do  in  any  juncture  of  tioie 
'  that  may  fall  out.  The  places  we  went  to,  the  coiiditioo  we 
were  in,  the  company  we  went  forth  with,  afibrdini^  no  temp- 
tation to  bias  us  any  way,  but  leadiuf^  us  by  that  light  Gbd's 
spirit  should  by  the  word  vouchsafe  to  our  consciences.  Aod 
'  we  had  of  all  men,  the  greatest  reason  to  be  true  to  our  ooa* 

*  sciences  in  what  we  should  embrace,  seeing  it  was  for  our  ooa- 

*  sciences  we  were  deprived  at  once  of  whatever  was  dear  to  m. 
'  We  had  no  new  commonwealths  to  rear,  to  frame  church  go- 
'  vernment  into,  whereof  any  one  might  here  stand  in  tlie  other's 
^  light  to  cause  the  least  variation  by  us  from  the  primitive  pattern. 
'  We  had  no  state  ends  or  political  interests  to  comply  with.    No 

*  kingdoms  in  our  eye  to  subdue  to  our  mould  (which  yet  will  exist 
'  with  the  peace,  of  any  form  of  civil  government  on  earth),  no 
^  preferment  or  worldly  respects  to  shape  our  opinions  for.  We 
'  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  simply  and  singly  to  consider  bow 
^  to  worship  God  acceptably,  and  so  most  according  to  his  word.'^ 

At  the  hazard  of  exercising  the  patience  of  our  readers  witk 
our  own  preliminary  remarks,  we  have  risked  the  above  quota- 
tion, because  we  think  it  admirably  illustrates  the  state  of  mind 
necessary  to  an  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent work-  In  connexion  with  this  extract,  we  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Author^s  statement  of  the  respectsia 
which  true  Christians  cannot  differ.  These  the  Author  considers 
as  the  basis  of  Christian  union,  and  these  positions  constitute  ia 
fact  the  grand  preliminaries  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

*  ] .  As  to  the  real  existence  of  the  religious  principle,  how  difle- 
rent  soever  the  degree  of  its  prevalence.  Faith  is  that  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  which  constitutes  an  individual  a  member  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ. 

'2,  As  to  the  origin  of  this  principle  in  the  heart :  for  what  divertitMi 
soever  of  ooeration  maybe  apparent,  it  is  **  the  same  God  who  worit- 
eth  all  in  all."  The  existence  of  religious  faith  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  one  efficient  cause,  the  Divine  agency  on  the  heart ;  and  the  resultt 
of  that  Divine  operation  roust  be  of  a  uniform  character, 

'  S.  As  to  those  essential  doctrines,  a  belief  in  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  exercise  of  the  religious  principle^  a^  well  as  the  appro- 
priate evidence  of  its  reality.    **  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 


*  ^Jfologctical  Narraiivcn    pp.  3-*-4. 
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than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  On  this  chief  corner 
stone  **  God's  building''  must  rest.  •*  For  every  spirit  that  confess- 
eth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God :  and  whosoever 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him, 
and  he  in  God.''  This  is  the  foundation  of  faith,  and  the  exercise  ot 
Christian  charity  can  have  no  different  standard.  The  terms  of  Chris* 
tian  communion  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  determined  by  the 
terms  of  salvation. 

*  It  is  manifest  that  a  diversity  of  belief  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christi. 
anity,  would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  very  notion  of  its  unity. 
**  One  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism," — there  is  no  other  sense  in 
which  that  Church  is  one.  '  If  we  believe,  however,  that  religious  faith 
is  the  production  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  uniformly  in  accordance  with  His 
dictates  ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  communication  of  the  Divine  in- 
fluence, necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a  true  believer,  ever  stops  short 
of  producing  the  intelligent  reception  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Revelati*  n,  so  long  as  that  promise  made  to  the  Church  is  on  record  ; 
**  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth."  '    pp.  56 — 5S. 

Having;  settled  these  preliraiDaries,  the  Author  advances,  in 
bis  Second  Book,  to  the  subject  of  Church  Government,  which  ia- 
cluHes  four  chapters,  *  On  Laws  in  j^eneral — On  the  Law  of  Ad- 

*  mission — On  the  Constitution  of  Christian  Churches — and,  On 

*  Discipline.'  We  doubt  whether  this  is  the  very  best  arrangement 
that  might  have  been  adopted.     The  first  chapter,  *  On  Laws  in. 

*  general,'  ini<cht  have  been  thrown  into  the  preliminary  disqui- 
sition. It  would  then  have  been  a  natural  method  to  proceed  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  Christian  societies 
ought  to  be  composed,  the  voluntary  nature  of  their  association, 
the  officers  by  whom  their  aflTAirs  are  managed,  the  oi^titiances 
they  are  required  to  observe,  and  the  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  in  all  discussions 
respecting  Church  fellowship,  ought  certainly  to  be,  What  is  the 
character  of  the  Church  ?  Is  it  a  body  made  up  of  those  who 
give  scriptural  and  visible  evidence  to  one  another  and  to  the 
vorld,  that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  that  spiritual  influence 
ivhich  removes  the  ig:norance  and  enmity  of  every  natural  mind 
to  the  things  of  God  ?  who  have  experienced  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  calls  ^  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the 

*  Holy  Ghost,'  and  who  shew  that '  they  have  passed  from  death 

*  unto  life  by  tlieir  love  to  each  other  ?'  Or  is  it  a  nrotley  mass  of 
visible  believers  and  visible  unbelievers  ? — of  those  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  this  world  ? — of 
such  as  are  living  to  God  and  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  love,^ 
and  of  such  as  are  living  entirely  to  themselves,  and  in  ma- 
lice and  hatred  towards  those  around  them  ?  All  debates  re- 
specting forms^  coostittttioDS^  and  ordinances^  are\  utterly  use- 
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less,  till  there  is  an  as^reemeiit  on  these  points.  Thatonif 
Christians  can  h  ivc  frllowsliip  with  God  and  witli  one  another, 
that  only  such  fn^  appear  to  fce  Christians  oui^lit  to  have  this 
fi'liowship,  and  that  tliis  was  a  fixed  principlo  in  all  the  ap<»- 
tolic  churches,  are  thint;s  that  appear  to  us  so  self-evident,  u 
well  as  so  clear  from  the  uniform  langjuage  of  the  New  Twit- 
ment,  that  \vc  despair  of  ai^roeini;  on  any  other  part  of  the  Nai. 
conforming  controversy  with  the  m.iii  who  abuses  them.  If  « 
acree  here^  wearetlien  prepared  to  s^o  into  the  discussion  ofihii 
form  of  church  polity  which  is  most  likely,  to  secure  the  purity, 
prosperity,  and  edification  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Thouj^h  the  Author  i)ursuc3  a  method  rather  diflbrent  fnm 
that  winch  would  appear  to  us  the  most  natural,  he  airiTea  at  the 
same  conclusions,  lie  i-stahlishes  all  those  facts  and  prindpla 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  right  views  and  conduct ^ia  thii 
matter.  Having,  in  his  second  chapter,  noticed  the  primary  iinp«t 
of  the  term  church,  *  an  assembly  of  the  professed  diacipki  d 

*  Christ,'  and  glanced  at  the  orijjin  and  voluntary  nMurerf 
Christian  associations,  he  assigns  four  reasons  to  shew  tkat  it 
the  beginning  they  must  have   been  *  constitutionally  indepet- 

*  dent,   ahhough  morally  united  and  spiritually  one  church : 

<  that  the  initiation  into  the  church  was  the  voluntary  act  of 

*  the  candidate  ;'  *  that  his  reception  was  the  voluntary  act  of 

<  the  church ;'  '  that  his  exclusion  was  no  infrini^irieDt  of  hk 

<  social  rights  ;'  ^  and  that  his  qualifications  corresponded  with 
^  the  design  of  the  association.'  All  these  positions  aresUted 
with  great  clearness,  and  defended  with  great  force  of  aiyumest 
The  last  is  so  important,  that  we  deem  it  worthy  ©fall  the 
recommendation  and  circulation  that  our  pages  can  aflbrd  it 

<  The  purpose  for  which  Christian  churches  were  instituted,  is  puraly 
spiritual,  and  cannot  he  fulfilled  except  so  far  as  there  prevails  la  the 
characters  of  their  respective  members,  a  moral  correspondence  wilk 
the  design  and  object  of  their  formation.  To  the  evidences  of  thii 
correspondence,  the  principle  of  selection  must  exclusively  relate :  is 
other  words,  to  those  dispos^itions  and  charncteristics  by  which  mcs. 
whose  social  claims  arc  equal,  are,  as  religious  beings,  CMcntially  di^ 
tinguishable.  The  necessity  of  certain  moral  pre-requisites  to  initiation, 
is  recognised  even  in  tiiosc  ecclesiastical  incorporations  in  which  the 
principles  of  selection  and  voluntary  association  are  abandoned.  Fakk 
and  repentance  arc  exacted  from  the  infant  at  the  font,  previoui  lo 
his  ceremonial  initiation  into  the  national  Church ;  and  altnougfa  that 
conditions  are  strangely  supposed  to  be  discharged  by  proxy,  and  the 
qualifications  exist  only  in  the  hypothesis  of  future  perfonnanoe,  st3L 
it  is  manifest  that  the  original  notion  of  a  Christian  Churchy  aia  c~ 
gregation  of  believers,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  corrupt  institatea  of  a 
cular  otablishment.  It  may  perhaps  be  contended,  that  fiuth 
pentancc  are  indeed  the  moral  conditions  of  becoming  a  i 
the  true  and  spiritual  Church  of  Christ ;  but  that  simply  the 
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of  belief  is  requisite  to  entitle  the  candidate  to  be  received  into  a 
Christian  Society,  as  part  of  the  visible  church  upon  earth.  In  what 
light  then  arc  we  to  contemplate  admission  into  the  visible  church, — as 
a  civil,  or  as  a  religious  transaction  ?  If  it  be  only  a  political  society 
into  which  the  profession  of  faith  constitutes  a  term  of  introduction^ 
the  condition  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  a  lejjal  fiction ;  and 
the  profession  of  a  proxy  may,  if  the  civil  authorities  be  pleased  so  to 
determine  it,  be  valid ;  only,  it  may  reasonably  be  inouired,  what 
faith  and  repentance  should  have  to  do  with  an  individuars  qualified* 
tions  for  admission  into  a  political  community,  or  why  any  qualifications 
should  be  required  that  may  so  easily  be  dispensed  with,  by  means  of 
a  legal  fiction.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
what  constitutes  a  Christian  Church,  be  correct,  if  it  be  a  voluntary 
association  of  believers  for  purposes  purely  spiritual,  admission  cannot 
be  considered  as  either  a  civd  or  a  ceremonial  transaction  ;  and  the 
terms  of  communion,  therefore,  must  respect  the  religious  character. 
The  profession  of  religious  belief  is,  in  truth,  as  much  a  moral  action* 
as  faith  itself;  it  must  be  so,  considered  as  a  duty^  and  it  consequently 
lies  wholly  out  of  the  province  of  compulsion.  A  profession  that  is 
.  not  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  is  justly  liable  to  suspicion ;  but  should 
it  obviously  originate  in  impure  motives,  so  far  from  its  being  the  dis* 
charge  of  a  religious  duty,  or  its  forming  a  personal  qualification  fer 
admission  into  a  Christian  society,  it  would  oe  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  individual,  by  bringing  in  question  his  moral  cha* 
racter.  How  fearful,  then,  must  be  tne  amount  of  guilt  entailed  by 
the  irreligious  attempt  to  force  indiscriminately  upon  all  descriptions 
of  persons,  the  profession  of  what  there  is  every  reason,  in  the  ma« 
jority  of  cases,  to  believe  they  do  not  actually  possess.  Yet,  if  a 
man's  civil  rights  and  privileges  are  suspended  on  his  outward  profes- 
sion  of  religious  belief,  what  is  this  but  to  hold  out  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  either  a  thoughtless  or  a  deliberate  hypocrisy  ?  This  is 
indeed  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  but  evil  in  the  hands  of  man' 
can  bring  forth  only  evil.  To  require  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of' 
Christian  belief,  and  to  enforce  that  requisition  by.  penal  sanctions  or- 
secular  inducements,  is  to  take  away  all  that  is  diistinguishing  in  that 
profession  as  an  expression  of  character  ;  to  confound  together  those 
^  two  grand  moral  classes  into  which  mankind  are  divided,  as  believers 
I  and  unbelievers;  and  to  destroy  the  only  basis  upon  which  religious, 
I  communion,  as  a  practical  reality,  can  be  established. 
I  *  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  tfie 
primitive  character  of  Christian  assemblies  as  voluntary  societies.  Be- 
cause upon  this  point  hinges  the  whole  controversy  respecting  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  The  terms  of  communion  in  Christian  Churches,  their 
constitutional  form,  and  the  nature  of  discipline,  would  be  with  fkt 
less  difficulty  adjusted,  were  these  first  principles  of  religious  union 
admitted  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  inquiry.'    pp.  91— -9  i* 

After  some  important  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Christian  fel^ 
lowship,  corresponding  vrith  those  we  have  offered  above,  ym 
have  a  long  and  interesting'  discussion  on  the  nature  of  Reli*^ 
gious  Tests^  and  on  the  Creeds  of  the  oburcbea  in  the  first  cea* 
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Curies.  All  such  devices  of  human  wisdom  are  shew  n  to  hayc  uni- 
formly been,  and  still  to  be,  ineffectual  substitutes  for  that  identity 
of  spiritual  sentiment  and  character  >vhich  constituted  the  ^lory  of 
the  primitive  churches,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  can 
compensate,  and  which,  wheresoever  found  to  exist,  wili  render 
human  symbols  and  forms  superfluous  and   undesired. 

<  Unity  of  sentiment  in  matters  of  reh'gion,  can  be  obtained  by  do 
other  means  than  such  as  lay  the  foundation  for  congeniality  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  produce  it  by  legislative  enactments  ; 
it  must  originate  in  the  development  of  principles  uniform  in  their 
operation,  as  well  as  in  their  origin.  The  Christian  character  is  not 
an  ideal  formation  :  it  is  the  genuine  result  of  the  faithful  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel;  and  it  cannot  prevail  without  giving  birth  to  a  unity  of 
spirit  whicn  will  constitute  the  strongest  bond  of  peace.  CImrch  po* 
Irty  attains  its  perfection,  when  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  every 
thmg  except  religion,  and  altogether  unsupported  by  irreligious  mo- 
tives. Coercion,  by  suspending  the  exercise  of  tree-agency,  and 
cbrrupt  influence,  by  vitiating  the  motives  of  action,  are  equally  de- 
structive of  the  very  principle  of  religion,  of  every  thing  wnich  con- 
stitutes religious  actions  acceptable  to  God -or  beneficial  to  man.' 

The  Third  Chapter  of  this  Book,  is  a  very  loni^  and  a  very 
important  one;  It  presents  a  correct  and  admirable  view  of  the 
agency  bv  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  Gospet  was  made  so 
BUccessfui  at  the  beginning,  treats  of  the  influence  of  miracles 
atad  the  operation  of  miraculous  evidence,  and  then  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  early  manifestation  of  that*  corrupt  ion  by  which 
Christianity  was  ultimately  made  subservient  to  worhlly  |K)licy. 
'the  Author  sbew^  that  it  was  never  designed  to  introduee 
Dew  political  relatioas ;  that  church  governinent  has  no  other 
objeet  than  the  edification  of  the  body,  and  that  no  political 

E^wer  ia  involred  in  the  authority  of  the  rulers  of  the  cburcb. 
e  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  autho- 
rity with  which  the  Christian  ministry  is  invested.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  following  passage  is  particularly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  all  OUT  Nonconformist  readers. 

'  It  is,  howtver,  a  capital  error  to  represent  the  Christian  naiaister 
as  invested  with  no  species  of  authority,  bot  that  which  he  derives 
from  the  choice  of  the  people  over  which  he  is  appointed  to  preside ; 
as  if  his  being  a  minister  et  Christ  depended  upon  their  will,  and  they 
could  make  or  unmake  him  such  by  suffrage.  Persons  have  beea 
dnven  kito  this  extreme  of  opinion,  by  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
ecclesiastics  to  political  jurisdiction ;  forgetting  that  although  a  church 
is  a  voluntary  society,  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  will  of  man,  but 
ui>on  religious  obligations,  which  constitute  the  relation  between  the 
Bunister  and  his  people,  the  basis  of  mutual  duties  of  the  most  sacred 
nature.  Surely,  the  denying  to  the  Christian  pastor  all  political  an* 
thodtyi  does  aoi  twd  m  the  slightest  degree  to  weaken  the  feunda* 
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tion  of  hig  moral  claims ;  these  are  as  real,  at  ana]ienable>  as  much 
demand  our  respect,  as  any  rights  which  arise  from  the  relations  of 
civil  society.  It  must  be  confeased,  that  much  evil  has  been  connected 
with  a  depreciation  of  the  moral  authority  of  the  Christian  minister* 
The  people  who  have  been  led  to  regard  their  pastor  as,  in  respect  to 
his  authority,  the  creature  of  their  choice,  are  not  very  likely  to  have 
an  adequate  srnse  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  a  minister  and  his  chtirge,  so  as  to  be  duly  influenced  by 
this  consideration  in  their  election  of  a  minister,  or  to  be  habitually 
regardful  of  the  obligations  under  which  that  election  places  them* 
The  Christian  teadier  who  has  no  higher  idea  of  the  ministerial  office 
than  as  originating  in  human  appointment,  who  imagines  that  he  needs 
no  other  credentials  of  being  constituted  a  minister  of  Christ  than  the 
will  of  men,  is  iq  great  danger  of  under-rating  the  responsibility,  at 
well  as  the  just  authority,  which  adheres  to  the  sacred  character  he 
has  assumed.  He  is  indeed  unsuspectingly  symbolizing  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  opinions  from  which  his  own  may  seem  to  be  the  most  re- 
mote :  he  is  guilty  of  not  less  absurdity  in  supposing  tliat  he  could  re- 
ceive his  appointment  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  from  the  hands  of 
the  people,  than  if  he  ascribed  a  similar  efficacy  to  the  imposition  of 
episcopal  hands.  The  pastoral  office  must,  it  is  true,  be  conveyed  by 
human  appointment,  and  that  appointment,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples advocated  in  these  pages,  must  rest  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  considered  as  a  voluntary  society ;  but  as  the  exercise  of  the 
ministerial  function  is  not  bounded  by  the  pastoral  r<  lation,  so  it  is 
not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it ;  and  the  spiritual  authority  whicht 
distinct  from  the  superadded  claims  of  the  pastorship,  is  vested  in^ 
every  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  in  any  wise  conveyed  as  a  circumstance  of  office^ 
by  either  popular  or  sacerdotal  ordination.  The  layins  of  undue  stress 
upon  either  mode,  may  be  equally  prejudicial,  as  tending  to  withdrair 
toe  attention  from  the  true  source  of  ministerial  authority.'  '  pp.  158 
—161. 

In  support  of  this  im|K)rtaDt  TJew  of  the  ChristiaDMiokiry^ 
our  Author  examines  its  ori^oal  institution  in  theappoiotmeiU  of 
the  Apostles,  illustrates  the  nature  of  their  office,  shews  that  aa 
Apostles  they  woi&ld  have  no  successors,  but  that  thecarryipf^  oa 
of  their  work  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  edificatioa 
of  believers,  is  still  committed  to  faithflil  men.  The  whole  ef 
the  reasoning  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  highly  interesting.  If 
Conformists  have  frequently  unduly  magnified  their  office,  aa4 
employed  much  offensive  and  absurd  language  both  respecting 
themselves  and  others,  Dissenters  have  not  unfrequently  erred  ia 
the  other  extreme,  and  both  in  word  and  conduct  have  discovered 
a  want  of  due^  respiectfor  the  ordinance  of  God.  Moral  and  spi» 
riloal  qualificatioue  for  the  work  of  the  nrinislry,  are  the  gifts  of 
God  ;  the  right  to  exercise  them  in  a  given  society,  depends  in* 
deed  oa  the  suffrage  of  its  members,  but  the  authority  which  it  ia 
called  to  respeel^  t»  aat  a  haman  creatioa,  any  more  than  the  aao* 
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cess  i^bich  attends  its  admiDistratioD,  is  in  tbe  power  of  man  iB 
V.  confer. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  consider  more  particularly  tlpe 
offices  of  bishop  or  pastor,  and  deacon  ;  the  only  offices  ivbich 
the  body  of  Evangelical  Dissenters  recognise  as  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, the  former  being  appointed  for  the  care  of  spiritual  things^ 
the  latter  for  that  of  temporal,  which  are  the  only  matters  that 
bfslong  to  a  Christian  society.    On  tbe  spiritual  office  he  remarks, 

*  that  the  term  elder,  and  the  office  of  bishop,  are  ascribed  in  the 
'  New  Testament  to  the  same  indiTidual,  is  a  point  clear  beyond  all 

<  dispute.'  That  they  do  not  describe  two  offices  we  re&dily  admit, 
and  that  all  bishops  were  elders  appears  equally  clear  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  all  elders  were  bishops.  Nor  indeed  does  the  Author, 
jEbr  he  afterwards  acknowledges  that  the  two  words  are  not  of 
identical  import.  ^  There  is  reason  to  doubt,'  he  remarks,  ^  whether 

*  presbyter  is  ever  used  in  the  sacred  writings  as,  strictly  speaking, 

<  a  term  of  office  in  reference  to  the  Christian  ministry.'  p.  100. 
We  are  satisfied  it  is  not.  But  we  do  not  think  with  the  Author, 
that  it  is  used  frequently  to  denote  elder  or  senior  in  respect  of 
ftge,  or  for  the  head  of  a  family.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  gene- 
rally  employed  to  denote  standing  or  age  in  respect  y  the 
Christian  profession.  When  the  Apostles  first  preached  in  a 
eity  or  village,  and  certain  persons  believed  their  testimony,  they 

'  laid  their  hands  on  these  first  converts,  and  conferred  on  them 
miraculous  gifts.  Frequently,  soon  after  this  had  taken  place,  the 
Apostles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  another  quarter,  and  to  leave  the 
society  thus  formed,  in  a  state  of  infancy,  under  the  temporary  care 
of  the  few  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  first  received  tbe 
truth,  and  who  were  miraculously  fitted  for  teaching  and  defend- 
ing it.  These,  we  apprehend,  were  the  Elders  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Jirst  fruits  referred  to 
ekewhere.  In  opposition  to  which  were  the  novices^  Neo^vtm; 
persons  lately  planted  in  the  Christian  Church,  whose  informa- 
tion was  not  matured,  and  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  tried,  and 
who  were  therefore  unfitted  for  holdingany  office  in  the  church.  On 
a  second  visit  to  the  churches  thus  gathered  and  left,  the  Apostles, 
or  the  Evangelists  sent  by  them,  proceeded  to  elect  proper  per- 
sons for  the  stated  service  of  the  church.  These  appear  to  have 
been  chosen  from  among  the  Elders  or  fi^fst  converts.  As  moral 
qualifications  did  not  always  accompany  miraculous  endowments, 
many  nho  received  them  might  be  found  destitute  of  the  qualifi- 
eations  for  the  offices  of  spiritual  and  temporal  oversight  specified 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  therefi>re  churches 
and  Evangelists  are  directed  not  to  consider  supernatural  attain- 
ments sufficient  in  themselves  to  qualify  for  sacred  offices. 

This  view  of  the  import  of  the  term,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
m%  were  appoint  to  be  chosen  to  the  ministry,  we  oonceift 
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to  be  at  once  natural,  that  is  to  say,  i^i^hat  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  way  jn  which  the  Gospel  was  propagated  and  societies  were 
raised  at  the  beginnini^,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  the  appointment  of  regular  officers, 
is  in  Actsxiv.21,23,  apassage  which  fully  accords  with  theabpvtt 
representation.  The  expression,  "  They  had  ordained  to  them' 
*'  elders  in  every  church,**  is  elliptical,  and  supposes  the  reader  to 
understand  what  they  had  ordained  those  elders  to  be.  The  persons 
ordained  were  elders  before;  they  were  now  ordained  to  be,  bishops 
or  deacons   to  the  disciples  in  every  church.  The  passage  in  the 

original    is,     X"?*^®"'*^**^'^    ^'    avloi^    v^wfivtt^ov^    koT    ntxX»»fl*ia»,      Let 

this  be  compared  with  the  only  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  word  xH^orovfw  occurs,  2  Cor.  viii.  19. 
^'  Having  been  ordained  by  the  churches  to  be  our  yellow 
*^  traveller.^*  This  is  the  complete  expression.  The  reason  that 
the  purpose  is  mentioned  for  which  the  brother  was  ordained,  is, 
that  being  a  particular  purpose,  it  could  not  have  otherwise  beea 
known  ;  whereas,  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  Apostles  or* 
dained  elders^  were  so  well  known,  that  it  was  uunecessary  to 
mention  them.  The  same  elliptical  mode  of  expression  occurs  in 
Tit.  i.  5.  The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  following  passages 
in  the  original,  in  which  the  structure  for  which  we  contend  iset« 
emplified.  Luke  xii.  14.  Acts  vii.  10.  27.  Heb.  vii.  28.  Rom.  r. 
9.  2  Pet.  i.  8. 

The  account  which  is  given  by  Clemens  Romanus  of  the  or-* 
dinations  of  the  Apostles,  completely  corresponds  with  these  state- 
ments.    ^  The  Apostles  having  preached  the  Gospel  through 

^  countries  and  cities,  x«9taTayoy  ra;  meret^x^^  uvruy^  ^(OJu/xo&o-anf;  rw  ryfv* 
^  jjMrii  m   'EvKnfteovi  kcu  ^tcxonvi  twv    iM?0^rruv  TiOTivuy,    appointed 

*  their  Jlrat  fruits  (having  tried  them  by  the  Spirit)  to  h^tnuhop^ 

*  and  deacons  of  those  who  should  believe,'     1st  Epistle  to  tae 
Corinthians.   Sect  42. 

We  can  only  throw  out  hints,  our  limits  not  admitting  of  a  fulf 
illustration  of  our  sentiments  on  thiscurious  and  much  controverted 
subject ;  but  we  would  recommend  the  Author,  in  the  view  of  ano- 
ther edition  of  his  work,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  tofoU 
low  up  our  ideas,  to  consult  Benson's^^  Essay  on  the  Settlement  of 
*^  the  primitive  Church  ;*'  '^  Lord  Barrington^s  JUiscellanea  So- 
*^  era,**  and  Ewing  ^^  On  the  Constitution,  Government^  &c.  of 
"  the  Church  of  Christ." 

We  apprehend  our  Author  places  more  confidence  in  the  posi- 
tion that  the  first  churches  were  formed  on  the  mode  of  the  Jewish 
Synagogue,  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence.  We  must  confess 
that  after  all  that  has  been  said  by  Grotius,  Vitringa,  and  Light- 
foot,  on  the  constitution,  worship,  and  officers  of  the  synagogue, 
that  we  are  still  in  darkness  and  doubt  about  many  things.  Their 
statements  and  reasonings  are  frequently  fanciful  and  hypothetical 
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or  built  on  the  assertions  of  Rabbinical  writetrs,  a  set  of  men  fi^r 
vhose  judfirement  and  bonesty  tve  have  a  very  liitaited  respect 
The  synagogue  we  conceive  must  have  resembled  the  comfdet 
character  of  the  Jewish  Church,  being  partly  a  spiritual,  and  partly 
a  temporal  institute,  resembling  perhaps  the  Jewish  churches  of 
this  country,  in  which  birth  and  locality  rather  than  spiritual  qiiaK- 
fications  and  voluntary  choice,  constitute  the  jE^rounds  of  associ- 
ation. Its  officers  must  have  been  invested  with  a  mixed  author!* 
ty,  and  tlie  forms  of  their  administration  must  have  been  in  many 
respects  different  from  those  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  voluntary 
society.  We  see  nothing  in  the  synagogue  like  the  oadeaifng 
relation  of  pastor  and  flock  ;  nothing  oorresponding  io  oar  ideas 
of  that  instruction  which  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  Christian  churdi 
is  called  to  deliver ;  and  nothing  of  that  solemn  responsibility 
which  devolves  on  him  who  holds  the  office  of  Overseer.  Indeed, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  Apostles,  in  forming 
the  societies  collected  by  their  labours,  were  at  all  influ€Deed  by 
the  forms  of  government  in  any  country.  The  Patriarcbiam  ex 
India,  the  Democracy  of  Greece,  and  tlie  Despotism  of  RMne, 
were  probably  never  thought  of  by  them  when  teaching  the  disoi-* 
pies  toobserveall  tliines  wbvcli  theirMastercommanded.  They  In- 
culcated principles  and  enjoined  practices  which  weretobe  neither  of 
localnorof  temporary  obligatiooybut  which  were  to  live  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  wherever  their  Gospel  came  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 
The  few  arrangements  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  promote 
edification,  were  equally  suitable  in  every  plaeei,  and  left  little  room 
for  that  supposed  variety  of  practice  which  is  alleged  io  the  fist- 
loWing  passage. 

*  To  this  question  it  may  be  replied^  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
learned  Bishop  to  whom  we  ate  under  ^o  great  obligations,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  themselves  observe  a 
fixed  uniform  rule  io  settling  the  government  ofthe  primitive  churches, 
but  adapted  their  course  of  proceeding  to  the  circumstances  of  Che 
persoDs  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  The  same  reason  that  induced 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  adopt  the  form  ofthe  ^nagogue 
government,  led  them  to  prefer,  under  different  circumstances,  a  form 
of  government  better  suited  to  the  national  customs  of  their  converts. 
Where  the  churches  were  small,  the  number  of  rulers  would  be 
proportionablj  few,  the  episcopacy  being,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
some  instances  con  tided  to  an  individual  pastor;  in  others,  vested  in 
a  consistory  of  elders  answering  to  that  of  the  synagogue.  Of  the 
•existence  of  '<  a  college  of  elders,''  as  it  is  termed,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  presiding  pastor,  or  arch-presbyter,  there  are  undoubted  traces 
in  the  annals  of  the  early  ages.  Ignatius  terms  the  presbyters,  '*  the 
<<  Sanhedrin  of  the  Church."  Other  Fathers  allude  to  them  under 
the  title  of  clergy.  Jerome  speaks  of  them  as  the  Senate  or  Comnum 
Council  by  whom  the  church  was  governed.  Eutychius  remarks,  that 
there  w^r^  twelve  presbyters  who  constituted  the  government  of  the 
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ch  at  Alexandria.  Dismissing,  however,  the  doubtful  testimony 
e  Fathers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament,  to  lead  u^i  to 
>8e  that  either  the  Pastoral,  or  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern* 
was  exclusively  adhered  to.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
3  Corinthians,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  in  that 
;h  at  least,  there  existed  no  order  for  the  public  service,  and  con- 
»ntly  no  ordained  elders  or  archi-synagogue.  It  is  observable,  that 
leers  of  the  church  are  specified  intheopeninssalutiition  of  either 
I  Epistles  to  this  church ;  and  that  the  Apostle,  after  reprobating 
party  spirit  and  their  disorderly  meetings,  recommends  them  to* 
3  the  close  of  the  first  Epistle,  to  **  submit  themselves''  to  the 
s  of  Stephanus,  who  had  *'  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
the  saints,"  intending,  probably,  to  convey  by  this  recommen« 
n,  the  wish  that  they  should  elect  Stephanus  and  his  companions 
e  governors  of  the  church.  The  eVcistence  of  prophets  and  teach- 
(1  particular  churches,  as  at  Antioch,  and  the  distinct  offices 
ected  with  miraculous  gifls,  necessarily  produced  some  variations 
e  mode  of  government,  although  the  general  fbrni  might  still  be 
lyterian.  In  some  cases,  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists  may 
ipposed  to  have  exercised  in  person  an  episcopal  presidency, 
k  was  probably  devolved  at  their  decease,  or  removal,  on  the  senior 
)y  ter,  as  their  successor.  Thist  it  may  be  said,  is  building  upon 
(cture ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  tliose  who  maintain 

Sposite  opinion,  that  the  Apostles  did  adhere  to  one  settled  plan, 
at  that  prescribed  form  of  government  lias  Divine  right  m  its 
ir ;  for  if,  in  any  one  instance,  there  was  a  deviation  from  um« 
ity  in  thenroceedings  ofthe  Apostles  themselves,  or,  ifthe  churches 

allowedly  left  to  frame  their  own  regulations,  independent  of 
stolic  directions,  the  positive  duty  and  perpetual  obligation  of  a 
>  adherence  to  certain  forms,  are  disproved  ;  and  the  departure 

the  original  model  ceases  to  excite  that  surprise  which  it  occa* 
id  when  contemplated  as  a  direct  infringement  of  Apostolic  law* 
hose  who  are  accustomed  to  attach  superlative  importaoce  to  the 
titutional  form  of  Christian  churches,  it  may  appear  a  notion  bor* 
)g  upon  heterodoxy,  that  the  New  Testament,  our  wAj  rule  in 
ers  of  faith  and  practice,  does  not  furnish  specific  directions  in 
;  is  deemed  by  them  so  essential  a  particular.  Let  it,  however,  be 
irked  that  while  the  form  of  government  is  lefl  thus  indefinite 
uncertain,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  are  laid*^ 
1  in  the  Apostolic  writings  with  the  utmost  clearness ;  principles 
riaUe,  common  to  every  modification  of  outward  circumstance, 
kvliich  are  all  that  the  Divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  render  binding. 

these  been  adhered  tp,  departures  from  the  prtnisive  nunlel; 
:h  were  in  fact  unavoidable,  would  have  been  attended  by  no  evil 
Its,'  pp-  21%  17. 

Ve  are  not  sure  that  we  fully  understand  the  Autlior^s  intention 
11^  passage.  If  he  intends  to  convey  the  idea  merely  t(iat  in 
e  churches  there  were  several  pastors,  and  in  others  onljf  msim 
ror,aud  in  some  no  pastor  at  all  for  a  time,  w^  are  ef  tim  i^ame 
lion.  But  we  do  not.see  timt  tJus  inpUea  aiiy  diffsrcaoaki.  tba 
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form  of  Government.  If  he  means  much  more  than  this,  we  ajf- 
prehend  he  will  be  found  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  that  he  is 
employine^  language  of  which  a  use  may  be  made  very  hostile  to  his 
own  principles.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Stillingfleet  and  Mosheim» 
andWhitgiftand  Burnet,  whom  he  quotes,  m  intainin^  that  neither 
Christ  himself  nor  his  Apostles  commanded  any  thing  concerning 
the  external  form  of  the  Church.  But  surely  the  Author  uses  thb 
language  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  employ- 
ed by  those  writers.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  contending 
for  the^'tt*  dimnum  of  every  circumstance  of  church  polity;  but 
we  believe  the  grand  outline  of  the  form  which  is  contended 
for  throughout  his  'work,  to  be  Divine;  that  this  form  was 
recommended  and  acted  on  by  the  Apostles  every  where  in  every 
church  ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  retain  the 
principles  where  the  form  is  wanting.  We  hope  the  Author  will  re* 
consider  this  language,  and  in  another  edition  eitherexplain  him- 
self more  fully,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will  deprive  his  adversaries 
pT  a  most  powerful  weapon  against  his  own  cause.  We  do  not 
know  more  pernicious  or  ensnaring  language  than  that  which  is 
often  so  dogmatically  employed  by  those  who  are  conscious  that 
their  ecclesiastical  system  cannot  stand  the  test  of  Scripture :  ^  All 
^  forms  of  church  government  and  of  observing  divine  ordinancesj 
<  are  indiflTerent.*  *  The  Bible  contains  nothing  on  such  subjects, 
*  and  those  who  think  otherwise  are  narrow  minded  bigots  or  petty 
.*  dealers  in  'small  wares.*  We  hold  such  language  to  be  very 
unmeaning  and  very  silly,  and  we  are  sure  that  nothing  would  be 
farther  from  the  Author^s  thoughts,  than  to  afford  any  justificatioa 
of  it  in  his  valuable  work.  We  regret  his  use  of  two  terms  in  speak- 
ing on  the  neglect  of  Church  Government — ^  Democracy  amd 
^  Presbyterian.^  The  former  is  capable  of  a  bad  political  inter* 
pretation,  and  his  use  of  it  has  already  been  taken  hold  oL  The 
other  will  be  understood,  at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  Vhich  he  employs  it.  We  quote 
with  pleasurethe  conelucVmg  paragraph  of  thechapter,  as  Contain- 
ing every  thing  in  the  form  or  constitution  of  a  Christian  church, 
for  which  we  think  it  of  importance  to  contend. 

<  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  founders  of  our  present  EstabUsh- 
ment'— a  decision  imbodying  some  of  the  main  positions  laid  down  by 
Nonconformist  writers*  and  which  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  have 
some  effect  in  moderating  the  confidence  of  their  poleniical  adversaries. 
The^  {principles  of  Nonconformity,  as  respects  the  constitution  of 
Christian  churches,  are  briefly  these  :  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of 
religious  union  ;  the  necessary  independence  of  societies  so  originat- 
ing; the  spirituality  of  the  objects  they  are  exclusively  designed  to 
promote ;  the  moral  nature  of  the  authority  to  which  they  are  subject, 
as  opposed  to  all  admixture  of  secular  power ;  and,  finally,  the  unalien- 
able right  veslsd  in  every  such  society  to  choose  its  spiritual  pastois 
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and  teachers.  It  only  remains  to  examine  more  particularly  into  the 
laws  which  relate  to  the  discipline  of  societies  established  upon  these 
principles.'  pp.  248,  9, 

The  Discipline  of  Christian  Churches,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  last  chapter  of  this  Book,  is  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ  which 
is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  his 
cause,  and  is  one  of  the  things  in  regard  to  which  most  Christian 
societies  have  much  to  learn.     The  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  the 
ensnaring  influence  of  the  world,  the  ease  with  which,  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, a  profession  of  religion  can  be  made  and  maintained, 
expose  A  church  to  constant  danger  of  receiving  or  of  retaining 
false  brethren  in  its  fellowship.     The  long  standing  of  a  society, 
the  number  and  respectability  of  its  members,  the  talents  and 
popularity  of  its  minister,  act  as  bounties  on  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be  most  carefully  watched  by 
every  pastor  and  every  flock  which  is  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances.    The  danger  at  present  certainly  lies  on  the  side  of  too 
great  laxity,  rather  than  of  too  great  strictness.     There  are  many 
temptations  to  receive  into  communion,  and  to  retain  in  it,  and 
but  few  inducements  to  reject,  or  to  exj>el  from  it.   There  may  be 
an  interest  in  opening  the  door  too  wide,  but  there  can  be  oooe 
in  narrowing  it.     It  deserves,  however,  constantly  to  be  remem« 
bered,  that  the  effective  strength  of  a  church  consists  entirely  in 
the  aggregate   of  Christian   character,   or  in   the  number  of 
spiritual  persons   which  it  contains.     £very  thing  else   must 
operate  as  an  injurious  clog  to  its  movements,  and  be  a  deformity 
in  its  external  aspect.    The  proper  exercise  of  discipline,  in  order 
that  all  its  ends  may  be  secured,  requires  a  combination  of 
wisdom,  vigilance,  and  decision  in  the  spiritual  Overseer,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  more  the  subjects  of  cultivation,  than  we  fear 
they  generally  are.     One  thing  in   the  state  of  this  country 
acts  as  a  powerful   discouragement  and  counteraction  to  the 
exercise  of  Christian  discipline      In  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
long  after,  the  man  who  was  rejected  from  the  company  of  the 
Disciples,  was  thrown  at  once  upon  the  world,  and  was  placed 
among  the  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel.    This  armed  the  censures  ^ 
of  the  primitive  church  with  an  awful  fore?,  and  clothed  its  ex- 
communications with  a  terror  that  was  at  times  in  danger  of 
overwhelming  the  oflender  with  deadly  sorrow.     But  since  tl|e 
world  has  become  Christian,  spiritual  inflictions  have  lost  much  of 
their  efGoacy.    The  Anathrma  of  Rome  was  terrible,  because  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  literal  ^*  destruction  of  the  flesh  ;*'  bnt 
the  spiritual  decision  of  a  body  solemnly  convocated  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  although,  if  pronounced  on  sufficient  grounds, 
it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Judge  of  all,  men  are  too  much  ao<» 
customed  to  despise.    Not  only  it  is  attended  with  no  ciyil  coQ« 
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sequences,  which,  ho  far,  indeed,  is  well,  but  it  is  not  oonsiderfd  m 
divesting  the  transgressor  of  his  Christian  name.  He  baa  aahr 
to  walk  to  the  next  street,  or  it  may  be  in  at  the  next  iloor,  an4 
he  will  there  find  in  the  ready  enjoyment  of  privilefirt*^  which 
belong  exclusively  to  Christians,  the  flatteriui;;:  iiiictioo  wUch 
soothes  his  soul  to  shimbcr  uiul  to  death.  Bat  thoui^  tbe 
times  are  changed,  the  appointment  of  Chii:$i  reniain«  ike 
same,  and  ought  never  to  bo  abandoned  by  the  church,  or 
scorned  by  the  guilty. 

*  Although  submission  to  eccleM'astical  discipline  is,  in  the  first  is* 
stance,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  Mnce  it  ia  by  hisowi 
free  act  he  becomes  connected  with  any  Christian  soci<:ty  at  all,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  no  other  species  of  power  or  autboriiTM< 
taches  to  the  decisions  of  a  Christian  church,  than  what  ia  derwed, 
as  in  other  free  societies,  from  common  consent.  The  same  amtl 
authority  which  attends  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  ia  vested  ia 
the  church  for  edification,  and  attends  the  administration  of  tbe  laai 
of  Christ,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  its  members.  To  the  sniritiNi 
censures  of  a  Christian  society,  when  in  accordance  with  the  diclata 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  secret  voice  of  conscience,  an  impomaeB 
not  ideal,  a  fearful  efficiency  belongs.  From  the  consequeneet  af 
such  a  sentence,  it  is  not  nt  the  will  of  the  offender  to  withdraw  Ub- 
self.  The  voice  of  the  church,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  voioe  of  ma, 
but  the  voice  of  God,  and  *'  he  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  ann  te 
*'  God."  An  unjust  sentence,  it  is  true,  can  have  no  auch  fiiroe,  btf 
would  seem  to  fall  back  upon  the  church  that  inflicts  it^  "  A  giuiiaiMf 
'*  sentence  of  excommunication,  or  absolution,  *'  remarks  a  verj  jodic^ 
ous  Expositor,  *'  cannot  possibly  make  any  alteration  in  a  man's  sllli 
**  or  character :  all  such  decisions  being  merely  declaraior^  Tkk 
**  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  in  all  those  scandalous  pervenioia  rf 
**  church  censures,  which  are  the  real  cause  of  that  relazatioo,  or  la^ 
**  ther  destitution  of  discipline,  which  now  so  generally  preraih."  ff^ 
372 — i. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  next  Number. J 


Art.  II.    Tides  of  mv  Landlord^  Second  Series.    Collected  and  m^ 
i        ranged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  P^riih  CUk 
m  •  of  Ganderdeugh.  4  Vols.  12mo.  1818.  Third  Series,  4  Vol8.1tofc 
1819. 

'T^O  the  intense  eagerness  with  which  the  publicaiiona  of  lUi 
-*-  Author  are  devoured  by  readers  of  all  classes,  it  would  lica 
to  be  alike  useless  either  to  add  the  stimulus  of  comnaendaCioB,  or 
to  oppose  our  critical  caveat  A  Second  and  a  Third  Scrfob 
the  last  being  professe<IIy  the  concluding  one,  have  now  ■ppfawJ, 
since,  in  the  performance  of  a  stern  moral  duty,  we  bad  nmiina 
to  expose  the  grossly  injurious  historical  misrepreaentatieM  of 
which  the  First  Scries  was  made  the  vehicle.  We  have  pnfcfivd 
to  wait  till  the  first  feeliugb  of  interest  Ji^honhl  in  aomedognt 
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lave  Bubftided,  before  we  ofTerod  any  remarks  on  these  subsequent 
productions. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  considerations  sus^e^ested  in  our  former 
article,  with  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  novel  reading. 
Li  has  been  imai^iiied  by  son>e,  that  tlw>  Tales  of  this  Author  will 
it  any  rate  have  one  good  effect,  that  of  inducing  a  taste  for  in- 
4fllectual  excitement  of  a  higher  order,  whicli  shall  render  the 
rash  of  circulating  libraries,  (he  inane  productions  of  the  needy 
panders  to  sentimentalism,  no  longer  palatable.     Thef^  is  cer- 
:ainly  nothing  in  the  Tales  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  Gandercleugh, 
^bich  tends  to  corrupt  or  to  inflame  the  imagination.     Were  it, 
therefore,  at  all  a  probable  case,  that  such  readers  as  were,  pre- 
viously to  their  publication,  wholesale  customers  at  the  Minerva 
library,  would  henc(!r(>rth  be  cohtent  with  one  novel  a  year  of  a 
iuperior  drscriptlon,  we  should  have  cause  warmly  to  congratu- 
late both  the  Author  and  the  public  up^n  the  change.     The  fact, 
liowevcr ,  will  not,  we  fear,  bear  out  the  supposition.     If  Wa- 
verley,  or  Rob  Hoy,  or  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  or,  we  might 
add,  Self-Con trol,  or  Ccrlebs,  is  not  at  liome,  some  Romance  of 
the  Pyrenees,  or  Chiidren  of  the  Ahbey,  or  Scottish  Chiefs,  will 
be  arx^epted,  to  break  the  force  of  the  disappointment.    And  when 
all  have  alike  ceu^^ed  to  betlic  talk  of  the  town,  and  their  broken 
backed,  thumb -worn  covers  prochvim  the  respcetive  duodecimos  to 
be  tenants  of  equal  standing  on  the  shelf,  we  question  whether 
half  of  their  readers  will  care  or  be  competent  to  discriminate  the 
distinctive  qualities  of'  tlie  productions  which  rank  with  them 
under  the  common  head  of  works  oi    amusement.     But  seeing 
that  the  constant  demand  for  such  works  necessitates  a  supply  of 
some  kind,  (and  perhaps,  if  euNui  had  not  sucii  a  resource^  it 
would  take  refuge  in  some  less  equivocal  recreation,)  we  will  not 
dispute  that  a  service  is  rendered  to  the  lovers  of  light  reading, 
by  writers  of  superior  talent  who  take  this  way  to  fame,  and  who 
furnish  the  public  with  amusement  more  deserving  of  the  name 
of  intellectual,  than  the  generality  of  novels.     The  moral  effici' 
ency  of  such  works  we  hold  to  be  at  best  extremely  small ;  indeed,       A 
that  which  gravely  {mrports  to  l>e  the  moral,  is  often  no  belter       ^ 
than  a  pretence  by  way  of  apology  for  the  wholly  uninstructive       ^ 
character  of  the  production.     But  as  vehicles  of  stfntiment,  and 
description,  and  observation,  and  satire,  such  works  may,   we 
ackno VI  ledge,  be  rendered  instructive,  and  possess  that  genuine 
interest  which  attaelies  to  whatever  bears  the  etamp  of  Miud.    It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  bow  large  a  share  in  what  literature 
has  at  any  period  done  for  the  interests  of  society,  has  been  ef- 
fected by  this  very  species  of  composition.     The  modern  novel  is 
but  the  representative  of  a  long  literary  ancestry.     The  deserved 
contempt  into  which  that  description  of  productions  has  fallen^ 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  thing  can  be  manufactured  out  uf 
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the  scantiest  intellectual  materials,  as  well  as  from  the  baseness 
of  their  average  quality,  will  not,  therefore,  justify  our  passing 
over  a  species  of  literature  which  has,  more  than  perhaps  any 
other,  served  to  embody  and  to  |)erpetuate  the  characteristics  of 
the  nation,  and  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  and  which,  mea- 
sured by  its  influence,  may  be  considered  as  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance. 

Abstracting  then  for  the  present  from  moral  considerations,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  very  original  series  of  fictitious  nar- 
ratives which  have  proceeded  from  the  present  Author,  a  very 
high  degree  of  literary  merit.  They  claim,  in  this  point  of  view, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  class  of  works  to  which  they  might 
seem  to  be  referrible ;  they  partake  almost  as  much  of  the  drama- 
tic, as  of  the  narrative  character.  Considered  as  historical  me- 
moirs, they  are  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  exceptionable.  The 
tale  of  Old  Mortality  could  not  have  been  more  completely  adiqpt- 
ed  to  convey  a  ial^e  impression  of  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  had  that  bsen  the  Au- 
thor's deliberate  design.  Nor  can  any  plea  be  admitted  in  justi- 
fication  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  every  thing  that  is  dear 
and  sacred  to  man,  is  treated  by  him  in  his  eagerness  to  ridicule 
the  Covenanters.  It  should  seem  that  the  Writer  was  himself 
convinced  in  some  measure  of  the  wanton  injustice  of  which  ia 
that  instance  he  had  been  guilty ;  for  in  the  Second  Series,  there 
appears  something  like  an  attempt  to  atone  for  the  offence,  by  be-, 
speaking  the  reader's  kindliest  and  most  reverential  feelings  for 
the  Presbyterian  character,  in  the  persons  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  her 
father.  In  that  tale,  as  well  as  in  those  by  which  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed, the  Novelist  has  done  well  to  meddle  with  history  no  more 
than  was  expedient  to  heighten  the  interest  of  his  fictions  by  con- 
necting them  with  real  events,  and  to  furnish  a  sort  of  back- 
ground to  the  more  prominent  groupes  in  the  picture.  Whenever 
more  than  this  is  attempted,  under  the  pretence  of  giving^  an  ^  im- 
*  biassed  picture  of  the  manners'  of  the  period,  the  -bistorical 
novel  will  either  prove  less  interesting,  as  well  as  infinitely  less 
useful,  than  the  simple  annals  of  the  historian,  or  be  indebted 
for  its  power  to  produce  a  stronger  impression,  to  interpola- 
tions which  throw  a  disguise  over  the  facts,  and  which  are  at 
direct  variance  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  history. 

We  venture  to  atlirm  that  the  whole  of  the  additions  to  the 
reader's  previous  stock  of  ideas  relative  to  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Covenanters,  which  were  supplied  by  the  tale  af 
Old  MortaUty,  was  purely  of  this  description  ;  that  just  so  much 
of  fulsehood  was  received  into  the  mind,  as  was  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  bare  facts  upon  record  in  the  Scottish  annab ; 
and  that  so  far  from  his  bemg  assisted  to  realize  the  circnmstmnoes 
of  the  times,  or  to  form  a  more  distinct  conception,  much  lets  t 
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more  correct  judgement  of  either  the  character  or  the  events,  he 
would  find  himself  in  the  possession  of  notions  incongruous  and 
irreconcileahle,  derived  from  the  opposite  sources  of  fiction  and 
testimony.  And  yet,  scarcely  any  writer,  since  Siiakspeare's 
dread  self,  has  dis|)layed  greater  skill  in  impartins:  to  the  person- 
ages of  his  drama  an  historical  verisimilitude.  It  is  not  till  we 
compare  the  ideas  received  from  the  Tale,  with  those  excited  by 
the  representations  of  the  historian,  that  we  discover  the  extent 
of  the  imposture.  It  then  perhaps  occurs  to  us  to  summon  up  an 
ludisrnant  feeling  at  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
tails both  of  history  and  personal  biography,  out  of  the  scanty  ma- 
terials of  individual  experience  and  observation.  We  recollect 
that  whatever  date  is  assigned  to  the  supposed  events  in  the  fic- 
titious narrative,  the  real  originals  of  the  imaginative  represen- 
tation must  be  sought  for  in  the  beings  of  to-day  ;  that  the  fancy 
is  limited  in  her  combinations,  to  those  forms  of  things  with  which 
she  is  supplied  by  memory,  and  that  it  is  therefore  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  present,  which  comes  to  us  under  the  guise  and 
semblance  of  the  past.  The  idea  of  looking  to  the  Novelist  for 
historical  illustratioivs,  must  strike  us  upon  reflection  as  exceed- 
ingly absurd.  It  is  but  a  masquerade  that  he  exhibits  to  us,  in 
which  the  elements  of  human  character,  such  as  they  have,.in.the 
persons  of  real  individuals,  displayed  themselves  to  his  own  ob- 
servation, are  made  to  pass  before  us  under  borrowed  names,  and 
in  the  fantastic  costume  of  another  age  or  country. 

It  is  true  that  such  an  imposition  can  be  successfully  pr«fC;tised 
upon  us  only  by  a  writer  of  rare  gehius.  The  general  run  of 
historical  novels  and  romances  may  just  serve  to  perplex  *a 
school  girPs  recollections,  or  to  array  to  her  imaginatioir-tfae 
Edwards  and  the  Wallaces  of  ancient  times  in  the  attractions 
of  sentimental  love  and  heroism  ;  and  on  this  account,  were 
there  no  other  reason,  we  would  wish  to  banish  all  such  trash 
from  the  library.  But  tliere  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  that 
works  of  this  order  would  give  a  permanently  wrong  direction 
to  the  feelings  of  general  readers,  on  any  important  subject  of 
history. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the  boldness  of  his  attempt  to  pass  off 
upon  us  fiction  in  the  garb  of  history,  the  Novelist  may  seem  to 
claim  no  more  than  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  Poet*  But  the 
Poet  does  not  affect  to  add  to  our  stock  of  historicail  information. 
His  very  purpose  requires  tlmt  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  select 
andtomodify  facts  and  circumstances  at  his  pleasure,so  as  lO  render 
them  subservient  to  the  impression  wiiich  it  is  his  aim  to  produce 
on  the  imagination,  and  to  the  emotions  he  seeks  to  awaken.  No 
one  would  for  a  moment  be  misled  by  the  '^  Lay  of  the  last  Min- 
*'  strel,"  or  "  Marmion,"  where  the  jioem  deviates  from  history. 
But  with  regard  to  such  a  narrative  as  '^  Old  Moriiality,^'  or  the 
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*'  Leo^cnd  of  Montroso,"  the  h(»st  informed  reader  will,  we  thinhf 
be  in  some  danc^er  of  liavini;;  his  opinions  biassed  by  the  plausible 
representations-  of  the  Author.  And  )et  we  are  much  deceived 
if  those  portions  of  the  Tale  in  whicli  references  and  descriptions 
strictly  historical  arc  introduced  parenthetically,  to  give  the  air 
of  authenticity  to  t lie  fiction,  are  those  which  are  found  to  inte- 
rest ihe  most  stron^^lyon  the  perusal.  On  the  contrary,  the  reader 
is  sensible  thnt  tbe  action  of  thetule  is  at  astind,  uhile  these  need- 
ful exphuKitions  are  bein<;  ?iven,  and  that  the  generalizing  style 
of  the  historian  throws  him  back  from  that  familiar  and  near  con- 
verse with  the  individilals  whose  fortunes  and  feelings  have  beea 
the  objects  of  his  ^ympiithy.  History  will  not  bend  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Novelist:  i(s  details  can  scarcely  in  any  instance,  witkout 
bein^i;  perverted,  be  made  the  subject  of  unmixeil  eoioidaceocy, 
or  even  of  those  mixed  but  still  plcasini;;  emotions  which  ure  con* 
nected  with  tlie  excitement  of  the  imagination  by  works  of  taste. 
The  interest  we  take  in  the  perusal  of  history,  is  of  another  kind, 
and  requires  an  exercise  of  ahstraciion  tlie  very  opposite  of  that 
state  of  feelings  which  leads  us  to  sympathize  with  human  nature 
in  the  person  of  an  individual,  the  hereof  the  Poet  or  of  the 
Novelist. 

The  Author  of  these  Tales,  however,  in  brinfT^ng  tbeai  to  a 
close,  while  he  intim  Ues  that  his  primary  aim  has  been  tooxhibil 
the  Scottish  character  in  all  its  vsirioties,  seems  to  |K)iut  to  tbe 
illustration  of  history  as  one  object  v\hich  he  has  had  in  view. 
His  reader,    he  suys,  cannot  be  more  sensible  than  he  is, 

«  That  siifHcient  varieties  have  now  been  exhibited  of  the  Scottish 
character,  to  cxhnu>t  one  individual's  powers  of  observation,  and  that 
to  persist  would  be  useless  and  tedious.  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose, 
that  the  popularity  of  these  Novels  has  shewn  my  countrymen,  and 
their  peculiarities,  in  lights  which  were  new  to  the  Southern  reader; 
and  that  manvy  hitherto  indifferent  upon  the  subject,  have  been  induced 
to  read  Scottish  liistory,  from  the  allu^iiions  in  these  works  of  fiction.' 

Th  >  certainly  have  had  this  eflfect  in  some  de^^ree,  for  even 

the  mi^reprtsentatiors  which  they  contain  have  put  many  upon 

examinint^  for  themselves  the  records  of  history  ;   while. several 

volumes  of  memoirs,   repuhlii>he<l  in  reliance  upon   the  strong 

inon  cnta  y  interest  excited  in  every  thine^  relating  to  the  subjects 

of  the  ficiitious  nairaiive,  have  found  their  way  into  extensive 

cirenhiiion.     i  .ut  this  idea  on  the  part  of  thf^  Writer  strikes  us  as 

wearing;-  very  much  the  iippi^arance  of  an  after-thons^ht.     It  was 

probably  with  quite  as  much  of  an  intention  to  illustrate  Scottish 

.  history,  that  the  Author  of  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  sat  down  to 

the  composition  of  his  8uccf'^sive  metrical  prrxhiclions  ;  that  is  to 

say,cann<^  very  little  ?nore  al.out  either  l^coiti^h  history  or  Scottish 

character,  than  as  it  mfnrht  furnish  materials  for  his   fancy  to 

work  upon.     We  may  allow,  however,  both. the  poems  and  the 
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talestobe  considered  as  illustrations  of  history  to  this  extent,  that 
they  abound  with  admirable  illustrations  of  human  character.   And 
it  is  precisely  this  which  constitutes  their  potent  charm  and  their 
distin^uisliiug;  merit.     It  its  this  which,  fictions  as  they  are,  and 
fictions  often  at  variance  with  historical  verity^  stamps  them  "with 
the  character  of  truth.     As  representations  of  the  manners  of  re- 
mrote  times,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  delusive  and 
faulty.    The  same  description  of  faults  will  be  found  in  them,  that 
is  often  glaringly  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  finest  historical  paint- 
ings,— anachronisms  in  the  detail,  (as,  for  instance,  Eli  with  specta- 
cles on  nose,)  or  detects  in  the  conception,  where  the  invention  of 
the  artist  has  outstepped  his  knowledge.    In  matters  of  costume 
and  of  antiquarian  interest,  our  Novelist  is,  indeed,  quite  at  home : 
his  characters  are  always  well  dressed,  if  not  as  uniformly  well  sus« 
tained.     The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  too,  are  topogra- 
phically accurate,  as  well  as  highly  picturesque ;  and  often  by  the 
reality  of  the  scene,  he  deceives  us  into  a  belief  in   the  re- 
ality of  the  transaction  ;  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  mind  to  disen* 
ianglethefalseand  the  true,when  skilfully  interwoven.  Thedefects 
to  which  we  allude,  are  those  in  which  the  Author's  imagination 
is  at  fault,  for  want  of  the  materials  with  which  on  most  occa- 
sions his  observation  so  richly  supplies  him  ;  as,  for  example,  when 
be  attempts  a  style  of  character  which  neither  his  own  feelings  nor 
bis  exteusive  acquaintance  with  society  will  enable  him  to  realize. 
Sometimes  this  failure  is  but  occasional  and  partial,  and  betrays 
itself  chiefly  in  the  dialogue ;  thus,  an  illiterate  Ga^l  bred  up  in  the 
ignorance  of  Po])ery,  is  made  to  discover  in  conversation,  as  apt 
a  recollection  of  Scripture,  as  any  Cameronian. .  The  Authors 
fondness  for  quoting  Scripture  for  the  purpose  alike  of  illustration 
and  of  jest,  betrays  itself,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  offensive  characteristics  of  his  productions.     At 
other  times,  the  failure  of  conception  applies  to  the  entire  portrait. 
•  We  are  not  to  look  to  the  Author,  for  the  beauid^al  of  character* 
He  describes  men  and  women  as  they  are  found  to  average  in 
society.     But  it  is  singular  that  his  observation  should  have  sup- 
plied him  with  so  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  female  character. 
The  prevailing  cast  of  his  heroines  is  insipidity  ;  and  where  he 
ventures  upon  a  higher  effort,  as  in  Flora  Mc  Ivor,  it  is  often  at 
the  expense  of  being  natural.    Jeanie  Deans  is  a  fine  exception. 
As  the  Author  descends  in  the  scale  of  society,  be  finds  himself 
supplied  with  subjects  for  his  sketch  book.    There  are  some  cha- 
racters, however,  evidently  out  of  his  reach,   because  they  have 
never  been  submitted  to  his  observation  ;  for  we  do  not  attribute 
to  him  a  philosophical  comprehension  or  abstract  knowledge  of 
the  internal  workings  of  the  human  mind.  He  is,  in  regard  to  in- 
tellectual objects,  a  painter,  not  an  anatomist.  As  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  moral  heroic,  he  is,  )K>s8ibly,  a  sceptic,  not  having 
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recognised  the  species  in  any  of  the  live  speciitiens  he  has  ihet 
with.  But  there  is  another  species  of  character  allied  to  the  heroic^ 
though  not  generally  referred  to  that  class,  we  mean  the  derout^ 
with  which  his  powers  of  conception  would  seem  to  have  as  little 
affinity.  It  would  not  perhaps  havr  suited  either  the  NoveUst*9 
purpose^  or  that  of  his  readers,  to  exhibit  this  variety  of  characteri 
unalloyed  by  fanaticism  or  weakness,  in  any  of  his  Covenaaters; 
yet,  we  cannot  help  sus|)ectin£;  that  he  was  conscious  he  htd  not 
the  elements  of  such  a  character  at  hand.  His  forte  lies  in  the 
comic,  the  familiar,  and  the  wild.  A  roan  must  have  within  him- 
self the  hero  and  the  saint,  to  know  how  to  embody  in  that  form 
the  conception  of  intellectual  grandeur.  And  we  do  not  look  for 
intellectual  grandeur  in  the  accomplished,  vivacious, jocuiid  No« 
Telist.  Nor  should  we  have  adverted  to  this  as  a  deficiency,  had 
not  the  Author  attempted  subjects  which  seemed  to  call  for  the  m- 
troduction  of  this  higher  style  of  character,  in  order  to  give  relief 
to  the  darker  exhibitions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  completeness 
to  the  fiction. 

With  the  limitation  we  have  specified,  there  is  a  tnith  of  nt« 
tore,  an  individuality,  and  a  life,  in  the  portraits,  or  rather  in 
the  actors,  introduced  in  this  long    series  of  narratives,  which 
none  but  the  master-hand  could  attain  to.     It  is  really  astonish- 
ing with  what  discriminating  tact  the  Author  seizes  on,  and  in* 
dicates  by  a  few  touches,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  indivi- 
dual,   ^o  human  invention  could  have  supplied  the  diversified 
combinations,  or  have  given  forth    the  idea  in  the  definiteness 
with  which  it  is  outlined.    It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  the  personages  which  pass  before  us  in   the  Tale,  had, 
ntkd  perhaps  still  have,  their  prototypes  in  the  living  world.    Sub- 
fftantially,  therefore,  these  Tales  are  not  fictions ;  they  are  sketches 
dt  human   nature  in  its  existing  varieties,  but  varieties  which,  do 
not  fall  under  the  observation  of  many  in  the  middle  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, some  of  which  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct  amid 
the    all  modifying  progress  of  civilization,  and  which   we  are 
therefore  glad  to  have  thus  placed  upon  record  in  the  only  spe- 
cies of  literature  in  which  they  could  have  obtained  a  memorial. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  in  any  instance  the  portrait 
is  a  literal  representation  of  an    existing  original.     Doubtless, 
in  passing  through  the  richly  imbued  mind  of  tlie  Author,  the 
forms  of  things  as  they  disclosed  themselves  to  his  perceptions, 
would   gain  something  of  its  imaginative  character,  or,  at  the 
touch  of  fancy,  would  lose  something  of  the  hardness  and  com- 
monness of  real  life.     But  still,  the  living  world  must  have  sup- 
plied the  beings  to  which  we  instinctively  feel,  as  soon  as  Ibey 
are  presented   to  us.  the  relationship  of  a  common  nature,  and 
in  whom  we  seem  to  recognize,  although  with  but  a  vag^e  re- 
collection of  the  time  and    circumstance,  the  features  of  those 
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\?e  have  met  with  before.  The  charm  of  the  language  contri- 
butes, >v)thout  (ioubt,  in  no  small  def^ree^  to  produce  this  im- 
pression ; — its  idiomatic  and  conventional  style,  rich  with  local 
allusions,  and  national  peculiarities.     ^  Send  ine,  carelessly  and 

*  freely,'  writes  Mrs.  Brunton  to  one  of  her  friends,  *  whatever 

*  you    happen   to    hear   of  anecdote,  superstition,  proverb,    or 

*  provincial  expression,  whicli  at  all  marks  the  peculiarities  of 

*  character  or  the  state  of  society  in  our  country.  It  is  with 
^  these  Scott  has  s^iven  life  and  reality  to  his  novels.     In  those 

*  admirable  works,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  little,  except  the 
^  mere  story,  which  is  invention.     The  more  prominent  persons 

*  in  them  are,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  real  characters,  and 

*  bis  dialogues,  the  essence  of  thousands  of  real  conversations. 

*  Scott,'  she  adds,  (referring  to  him  without  hesitation  the  se  • 
ries  of  productions  on  which  we  are  animadverting,)  ^  is  gifted 

*  with  a  memory  which  absolutely  retains  every  thing,  good, 
^  bad,  and  indifferent.  Hence  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  re- 
^  alities  to  enliven  bis  tale ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  truth, 

*  which  no  human  genius  can  give  to  mere  fiction.  From  whence 

*  comes  the  wonderful  verisimilitude  of  De  Foe's  novels,  but 
^  from  this,  that  they  contain  only  so  much  falsehood  as  is  ne* 
^  cessary  to  make  truth  connected  and  entertaining  ?' 

The  merit  of  De  Foe  has  not  been  in  general  fully  appre- 
ciated, notwithstanding  that  wherever  the  English  language  is 
known,  there  his  delightful  master-piece  is  to  be  found,  which 
way  perhaps  be  pronounced  the  most  extensively  popular  tale 
extant  in  any  country.     But  most  readers  of  Kobinson  Crusoe 
take  it  for  a  simple  recital  of  facts,  and  think  of  nothing  less 
than  of  the  genius  displayed  by  the  author  of  the  romance,  4£ 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  simple  pathos,  aii4 
the  philosophical  observation  which  his  writings  display.     The 
parallel  between  the  merits  of  De  Foe  and  those  of  the  author 
of  the  Tales  under  consideration,  needs  not,  however,  be  pur«» 
sued,  further  th;in  the  coincidence  in  the  character  of  their  fic- 
tions, in   point  of  verisimilitude.     It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  greatly  this  enhances  the  value  of  their  compositions  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  equally  obvious,  that  the  faculty  of  seizing  soil 
appropriating  in  this  manner  objects  and  appearances  in  red 
life,  which  lie  open  to  the  common  observation  of  all,  is  a  far 
rarer  endowment  than  that  habit  of  combinatiou  which  claims 
the  name  of  invention.     To  be  able  even  to  tell  a  story  well,  is 
no  despicable  evidence  of  a  well  cultivated  understanding.    But 
when  to  the  narration  of  focts  is  to  be  added  the  development  of 
character,  the  task  requires  natural  talents  of  a  still  higher  or- 
der.   Add  to  this,  the  conception  of  how  the  imaginary  cha- 
racters would  display  themselves  in  novel  situations,  and  how 
they  would  act  upon  each  other  when  brought  into  contact, 
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preser^in^  to  tfie  end  of  the  chain  of  incidents  their  separate. 
identity  in  the  reader^s  mind,  and  the  performance^  though  it 
be  but  a  tale,  will  appear  to  deserve  no  mean  rank  among  tlie 
efforts  of  genius. 

Of  the  comparative  degree  of  ability  displayed  in  the  Tales 
more  immediately  before  us,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Au* 
thorns  former  productions,  various  opinions  Hill  be  entertained. 
For  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  rank  the  one   which  occupies 
the  Second  Series,  among  his  happiest  eflbrts.     It  is  not  the 
most  perfect  as  a  tale  ;  it  neither  excites  the  most  powerful  iB- 
terest,  nor  abounds  with  the  most  striking  situations.     Tbere 
is  no  scene  in  the  whole  equal  to  that  in  the  Antiquary,  in 
^which  old  Elspeth,  by  lucid  fits  of  recollection,  disburdens  her 
roind  of  its  secret ;  or  to  that  in  Old  Mortality,  in  which  Mor- 
ton is  watching  the  hand   of  the  clock    which  is  to  strike  bis 
doom.     The  interest  is  of  a  milder  kind.     But  there  is  more  of 
care,  we  thinji,  bestowed  upon  the  characters,  more  of  the  ge- 
nuine workings  of  the  heart  unfolded,  and  more  exquisite  touches 
of  nature.   There  is  great  merit  in  the  conception  of  the  heroinei 
who,  withou  t  beauty,  rank .  or  any  other  qualit  y  to  sei^^e  on  the  imagi- 
nation,  powerfully  engages  the  reader^s  kindliest  esteem.   Eme 
Deans,  too,  is  marked  by  strong  traits  of  individuality  ;  it  is  Tery 
touchingly   drawn  and   ably  supported.  Deans,  the  father,  Reu- 
ben Butler,  Dumbietlikes,  father  and  son,  Madge  Wildfire,  and 
several  other  sul>ordinate  personages  uf  the  drama,  are  highly  in« 
teresting originals.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  a  portrait  from  history, 
on  which  the  Author  has  evidently  laboured  con  amove:  (heinter- 
view  that  nobleman  pi  ocures  for  his  protegee  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, is  as  fine  a  sjieiiuK^n  as  could  be  given,   of  the  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  his  pencil.     May  it  be  set  down  among  the  merits  of 
this  tale,  though  a  merit  rather  of  the  negative  description,  that 
the  Writer  has  tliroui^hout  imposed  a  restriction  upon  bis  strong 
propensity  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  disci- 
pline, and  that  he  has  actually  laboured  to  make  bis  readers  believe 
tbere  are  u)any  siniple  hearted,  intelligent,  pious  people  among 
that  persuasion  of  his  fellow  countrymen  ?     This  in  a  high  Tory, 
and  a  devout  admirer  of  Episcopacy,  is  assuredly  a  praiseworthy 
instance  of  candour. 

The  Second  Series  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  (that  is, 
so  long  for  a  novel,  since  it  is  more  than  a  year  old,)  that  we 
doubt  whether  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  give  them  any  further  account  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 
We  claim,  however,  the  usual  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  sup- 
port our  opinion  of  their  merits,  by  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 
To  understand  the  following  scene  between  the  two  sisters, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Etlie  i&  committed  to  prison  on 
the  capital  charge  of  having  concealed  the  birth  of  her  iufiuit. 
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^hicl)  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  and  that  Iter  ac- 
quittal, or  lier  con«lemna<um,  hine^es  on  the  Pact  of  her  liavins^, 
or  '»^  t;er  not  ha»i!»«j  madt  any  perin  previ.  usiy  oequainted 
^^'u[.  her  sltuati  >n  ;  the  conoeaUi.ent  being,  according  to  (he  then 
oxistlnir  :a'\,  (rojislructive  mur<U?r. 

*  Sh'ime,  fear,  and  grief,  had  contended  for  master}'  in  the  poor 
prisoner's  bosom  during  the  whole  morning,  while  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  iiieeting  ;  but  when  the  door  opened,  all  gave  way  to  a 
^ou.  used  and  8tr:)iige  feeling  that  had  a  tinge  of  joy  in  it,  as,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  sister's  neck^'^he  ejaculated,  '*  My  dear  Jeanie  !— 
niy  de:ir  Jeanic  r  it  is  lang  since  1  hae  seen  ye."  Jeanie  returned 
the  embrace  with  nn  earnestness  that  partook  almost  of  raptiue, ' but 
it  was  only  a  flitting  emotion,  like  a  sun-beam  unexpectedly  peue* 
trating  betwixt  tlic  clouds  of  a  tempest,  and  obscured  almost  as  soou 
as  visible.  The  sisters  walked  together  to  the  side  of  tiie  pallet  bed, 
and  sate  down  side  by  bide,  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands^  and  look- 
ed each  other  in  the  face,  hut  without  speaking  a  word.  In  this  pos- 
ture they  remained  for  a  minute,  wliile  the  gleam  of  joy  gradually 
faded  from  their  features,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  intense  expres- 
ision.  first  of  melancholy,  and  then  of  agony,  till,  throwing  themselves 
again  into  each  other's  arms,  they,  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture, 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  bitterly. 

*  ••  Ye  are  ill,  Effie,"  were  the  first  words  Jeanie  could  utter,  ■*'  ye 
are  very  ill/' 

*'  O  what  wad  I  gi*e  to  be  ten  times  waur,  Jeanie,"  was  the  re- 
ply— **  what  wad  I  gi'e  to  be  cauld  dead  before  the  ten  o'clock  bcU 
the  morn  !  And  our  father — but  I  amna  his  bairn  langer  now  —  Oil 
hae  nae  friend  left  in  the  warld  ! — O  that  I  were  lying  dead  at  my 
inother*s  side,  in  Newbattle  Kirkyard  !  " 

*  "  O,  if  ye  had  spoken  a  word,"  again  sobbed  Jeanie, — *'  if  I  were 
free  to  swear  that  ye  had  said  but  ae  word  of  how  it  stude  wi'  ye, 
they  couldna  hae  touched  your  life  tliis  day." 

*  **  Could  they  na?*'  said  Effie,  with  something  like  awakened  in- 
terest— for  life  is  dear  even  to  those  who  feel  it  as  a  burthen — **  Wha 
tauld  ye  that,  Jeanie  ?  " 

<  *«  It  was  ane  that  kenned  what  he  was  saying  weel  aneugh,"  re- 
plied Jeanie,  who  had  a  natural  reluctance  at  mentioning  even  the 
name  of  her  sister's  seducer. 

*  '*  Wlia  was  it  ?  -I  conjure  yc  to  tell  me,"  said  Effi^^'ieating her- 
self upright — **  Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sic  a  cast-byitt  at  I  am 
now  ? — Was  it — was  it  him  ?  '• 

*  <'  Hout,'  said  RadclifFe,  *^  what  signifies  keeping  the  poor  lassie 
in  a  swither  ? — I'se  uphaud  it's  been  Robertson  that  learned  ye  that  ' 
doctrine  when  ye  saw  him  at  Muschat's  Cairn." 

<  «  Was  it  bun  ? '  said  Effie.  catching  eagerly  at  his  words — *'  was 
it  him,  Jeanie,  indeed  ? — O,  I  see  it  was  him — -poor  lad,  and  I  win 
thinking  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstane— and  him  in  sic 
danger  on  his  ain  part — poor  George ! " 

*  Somewhat  indignant  at  this  burst  of  tender  feeling  towards  the 
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author  of  her  misery,  Jennie  could  not  help  exclaiming^ — *^  O,  Effie, 
how  can  ye  speak  that  gate  (<f  sic  a  man  as  that  ?  " 

*  "  We  maun  forgi'e  our  enemies,  ye  ken,"  said  poor  Effie,  witht 
timid  look  and  a  subdued  voIlc,  !or  her  consciciice  t.iM  her  what  a 
different  character  the  feelings  with  which  ^hc  still  regarded  her  se- 
ducer bore,  compared  with  the  Christian  charity  under  which  she  at* 
tempted  to  veil  it. 

« **  And  ye  hae  suffered  a*  this  for  him,  and  ye  can  think  of  loving 
him  still  ?"  said  her  sister,  in  a  voice  betwixt  pity  and  blnrae. 

«  **  Love  him  ?*'  answered  Kffie--**  If  I  had  na  loved  as  woman 
seldom  loves,  I  hadna  been  within  these  wa's  this  day ;  and  trow  ye, 
that  love  sic  as  mine  is  lightly  forgotten  ? — Na,  na — ye  may  hew  down 
the  tree,  but  ye  canna  change  its  bend — And  O,  Jennie,  if  yc  wad 
do  good  to  me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every  word  that  he  said,  and 
whether  he  was  sorry  for  poor  Effie  or  no." 

«  *•  What  needs  I  tell  ye  ony  thing  about  it,"  said  Jeauie.  *•  Ye 
may  be  sure  he  had  ower  mucklc  to  do  to  save  himself,  to  speak  lang 
or  muckle  about  ony  body  beside." 

<  *^  That's  no  true,  Jcanie,  though  a  saunt  had  said  it,"  replied 
Effie,  with  a  sparkle  of  her  former  lively  and  irritable  temper.  **  But  ye 
dinna  ken,  though  I  do,  how  far  he  pat  his  life  in  venture  to  sate 
mine.''  And  looking  at  Ratcliffe,  she  checked  herself  and  was  sOeiit 

«  **  I  fancy,*'  said  Ratcliffe,  with  one  of  his  familiar  sneers,  •*  the 
lassie  thinks  that  naebody  has  een  but  hersell^-Didna  I  see  when 
Gentle  Geordie  was  seeking  to  get  other  folk  out  of  the  Tolbooth  for- 
byc  Jock  Porteous  ?  but  ye  are  of  my  mind,  hinny— better  sit  and 
rue,  than  flit  and  rue — Ye  needna  look  in  my  face  sae  amazed.  I  ken 
mair  things  than  that  may  be." 

*  «'  O  my  God  !  my  God  !  "  said  Effie,  springing  up  and  throwing 
herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him — *^  D'ye  ken  wnare  they  have 
putten  my  bairn  ? — O  my  bairn !  my  bairn  1  the  poor  sackless  inno- 
cent new-born  wee  ane— 4K)ne  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh!— 
O,  man,  if  ye  wad  e'er  deserve  a  portion  in  Heaven,  or  a  broken- 
hearted creature's  blessing  upon  earth,  tell  me  whare  they  hae  put 
my  bairn — ^the  sign  of  my  shame,  and  the  partner  of  my  suffering ! 
tell  me  wha  has  ta'en't  away,  or  what  they  hae  dune  wi*t !" 

'  **  Hout  tout,"  said  the  turnkey,  endeavouring  to  extricate  him- 
flelf  from  the  firm  ^rasp  with  which  she  held  him,  *'  that's  taking  me 
at  my  word  wi'  a  witness — Bairn,  quo'  she  ?  How  the  de'il  suld  I  ken 
ony  thing  of  your  bairn,  huzzy  i  Ye  maun  ask  that  at  auld  Meg 
Murdockson,  if  ye  dinna  ken  ower  muckle  about  it  yourself." 

*  As  his  answer  destroyed  the  wild  and  vague  hope  which  had  sud- 
denly gleamed  upon  her,  the  unhappy  prisoner  let  go  her  hold  of  hia 
coat,  and  fell  with  her  fiace  on  the  pavement  of  the  apartment  in  a 
strong  convulsion  fit.' 

*  Again  Effie  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  cheek  and 
•forehead,  murmuring,  ^*  O,  if  ye  kenn'd  how  lang  it  is  since  I  heard 
his  name  mentioned, — if  ye  but  kenn'd  how  muc^  good  it  does  me 
but  to  ken  ony  thing  o'  him,  that's  like  goodness  or  kindnessy  ye 
wadna  wonder  that  1  wished  to  hear  o'  him." 
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*  Jeanie  sighed*  and  commenced  her  narrative  of  all  that  had  pass- 
ed betwixt  Robeitpon  and  her,  making  it  at  the  first  as  brief  as  possi* 
ble.  EfHe  listened  in  breathles;s  anxiety,  holding  her  sister's  hand  io 
hers,  and  keeping  her  e^e  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  if  devouring  eveiy 
word  she  uttered.  The  interjections  of  **  Poor  fellow,'* — '*  poor 
George,"  which  Cijcaped  in  whispers,  and  betwixt  sighs,  were  the 
only  sounds  with  which  she  interrupted  the  story.  When  it  was 
finished  she  made  a  long  pause. 

*  <*  And  this  was  his  advice  ?  '*  were  the  first  words  she  uttered. 

*  "  Just  sic  as  I  hae  tell'd  ye.*'  replied  her  sister. 

*  *'  And  he  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folks  that  wad  save 
my  young  life  ?  " 

*  **  He  wanted,"  answered  Jeanie,  **  that  1  suld  be  manswom.'' 

*  **  And  you  tauld  him.  *  said  Effie,  *'  that  ye  wadna  hear  o*  com* 
in^  between  me  and  the  death  I  am  to  die,  and  me  no  aughteen  year 
auld  yet  ?  *' 

*  **  I  told  him,"  replied  Jeanie,  who  now  trembled  at  the  turn 
which  her  sister's  reflections  seemed  about  to  take,  *^  that  I  dared  na 
swear  to  an  untruth.'' 

*  '<  And  what  d'ye  ca'  an  untruth  ?"  said  Effie,  agaiii  shewing  a 
touch  of  her  former  spirit — *'  Ye  are  muckle  to  blame,  lass,  if  ye 
think  a  mother  would,  or  could,,  murder  her  ain  bairn — Murder?-— 
I  wad  hae  laid  dowa  my  life  just  to  see  a  blink  o'  its  e'e." 

*  **  I  do  believe,"  said  Jeanie,  **  that  ye  are  as  innocent  of  sic  a 
purpose,  as  the  new-born  babe  itsell." 

*  "  I  am  glad  ye  do  me  that  iustice,"  said  Effie,  haughtily ;  *•  it's 
whiles  the  faut  of  very  good  folk  like  you,  Jeanie,  that  they  think  a' 
the  rest  of  the  warid  are  as  bad  as  the  warst  temptations  can  make 
them." 

*  **  I  dinna  deserve  this  frae  ye,  Effie/'  said  her  sbter,  sobbing, 
and  feeling  at  once  the  injustice  of  the  reproach,  and  compassion  for 
the  state  of  mind  which  dictated  it. 

'  **  Maybe  no,  sister,"  said^  Effie.  **  But  ye  are  angry  because  I 
love  Robertson — How  can  1  help  loving  him,  that  loves  me  better  than 
body  and  soul  baith  ? — Here  I^e  put  his  life  in  a  niffer,  to  break  the 
prison  to  let  me  out ;  and  sure  am  I,  had  it  stood  wi'  him  as  it  stands 
wi'  you  " — here  she  paused  and  was  silent. 

*  '*  O,  if  it  stude  wi'  me  to  save  ye  wi'  risk  of  wiy  life  1 "  said 
Jeanie. 

'  <*  Ay  lass,'  said  her  sister,  **  tliat's  lightly  said,  but  no  sae  light- 
ly credited,  frae  ane  that  winna  wnrv  a  word  for  me ;  and  if  it  be  a 
wrang  word,  ye'll  hae  time  aneugh  to  repent  o*t." 

*•  **  But  that  word  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  its  a  deeper  offence  when 
its  a  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously  conimitted." 

*  **  Weel,  weel,  Jeanie,''  said  Effie,  '<  I  mind  a'  about  the  sins  o* 
presumption  in  the  questions — we'll  speak  nae  niair  about  this  matter, 
and  ye  may  save  your  breath  to  say  your  curritch;  and  for  me,  1*11 
soon  hae  nae  breath  to  waste  on  ony  body." 

<  "  And  are  we  to  part  in  this  way.  said  Jeanie,  **  and  you  in  sic 
deadly  peril  ?  O,  Effie,  look  but  up,  and  say  what  ye  wad  hae  me 
do,  and  I  could  find  in  my  heart  amaist  to  say  that  I  wad  do't." 
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*  **  No,  Jeanie,»'  replied  her  sister,  after  aneffi^rt,  "I  am  better 
minded  now.  At  my  bc»t,  I  was  never  half  sac  guue  as  ye  were,  and 
vhut  for  suld  you  begin  to  mnk  yourr^'U  waur  to  save  me,  now  that  1 
am  na  worth  saving  ?  God  knows,  thai,  in  my  sober  mind,  I  waJna 
WU8  ony  living  creature  to  do  a  wrang  thing  to  save  my  life.  I  might 
have  fled  frae  this  tolbooth  on  that  awfu  night  wi  ane  wad  hae*  carri- 
ed me  through  the  warld,  and  friended  trie,  and  fended  for  me.  Bat 
1  said  to  them,  let  life  gang  when  gude  fame  is  gane  before  it.  But 
this  lang  imprisonment  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  I  am  Whiles  sair 
left  to  my  sell,  and  then  1  wad  gi'e  the  Indian  mines  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, just  for  life  and  breath — for  I  think,  Jeanie,  I  have  such  rov- 
ing fits  as  I  used  to  hae  in  the  fever ;  but  instead  of  the  fiery  eeoi 
and  wolves,  and  Widow  Butler*s  bull-segg,  that  I  used  to  see  spieling 
up  on  my  bed,  I  am  thinking  now  about  a  high  black  gibbet,  and  me 
standing  up,  and  such  seas  of  faces  all  looking  up  at  poor  Effie  Dean^ 
and  asking  if  it  be  her  that  George  Robertson  used  to  call  the  Lily  of 
St.  Leonard's — And  then  they  stretch  out  their  faces,  and  make 
mouths,  and  girn  at  me,  and  which  ever  way  !  look,  I  see  a  face  laugh- 
ing like  Meg  Murdockson,  when  she  tauld  me  1  had  seen  the  last  of 
uiy  wean.  God  preserve  us,  Jeanie,  that  carline  has  a  fearsome 
fiice."  She  clapped  her  hands  before  her  eyes  as  she  uttered  this  ex- 
clamation, ns  if  to  secure  herself  against  seeing  the  fearful  object  'she 
had  alluded  to.* 

The  trial  Kcene  is  exquisitely  affecting^;  and  wherever  Jtanie 
appears,  the  interest  is  of  the  most  natural,  and,  at  the  sdme  time, 
of  the  most  touching  kind.  Her  iuterview  with  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedikcs,  her  conversation  with  Butier,  her  behaviour  in 
the  presence  of  Mac  Calluuimore,  and  in  that  of  the  Queen's  Ma« 
jesty,  are  nature  itself.  Oue  feels  for  the  time  as  assured  of  the 
personality  of  Jeanie  Deans,  as  of  that  of  her  friend,  John  Duke  of 
Aricyle  and  Greenwich,  of  whom  the  reader  is  presented  with  an 
historical  full-length  in  the  Author^s  best  style.  Poor  Madge 
]Murdo(*kson*s  insanity,  too,  is  worthy  of  iiis  genius,  althou^ 
it  is  much  more  of  a  fancy  sketch,  /fhe  low  characters  are,  we 
dare  say,  to  the  life;  but  there  is  too  much  of  them,  and  nnost 
readers  would  very  gladly  have  spared  the  proof  they  afford  of 
the  Author's  universality  of  acquaintance  with  the  darker  varie- 
ties of  human  nature.  The  story  lags  towards  the  end  ;  and  the 
incidents  are  of  a  nature  foreign  from  the  f^^eneral  tenour  of  the  nar- 
rative. We  wish,  in  particular,  that  the  Writer's  restless  fancy  had 
been  content  to  leave  untold  the  fate  of  the  infant,  who  starts 
up  to  the  reader  in  tlie  person  of  *•  The  Whistler.^  He  is  evidently 
labouriui;  at  last  to  point  the  moral  of  the  tale.  UuL  the  moral, 
if  there  is  any,  is  comprised  in  the  characters  of  the  Deatises. 
That  of  Lady  Staunton  is  finely  developed.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  extract,  but  to  be  understood,  they  wouM 
require  io<»  loijjf  an  introduction,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  give  our  rt'adors  some  account  of  the  more  recent  puhiicatioa. 
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The  Third  Series  consists  of  two  Tales,  The  Bride  of  Lamnier- 
iioor,  and  the  Les^end  of  Montrose.  In  his  introductory  chapter 
to  the  I'ormcr.  the  Writer  intimates  thai  lie  has  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der his  narrative  in  this  instance  more  descriptive,  and  less  dra- 
matic, than  in  iiis  tbrnier  productions.  We  must  confess  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  Dick  Tinto's  advice  to  his  fiiend  Peter,  to  alter 
his  mode  of  composition  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  dialogue, 
itill  more  than  the  story,  which  interests  tiie  reader,  wiiile  his 
iiDai^'ination  is  excited  by  the  picturesque  circumstances  of  the 
action.  These  must  of  necessity  be  conveyed  by  description,  and 
it  skives  the  iictitious  narrative  the  advantage  over  the  drama, 
that  it  will  admit  of  the  introduction  of  description,  the  absence 
of  which  is  hut  ill  supplied  to  the  imagination  by  any  thing  that 
can  be  represented  to  the  eye.  Dialogue  is  confessedly  '  the 
'  essence  of  the  drama,'  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that  it 
Bhould  be  excluded  from  the  narrative ;  for  if  it  suspends  the 
course  of  the  story,  it  imparts  to  it  the  spirit  of  reality,  and  is 
the  only  means  of  giving  expression  to  the  characters. 

The  subject  of  the  first  tale  is  deeply  tragic.  The  Writer 
sceriis  to  wish  to  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  so  shocking  a 
catastrophe,  which,  he  is  aware,  *  may  by  many  readers  be 
^  deemeil  overstrained,  romantic,  and  composed  by  the  wild  ima- 
^  gination  of  an  author  desirous  of  gratifying  the  popular  appe- 
^  tite  for  the  horrible.*    He  adds : 

*  But  those  who  are  read  in  the  private  family  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  will  readily  discover, 
through  the  disguise  of  borrowed  names  and  added  incidents,  the 
leading  particulars  of  an  owbr  true  talb/ 

The  story  is  briefly  as  follows.  Bdgar  Ravenswood,  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  but  ruined  noble  family,  is  in  the  act  of  seeking, 
on  bis  alienated  patrimonial  estates,  an  interview  with  the  intru- 
sive proprietor,  whom  he  considers  as  the  oppressor  of  his  bouse 
and  the  murderer  of  his  father,  with  the  intention  of  upbraiding 
him  with  his  tyranny,  before  he  should  leave  for  ever  his  native 
land,  when  he  is  led  by  the  impulse  of  humanity  to  rescue  both  his 
enemy  and  his  enemy's  daughter  from  imminent  death,  on  seeing 
them  attacked  by  a  wild  bull.  This  incident  not  only  defeats  his 
purpose  for  the  time,  but  being  followed  by  a  subsequent  interview, 
which  is  prolonged  by  accident,  leads  to  a  fatal  attachment  be- 
tween the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  the  daughter  of  his  foe. 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  the  conflicting  passions  of  love 
and  vindictive  animosity,  is  very  naturally  aud  finely  depicted. 
It  issues  in  his  sacrificing  his  resentment,  and,  as  he  feels,  his 
honour,  fo  the  new-born  sentiment  which  Lucy  Ashton's  charms 
have  inspired.  The  wily  politician,  her  father,  sees,  with  satis- 
faction, the  progress  of  an  attachment  which  places  him  beyond 
all  fear  for  his  personal  safety,  arising  from  the  resentment  of 
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Ravenswood,  vfhWe  it  imposes,  as  he  imagines,  no  restrictioi 
upon  his  future  schemes.  Very  different  is  the  light  in  which  hii 
imperious  lady  views  aQ  iotimacy  which  she  is  pleased  to  regard  is 
equally  derogatory  to  her  family  dii^nity,  aud  impolitic.  She  be- 
haves to  her  husband's  visiter  in  the  most  haughty  and  insultMi^ 
manner,  and  claims  the  right  of  a  parent,  to  reject  all  proposal 
on  the  part  of  Ravenswood,  for  a  union  between  the  two  houses. 
A  change  in  the  Scottish  administration  now  leads  to  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  master  of  Ravenswood's  prospects; 
and  he  leaves  Scotland  for  a  few  months,  on  an  important  missies 
to  the  continent,  which  has  been  confided  to  him  through  the 
good  offices  ofhis  noble  relation,  the  Marquis  of  A.  Twelvemonths 
pass  away,  and  afford  colonr  to  a  report  insidiously  raised, 
that  other  affairs  than  those  of  his  mission,  connected  ^ith  his 
personal  interests,  detain  him  abroad.  Lady  Ashton,  regardless 
of  her  daughter's  happiness,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  impk- 
cable  purpose,  intercepts  all  the  letters  transmitted  to  her 
daughter  by  her  absent  lover  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  state 
of  agonizing  suspense  into  which  by  this  means  she  is  plunged, 
exerts  all  her  art  and  all  her  authority  to  force  her  victim  ioto 
marriage  with  another.  She  at  length  extorts  from  her  a  con- 
ditional promise  of  obedience ;  the  condition  relating  to  lier  not 
hearing,  by  a  certain  period,  from  Ravenswood,  in  answer  to  t 
letter  written  at  tbc  dictation  of  her  mother.  The  letter  is  pro- 
fessedly despatched  to  the  continent  by  a  courier,  but  Lady 
Ashton  had  issued  her  secret  instructions.  Lucy  Ashton,  how- 
ever, has  the  precaution  to  send  off  a  double  of  her  letter,  un- 
suspected by  her  mother,  by  a  private  hand.  At  the  moment 
when,  in  the  passive  submission  of  despair,  she  is  about  to  sign 
the  marriage  articles,  Ravenswood  arrives  ;  but  it  is  only  to  re^ 
ceivc  from  her  scarcely  conscious  hands  the  pledge  of  their 
mutual  vows,  and,  under  a  false  impression  of  her  inconstancy, 
to  release  her  from  her  engagement.  Lucy  remains  for  some 
days  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but  at  length  recovers  sufficiently,  to 
outward  appearance,  to  admit  of  the  marriage  being  solem- 
nized. A  shrill  and  piercing  cry  from  the  bridal  chamber  aa-  { 
nounces  the  catastrophe.  The  bridegroom  is  found  welteripg 
in  his  blood  on  the  threshold,  and  the  unhappy  vicUm  of  ter 
mother's  pertidy  is  discovered  in  a  state  of  confirmed  insanity, 
which  soon  terminates  in  her  death.  The  bridegroom  recovers, 
but  refuses  to  satisfy  any  inquiries  relative  to  the  events  of 
that  evening,  and  soon  leaves  Scotland  for  ever.  Ravenswood,  ( 
in  hastening  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Colonel  Ashton,  fulfils 
an  ancient  prediction,  by  perishing  in  a  quicksand,  for  whiob, 
as  the  shortest  way,  he  had  forsaken  the  usual  track. 

There  is  something  so  exquisitely  mournful  in  the  catastrophe, 
that  it  ceidd  scarcely  have  been  made  otherwise  than  afiectisf 
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hy  a  writer  eten  of  mSdiocre  talents/  It  is  in  fact  too  deeply, 
terribly  tragic,  to  please  as  a  fiction;  the  Author  has  done  well, 
therefore,  to  disclaim  liaving  in  this  instance  exercised  the  inge* 
nuity  of  invention.  But  the  merit  of  the  biographical  details 
and  of  the  romantic  embellishments  of  the  Tale,  is  all  his  own. 
In  no  one  of  his  productions  is  the  interest  excited  of  so  chaste 
and  homogeneous  a  kind  ;  in  no  one  is  there  so  much  of  the 
very  spirit  of  poetry.  The  predominant  sentiment  in  the  reader^s 
tnind  throughout,  is  that  fearful  pity  with  which  we  contemplate 
tlie  inefiectual  struggle  of  a  brave  mind  with  what  appears  to 
be  destiny.  There  is  nothing  that  interferes  with  this  emotion. 
Even  the  humorous  efleet  of  the  comic  character  Caleb,  an  old 
servant  of  Ravenswood^s,  whose  life  is  one  constant  stratagem 
to  uphold  the  honours  of  the  decayed  house,  has  a  tinge  of  the 
pathetic.  We  cannot  help  pitying  the  faithful  old  creatiire,  and 
respecting  every  thing  but  his  want  of  honesty.  The  scenery, 
grand  and  desolate,  aids  the  impression  which  the  Taleis  adapted 
to  produce,  by  harmonizing  with  the  spectacle  of  fallen  great- 
ness, while  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  supernatural,  in 
that  form  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  reason  to  combat  its 
reality,  the  form  of  legend  and  omen,  adds  to  tbe  whole  a  cha- 
racter of  solemn   mystery. 

We  transcribe  the  description  of  Wolfs  Crag,  the  only  pos- 
session remaining  to  the  house  of  Ravenswood,  and  the  scene 
ivhich  takes  place  on  his  finding  Sir  William  Ashton  and  his 
daughter  Lucy  under  his  roof. 

*  Tbe  roar  of  tbe  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the 
cliflEs,  on  the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  tome  sea-eagle,  the 
founder  of  the  fortalice  had  perched  his  eyry.  The  pale  moon,  which 
had  hitherto  been  contending  with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone  out,  and 

J^ave  them  a  view  of  the  solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated  on  a  profe 
ecting  cliff  that  beetled  on  the  German  ocean.  On  three  sides  the 
rock  was  precipitous ;  on  the  fourth,  which  was  that  toward  the  land» 
it  had  been  originally  fenced  by  an  artificial  ditch  and  draw-bridgCy 
but  tlie  latter  was  broken  down  and  ruinous,  and  tbe  former  had  been 
in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  allow  passage  for  a  horseman  into  the  nar- 
row court-yard,  encircled  on  two  sides  with  low  offices  and  stables, 
partly  ruinous,  and  closed  on  the  landward  front  by  a  low  embattled 
wall,  while  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occupied  by  the 
tower  itself,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  greyish  stonei 
.  atood  glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  like  the  sheeted  s[)ectre  of  some 
huge  ffiant.  A  wilder,  or  more  discomiolute  dwelling  it  was  perhaps 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous  and  heavy  sound  of  tbe  billowSf 
successively  dashing  against  the  rocky  beach  at  a  profound  distancie 
beneath,  was  to  the  ear  what  the  landscape  was  to  the  eye— ^  symbol 
of  unvaried  and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled  with  horror* 

*  Although  the  night  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign  of 
living  inhabitant  about  this  forlorn  abodei  excepting  that  one,  aJ94 
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only  one,  of  the  narrow  and  staunchelled  windows  which  appeared  K 
irregular  heights  and  distance^  in  Wie  walls  of  the  building,  showed  s 
small  glimmer  of  light.' 

•  •  •  * 

*  At  that  moment  the  cloud  which  had  long  lowered  above  the 
fieight  on  which  WoIPb  Crug  is  situated,  and  which  now,  as  it  ad> 
vanced.  spread  its^clf  in  darker  and  denser  folds  both  over  land  and 
8ea«  hiding  the  distant  ohjccts  and  obscuring  those  which  Were  nearer, 
turning  f  he  sea  to  a  leaden  complexion,  and  the  heath  to  a  darker 
brown,  began  now,  by  one  or  two  distant  peals,  to  announce  the 
thunders  with  which  ft  was  fraught ;  while  two  flashes  of  Kghtning, 

'  following  each  other  very  closely,  shewed  in  the  distance  the  grey 
turrets  of  Wolfs  Crag,  and,  more  nearly,  the  rolling  billows  of  the 
sea,  crested  suddenly  with  red  and  dazzling  light. 

'  The  horse  of  the  fair  huntress  shewed  symptoms  of  impatience 
and  restiveness,  and  it  became  impossible  for  r<avenswood,  as  a  roan 
or  a  gentleman,  to  leave  her  abruptly  to  the  care  of  an  aged  father  or 
her  menial  attendants.  He  was,  or  believed  himself,  obliged  in  Cour- 
tesy to  take  hold  of  her  bridle,  and  assist  her  in  managing  the  unruly 
aniuial.  While  he  was  thus  engaged„thc  old  gentleman  observed  that 
the  fetorm  seemed  to  increase — that  they  were  far  from  Lord  Bittle- 
bT.iii>*s,  whose  guests  they  were  for  the  present — and  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  the  Maxtor  of  llavenswood  to  point  himthe  waj  to  the 
nearest  place  of  refuge  from  the  storm.  At  the  same  tipie  hie  casta 
wistful  and  embarrassed  look  towards  the  Tower  of  Wolfs  Crag, 
which  seemed  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  owner  ta  avoid 
offering  an  old  man  and  a  lady,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  temporary 
Use  of  his  house.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  young  huntress  rear 
dered  this  courtesy  indispensable ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered,  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  she  trembled  much, 
and  was  extremely  agitated,  from  her  apprehensions,  doubtless,  of  the 
eoming  storm. 

*  I  know  not  if  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  shared  her  terrors,  bat 
he  was  not  entirely  free  from  something  like  a  simHar  disorder  of 
nerves,  as  he  observed,  **  The  "^I'ower  of  Wolfs  Crag  has  nothing  to 
offer  beyond  the  shelter  of  its  roof,  but  if  that  can  be  acceptable  at 
such  a  moment" — he  paused,  as  if  the  rest  of  the  invitation  stuck  in 
his  throat.  But  the  old  gentleman,  his  self-constituted  companion,  did 
i!iot  allow  him  to  recede  from  the  invitation,  which  he  had  rather  suf* 
fered  to  be  implied  than  directly  expressed. 

*  "  1  he  storm,"  said  the  stranger,  **  must  be  an  apology  for  waiv- 
ing ceremony — his  daughter's  health  was  weak — she  had  suffered  much 
ft-om  a  recent  aterm— he  trusted  their  intrusion  on  the  Master  of  Kt« 

.  venswtKvd's  hospitality  would  not  be  altogether  unpardonable  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — his  child's  safety  must  be  dearer  to  him 
than  ceremory." 

•  *  There  was  no  room  to  retreat.  Tlie  Master  of  Ravenswood  led 
the  wav,  continuing  to  keep  hold  o?  the  lady's  bridle  to  prevent  her 
horse  (torn  starting  at  some  unexpected  explosion  of  thunder.  Ha 
was  not  80  bewiiderorl  in  his  own  hurried  reflections,  but  what  he  re- 
■Mrkcd,  that  the  deadly  paleness  which  had  occupied  her  neck  ipdl 
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temples,  and  such  of  her  features  as  the  riding-mask  left  exposed,  gave 
place  to  a  deep  and  rosy  sufiusioB ;  and  he  felt  with  embarrussment 
that  a  flush  was  by  tacit  sympathy  excited  in  his  own  cheeks.  The 
stranger,  with  watchfulness  which  he  disguised  under  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  continued  to  observe  the  expression  of 
the  Master  s  countenance  as  they  ascended  the  hill  to  WolPs  Crag. 
When  they  stood  in  front  of  that  ancient  fortress,  Ravenswood!8 
emotions  were  of  a  very  complicated  description  ;  and  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  rude  court-yard,  and  halloo'd  to  Caleb  to  give  attend  ince» 
there  was  a  tone  of  sternness,  almost  of  fierceness,  which  seemed 
some  what  alien  from  the  courtesies  of  one  who  is  receiving  honoured 
guests.'     pp.  243 — 2i7. 

•  ♦  •  ,    • 

*  "  And  am  I  not  then,**  said  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  gravely, 
*'  to  consider  the  honour  of  this  visit  as  purely  accidental." 

*  *'  Let  us  distinguish  a  little," — said  the  iteeper,  assuming  an  ap- 
pearance of  ease  which  perhaps  his  heart  was  a  stranger  to  :  *'  this  is 
an  honour  which  I  have  eagerly  desired  for  some  time,  but  which  I 
might  never  have  obtained,  save  for  the  accident  of  the  storm.  My 
daughter  and  I  are  alike  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
brave  man,  to  whom  she  owes  her  life  and  I  mine.'* 

*  The  hatred  which  divided  the  great  families  in  the  feudal  times 
had  lost  little  of  its  bitterness,  though  it  no  longer  expressed  itself  in 
deeds  of  open  violence.  Not  the  feelings  which  Ravenswood  had  be- 
gun to  entertain  towards  Lucy  Ashton,  not  the  hospitality  due  to  his 
guests,  were  able  entirely  to  subdue,  though  they  warmly  combatted, 
the  deep  passions  which  arose  within  him,  at  beholding  his  father's 
foe  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  family  of  which  he  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accelerated  the  ruin.  His  looks  glanced  from  the  father  to  the 
daughter  with  an  irresolution,  of  which  Sir  William  Ashton  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  await  the  conclusion.  He  had  now  disembarrassed 
himself  of  his  riding-dress,  and  walking  up  to  his  daughter,  he  undid 
the  fastening  of  her  mask. 

*  "  Lucy,  my  love,"  he  said,  raising  her,  and  leading  her  towards 
Havenswood,  **  lay  aside  your  mask,  and  let  us  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Master  openly  and  barefaced.** 

*  *'  If  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it,*'  was  all  that  Lucy  uttefed, 
but  in  a  tone  so  sweetly  modulated,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  at 
once  a  feeling  and. a  forgiving  of  the  cold  reception  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  that,  coming  from  a  creature  so  innocent  and  so  beauti- 
ful, her  words  cut  Ravenswood  to  the  very  heart  for  his  harshness* 
He  muttered  something  of  surprise,  s  »mething  of  confusion,  and, 
ending.with  a  ^varm  and  eager  expression  of  his  happiness  at  being 
able  to  afford  her  shelter  under  his  roof,  he  saluted  her,  as  the  cere- 
monial of  the  time  enjoined  upon  such  occasions.  Their  cheeks  Had 
touched  and  were  withdrawn  from  each  other — Ravenswood  had  not 
quitted  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  in  kindly  courtesy— -a  blush  which 
attached  more  consequence  by  far  than  was  usual  to  such  ceremony 
still  nnntied  on  Lucy  Ash  ton's  beautiful  cheek,  when  the  apartment 
was  suddenly  illmuinated  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  teemed  abio- 
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solutely  to  swallow  the  darkness  of  the  hall.    Everj  object  might  nafe 
been  for  an  instant  seen  distinctly.    The  slight  and  halfsinkii^  form 
of  Lucy  Ashton,  the  well  proportioned  and  stately  figure  of  Riavens- 
wood,  his  dark  features,  and  the  fiery,  yet  ffresolute  expression  of 
his  eyes, — Uie  old  arms  and  scutcheons  which  hung  on  the  walls  d 
the  apartment,  were  for  an  instant  distinctly  visible  to  the  Keeper  b^  i 
atrone  red  brilliant  glare  of  l^ht.    Its  disappearance  was  almoat  in- 
stantfy  followed  by  a  burst  Of  thunder,  for  the  storm-cloud  was  Terr 
near  the  ca^tle  ;  and  the  peal  was  so  sudden  and  dreadful,  that  the  old 
tower  rocked  to  its  foundation,  and  every  inmate  concluded  it  was 
falling  upon  them.  The  soot  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  centariei 
showered  down  the  huge  tunnelled  chiranies-^lime  and  dost  flew  in 
clouds  from  the  wall ;  and  whether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck 
the  castle,  or  whether  through  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air,  seve* 
ral  heavy  stones  were  huried  from  the  mouldering  battlements  into  the 
roaring  sea  beneath.     It  might  seem  as  if  the  ancient  founder  of  the 
castle  were  bestriding  the  thunder-storm,  and  proclaiming  his  dis« 

gleasore  at  the  recoiftciliation  of  his  descendant  with  the  enemj  of  his 
ouse. 
<  The  consternation  was  general,  and  it  required  the  efforts  of  both 
the  Lord  Keeper  and  Ravenswood  to  keep  Lucy  from  fainting.  Thus 
was  the  Master  a  second  time  enjgaged  in  the  most  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous of  all  tasks,  that  of  affording  support  and  assistance  to  a  beau- 
tiful and  helpless  being,  whose  idea,  as  seen  before  in  a  similar  flitua* 
tion,  had  already  become  a  favourite  of  his  imagination,  both  when 
awake  and  when  slumbering.    If  tho  Genius  of  the  House  really  con- 
demned a  onion  betwixt  the  Master  and  his  fair  guest^  the  means  by 
which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  were  os  unhappily  chosen  as  if  he 
had  been  a  mere  mortal.     The  train  of  little  attentions:  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sooth  the  young  lady's  mrod,  and  aid  her  in  composing  her 
spirits,   necessarily   threw    the  Master  of  Ravenswood  into   such 
an  intercourse  with  her  father,  as  was  calculated,  for  the  moment  at 
leasti  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  feudal  enmity  which  divided  them. 
To  express  himself  churlishly,  or  even  coldly,  towards  an  old  man, 
whose  daughter  (and  such  a  daughter)  lay  before  them,  overpowered 
with  natural  terror — and  all  this  under  his  own  roof— the  tniug  was 
impossible;  and  by  the  time  that  Lucy,  extending  a  hand  to  each,  was 
able  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness,  the  Master  felt  that  his  benti- 
ments  of  hostility  towards  the  Lord  Keeper  were  by  no  means  those 
most  predominant  in  his  bosom.'    pp.  t^67 — ^272. 

On  looking  through  the  Tale,  for  the  purpose  ^f  selecting  oar 
extracts,  we  find  few  passages  that  will  bear  to  be  detached 
from  their  connf'xion.  The  visit  of  the  lovers  to  old  blind  Alice, 
a  dependant  <if  tue  Ravenswood  family,  is  striking,  and  has  its 
due  effect  in  prepar  ng  the  reader  for  wiiat  is  to  follow. 

*  The  old  woman  was  on  her  accustomed  seat  beneath  the  weeping 
birch,  basking,  with  the  lisilens  enjoyment  of  age  and  infirmity,  in 
the  beams  of  the  au*umn  sun.  i-xtthe  arrival  of  her  visitors  she 
turned  her  head  towards  them  **  I  hear  your  step.  Miss  A&hton, '  she 
said, "  but  the  gentleman  who  attends  you  is  not  my  lord»  your  £ithe(«'f 
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^*  Apd  why  should  you  think  so,  Alice  T'  said  Lucy;  **  or  how 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  judge  so  accurately  by  the  sound  of  a  step,  on 
this  firm  earth,  and  in  the  open  air  ?'' 

'*  My  hearing,  my  child,  has  been  sharpened  by  my  bliodnessj 
and  I  can  now  judge  of  the  slightef^t  sounds,  which  formerly  reached 
my  ears  as  unheeded  as  they  now  i^proach  yours.  Necessity  is  a 
stern,  but  an  excellent  school-mistress,  and  shethat  has  lost  her  sight 
must  collect  her  information  from  other  sources." 

**  Well,  you  hear  a  man's  step,  I  grant  it/*  said  Lucy  ;  '*  but  vdiy, 
Alice,  may  it  not  be  my  father's  ?" 

**  The  pace  of  age,  my  love,  is  timid  and  cautious — the  foot  takes 
leave  of  the  earth  slowly,  and  is  planted  down  upon  it  with  hesitation; 
it  is  the  hasty  and  determined  atep  of  youth  that  I  now  hear,  and— 
could  I  give  credit  to  so  strange  a  thought — I  should  say  it  was  the 
/step  of  a  Ravenswood/' 

*^  This  is,  indeed,'*  said  Ravenswood,  **  an  acuteness  of  organ 
which  I  could  not  have  credited  had  I  not  witpessed  it^-^I  am 
indeed  the  Master  of  Ravenswood^  Alice*— the  son  of  your  old 
master." 

**  You  ?"  said  the  old  woman  with  almost  a  scream  of  surprise— ^ 
**  you  the  master  of  Ravenswood — ^here — in  this  place,  and  tnus  ac* 
coropanied  ? — I  cannot  believe  it — Let  me  pass  my  old  hand  over 
your  face,   that  my  touch   may  bear  witness  to   my  ears." 

*  The  Master  sate  down  beside  her  on  the  earthen  bank,  and 
permitted  her  to  touch  his  features  with  her  trembling  hand. 

'*  It  is  indeed  V^  she  said,  **  it  is  the  features  as  well  a&the  voice  of 
Ravenswood — the  high  lines  of  pride,  as  well  as  the  bold  and  haughty 
tone — But  what  do  you  here.  Master  of  Ravenswood  ?*-what  do  yoii 
in  your  enemy's  domain  and  in  company  with  his  child  ?'' 

*  As  old  Alice  spoke,  her  face  kindled,  as  probably  that  of  an 
ancient  feudal  vassal  might  have  done,  in  whose  presence  his  youthful 
)iege-lord  had  shewed  some  sympton  of  degenerating  from  the  spirit 
of  iiis  ancestors.' 

<*  The  Master  of  Ravenswood,"  said  Lu(^,  who  liked  not  the  tone 
of  this  expostulation,  and  was  desirous  to  abridge  it,  **  is  upon  9 
visit  to  my  father.'' 

''  Indeed!"  said  the  old  blind  woman,  in  an  accent  of  surprise* 
*^  1  knew,"  continued  Lucy,  *^  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  oy  cobf 
ducting  him  to  your  cottage." 

*  **  Where  to  say  the  truth,  Alice/'  said  Ravenswood,  **  I  .jsxpected  9 
mpre  cordial  reception/' 

<'  It  is  most  wonderful/'  said  the  old  woman,  muttering  to  herself; 
'^  but  the  ways  of  heaven  are  not  like  our  ways,  and  its^  judgments 
are  brought  about  by  means  far  beyond  our  fathoming.— Hearken* 
young  man,"  she  said ;  <*  your  fathers  were  implacable,  but  thejT 
were  honourable  foes ;  thev  sought  not  to  ruin  their  enemies  under 
^he  mask  of  hospitality.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Lucy  Ashton  ?-^ 
why  should  your  steps  move  in  the  same  foof-path  with  tier's  ?— wh^ 
should  your  voice  sound  in  the  same  chord  and  time  with  those  of  Sir 
William  Ashton's  daughter  ?-«Young  man,  he  who  ^ims  at  reveogf 
by  dishonourable  D^eans"^-' 
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**  Be  silent  woman  !"  said  Ravenswood  sternly  ;  "  is  it  the  devil 
tLat  prompts  your  voice  ?  Know  that  this  young  lady  has  not  on 
earth  a  friend,  ulio  would  venture  farther  io  save  her  from  injury 
or  from  insult." 

*  **  And  is  it  even  so  ?**  said  the  old  woman  in  an  altered  but  melan- 
choly tone — **  then  (iod  help  you  both  ! ' 

*  **  Amen  !  Alice,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  not  comprehended  the  irofHMt 
of  what  the  bliud  woman  had  hinted,  '*  and  send  you  your  senses, 
Alice,  and  ycui*  gopd  humour.  If  you  hold  this  nivsterious  language 
instead  of  welcoming  }  our  friends,  they  will  thinly  of  you  as  other 
people  do." 

•**  And  how  do  other  people  think  ?"  said  Raveoswood,  for  he  also 
began  to  think  tlie  old  woman  spoke  with  incoherence. 

*  *•  They  think,"  said  Henry  Ashton,  who  cameup  atthatmoinenty 
and  whispered  in  Ravenswood's  ear,  ''  that  she  is  a  witch  that  should 
have  been  burnt  with  them  that  suflered  ut  Haddington." 

<  <*  W  hat  is  that  you  say  ? '  said  Alice,  turning  towards  the  boy,  ber 
sightless  vii^age  inflamed  with  passion.  ><  that  1  am  a  witch,  and  ought 
to  have  suffered  with  the  helpless  old  wretches  who  were  murdered  at 
Haddington?"  ^ 

* "  f  lear  to  that  now,**  again  whispered  Henry,  *•  and  me  whbper- 
ing  lower  ihim  a  wren  cheeps.'* 

'  *Mf  the  usurer,  and  the  oppressor,  and  the  grinder  of  the  poor 
man's  face,  and  the  remover  of  ancient  land-marks,  and  the  subverter 
of  ancient  liouses,  were  at  the  same  stake  with  me,  I  could  say,  light 
the  fire  in  God's  name!'* 

*  •'This  is  dreadful,*'  said  Lucy ;  •*  1  have  never  seen  the  poor  de- 
serted woman  in  this  state  of  mind  ;  but  age  and  poverty  can  ill  beir 
reproach. — Come,  Henry,  we  will  leave  her  for  the  prescnt^-sbe 
wishes  to  sneak  witli  the  Mister  alone.  We  will  walk  homeward,  and  rest 
us,"  frhe  added,  looking  at  Ravenswood,  **  by  the  Mermuidens  Well.'* 

*  Alice  made  no  answer  till  she  was  aware  that  they  were  out  of  hear- 
ing. She  then  said  to  Ravenswood,  *'  And  you  too,  are  angry  with 
mei  for  my  love  I — it  is  just  that  strangers  should  be  offended,  but  you, 
tpo,  are  angiy." 

*  •*  I  am  not  angry,  Alice,"  said  the  Master,  <*only  surprised  thai 
you,  whose  good  sense  I  have  heard  so  often  praised,  should  give  vray 
to  offensive  and  unfounded  suspicions.'* 

*  *'  Offensive  ?"  said  Alice — •  Ay,  truth  is  ever  offensive— -but, 
surely,  not  unfounded." 

*  "  I  tell  you,  dame,  most  groundless,"  replied  Ravenswood. 

'  "  Then  the  world  has  changed  its  wont,  and  the  Kuvenswoods 
their  hereditary  temper,  and  the  eyes  of  o)d  Alice's  underi^tanding 
are  yet  more  blind  than  those  of  her  countenance.  When  did  a  Ra- 
venswood seek  the  house  of  his  enemy,  but  with  the  purp<Me  of  re- 
^'en'ge  ? — and  hither  you  are  corao,  Edgar  Ravenswood,  either  in  fatd 
•»er,  or  in  still  more  fatal  love." 

(n  ^either,"  said  Ravenswood,  *^  I  give  you  mine  honour-—! 
'  assure  you." 

^ould  not  see  his  blushing  cheek,  but  she  noticed  his  hesitn- 
^  he  retracted  the  pledge  wliich.he  seemed  at  firM  db) 
'  tQ  his  denial. 
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*  **  .It  18  80,  then,'*  she  8aid»  **  and  therefore  she  is  to  tarry  by  the 
Mermaiden's  Well  !  Often  has  it  been  called  a  place  fatal  to  the  race 
of  Havenswood — of  en  has  it  proved  so — but  never  was  it  likely  to 
verify  old  sayings  so  much  as  on  this  day." 

'  •*  You  drive  me  to  madness,  Alice,"  said  Ravenswood  ;  **  you  are 
Riore  silly  and  more  superstitions  than  old  Balderstone.  Are  you  such 
a  vvretchod  Christian  as  to  suppose  I  should  maintain  war  with  the 
Asliton  family,  as  was  the  sangumary  custom  in  elder  times  ?  or  do  you 
suppose  me  so  foolish,  that  I  cannot  walk  by  a  young  lady's  side 
without  plunging  headlong  in  love  with  her  V 

*  •*  My  thoughts,**  replied  Alice,  '*  are  my  own  ;  and  if  my  mortal 
sight  is  closed  to  objects  prci^ent  with  me,  it  may  be  I  can  look  witk 
more  steadiness  mto  future  events,  i*.  re' you  prepared  to  sit  lowest  at 
the  board  jt^hich  was  once  your  father's  own,  unwillingly,  as  a  con- 
nection and  ally  of  his  proud  successor  ? — Are  you  ready  to  live  on 
his  bounty — to  follow  Irim  in  the  bye-paths  of  intrigue  and  chicane, 
which  none  can  better  point  out  to  you — to  gnaw  the  bones  of  hisp.ey 
when  he  has  devoured  the  substance  ? — Can  you  say  as  Sir  William 
Ash  ton  says — think  as  he  thinks — vote  as  he  votes,  and  call  your 
father's  murderer  your  worshipful  father-in-law  and  revered  patron  ?--^ 
Ravcnswood,  I  am  the  eldest  servant  of  your  house,  and  1  would  rather 
see  you  bhrouded  ^and  cofliaed." 

Ravenswootl's  next  visit  to  Alice's  cottac^e,  is  after  he  has  seen 
or  fancied  he  has  seen  an  apparidon  near  the  fatal  spot,  the  Mer- 
niaiden's  fountain,  and  which  assumes  old  Alice's  form.  On  reach- 
ing her  hut,  he  finds  she  had  just  expired,  after  having  earnestly 
desired  once  more  to  see  her  master's  sou  and  renew  her  warn-' 
ing.  Despatching  her  solitary  attendant  to  the  neighbouring; 
village  to  procure  the  assistance  of  some  females,  he  takef^ 
upon  himself  the  melancholy  office  of  watching  by  the  {[eeu\ 
body,  till  he  is  relieved  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  three  sybils^ 

*  The  burial  duties  rendered  to  the  deceased,  are,  to  the  Scottish 
peasant  of  either  sex,  a  labour  of  love.  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
from  the  temper  of  the  people,  grave  and  enthusiastic  as  It  certainly 
is,  or  from  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  catholic  opinions,  when  the 
funeral  rites  were  always  considered  «s  a  period  of  festival  to  the 
living ;  but  feasting,  good  cheer,  and  even  inc^briety,  were,  and  are, 
the  frequertt  accompaniments  of  a  Scottish  old  fashioned  burial; 
What  the  funeral  feast,  or  dirgie^  as  it  is  called,  was  to  the  men,  the 
gloomy  preparations  of  the  dead  body  for  the  coffin  were  to  the 
women.  1  o  straight  the  contorted  lin)bs  upon  a  board  used  for  that 
melancholy  purpose,  to  array  the  corpse  in  clean  linen,  and  over  that 
in  its  woollen  shroud,  were  operations  committed  always  to  the  olil 
xnatrons  of  the  village,  and  in  which  they  found  a  singular  and  gloomy 
delight. 

'  The  old  w^en  paid  the  Master  their  salutations  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  which  reminded  him  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Macbeth  and  tlie 
witches  on  the  blasted  heath  of  Forres.  He  gave  them  some  money, 
and  recommended  to  them  the  charge  of  the  dead  body  of  their  con- 
^mporary,  an  office  which  they  willmgly  undertook ;  intimating  ^ 
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him  at  the  same  time  that  he  raiut  leave  the  hut,  in  tfrier  that  Aej 

might  begin  their  mournfiil  duties.  Ravenswrood  readilj  agreed  ta 
depart,  onl  j  tarrying  to  recommend  to  them  due  attention  to  the 
body,  and  to  receive  information  where  he  was  to  fiud  the  aexton,iir 
beadle,  who  had  in  charge  the  deserted  church-yard  of  the  Amitagey 
in  order  to  prepare  matters  for  the  reception  of  old  Alice  in  the  place 
of  repose  wliicn  she  had  selected  for  herself. 

< "  Ye'll  no  be  pinched  to  find  out  Johnie  Mortaheiigh/'  aaid  ths 
elder  sybil,  and  still  her  withered  check  bore  a  grialy  emile— ^'  ke 
dwells  near  the  Tod's  hole,  an  hous>e  of  eotertainnaent  where  tbeie 
has  been  niony  a  blithe  birling — for  death  and  drink*draiiiiiig  an 
near  neifshbours  to  ane  anither." 

<  '<  Ay !  and  that's  e'en  true,  cummer,'^  said  the  lame  hag,  pnmiag 
herself  with  a  crutch  which  supported  the  shortness  of  her  len  lc|, 
'*  for  I  mind  when  the  father  of  this  Master  of  Ravenswood  thai  h 
DOW  Standing  before  us,  sticked  young  Blackball  with  hia  whiagcr, 
for  a  wrang  word  said  ower  their  wine,  or  brandy,  or  what  BOt-*ht 
gaed  in  as  light  as  a  lark,  and  he  came  out  with  hia  feet  fbremost  I 
was  at  the  winding  of  the  corpse ;  and  when  the  bluid  igraa  waahad  aC 
be  was  a  bonnie  bouk  of  roan's  body." 

*  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  this  ill-timed  anecdote  haalenad  the 
Master's  purpose  of  quitting  a  company  so  eriKomened  and  so  odiooi* 
Yet»  while  walking  to  the  tree  to  which  his  horse  was  tied,  and  bmj- 
ing  himself  with  adjusting  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  he  could  not  anraid 
bearing,  through  the  hedge  of  the  little  garden,  a 
respecting  himself,  betwixt  the  lame  woman  and  the 
sybil.  The  pair  had  hobbled  into  the  garden  to  gather 
southern-wood,  rue,  and  other  plants  proper  to  be  strewed  upon 
body,  and  burned  by  way  of  fumigation  in  the  chimney  of  the  cottMBi 
The  paralytic  wretch,  ahnost  exhausted  by  the  journey,  waa  1m 
guard  upon  the  corpse,  lest  witches  or  fiends  might  piny  their  apart 
with  it. 

'  The  following  low  croaking  dialogue  was  necessarily  Oferiienidby 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood :— *'  That's  a  fresh  and  full-grown  hass- 
lock,  Annie  Winnie — mony  a  cummer  lang  syne  wad  hae  aocgbt  vm 
better  horse  to  flee  over  hill  and  how,  through  mist  and  mimnliglt, 
and  light  doun  in  the  King  of  Prance*s  cellar." 

^  *'  Ay,  cummer!  but  the  very  de'il  has  turned  as  hard  hoatfed  nav 
as  the  Lord  Keeper,'  and  the  grit  fi>lk  that  hoe  breasta  like  wiria* 
Btane.  They  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit  us  on  the  pinay« 
winkles  for  witches;  and,  if  I  say  my  prayers  backwards  len  timn 
over«  Satan  will  never  gi'e  me  amends  or  them/' 

'  *^  Did  ye  ever  see  the  foul  thief?"  asked  her  neighbour. 

'  **  Na !"  replied  the  other  spokeswoman ;  *'  but  I  trow  I  haa 
dreamed  of  him  niony  a  time,  and  I  think  tl)c  day  will  come  thcj  wfll 
burn  me  for*t.  Hut  ne'er  miud,  cummer)  wc  hae  thia  dollar  of  dba 
Master's,  and  we'll  send  doun  for  bread  and  for  aill,  and 


a  drap  brandy  to  burn,  and  a  wee  pickle  saft  sugar    and  he 
de'il,  or  nae  de'il,  lass,  we'll  hae  a  merry  night  o*t.**  ' 

'  Here  her  leather  ^chops  uttered  a  sort  of  cackUng  ghaady  1m|I^ 
reeembliog,  to  a  ecrtaia  cfegree^  the  cry  <Mf  the!  acreccn-ovL 
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8  is  1  ficank  nan,  and  a  free  banned  inaiit  the  Master,^*  aaid 
IViniiie,  **  and  a  comely  personage --broad  in  the  shotuthera^ 
row  around  the  lungies — be  wad  make  a  bonnie  corp»e— I  wad 
lia^  the  streaking  and  winding  o'  him.'* 
IB  written  pn  bis  brov,  Annie  Winnie,''  returned  the  octoge* 
her  companion,  **  that  hand  of  woman,  pr  of  man  either,  wiU 
;raught  him — deadfdeal  will  never  be  l^id  to  his  back — make 
ir  market  of  iliat,  for  I  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand." 
^ill  it  be  his  lot  to  die  on  the  battle-ground  then,  AiUie  Gourr 
Vill  he  die  by  the  sword  or  the  ba11|  as  his  forbears  hae  dune 
lim  mony  ane  o'  them  ^" 

sk  nae  mair  questions  about  it — hel)  no  be  graced  sae  £eur/^ 
the  sage, 
ken  ye  are  wiser  than  itber  folk,  Ailsie  Gourlay—- Bui  wha 

Bthi8?»' 

ashna  your  thumb  about  that,  Annie  Wioniei*'  answered  the 

^  I  hae  it  frae  a  hand  sure  aneugh.'* 

ut  ye  said  ye  never  saw  the  IbuT  thief,''  reiterated  her  ioquisi* 

npanioii.         ' 

bae  it  frae  as  sure  a  hand,"  said  Ailsie,  **  and  from  them  thai 

lis  fortune  before  the  sark  gaed  o^rer  his  head." 

lark!  I  hear  his  horse's  feet  riding  off,"  said  the  olber;  **  they 

ound  as  if  good  luck  was  wi'  them.'* 

lak  haste,  sirs,"  .cried  the  paralytic  hag  from  the  coitage» 

let  us  do  what.is  o^edfu',  ana  say  wh:it  is  fitting;  for,  if  die 

Mrpse  binna  stragghted,  it  will  girn  and  thrair,  and  that  wiU 

J  best  of  us." '    Vol.  ij.  pp.  227—233. 

se  three  amiable  personages  are  again  iatroduoed  at  the 
I  of  Lucy  Aslitpn. 

lile  the  mourner$  were  busy  ii)  the  vault,  the  three  yillage  haunt 
otwithstanding  the  unwonted  earliness  pf  the  hour,  had  snuned 
rrion  like  vultures,  were  seated  on  the  '*  through-stane,'*  aii4 
d  in  their  wonted  anhallowed  conference. 
>id  not  I  say,"  said  Dame  Gourlay^  **  that  the  braw  bridkl 
[>e  follow^  by  as  braw  a  funeral  ?" 

think,"  answered  Dame  Ayinnie.  **  there's  little  bravery  at  it; 
r  meat  nor  dirink,  and  just  a  wheen  silver  tippences  to  the  poor 
t  was  little  worth  whiJe  to  come  sae  far  road  for  sae  sroa'  profit, 

sae  frail." 

!>ut  wretch  i"  replied  Dame  Qourlay,  *'  can  a*  the  dainties  they 
g;i'e  i^s  be  half  ske  sweet  as  this  hour's  vengeance  ?  There  they 
at'wjere  capering  on  their  prancing  nags  tour  days  since,  and 
re  now  ganging  as.driegh  and  sober  as  ourselis  the  day.  They 
'  glistening  wi'  gowd  and  silver — they^re  now  us  black  as  the 

And  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  that  grudged  when  an  honest  womaa  . 
near  her,  a  taed  may  sit  on  her  co^n  the  day,  and  she  nevair 
ir  when  he  croaks.     And  Lady  Ashton  has  hell -fire  burnins  in 
east  by  this  ^ime;  and  Sir  William    wi    his  gibbets,  andbta 
s,  and  ilia  chains,  kow  Jii^es  be  the  witcheries  of  his  ain  dwaning 
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<"  And  is  it  true  then/'  mumbled  the  paraljrtic  wretch,  ^'diatlh 
bride  was  trailed  out  of  her  bed  and  up  the  chiniley  by  evil  tgim, 
and  that  the  bridegroom's  face  was  wrung  round  ahint  him  ?**^ 

• «  Ye  needna  care  wha  did  it,  or  how  it  wn  done/*  nid  AOm 
Gourley ;  **  but  1 11  uphaud  it  for  nae  sticket  job,  and  that  the  lain 
and  ladies  ken  this  day." 

*  **  And  was  it  true,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  •'  sin  ye  ken  sae  mdk 
about  it,  tliut  the  picture  of  auld  Sir  i\lali.se  Ravcnvwood  camedpfi 
on  the  hi'  fioor.  and  led  out  the  br*wl  before  them  a*?  ' 

***  Na,"  said  Ailsie;  **  but  into  the  ha'  came  the  picture— udl 
ken  weel  how  it  came  there — to  gi'e  them  a  warning  thi't  pride  «cdli 
get  a  fa'.  Bui  tht^re's  as  queer  a  ploy,  cummers,  as  uny  o'  shae,  rluA 
gaun  on  even  now  in  tlie  burial  vault  yonder — ^ye  saw  twal'  i::oania% 
wi'  crape  and  cloke,  gang  down  the  steps  pair  and  pair  ?" 

*  *<  What  should  ail  us  to  see  them  ?''  said  the  one  old  wnman. 

***  I  counted  them,"  said  the  other,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  penn 
to  whom  the  spectacle  had  afforded  too  much  interest  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference. 

«•<  But  ye  did  not  see,"  said  Ailsie,  exulting  in  her  superior  obiM- 
▼ation,  **  that  there's  a  thirteenth  amang  them  that  they  sen  natmiaf 
about;  and,  if  auld  freets  say  true,  there^s  anc  o*  that  couipany  tfaAfi 
no  be  Lmg  for  this  world.  But  come  awa,  cummers:  if  ire  bide  here^ 
I'se  warrant  we  get  the  wyte  o'  whatever  ill  comes  of  it,  and  that  gude 
will  come  of  it  nane  o'  them  need  ever  think  to  sec." 

*  And  thus,  croaking  like  the  ravens  when  they  anticipate  pestilcncib 
the  ill-boding  sybils  withdrew  from  the  church  yard.'  Vol.  iii.liS- 
116. 

The  Second  Tale  is  entitled,  <  A  liOgend  of  Montrose.*    h 
relates  to  the  civil  commotions  which  took  place  in  fikotlioJ, 
during  the  time  that  the  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  Ibe 
£nglii*h  Parliament   was  still  un.ler  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
on  the  Convention  of  Estates  having  resolved  to  send  an  aaxi- 
liary  army  into   England  to  take  part  against   the   RojaiiUi 
We  waive  entering  into  the  Author*s  preliuiioary  obsfervalioss 
on  the  history  of  that   period ;  they  are  substantially  eomd 
The  Tale  itself  will  not  udmit  of  analysis,  as  the  greater  part  of  il 
is  occupied  with  the  development  of  two  or  three  strikioj^ 
ties  of  the  wild  Highland  character,  and  of  that  of  a  loqui 
self-conceited,  thorough-paced  soldier  of  fortune.  Captain  Du- 
gald  Dalgetty.     The   chief  interest  arises  from  the  bustle  of 
vrarlike  preparation,  and  the  details  of  an  actus!  confliot  which 
terminated  fatally  for  the  Campbells.    There  is  of  course  a 
heroine,  whose  unknown  birth  adds  to  tlie  Tale  a  cireumsUaoe 
of  mystery,  and  to  whose  powers  of  song  the  reader  is  indebted 
for    the    introduction   of   two  or  three  beautiful   little  pooms 
In  one  of  the  prominent  Ilighhmd  characters,  the  attribaia  of 
second  sight  ih  de^cribod  w  ith  all  the  eilcct  which  the  Author 
knows  so  well  how  to  impart  to  the  supernatural,  without seaaiag 
ifo  exact  tco  much  from  the  reader's  credulity.    Theportiail^ 
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Montrose  himself,  as  well  as  that  of  Ar^yle,  is  sketched  with 
Iii6e  disv  I'imination,  ami  wo,  apprehc^iu),  historical  accur«cy. 

The  most  saikint^  scene  in  the  Tale  is  that  in  which  Du^ald 
DalgPttYy  who  is  sent  from  (he  army  of  Montrose  with  a  flai;^  of 
truce  to  Inverara  castle,  finds  himself  committed  to  a  di^igeoD 

a  prisoner. 


*  The  Captain  finding  himself  deprived  of  light,  in  the  manner  we 
liave  descrihed,  and  placed  in  u  very  uncertain  situation,  proceeded 
CO  descend  the  narrow  and  hroken  stair  with  all  the  caiition  in  his 
power,  hoping  that  he  might  find  ut  the  bottom  some  place  to  repose 
mmself.  But  with  all  his  care  he  could  not  finally  avoid  making  a 
fhlse  step,  which  brought  him  down  the  four  or  live  last  ste})8  too 
hastily  to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  'At  the  bottom  he  stumbled  over 
a  bundic  of  something  sofl  which  stirred  and  uttered  a  groan.  80  de- 
ranging the  Captain's  vlescent,  that  he  floundered  forward,  and  finally 
fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  of  a  damp  and  stone-paved 
dangcon. 

'  When  Dalgctty  had  recovered^  his  first  demand  was  to  know  over 
whom  he  had  scumbled. 

*  **  He  was  a  man  a  month  since,"  answered  a  hollow  and  brokeD 
▼oice. 

•  ***  And  what  is  he  now,  then,*'  said  Dalgetty,  **  that  he  thinks  it 
fitting  to  lie  upon  the  lowest  step  o\*  the  stairs,  and  clew'd  up  like  a 
horchm,  that  honourable  cavaliers,  who  chance  to  be  in  trouble,  may 
break  their  noses  over  him?" 

«**  What  is  he  now?"  replied  the  same  voice;  "  He  is  a  wretched 
trunk,  from  which  the  boughs  have  one  by  one  been  lopped  away,  and 
which  cares  little  how  soon  it  is  torn  up  and  hewed  into  billets  for  the- 
furnace." 

<  »i  Friend,''  said  Dalgetty,  **  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  but  patienza,^ 
as  the  Spaniard  says.  If  you  had  but  been  as  quiet  as  a  log,  as  you 
call  yourself,  I  should  have  saved  some  excoriations  on  my  hands  find 
knees  " 

*  *'  You  are  a  soldier."  replied  his  fellow  prisoner ;  **  do  you  com- 
plain on  account  of  a  fall  for  which  a  boy  would  not  bemoan  him- 
uelfr'' 

*  "  A  soldier?"  said  the  Captain;  "  and  how  do  you  know,  in  this 
cursed  dark  cavern,  that  I  am  a  soldier  ?" 

*  •*  I  heard  your  armour  clash  as  you  fell,"  replied  the  pri8oner« 
**  and  now  I  see  it  glimmer.  When  you  have  remained  as  long  at 
I  in  this  darkness,  your  eyes  will  distinguish  the  smalleat  eft  that 
crawls  on  the  floor." 

«  ♦*  I  had  rather  the  devil  picked  them  out!"  said  Dalgetty;  '*  if 
this  be  -the  91SC,  I  shall  wish  for  a  short  turn  of  the  rope,  a  soldier*! 
prayer,  and  a  leap  from  a  ladder.  But  what  sort  of  provant  have  you 
got  here — what  food,  I  mean,  brother  in  affliction  ?" 

*  "Bread  and  water  once  a  day,"  replied  the  voice. 

'  *^  Prithee*  friend,  let  me  taste  your  loaf,"  said  Dalgetty;  *'  Ihopa 
we  shall  play  good  comrades  while  we  dwell  together  in  this  aborotf 
oablepit/' 
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* "  The  loaf  and  jar  of  water,''  answered  the  other  prUofter,  << 
in  the  corner,  two  steps  to  your  right  hand.    Take  them,  and  vri- 
come.     With  earthly  food  I  nave  well  nigh  done.  *^ 

*  Dalgettv  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but  groping  out  dis 

Erovisiuns,  began  to  munch  at  the  stale  black  oaten  loaf  with  at  nocb 
eartiness  as  we  have  seen  him  play  his  part  at  better  viands. 

*  <<  This  bread,"  !ie  said,  muttering  with  his  mouth  full  at  the  nOB 
time,  **  is  not  very  savoury ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  much  wone  thiD 
that  which  we  ate  at  the  famous  leaguer  at  Werben,  where  the  vab* 
reus  Gustavus  foiled  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  celebrated  Tilly,  that  tnr  I 
rible  old  hero,  who  had  driven  two  kings  out  of  the  field-^namdn  ' 
Ferdinand  of  Bohemia,  and  Christian  of  Denmark.  —And  anent  tkl  I 
water,  which  is  none  of  the  most  sweet,  I  drink  in  the  same  to  jov 
speedy  deliverance,  comrade,  not  forgetting  mine  own,  and  defou^f 
wishing  it  were  Rhenish  wine,  or  humming  Lubeck  beer,  at  the  leatt, 
were  it  but  in  honour  of  the  pledge." 

*  While  Dalgetty  ran  on  in  this  way,  his  teeth  kept  time  widi  Ik 
tongue,  and  he  speedily  finished  the  provisions  which  the  benevoleooc 
or  indifference  of  his  companion  in  misfortune  had  abandoned  to  hii 
Voracity.  When  this  task  was  accomplished,  he  wrapp9d  hinHdf  in 
his  cloak,  and  seating  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  dungeon  in  whicb  fi 
could  obtain  a  support  on  each  side,  (for  he  had  always  been  an  ads 
mirer  of  elbow-chairs,  he  remarked,  even  from  his  youth  upiriirdy) 
be  began  to  question  his  fellow-captive. 

* "  Mine  honest  friend/'  said  he,  **  you  and  I  being  copmdes  it 
bed  and  board,  should  be  better  acquainted.  I  am  Dugald  Dalffettf 
of  Drumthwacket,  and  so  forth.  Major  in  a  regiment  ofloyal  Inshsii 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  a  High  and  mighty  Lord,  James  Eari  tf 
Montrose — Pray  what  mav  your  name  be  i** 

* "  It  will  avail  you  little  to  know,"  replied  his  more  taciturn 
panion. 

*  '*  Let  me  judge  of  that  matter,"  answered  the  soldier. 
***  Well,  then — Ranald  Mac  Eagh  is  my  name^that  1%  9aDl|U 

Son  of  the  Mist."  ' 

*  '*  Son  of  the  Mist !''  ejaculated  DalgeUy.  *'  Son  of  after  dark- 
ness, say  L  But  Rnnuld,  since  that  is  your  name,  how  came  you  ia 
possession  of  the  provost's  court  of  guard  .^  what  the  devil  bromht 
you  here,  that  is  to  say  ?" 

'  **  My  misfortunes  and  my  crimes." 

*  *  '   *  *  •  • 

*  **  I  presume,  Ranald,"  continued  Dalgetty^  '*  that  the  three  prattf 
fellows  whom  1  saw  yonder  in  rhe  market-place,  strung  up  by  dio  . 
head  like  rizzerM  haddocks,  claimed  some  interest  in  you  r" 

*  There  was  a  brief  pause  ere  the  Highlander  replied,  in  a  tgne  of 
strong  emotion, — •*  Tney  were  my  sons,  Strang^ — ^they  were  nj 
sons !.— blood  of  my  blood — bone  of  my  bone ! — fleet  of  foot— unerrmf 
in  aim — unvanquished  by  foemcn  till  the  sons  of  Diarmid  overcame 
them  by  numbers!  \vhy  do  1  wish  to  survive  them?  The  old  tnmk 
wili  lobS  feel  the  rending  up  of  its  roots,  than  it  has  felt  the  lopping 
off  of  its  graceful  Loughs.  But  Kenneth  must  be  trained  to  reven^ 
— the  young  eagle  must  learn  from  Uie  old  how  to  stoop  oil  hia  tioi^ 
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will  purchftse  for  his  sake  my  life  and  my  freedom,  by  discovering 
fxj  secret  to  the  Knight  of  Ardenvohr.^ 

«««  You  may  attain  your  end  more  easily/'  said  a  third  voic 
DiDgling  in  the  conference,  **  by  entrusting  it  to  me.'' 

^' All  Highlanders  are  superstitious.  '^  The  Enemy  of  Mankind  ia 
unong  us !"  said  Ranald  Mac  Eagh,  springing  to  his  feet  His  chains 
Mattered  as  he  rose,  while  he  drew  nimself  as  far  as  they  per.nitied 
from  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed.  His  fear  in 
lome  degree  communicated  itself  to  Captain  DaJgetty»  who  began  to 
repeat,  in  a  sort  of  polyglott  gibberish,  all  the  exorcisms  he  had  ever 
heard  of»  without  being  able  to  remember  more  than  a  word  or  two  of 
eecb. 

*  **  /n  nomine  dominiy  as  we  said  at  Mareschal  College— ^n^Mnma 
wutdre  di  diost  as  the  Spaniard  has  it — alle  guten  geUter  loben  den 
Herrn^  saith*  the  blessed  Psalmist,  in  Doctor  Luther's  translation  " 

**'  A  truce  with  your  exorcisms,"  said  the  voice  they  had  heard 
before ;  **  though  I  come  strangely  among  you,  1  aoi  mortal  like  your- 
selves, and  my  assistance  may  avail  you  in  your  present  streiglit,  if 
you  are  not  too  proud  to  be  counselled." 

'  *  While  the  stranger  thns  spoke,  he  withdrew  the  shade  of  a  dark 
hmtern,  bv  whose  feeble  light  Dalgetty  could  oi\iy  discern  that  the 
speaker  who  had  thus  mysteriously  united  himself  to  their  company, 
and  mixed  in  their  conversation,  was  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  livery 
cloak  of  the  Marquis.  His  first  glance  was  to  his  feet,  but  he  saw 
neither  the  cloven  toot  which  Scottish  legends  assign  to  the  foul  fiend, 
Bpr  the  horseV  hoof  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  Germany.  His 
Cfst  enquiry  was,  how  the  stranj^rer  had  come  among  them  ? 

««  "For,"  said  he,  "  the  creak  of  these  rusty  bars  would  have  been 
beard  had  the  door  been  made  patent;  and  if  you  passed  through  the 
key  hole,  truly,  sir,  put  what  face  you  will  on  it,  you  ar6  not  fit  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  living  men/' 

*  "  I  reserve  ray  secret,"  answered  the  stranger,  **  until  you  shall 
merit  the  discovery  by  communicating  to  me  some  of  yours.  It  may' 
be  that  I  shall  be  moved  to  let  you  out  where  I  myself  came  in." 

'  '*  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Captain  Dalgetty,''  said  Mur- 
doch Campbell,  **  and  cannot  be  ignorant  of  our  old  Scotch  proverb 
gi/'gnff  which  goes  through  all  nations  and  all  services.'' 

•  •*  Then  I  should  know  something  of  it,"  said  Dalgetty,  **  for, 
except  the  Turks,  tliere  are  few  powers  in  Europe  whom  I  have  not 
'served,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  taking  a  turn  either  with 
Bethlem  Gabor,  or  witti  the  Janizaries.'' 

*  '*  A  man  of  your  experience  and  unprejudiced  ideas,  then,  will 
understand  me  at  once,"  said  Murdoch,  **  when  I  say,  I  mean  that 
your  freedom  shall  depend  on  your  true  and  upright  answer  to  a  few 
trifling  questions  respecting  th<^  gentlemen  you  have  left;  their  state 
of  preparation ;  the  number  of  their  men,  and  nature  of  their  appoint- 
meuts ;  and  as  much  as  you  chance  to  know  about  their  plan  of  ope- 


rations." 


-  **  Just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity/'  Btid  Dalgetty,  <<  and  without  any 
finrther  purpose  ?" 
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*  <<  Surely ;  and  blank  patsports  ready  to  be  signed.  I  will  attcnl 
you  there,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  instantly/' 

**  It  were  too  much  honour  for  the  like  of  mct*  said  Dalgettor  ( 
<(  your  lordship  shall  remain  under  charge  of  mine  honest  friend  ns* 
nald  Mac  Eagh  ;  therefore,  prithee  let  me  drag  you  witbfn  reach  of 
his  chain-— Honest  Ranald,  you  sec  how  matters  stand  with'  us.  I 
shall  find  the  means,  I  doubt  not,  of  setting  you  at  freedom.  Mesa 
time  do  as  you  sec  me  do ;  clap  your  hand  thus  on  the  weasand  of  thir 
high  and  mighty  prince,  under  his  ruff,  and  if  he  o£Rsr  to  struma  or 
cry  out,  fail  not,  my  worthy  Kana>d,  to  squceae  doughtily ;  ana  V  k 
be  ad  deliquium^  Ranald,  that  is,  till  he  swoon,  there  is  no  grqot  nst* 
ter,  seeing  he  designed  your  gullet  and  mine  to  slill  harder  naage.*' 

*  **  If  he  offer  at  speech  or  struggle,'*  said  Ranald,  ^  he  diea  kj 
my  hand.'' 

<  "  That  is  right,  Ranald— yery  spirited-— a  thorough-going  GmbI 
that  understands  a  hint  is  worth  a  million.''  '    pp.  loS— 109» 

These  must  suffice  for  extracts,  and  the  length  to  which  th0  ftr- 
ticle  has  extended,  warns  us  to  decline  putting  the  patience  af 
our  readers  to  the  test  of  any  further  comment.  We  bad  iotced* 
ed  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  mora!  tendency,  as  well  at  the 
literary  merits  of  these  productions,  but  there  lie  before  us  aa 
many  works  of  fiction  and  no  fiction,  that  we  shall  be  at  no  loas 
for  future  opportunities  to  resume  the  discussion. 

Art.  III.  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dori^  and  its  Rejection  of 
Errors :  with  the  History  of  Events  which  made  Way  for  that  6jBod^ 
as  published  by  the  Authority  of  the  States-General ;  and  the  Do* 
cuments  confirming  its  Decisions.  Translated  from  the  Li^Bk  wiA 
Notes,  Remarks,  and  References.  By  Thomas  Scott,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  Aston  Sandtbrd,  Bucks.    8vo.    pp.  185*    F^ice  Gs.    181& 

Tiy  ERE  the  history  of  religious  intolerance  fairly  writtai 
^^  and  the  causes  to  which  the  most  disastrous  and  e&lcn^ 
aive  injuries  that  Christianity  haa  ever  receired,  impartinllT  re* 
corded,  it  would  be  found  that  synods  and  cooncila  have  been 
amon^  the  most  fruiiiul  sources  of  mischief.  Whether  andent 
or  modern,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  general  or  partlcnlar^ 
Popish  or  Protestant,  they  haye  ever  proved  admirable  anad- 
liaries  to  the  powers  of  darkness  in  their  attempt  to  divide  and 
afflict  mankind.  That  the  truth  of  the  Gos|iel  haa  not  reoeifed 
any  addition  either  to  the  foice  of  its  evidence  or  to- the  npeight 
of  its  moral  recommendations,  from  the  decreet^  and  creed%  end 
confessions  ordained  and  published  by  ecclesiastical  naafmhlirr^ 
requires  no  proof  beyond  the  mere  recital  of  their  acts  and  the 
perusal  of  their  history.  These  must  satisfy  every  impartial 
person  who  ^Ives  them  his  sliglitest  attention,  that  K  niMt 
have  been  by  other  means  that  rclicTious  truth  and  religions 
liberty  huve  been  preserved  iu  the  world.    The  patioasgdi  thl^ 
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^  vott  must  know  the  Marquis  well,  or  rather  you  must  be  the  Mar-' 
quis  himself.    Lord  of  Argyle,"  he  added,  throwing  himself  suddenly 
'  on  the  disguised  nobleman,  **  I  arr($st  you  in  the  name  of  King  Charles 
as  a  traitor.    If  you  venture  to  call  for  assistance,  1  will  wrench  round 
your  neck." 

*  The  attack  which  Dalgetty  made  upon  Argyle's  person  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  he  easily  prostrated  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon,  and  held  him  down  with  one  hand,  while  his  rights 
grasping  the  Marquis's  throat,  was  ready  to  strangle  him  on  the  slight-* 
est  attempt  to  call  for  assistance. 

'  •*  Lord  of  Argyle,"  he  said,  "  it  is  now  my  turn  to  lay  down  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  If  you  list  to  shew  me  the  private  way  by 
which  you  entered  the  dungeon,  you  shall  escape,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing my  iocum  tenenst  as  we  said  at  the  Mareschal  College,  until  your 
warder  visits  his  prisoners. «  But  if  not,  I  will  first  strangle  you — I 
learned  the  art  from  a  Polonian  heyduck,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the 
Ottoman  seraglio^-and  then  seek  out  a  mode  of  retreat.'' 

*  **  Villain  I  you  would  not  murder  me  for  my  kindness/'  murmured 
Argyle. 

*  *'  Not  for  your  kindness,  my  lord,"  replied  Dalgetty  ;  *«  but  firsts 
to  teach  your  lordship  the  jus  gentium  towards  cavaliers  who  come  to 
you  under  safe  conduct ;  and  secondly,  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of 

Proposing  dishonourable  terms  to  any  worthy  soldado^  in  order  to  tempt 
im  to  become  false  to  his  standard  during  the  term  of  his  service." 

*  •*  Spare  my  life,"  said  Argyle,  **  and  1  will  do  as  you  require." 
'  Dalgetty  maintained  his  gripe  upon  the  Marquis's  throat,  com^ 

pressing  it  a  little  while  he  asked  questions,  and  relaxing  it  so  far  at 
to  give  nim  the  power  of  answering  them. 

*  **  Where  is  the  secret  door  into  the  dungeon  ?"  he  demanded. 

*  **  Hold  up  the  lantern  to  the  corner  on  your  right  hand,  you  will 
discern  the  iron  which  covers  the  spring,''^  replied  the  Marquis. 

*  •<  So  far  so  good — Where  does  the  passage  lead  to  ?" 

<  «^  To  ray  private  apartment  behind  the  tapestry,"  answered  the 
prostrate  nobleman. 

»       €  tt  From  thence  how  shall  I  reach  the  gate-way?" 

<  **  Through  the  grand  gallery,  the  anti-room,  the  lackey's  wait- 
ing-hall, the  grand  guard-room."— 

*  **  All  crowded  with  soldiers,  factionaries,  and  attendants  ? that 

will  never  do  for  mc»  my  lord  ; — have  you  no  secret  passage  to  the 
gate,  as  you  have  to  your  dungeons  ?  I  have  seen  such  m  Germany.  *■ 

*  **  There  is  a  passage  through  the  chapel,"  said  the  Marquis^ 
<'  opening  from  my  apartment." 

*  **  And  what  is  the  pass-word  ar  the  gate  ?" 

*  "  The  sword  of  Levi,"  replied  the  Marquis ;  **  but  if  you  will 
receive  my  pledge  of  honour,  I  will  go  with  you,  escort  you  througli 
every  quara,  and  set  you  at  full  libe/ty  with  a  passport." 

<  "  1  might  trust  you,  my  lord,  were  your  throat  not  already  black 
with  the  gr^^sp  of  my  fingers ; — as  it  is,  Seso  los  manos  a  usttdy  as  the 
Spaniard  sayj?.  Yet  you  may  grant  me  a  passport ;— are  there  writ- 
ing materials  in  your  apartment." 
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<  <(  Surely ;  and  blank  passports  ready  to  be  signed.  I  Wtt  altcni 
you  there,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  instantly/' 

"  It  were  too  much  honour  for  the  like  of  niie»*'  said  Dalgettf  | 
<<  your  lordship  shall  remain  under  charge  of  mine  honest  irieiid  Ba* 
nald  Mac  Eagn  ;  therefore,  prithee  let  rae  drag  you  withfn  retch  of 
his  chain-— Honest  Ranald,  you  see  how  matters  stand  with'  us.  I 
shall  find  the  means,  I  doubt  not,  of  setting  you  at  freedom.  Men 
time  do  as  you  see  me  do ;  clap  your  hand  thus  on  the  weasMid  of  tUr 
high  and  mighty  prince,  under  his  ruff,  and  if  he  ofier  to  utrugA  ar 
cry  out,  fail  not,  my  worthy  Kanahl,  to  squceie  doughtily ;  ana  if  it 
be  ad  deliquiutn^  Rimald,  that  is,  till  he  swoon,  there  is  no  grqal  mil- 
ter, seeing  he  designed  your  gullet  and  mine  to  still  harder  oaaae." 

*  «<  If  he  offer  at  speech  or  struggle,'*  said  Ranald,  ^  he  duel  bf 
my  hand." 

*  **  That  is  right,  Ranald— very  spirited— a  thorough-going  tnmi 
that  understands  a  hint  is  worth  a  million."  '    pp.  100— 109* 

These  must  suffice  for  extracts,  and  the  length  to  whidi  th0  pr- 
ticlehas  extended,  warns  us  to  decline  putting  the  paAicnoe  rf 
our  readers  to  the  test  of  any  further  comment.  We  md  intead* 
ed  to  ofler  a  few  remarks  on  the  moral  tendency,  as  well  aa  tht 
literary  merits  of  these  productions,  but  there  lie  before  va 
many  works  of  fiction  and  no  fiction,  that  we  shall  be  at  ao 
for  future  opportunities  to  resume  the  discussion. 

Art.  III.  The  Articles  of  the  Sipiod  of  Dorf^  and  iu  Rejection  of 
Errors:  with  the  History  of  Events  which  made  Way  for  that  Sjaod^ 
as  published  by  the  Authority  of  the  States-General ;  uid  the  Do- 
cuments confirming  its  Decisions.  Translated  from  the  LatiiL  wkk 
Notes,  Remarks,  and  References.  By  Thomas  Scott,  A.M.,  itaeior 
of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks.    8vo.    pp.  185.    Price  6i.    1818^ 

'¥X/'ERE  the  history  of  religious  intolerance  fairly  wrHtai 
^*  and  the  causes  to  which  tbe  most  disastrotia  and  eaMh 
aire  injuries  that  Christianity  has  ever  received,  Impartiallj  ^ 
corded,  it  would  be  found  that  synods  and  councils  liaTe  beei 
among  the  most  fruiitul  sources  of  mischief.  Whether  aadeet 
or  modern,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  general  or  partkidari 
Popish  or  Protestant,  they  have  ever  proved  admirable  amd* 
liaries  to  the  powers  of  darkness  in  their  attempt  to  divide  and 
afflict  mankind.  That  the  truth  of  the  Gosfiel  has  not  neeited 
any  addition  either  to  tbe  foice  of  its  evidence  or  to- the  iwigbt 
of  its  moral  recommendations,  from  the  decreea,  and  creeds^  aid 
confessions  ordained  and  published  by  (ecclesiastical  nwcmMlB^, 
requires  no  proof  beyond  the  mere  recital  of  their  acta  and  the 
perusal  of  their  history.  These  must  satisfy  every  fanpttlial 
person  who  gives  them  his  slig^itest  attention,  that  h  mMl 
have  been  by  other  means  that  reliffious  truth  and  religioea 
liberty  huve  been  preserved  iu  the  world.    The  patronagai  llli 
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iatk^tifices,  the  ambition,  the  turbulence,  the/\TraDglings  and  cod« 
tentibns,  the  uucbaritableness  and  rigour,  the  censures  and  ana-^ 
tbenias,  i^hich  the  history  of  councils  and  convocations  exhibits, 
SaVour  not  at  all  of  tlie  spirit  by  which  Christianity  is  to  be  pu- 
rified of  the  corruptions  which  may  blend  with  its  profession 
6nd  its  institutes,  and  by  th6  force  of  which  it  is  to  be  perpe- 
tuated. And  as  to  the  setttino^  of  theological  questions  by  a  sy- 
nod, it  is  the  most  hopeless  of  all  projects  that  could  be  pro* 
posed  for  such  a  purpose.  Controversies  have  ori/^inated  and 
have  bc!eD~ multiplied  to  an  extent  that  defies  calculation,  by  the 
debates  and  decrees  of  ecc1o«siustical  ossembliesi  Nothing  can 
be  assumed  as  a  more  promising  symptora  for  the  peace  ojf  reli'- 
gious  mep,  and  the  tranquillity  of  neiions,  so  far  as  diversity 
of  sentiment  on  questions  of  divinity  is  matter  of  consideration, 
than  th^  ^ntii'e  desuetude  of  these  asseinblies.  The  history  of 
Ecclesiastical  councils  it  would  not  perhaps  be  desirable  to  as-* 
•igo  to  complete  forgelfulness  ;  it  might  rather  seem  to  be  ad- 
visable, in  the  present  stale  of  religion,  that  somewhat  more  of 
the  public  attention  should  be  given  to  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceecuBgs.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  full  operation  the 
safeguards  which  are  provided  against  religious  usurpation  ia 
the  recognised  rights  aod  liberties  of  Christians. 

The  Syhod  of  Dort,  our  readers  are  aware,  was  assembly 
ill  the  early  part  6f  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  religious  controversies  which  then  prevailed  ia' 
the  Lfow  Countries.  To  give  even  an  abridged  account  of  its 
]>roceedings,  would  occiipy  a  greater  numbor  of  our  pages  than 
we  should  be  justified  in  devoting  to  any  one  subject.  The 
doctrinal  opinions  of  its  meiqjii^rs,  are  to  us  of  no  more  couse* 
quence,  than  the  opinions  of  the  same  uupibcr  of  individuals  in 
imr  own  country  at  the  present  moment,  on  the  same  points ; 
but  their  proceedings  in  proscribing  their  opponents,  and  pur- 
euiog  them  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  state, 
excite  our  utmost  abhorrence  against  them,  in  common  with 
(hose  of  all  other  supporters  of  intolerant  measures.  We  should 
find  no  relief  to  the  painful  feelings  with  which  we  re;:^rd  those 
pleasures,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  doctrines  thus  patro- 
liiaedy  were  articles  of  oar  own  faith.  In  sucti  a  connexion  thejr 
tease  to  challenge  that  attention  which  under  other  circumstances 
we  should  be  ready  to  give  them  ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be,  in 
te&rence  to  all  such  cases,  our  principal  duty,  to  expose  and 
censure  the  assumption  and  the  exercise  of  a  judging  and  puni- 
fivse  authority  in  the  hands  of  religionists.  The  reli^jiuus  articles 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  translated  from  the  Acta  tSynodi  NatU' 
amdU  M^iTtdrechtif  we  shj.ll  not  therefore  examine  ;  but  as  he 
has,  in  some  of  the  appended  Remarks,  introduced  certain 
Vol.  XU.  N.  S.  20 
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questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  \vbich  affect  ibeeroential  liberties 
of  religious  profession,  it  is  to  these  we  shall  confine  our  notioey 
^ith  the  view  of  furnishing  an  antidote  agsdnst  what  we  m'liit 
characterize  as  their  noxious  tendency. 

Were  our  opinion  of  books  to  be  governed  by  the  reipeet 
which  we  entertain  for  ttie  authors  of  them,  the  present  vo- 
lume would  possess  no  common  claim  to  our  moat  faTonnlib 
iudgement ;  the  name  in  the  title-page  would  at  once  supeneik 
inquiry  into  its  merits,  and  the  expression  of  our  seatimeBli 
on  its  contents.  The  character  and  the  services  of  Mr.  SeoCt 
lose  nothing  of  their  value  by  being  referred  to  our  eatiinatioB: 
the  former  we  hold  in  high  veneration,  and  the  latter  we  oaD* 
not  consider  otherwise  than  as  having  been  eminently  uaeM 
in  the  support  of  truth  and  piety.  It  is  however  with  bui  Book 
that  our  present  business  lies.  Of  this,  it  would  bmire  given 
us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  in  those  terms  of  catk' 
mendation  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  rdfii^- 
ence  to  the  former  productions  of  the  venerable  Author.  Oar 
prai^,  however,  must  in  the  present  instance  be  generally  with- 
oeld,  since  neither  the  nature  nor  the  execution  of  the  Vbluie 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  would  justify  our  giving  it  our 
recommendation,  as  a  work  either  necessary  or  useful. 

This  publication  is  but  little  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
folemn  protest  against  all  the  means  and  occasions  of  ddbaraig 
and  corrupting  the  institutes  of  Christ ;  a  kind  of  losthiBMM 
which  we  confess  we  should  be  glad  to  seie  issuing  from  die 
hands  of  a  Christian  Minister  in  almost  the  very  act  of  CMi- 
eluding  the  duties  of  such  an  oflSce.  And  tliis  perhaps  we 
might  have  received,  but  for  the  influence  which  the  sepuur' es- 
tablishment, witliin  the  pale  of  which  he  has  so  long  mihisttfed, 
has  successfully  employed,  to  induce  in  him  an  oversiglit  cf  er- 
rors and  corruptions,  which  with  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  detect,  and  the  detection  of  which  oould 
be  accompanied  only  by  the^  absolute  renunciation  ot  them. 
There  are  many  passages  in  t|(e  work  before  us,  which  confirm  us 
in  the  opinion  that  men  bound  by  the  chains  of  secular  instila- 
tions  of  religion ,  and^  linked  by  oaths  and  office  to  a  national 
cstablishnunt  of  Christianity,  are  the  most  unfit  persons  in  the 
world  to  write  and  publish  on  subjects  which  regard  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Christian  men.  Their  eye  is  not  single,  and 
their  wliolo  bodj  therefore  cannot  be  full  of  light. 

In  ilio  Introduction  which  Mr.  Scott  has  prefixed  to  the 
*  Prf*tiice  aUdre«?ed  to  the  rcrormed  Churches,*  in  which  the  lue 
and  pro^r»:s8  ot  those  Controversies  in  Belgium,  for  tlie  removal 
of  which  tin*  fc>ynod  ofDortwas  convened,  are  related,  be  re- 
marks, that  no  history  can  be  attested  us  iiuthentic,  in  a  more 
s<iU:>iactory  anduuexceptioaabic  manner,  it  being  drawn  up  and 
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j^bliisbed  by  the  authority  and  'with  the  sanction  of  the  States 
General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Sy- 
nod itself;  and  ihat  in  every  part  of  it,  the  ActSy  or  public 
records  in  which  the  events  were  registered,  are  reierred 
to  with  the  exact  date  of  each  transaction^.  He  complains,  that 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  a  sober  and  unbiassed  judgenaent, 
the  unauthenticated  histories  of  the  Remonstrants  concerning  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  have  almost  exclusively  been  noticed  and  credit- 
ed by  posterity,  especially  in  this  country,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
authentic  records.  Now,  we  confess  that  the  circumstances 
iriiich  are  here  mentioned  as  vouchers  for  the  purity  and  unim- 
peachable authority  of  the  history,  would  not  induce  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  unexceptionable.  It  is  an  ex-parte  history,  and  the 
reader's  suspicion  cisrtainly  cannot  belaid  asleep  by  the  facts  which 
are  connected  with  its  original  publication.  An  edict  issued  by  the 
States  General,  strictly  prohibited  the  printing  or  the  vending  of 
any  other  account  in  Latin,  Dutch,  or  French,  in  the  federated 
provinces,  during  seven  years,  without  a  special  licence  for  that 
purpose.  This  measure,  which  Mr.  Scott  remarks  ^  was  impolitfo, 
^  if  not  unjustifiable,'  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  gain  our  uuhesi- 
tatinc^  confidence  to  the  exclusive  account ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Patrons  of  the  Synod 
Were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  party  condemned  by  its  dedrees^ 
Motion  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  unnecessary  in  perilling 
a  history  compiled  under  their  sanction.  As  Protestant  Disaent^ 
ers,  we  should  not  consent  that  an  account  of  the  Hampton 
Court  conference,  published  with  the  sanction  of  royal  and  of  epis- 
copal names,  should  be  assumed  as  an  unexceptionable  history 
of  ihat  transaction  :  it  would  evidently  be  unfeir  to  estimate  tba 
claims  of  the  Puritans  and  to  judge  of  their  proceedings  by  such 
a  standard.  There  is  therefore  strong  ground  on  which  to  de- 
mur to  the  correctness  and  fulness  of  the  account  republished  by 
Sir.  Scott,  and  our  objections  to  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  and 
authentic  narrative,  are  not  removed  by  the  perusal  of  it. 

Speaking  qf  the  Confessions  and  Catechisms  of  the  Belgie 
Churches,  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  that  the  appeal  of  the  Contra-Re- 
monstrants  is  constantly  made  to  those  articles;  *  not  under  the 
^  disadvantage  in  which  some  of  us  in  England  appeal  to  tlie 
*  Articles  of  our  established  church,  while  our  opponents,  with  a 
^  degree  of  plausibility,  interpret  them  in  a  drSerent  meaning.* 
This  sentence  may  at  once  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  delusion 
into  which  some  good  men  can  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn, 
and  of  the  useless  and  pernicious  effects  which  spring  from  sub- 
scription to  the  formularies  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  whole  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, do,  we  think,  appeal  with  singular  disadvantage  to  the  Li- 
turgy and  Catechbm  of  that  Church.    Doctrines  vrhioh  they  da 
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Dot  believe,  arc  certainly  as  clearly  defined  in  those  doeameiitfl/at 
any  of  the  articles  of  religion  in  the  Confession  and  Catediisn' 
of  the  Bel^ic  Cliurches  can  be.  There  is  not,  we  ventare  to  as* 
suDfie,  a  single  person  capable  of  asecrtaininj^  the  sense  of  any 
set  of  words  wlnitever^  and  without  prejudice,  who  would  not 
consider  the  Liturgy  and  Catecliism  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
as  exhibitins:  a  doctrine  which  Mr.  Scott  renoufices  as  neither  troe 
nor  safe,  but  as  destructive  as  it  is  unscripturak  Is  it  posaibb 
for  any  doctrhic  to  be  more  precisely  defined  in  the  Belgio  or  in 
any  other  Catechism,  than  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Re- 
generation is  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  No 
appeal  was  ever  more  correct  than  tlie  appeal  of  Mr.  Scott*i 
*  opponents'  to  those  Formularies,  when  they  cite  them^  and  urge 
their  authority,  in  support  of  the  tenet  which  they  teach,  that  tint 
Baptism  of  their  church  is  identical  with  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  baptised  person.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  doet 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  Biibacribes 
to  its  Formularies,  its  Liturgy,  and  its  Catechism,  the  Bdgic 
standards  of  divinity  might  have  been  subscribed  by  any  andby 
every  class  of  Theologiani?.  That  men  who  can  and  who  do 
actually  denounce  Baptismal  regeneration,  as  a  doctrine  irrational 
and  unscriptural,  an  impious  and  fatal  error,  should  hold  office  in 
a  church  which  demands  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  ministry 
within  its  pale,  subscription  to  this  doctrine,  is  as  much  adapted 
to  (excite  in  our  minds  unfeigned  sui*priso,  as  it  can  be  that  other 
ministers  in  other  churches  should  retain  situations  at  thdr  altar% 
under  the  imposition  of  the  articles  of  a  creed  in  which  they  do* 
not  believe.  In  the  present  case,  the  non  "importance  or  trivial 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  ainoe  in 
the  view  of  the  Evangelical  subscribers  to  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Grace  iaan  error 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  pregnant  with  destructioiL  If 
the  tenet  which  a  minister  is  required  to  subscribe  with  unfieigned 
assent  to  its  truth,  be  one  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  it 
can  be  only  by  a  compromise  of  integrity  that  he  can  bend  his 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  office  by  professing  his  belief  of  it.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  allege<l  in  favour  of  the  Contra- RenKmatrantSi 
in  their  opposition  to  the  party  in  the  Belgic  Cburohf  vrhich 
tliey  charged  with  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligatioDa, 
that  may  not  be  as  fairly  and  as  strongly  urged  against  the  oppo« 
nents  of  Baptismal  regeneration  by  their  adversaries  in  the 
Church  of  J^iUgland.  How  easily  and  how  truly  may  the  follow* 
ing  judgement  in  reference  to  the  one  case,  be.applicd  to  the 
other ! 

*  Now  he  roust  be  a  most  unreasonable  and  unfair  advocate  for  the 
^coioostraois,   who  would  require  decided  and  cooBcieatious  Contra* 
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Itemonstrants,  holding  responsible  stations  in  the  Belgick  Churchest 
diversities  and  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  subscription  to  this  Confes- 
aion  and  Catechism,  to.suntT,  without  any  tjffort  to  the  contrary,  those 
•documents  to  be  opposed,  proscribed,  and  vilified  ;  and  conlrarv 
doctrines  promulgated  even  by  persons,  who  generally  held  their 
situations  in  the  same  manner.' 

It  seems  then,  that  the  abettors  of  Baptismal  regeneration  in 
4he  Church  of  Eni^land,  oufrht  nottosuffoi  the  opposers  of  that 
doctrine  to  assert  and  maintain  tenets  at  variance  with  it,  and  en- 
.tirely  subversive  of  it !   Further  to  shew  the  folly  of  all  such  rae- 
•thodsot'  determining  questions  of  religious  doctrine  as  those  which 
at  is  an  object  of  this  history  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  to  countenance, 
i/ve  may  consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  Synod  of  the 
English  clergy  at  this  present  time,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
.deciding  the  controversy  between  the  contending  parties  in  the 
C^hurch,  on  the  baptismal  regeneration  question.    Would  not  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Scott  belongs,  be  denounced  and  condemned, 
Its  being  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church?     The  reviving 
of  the  powers  of  Convocation  has  been  by  some  of  the  English 
•clergy  recommended  as  a  measure  called  for  by  the  present  state 
of  their  Church.   We  shall,  we  trust,  have  no  more  Convocations 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  legislation;  but  if  the  present  differences 
in  the  Church  were  to  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  a  Convp- 
cation,  after  the  example  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  result,  we  are 
•.persuaded,  would  be  most  disastrous  to  one  class  of  its  ministers, 
vrho  would  not  fail  to  be  proscribed  as  guilty  of  promulgating  ddc- 
'  trines  contrary  to  those  formularies  which  they  had   solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  maintam.  We  certainly  do  think  that  every 
vrord  which  Mr.  Scott  has  written  in  favour  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
and  the  Contra-Remonstrants,  admits  of  an  application  which  is 
strictly  just  against  himself  and  his  associates,  us  teaching  a  doc- 
trine to  which  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  directly  opposed.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Ba{>tismal  Regeneration  would  be  the  test  to  which  the 
leaders  in  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, would  bring  the  professed  fideUty  of  their  opposing  brethren 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catechiso)  and  Liturgy ;  nor  is  there 
more  room  f(tr  doubt  that  a  sentence  of  excUi^ion  would  be 
the  result  of  such  ap  ordeal.     Were  the  evangelical  part  of  the 
Clergy  in  tbe  Epis<(iop«|  jChurch  of  England^  however,  to  be 
treated  by  their  breihren  in  Convocation,  as  were  the  Remon- 
strant divines  of  the  Presbyterian  .Church  in  the  Low  Countries, 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  their  complaints  would  be  loud  and  griey- 
ous.    It  is  olear  tiiat  in  all  s^ch  as^emblies^  the  m^ority   and* 
tbe  powerful  must  prevail  against  tbe  minority  and  the  weak. 
We  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  jsh^.wing  the  absurd* 
iif  of  Appeals  to  ecclesiastical  cowcils^  ao4  .t)ie  utter  ixpposai* 
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bility  that  creeds  and  coofessions,  and  liturgies  and  oateolrimif 
should  secure  unanimity  in  religious  doctrines^  the  utmost  dir» 
versity  beiuc^  lound  to  exist  in  oatioual  churches  the  ro4»st  mbuB- 
dantly  furnished  with  them.  Unless  the  n*ign  of  ignorance  and 
mental  tyranny  be  complete  in  such  commiuiities,  the  boast  thai 
Articles  ui'  Heligion  are  iavotirable  to  anit'ormityof  reli{;ious  doe* 
trines,  is  the  most  idle  and  uuroeaning  of  all  declarations. 

Mr.  tieott,  at  pp.  0,  99,  ventunss  to  correct  Mosbeimy 
remarks,  (Vol.  v.  p.  367)  that  '  After  loufj^  and  tedious  debateSi 
'  which  were  frequently  attended  with  popular  tumults  and  dttl 
'  broils,  this  intricite  controversy  was,  by  the  counsels  and  an- 
^  thority  of  Maurice,  Frii;ce  of  Orange,  referred  to  the  deerwioa 
^  of  the  church  assembled  in  a  general  Synod  at  Dordredity  ia 
^  the  year  1618.'  But  though  Maclaine's  note  is  cited  asni 
correction  of  Mosheim's  representation,  (here  is  evidently  not 
the  smallest  occasion  for  finding  fault  vrith  the  statement  o£  tha 
historian.  That  the  counsels  and  authority  of  Prince  Mauriee 
were  employed  in  procuring  the  convocation  of  the  Synod,  is  all 
that  Mosbeim  asserts,  and  his  assertion  is  proved  to  be  eorreot, 
by  the  very  history  which  Mr.  Scott  has  translated  and  pub- 
lished. 

*  Rut,  moreover,  the  most  illustrious  Maurice,  Prince  of  Oranee^ 
the  governor  of  federated  Bilgiam,  as  often  before  this,  so  noir  Sd 
not  desist  daily,  in  a  most  solemn  and  weighty  manner,  to  obtest,  ai 
well  the  illutitriouA  and  most  powerful  the  States  General,  and  alao 
the  iliustrioua  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  that  in  pfo* 
portion  as  tiie  safety  of  the  republic  and  the  churches  was  dear  |o 
them,  so  they  would  give  diligent  endeavours  that  a  remedy  as.  soon 
as  pOKsible  might  bn  applied  to  these  most  grievous  evils.'  For  this 
purpose  heaUo  commanded  and  prcsbed  upon  them,  the  convocation  of 
a  national  Syiiou,  as  the  moat  ordinary  and  the  safest  remedy/ 

• 

It  was  tlieu  umiuestiondbly  by  the  counsels  and  authority  af 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  pro- 
cured. To  this  measure  he  was  the  more  inclined,  as  ho  WM 
politically  opposed  to  the  patrons  of  the  Remonstranta.  Tbo 
agitations  of  the  State  were  mixed  wiUi  tlie  religious  qaettifllis 
which,  in  thf  United  Provinces,  divided  the  public  mind  ;  and  as 
has  been  but  ^oo  commonly  the  practice  of  civil  rulers,  it.  irai 
an  object  of  great  mpment  with  Maurice,  to  engage  the  noet 
popular  and  powerful  ecclesiastics  in  his  support.  The  deed  lif 
^hieh  the  Synod  was  convoked,  was  in  form  similar  to  all  the 
othvr  *»iiblic  documents  of  the  country,  and  necessarily  inobidod 
the  mention  of  the  States  General  as  the  supreme  aathority  hj 
"Which  the  asseii;bly  was  called ;  but  Mosbeim  is  ttnquostioiialblj 
substantially  correct  in  his  statement  of  the  facta. 

We  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Scott,  wboDfhajb« 
marks,  in  reference  to  the  religious  dissentiona  ii|  .tho  Low 
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Countries  previously  to  the  assembling  of  tlie  Synod  of  Dort^ 
!iat 

> 

*.The  enlightened  and  decided  friend  to  free  enquiry,  will  see  even 
i  the  causes  of  these  complaints,  (while  the  immediate  effects  may 
erh^ps  be  deemed  very  unfavourable  to  truth  and  holiness.)  the 
awn  of  that  more  enlarged  state  of  things,  in  which  free  investiga- 
on  of  both  received,  and  exploded,  and  novel  opinions,  proves  ulti- 
urtely  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  he  will  agree» 
lat  toe  arm  of  authority,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  could  not  bene* 
daily  be  exerted  against  it' 

But  how  unfortunate  is  it,  that  his  mind  should  have  been 
nder  the  bias  of  a  situation  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  an 
Kception  ttiat  invalidates  the  whole  force  of  the  admitted 
laxim.  ^ 

<  Except  so  far,*  he  adds,  *  as  to  require  those  who  voluntarily  belong 
H  and  minister  in  any  church,  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  that  church, 
r  to  recede  from  it  without  further  molestation.'  '  ' 

Now,  let  (he  reader  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  dismission  of 
minister  from  the  congregation  in  whicli  he  oilieiates,  wbea  he 
an  no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  station  agreeably  to  tte 
Fill  of  the  people  whom  he  has  engaged  to  s^rve,  Chat  is  here 
ecognised  as  the  right  of  the  congregation ;  the  position  is  of 
i  Yerv  different  nature,  that  *  the  arm  of  authority  may  benefi- 
cially be  exerted'  against  the  individual,  to  conipei  him  either 
o  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  or  to  resign  his  office* 
)f  his  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  ocular  or 
iocle^iastical  authority  is  then  to  be  the  judge  ;  and  as  the  free 
Qvestigation  of  received  opinions  is  evidently  inconsistent  with 
b|it  siibmissjon  to  confessions  and  catechisms  which  conformity 
o  the  rules  of  the  church  requires,  and  which  binds  thie  sub- 
criber  to  the  reception  of  definite  articles  of  religion  through 
be  jvhole  extent  of  tlie  credenda^  the  arm  of  authority,  accord- 
ng*te  this  system,  can  he  employed  with  the  strictest  justice  to 
ifeventy  not  merely  free  investigation,^  but  all  investigation  of 
eoeiyed  opinion  whatever. 

Thus,  Mr.  Scott's  exception,  as  in  some  other  cfises,  destroys 
be  rule  altogether.  With  this  proposition,  that  the  *  aro^  of 
iaathorify  may  be'  exerted  beneficially  in  compelling  tlie  minis- 
ters of  the  church  (o  conform  to  its  rules,  or  to  recede  from  it/ 
be  Author  cannot  possibly  maintain  tbe  consistency  of  free 
MU^ry,  or  save  his  own  credit  as  a  patron  of  establishments  of 
'eligion.  The  arm  of  authority  is  the  arm  of  the  person  or 
lersons  who  are  to  take  cognizance  of  the  rules  of  the  church, 
md  of  the  conformity  olf  its  ministers  to  its  laws.  Of  these 
ules,  and  of  this  confornaity,  the  persons  in  authority  must 
herefbre'  be  the  judges  ;  aiid  nothing  ^n  be  clearer  tiian  that 
h^  opimops  of  these  very  persons  will  be  assamed  as  the  rale 
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by  ivliich  to  determine  every  question  of  difTorence  among  the 
ministers  of  the  church.  No  tloctriue  ^ill  be  allowed  to  be 
promulgated,  but  such  as  they  tliemsflves  |)rofcss,  and  the 
abettors  of  opposite  opinions  must  therefore  be  compelled  to 
recedo  from  the  church.  In  this  stal^  of  thin;:^s,  how  i?  it  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  permitted  ^  the  fri^e  )nvcjii<;ation  of 

*  received  and  exploded  and  uovel  0|>inions  ?'  It,  in  course, 
occurs  10  us  on  this  subject,  and  we  must  remind  Air.  ScoU  of 
the  liupuitant  fact,  that  the  entire  fonnularii's  of  his  Church  are 
provided,  and  by  authority  of  its  rulers  are  prescribed,  expressly 
for  avoiding  ^  diversities  of  opinion,  and  lor  cstabKsbing  uni« 

*  formity  of  consent  in  true  religion.' 

This  prescription  to  which  Mr.  Scott  has  submitted  examimop 
as  being  a  righteous  one,  involves  him  again  in  iDconsistency, 
since  it  utterly  and  {>eremptori1y'excludes  tliat  investigation  rf 
opinions  received,  exploded,  or  novel,  which  be  has  informed 
us  proves  ultimately  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
truth ! 

It  is  at  best  but  perilous  to  a  man's  integrity,  for  him  to  un- 
dertake to  advocate  confessions  of  faith  which  other  men  have 
compiled.  Into  this  predicament  of  peril  is  a  man  betrayed, 
who  has  subscribed  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  fonnu- 
laries  of  religious  doctrine  enjoined  by  secular  authorityi  and 
pref)ared  to  his  hand  by  individuals  as  fillible  as  any  of  their 
race,  and  whose  circumstances  might  not  be  nearly  so  favoarabta 
as  those  of  their  descendants,  for  the  investigation  of  truth.'  In 
our  progress  through  this  volume,  tliis  idea  bas  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  view  the  Author  in  a  connexion  in  whioh 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  view  any  person  for  whom  we  enter- 
tain so  sincere  a  respect.  In  the  following  extract,  compared 
with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  he 
will  be  fo;md  maintaining,  in  (he  one  case,  a  doctrine  to  be  fidse 
and  uuscriptural,  which,  in  the  other  case,  he  declares  that  he 
believes  to  be  scriptural  and  infallibly  certain !  The  XVIIth 
Article  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  is  as  follows  : 

*  Seeing  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  will  of  God  by  his  word,  which 
teitifies  that  the  children  of  believers  are  holy,  not  mdeed  by  naturet 
but  by  tlie  benefit  of  the  gracious  covenant,  in  which  they  are  com- 
prehended along  with  their  parents,  pious  parents  ought  not  to  donbt 
of  the  election  and  salvation  of  their  children,  whonoXSfod  hath  called 
in  infancy  out  of  this  life.' 

On  this  Article  Jlr.  Scott  has  the  following  note, 

'  The  salvation  of  the  offspring  of  bclreverst  dying  in  infimaft  i$ 
here  scripturally  stated,  and  not  limited  to  such  as  are  bapmcd. 
Nothing  16  said  of  the  childreu  of  unbelievers  dying  in  infancy;  an^ 
the  Scripture  says  nothing.    But  why -might  not  these  Calviniats  havf 
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as  fsTOurable  a  hope  of  all  infants  dying  before  actual  sin,  as  Anti- 
Calvipists  can  have  ?'  p.  11 9. 

In  the  service  for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacranients  in 
the  Churcli  of  Eng'land,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  has  given  his 
6olemn  assent,  it  is  stated  that  *  It  is  certain  by  GodCs  word 
*'  that  children  which  are  baptised^  dying  before  they  commit 
*  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.'  Now,  if  tlie  salvation  of 
the  offspring  of  believers  dying  in  infancy,  be  scripturally  stated 
in  the  Dort  Article,  it  is  not  scripturally  staled  in  the  service  for 
the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
This  says  nothing  about  the  otTspring  of  believers,  but  declares 
the  salvation  of  all  children  baptised  in  infancyy  and  dying 
before  they  commit  actual  sin.  Yet,  to  this  doctrine  oi  tlie 
Common  Prayer  Book  Mr.  Scott  has  subscribed ;  a  doctrine 
nvhich  is  declared  to  be  *  certain  by  God's  word.'  We  should 
be  glad  if  he  could  lay  before  us  those  parts  of  the  word  of  God 
nvhich  establish  this  certainty  :  these  however  he  cannot  produce. 
To  how  pitiable  a  dilemma  k  that  man  reduced,  who  must 
declare  his  belief  that  the  very  same  doctrine  i$  scriptural| 
and  is  not  scriptural ! 

Some  Tery  inappropriate  remarks  on  Scliism,  which  Mr.  Scott 
iDcl.ades  in  the  number  of  *  great  and  grievous  sins,'  occur  at 
p.  108,  We  affirm,  that  in  a  number  of  persons  voluntarily 
uniting  in  Christian  communion  and  worship,  tvho  cherish  love 
to  every  true  follower  of  Christ,  wherever  they  may  assemble, 
there  is  no  schism.  Mr.  Scott  well  knows,  that  wt^re  the  most 
pious  company  of  Christian  worshippers  op  earth,  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  request  his  ministerial  ser- 
vices in  their  assembly,  he  would  not  either  preach  to  them 
the  word  of  life,  or  administer  the  Lord's  sup[>er ;  nor  would 
he  admit  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  holy  minister  that  ever 
lived,  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Established  Churchy  to  con* 
duct  the  public  services  of  religion  in  (he  place  where  he  himself 
statedly  officiates  as  a  minister. — And  is  it  for  a  man  thus  fencing 
himself  out  from  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  declaim  against 
schism  ? 

We  should  not  have  expected  to  Gud  Mr.  Scott  writing  ui 
80  very  indistinct  and  nnmeanine:  a  manner  upon  this  subject. 
He  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Christ  being  rr^ut  and  split  into 
parties,  and  seems  to  think  that  a  nati(>nal  establishment  is  the 
panacea,  the  all  healin<i:  remedy  for  this  ovd.  The  followimg 
description  we  s  bmit  to  the  reader's  consineration. 

<  For  these  parties  are  generally  more  eager  in  disputing  with  eadi 
other,  than  **  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  MintB^** 
in  ms^ns  proselytes  than  in  seeking  the  converblon  of  sinners ;  anc) 
jn  rendenng  their  opponents  odious  and  ridiculousi  than  in  6xhiblCik)|^ 
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our  holy  relieion  as  lovely  and  attractive  to  all  around  them.    la 
these  things  their  zeal  spends  itself  to  no  good  purpose.' 

This  description  we  should  apprehend  is  meant  to  be  applied 
to  professors  of  religion  out  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church.  Foe 
Mrhat  strange  work  would  it  mako,  to  suppose  that  withiD  that 
Church  there  could  really  be  parlies,  from  which  would  foUoW| 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  there  could  also  within  that 
Church  be  schism.  Tlic  next  thing  would  be  to  start  the 
inquiiy — who  are  the  schisniatics,  and  to  what  ramificatiom  docs 
the  schism  extend  ;  an  inquiry  which  mi^ht  be  attended  with 
aomo  dinger  to  ih.:^  p:irty  to  which  Mr.  Scott  is  attacbeil.  We 
can  guess  so:newliat  at  the  meaning  of  the  Daubeuys  and  the 
Mant<«,  in  their  invectives  against  schismatics,  but  we  really  ait 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  use  of  such  unmeaning  langoagl 
in  a  man  like  Mr.  Scott. 

The  following  passage  afTurds  a  further  illuatratioo  of  tke 
nature  of  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  adverted  aa  haTiag 
a  tendency  to  incapacitate  a  man  for  writing  on  these  sobjeett 
with  cither  clearness  or  consistency. 

<  But,  whatever  were  the  opinions  or  practice  of  those  times  in  iUl 
respect,  or  whatever  the  sentiments  of  any  in  our  times  may  bCp  it 
seems  to  me  incontrovertible,  that  every  church,  or  associated  oon- 
pany  of  Christians,  whether  as  a  national  establishment»  or  ia  asj 
oilier  form,  has  a  right  (for  the  use  of  which  they  are  responsiUe  Is 
God  alone)  to  appoint  the  terms,  on  which  such  as  vobmiariljf  desh^ 
it.  hhall  be  admitted  to  communion  with  them,  or  to  teach  as  paHoq^ 
and  as  tutors  in  their  schools  and  academies  ;  to  refuse  admission  ta 
such  as  do  not  agree  to  these  terms,  and  to  exclude  those  whs 
afterwards  act  contraiy  to  them.  And  if  they  have  funds*  whidi  are 
properly  ihcir  ffutUy  they  have  a  right  to  employ  these  funds,  to  the 
exclusive  support  of  such  as  voluntarily  concur  with  them ;  solnfi 
non  sit  iniuria,  and  it  is  absurd  to  deem  those  compelled  or  their 
liberty  infringed,  who  of  their  own  voluntary  totV/  choose  to  confbni^ 
whether  under  an  establishment^  or  elsewhere.  The  Eclectic  Review 
on  '*  Gisborne  on  tlie  Colossians/'  says;  ^  Was  it  possible  far  As 
<<  author  of  these  discourses  to  put  down  a  sentiment  so  just  sad  SS 
^  weighty  as  this,  without  the  perception  of  its  censure  husiin 
^<  against  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  church?  Is  thsv^ 


**  nothing  of  will-wonJiip  in  that  communion  ?  What  are  trMmsoft 
<<  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  coripidsion  to  kneel  at  the 
**  Lord's  supper,  but  new  commands  and  prohibitions  added  to  thqat 
<<  which  are  established  in  the  Bible  ?"  Eclectic  Review,  Bfay  I8J7t 
p.  481/ 

'  My  concern  at  present,  is  only  with  the  word  compnUonm  Csa  % 
he  conceived  that  they  who  voluntarily  come  to  the  liord's  supper  k 
the  Church  of  England,  consider  kneeling  as  compulsion  i  And  lAs 
is  at  present  compelled  to  receive  the  Ix>rd'8  supper  in  that  choKOkf 
Some  indeed  are  tempted,  too  strongly  temptea;  but  none  ara  gam^ 
pelled.    Again,  would  it  not  excite  at  least  as  much  surprise  and  fef» 
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ilexity  in  a  dissenting  congregation,  both  to  minister  and  communi- 
^nts,  if  one  or  more  of  the  company  should  kneel  down  to  receive 
i^^  bread  and  wine^  and  refuse  to  receive  them  in  any  other  posture  ; 
18  it  would  in  a  church,  if  one  or  more  should  Ait  down,  or  stand,  or 
refuse  to  kneel,  at  the  time  of  receiving  ?  Should  the  custom  of  re- 
ceiving in  a  sitting  posture,  be  considered  as  compulsion^  and  as  a  com« 
mand  or  pruhibition  added  to  those  which  are  established  in  the  Bible  ? 
By  no  means.  Each  company  has  its  usage,  whether  established  by 
lair,  or  by  the  appoinlment  of  an  independent  Church.^  pp.  182^  183. 

By  no  means,  we  repeat,  should  the  custom  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  sitting  posture  in  Dissenting  Societies,  be 
Don^idered  as  compulsion,  and  as  a  command  or  prohibition 
added  to  those  which  are  already  established  in  the  Bible,  for 
this  reason,—  the  posture  is  discretionary  in  the  communicant* 
Dissenting  Societies  l^tve  no  command  or  prohibition  on  the 
BiilQect.  There  is  not,  we  yerily  believe,  a  Dissenting  Society 
in  the  kingdom,  in  which  a  candidate  for  commmnion  would  be 
irapeiled  from  the  lord's  Table,  because  he  preferred  receiving 
the  ele:iients  in  a  kneeling  or  a  standing  posture.  Instances  have 
oome  under  our  own  knowledge,  iu  which  the  communicant  has  re- 
peived,  and  is  still  in  the  practice  of  receiving,  the  bread  and  wine, 
otherwise  than  in  a  sitting  posture,  without  offence  either  to  the 
minister  or  the  other  communicants.  Independent  churches  have 
DO  aacb  appointment  in  regard  to  any  particular  usage,  hut  re- 
cognise ill  aJI  their  members  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  that  posture 
ifhich  they  may  themselves  think  right.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
disingenuous  in  the  Author,  to  represent  the  two  cases  as  parallel : 
they  differ  from  each  other  toto  ccslo.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  communicant  muat  kneel,  else  would  he  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord^s  Supper.  There  is  a 
peremptory  and  exclusive  law  in  the  Church  of  England,  that 
every  person  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper^  shall  receive  it  kneel- . 
ing ;  It  is.  therefore  a  compulsory  law,  Mr.  Scott  will  not  pre- 
tend tliat  kneeling  is  a  Scriptural  term  of  communion,  and  heex^ 
pressly  designates  the  imposition  of  things  not  iScrip#i»ra2,  as  an 
iQ^taoce  of  spiritual  tyranny,  as  the.  practice  of  those  who  wpuld 
'*  lord  it  over  other  men^s  consciences.''  He  describes  it  as  the 
proper  duty  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  *  desist  from  peremptorily 

*  requiring  such  things  ajs  are  doubtful,  and  liable  to  be  mis- 
^  understood,  and  90  scriipled  by  upright,  peaceable,  and  con- 

*  scieniious  nersoqs.'  p.  168.  Kneeling  has  been  scrupled  by 
thousands  oi  upright,  peaceable,  and  conscientious  persons :  were 
jtlieir  scruples  ever  regarded  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  ?  Was 
jiot  compliance  with  the  law  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
liorempitorUy  jrequired^  and  have  not  the  most  grievous  pains  and 
penalties  b^een  inflicted  upon  the  upright  and  the  peaceable  for 
Ubeir  refusal  ?    Mr.  Scott  must  be  reminded  that  it  is  the  cofuii* 
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tution  of  bis  Church  that  is  (he  subject  of  consideration,  and 
is  to  be  sought  in  (he  laws  and  canons  on  which  it  was  ori|rii 
founded,  and  whicli  are  still  its  laws.  To  represent  the  Chi 
of  England  as  a  volun(ary  associaiioh  of  ChristianS|  and  to  ■] 
of  its  ministers  as  if  the  circumstances  of  their  appointnaen 
the  sacred  office  bore  a  resemblance  (o  those  of  the  olBcer 
voluntary  socic'(ies,  is  to  pervert  (liings  as  well  as  words.  ' 
plain  account  of  Die  mat(er  is,  that  in  the  Church  of  Englaac 
the  principles  essen(ial  to  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  socicit] 
unknown,  and  that  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  like  n 
others  of  its  ordinances,  is  enforced  by  a  compuhiory  law. 

To  expose  the  utter  futility  of  Mr.  Scott  s  remarks  on 
passage  quoted  from  our  Review  of  Mr.  Gisbofne's  woik, 
would  just  put  his  question  into  the  lips  of  a  Roman*  Catlu 
who  might  ask,  whether  any  person  in  England  is  compelb 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  otberi 
to  be  in  communion  with  it.  No  one,  he  would  say,  is 
compelled.  But  would  it  be  incorrect,  therefore,  to  assert 
intolerance  of  that  Church,  or  to  maintain  its  assumption  i 
compulsory  power  ?  Looking  at  the  whole  constitution  of 
Romish  Church,  is  it  any  tiling  else  than  compulsory  in 
laws  ?  So  let  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Elnglani 
examined,  and  its  rules  will  be  found  to  be  compulsory  stata 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  very  sam 
when  it  was  originally  established  ;  its  laws  have  neilber  b 
annulled  nor  altered :  if  its  provisions  were  compulsory  II 
they  are  compulsory  now.  Our  communicating  Sn  anoti 
church,  is  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  which,  with  the  conseu 
the  Church  of  England,  wa  certainly  never  should  have 
joyed :  we  owe  no  part  of  our  rights  and  Uberties  to  her  com 
sions.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  for  believing  that  CQ 
her  will  have  availed,  we  must  either  have  bowed  our  knee 
fore  her  altars,  and  paid  good  English  pence  for  our  Fat 
noster,  or  hftve  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  arm  of  secular 
Ihority, 

^  Every  associated  company  of  Christians,*  we  ame  |i 
Mr.  Scott,  has  a  right  to  ap))oint  (he  terms  on  which  soch 
▼oluntarily  desire  it,  shall  be  admitted  to  commune  with  th 
or  to  teach  as  pastors ;  and  if  (hey  have  funds  which  amp 
perly  their  owHj  they  have  a  right  to  employ  these  funds  to 
exclusive  support  of  such  as  voluntarily  concur  with  thenu 
these  principles  we  would  rest  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 

'  An  associated  company  of  Christians,*  is  the  subject  of  1 
Scoti's  pro|.iosition  ; — but  where  are  we  to  find  it  i  Not  In 
National  Clmrch  by  law  established.  For  cau  persons  whoki 
no  kno\i:ledge  of  each  other,  who  never  saw  eacii  othefj  land  ^ 
reside  some  luindred  of  miles  apart  from  each  otbo*,  be  deseril 
as  ^an  associated  company  of  Christians  ?*  Toputthequeationi 
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not  out  proof  demonstrative  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Scott 
utterly  devoid  of  propriety  and  truth  in  its  applicution  to  a 
Agonal  establishment*  *  An  associated  company  ot  Christians/ 
mnt  indubitably  mean  a  number  of  Christians  who  form  one 
pciety,  hy  voluntarily  assemblinfif  together.  Let  us,  then,  next 
tamme  how  the  proposition  will  apply  to  a  cong'regation  as- 
Hnblin^  in  a  parish  church.  Here  the  people  who  constitute 
le  congregation,  have  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
imission  of  candidates  to  conimunion,  nor  with  the  appointment 
ihI  admission  of  pastors.  When  there  is  no  pastor,  or,  to  use 
le  common  and  more  proper  term,  when  the  living  is  vacant, 
le  congre£^ation  cannot  so  much  as  conjecture  who  will  be  the 
6kt  occupant.  He  receives  bis  appointment  not  from  them  ; 
ley  have  fiot  even  a  negative  upon  his  appointment ;  and  when 
B  takes  possession,  he  comes  to  them  a  stranger,  and  frequently 
ribund  to  be  a  person  from  whom  they  are  altogether  averse,  and 
liom,  if  they  could,  they  would  dismiss.  T^en,  as  to  the  em- 
byment  of  the  funds,  what  construction  are  we  to  put  upon  the 
ualifying  expressions,  ^  which  are  properly  their  own  ?'  What 
re  the  funds  which  belong  to  a  voluntary  society,  ^  an  associated 
opmpany  oY  Christians  ?*  and  who  are  the  persons  that  should 
nAre  the  control  of  such  funds  ?  For  an  ^  associated  company 
of  Christians*  possessing  and  entitled  to  possess  the  rights  in 
Beatlon,  Mr.  Scott  must  look  elsewhere  tha&  to  either  a  national 
r  a  parochial  church. 
How  just  is  the  following  account  of  Excommunication  I 

*  Excomrotinication,  according  to  scripture,  is  nothing  more  than 
imple  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  ''  Let  him  be 
^  88  an  heathen  man,  and  a  publican ;''  except  when  God  mracvlousltf 
J  bis  Apostles,  who  could  in  that  respect,  '<  do  nothing  against  the 
'  truth,  but  for  the  truth,"  inflicted  salutary  chastisements,  <*  for  the 
^'destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
^  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  or  that  '*  others  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  ' 

The  subsequent  sentence  describes  precisely  such  an  excem- 
lunication  as  the  Church  to  which  our  Author  belongs,  fulmi^ 
lates  against  transgressors. 

*  But  when,  in  addition  to  such  an  exclusion,  many  heavy  conse" 
[Oences  followed,  even  to  fines,  banishment,  imprisonment,  exclusion 
rom  the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  even  death,  the  very  word 
tcommunication  hQCWone  dreadful  and  hateful.' 

How  could  the  Author,  how  could  so  many  like  him,  con- 
ioue  for  many  years  to  retain  situations  as  ministers  in  the 
3burch,  without  protesting  against  its  law  of  excommunication  ? 
9ow  can  tliey  boast  at  public  meetings  of  their  Apostolical 
i^hurch,  with  the  dreadful  and  hateful  curse  of  its  excommuni. 
nation  before  them  ?  We  must  be  allowed  to  Ihiuk  it  strange^ 
bat  Mr.  Scott  and  men  who  agree  with  him  in  religious  senli. 
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mi^niy  should  quietly  retain  their  situations  in  (h6  Chaitki 
"Without  protesting  against,  without  using  every  exerUon  to  fi«9 
themselves  from,  the  burden  o['  this  interdictive  law — ^tbia  fbin 
and  ordinance  of  Excommunication.  It  is  not  an  abrogated  IaW| 
but  still  retains  its  place  in  the  statute  book  of  the  Churchy' aod 
its  sentence  could  oe  fulminated,  to  the  terror  and  niin  of  ill 
unhappy  victims. 

Proofs  crowd  upon  us  as  we  proceed  towards  the  condiuioB  cif 
the  volume,  of  the  influence  of  the  Author's  situation  in  disiilliih 
fying  him  for  the  office  of  a  reviewer  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  conceal  our  astonishment  WfaMvre  Aid 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Editor  of  a  valuable  Commentary  on  the  iiihSk 
Bible,  gravely  stating,  (page  172)  that  on  the  subject  of  |irttt« 
ference  with  religion  by  penal  means,  *  not  a  word  ooeursld  Ibe 
^  New  Testament,  except  as  our  Lord  blamed  the  Apostleitifhai 
'  they  forbad  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  foUoWieil  not  1^ 
^  them.'  How  is  such  an  assertion  coming  from  such  a  mAnj  to 
be  accounted  for?  Did  not  Jesus  reprove  bils  'disdples  "wIm 
would  have  commanded  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  SttoaiA- 
tans  for  not  receiving  him  ?  and  did  he  not  dieliver  a  masutai  oa 
that  occasion,  which  furnishes  a  conclusive  reason  agAindt  all  an- 
noyance for  religion  ? — **  He  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  fuUf 
^^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the  fhm  ti 
'^  Man  is  come,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save'  them.^ 
Are  there  not  besides  thfs,  numerous  other  passages  in  dbie  BTeW 
Testament,  similar  in  spirit  and  in  import  ?  Did  not  the  Apdatkiy 
in  refusing  compliance  with  the  commands  of  tile  JeMilHHtldn 
who  had  assumed  the  authority  of  controlling  religibto,  atafllhtte 
reason  which  they  assigned  to  justify  their  refusal^  *  Wie  bu^ 
*'  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,"  protest  against  the  U^p  of  ||t- 
nal  means  in  the  cause  of  religion  ?  And  what  but  the  i^icffhiitffa 
of  all  such  means  are  we  to  consider  as  the  design  of  the  inapuned 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  passage  as  thepe  7— 
^'  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  untoaU 
^^  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that 
*^  oppose  themselves,  if  Crod  peradventure  will  give  them  l«pent- 
*^  ance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth" — *^  Who  art  thba 
^*  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?" — *^  The  weapons  of  oar 
<*  warfare  arc  not  carnal,"  &c.  &c. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  notice  a  principle  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  Author,  but  which  we  believe  is  neither 
impartially  applied,  nor  advantageous  to  those  who  maintahiCi 
as  assisting  them  in  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  rights 
of  mankind.  The  prineiple  in  question  is,  that  the  al>ettoriof 
persecution  in  other  times  than  the  present,  ought  not  to  be  Mi 
amenable  to  the  rule  bv  which  in  the  present  times  we  shoald 
judge  the  subject.    '  The  measure  adopted  by  the  Rulers  of  Bet 
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gium,  in  respect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  ought 
not/  says  Mr.  Scott,  ^  to  be  jud][|^ed  according  to  the  generally 
prevailing  sentiments  of  modern  times.'  How  is  it  that  we  hear 
omuch  of  this  allowance  as  being  proper  and  necessary  in  some 
ases,  and  in  others  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it  ?  Certainly,  if  it 
le  *  palpably  unjust '  to  judge  the  rulers  of  Belgium  for  thcSr 
lersecution  of  the  religionists  whom  they  condemned  (by  a  law 
vhich  b  admitted  to  be  a  just  one  in  the  present  circttttistaoces  of 
JMwkind,  it  must  be  as  unrighteous  to  try  the  proceedings  of  the 
Komish  Church  in  matters  of  persecution,  by  the  same  standard. 
Ifet  we  never  hear  from  clergymen,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Biigland,  a  single  word  in  relation  to  the  latter,  but  on  the  con- 
nry  the  enormities  of  the  Romish  Church  are  described  in  the 
pmguage  of  invective,  and  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  antiohris- 
^  spirit  of  her  institutions.  When  are  the  cruelties  of  Bonner 
ikd  (jardner  softened  down  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  age 
^id  circumstances  in  which  they  conducted  the  trials  and  the  execut- 
ion of  Protestant  sufferers  ?  But  if  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
practice  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  palliating  circumstances 
ire  to  be  found  to  lessen  the  guilt  and  extenuate  the  odium  of  per- 
muting measures,  as  directed  by  one  class  of  Protestants  against 
ibother,  the  same  apology  niust  be  allowed  on  the  behalf  of  other 
persecutors,  should  they  be  found  even  in  the  precin^sta  of  the 
Dhnrch  of  Rproe..  Whatever  be,  or  whatever  may  have  been, 
the  practice  of  religionists,  there  is  an  equal  and  :unbending  law 
by  which  they  must  be  all  judged  ;  and  we  cannot  hut  suspect  that 
kiine  iery  unworthy  influence  is  suffered  to  pervert  men's  judge- 
qtenCs,  When  they  make  the  distinction,  and  apply  the  softenings 
l^d'tKe  filihgs  o(  their  apologies,  for  any  class  of  men,  in  anytime 
ftir  country,  who  have  afflicted  and  tormented  their  fellow  creatuved 
for  religious  differences. 

ikr.  Scott's  Book  itself  affords  a  practical  demonstration  of 
Che  foHy  and  inutility  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  For  it  muist 
be  evident  that  the  exercise  6f  private  judgement,  is  excluded  by 
(be  authority  assumed  by  religious  Synods  in  the  coropiiation 
and  publishing  of  their  decrees;  yet,  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  are 
ID'  several  instances  condemnatory  of  the  acts  of  the  Dort  As- 
sembly. Thus  the  right  of  judging  them,  and  of  pronouncing 
on  the  equity  and  expedience  of  them,  is  by  him  ooth  claimed 
and  exercised ;  and  if  one  individual  may  in  this  manner  decide 
bpon  tliem,  another  person  may  so  express  his  opinion  upon 
ibem,  and  another,  till  the  right  and  practice  become  universaL 
Buit  could  it  be  the  design  of  any  council  to  admit  of  such  a 
riglit,  as  the  right  of  all  men,  or  is  the  examination  and  refutal 
to  receive  its  dictates  consistent  with  tfie  purpose  andisnppoqed 
authority  of  its  laws  ?  The  cases  are.'  at  variance  with  each 
^ther,  aud  the  one  can  be  maintained  only  as  the  other  is  de- 
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stroyecl.   The  conclusion  to  uliicli  the  better  part  of  Mr.  Scott^t 
remarks  would  Inad  every  unprejudiced  mind  seriously  eni^aged 
10  the  inquiry  which  re'i^ious  duty  involves,  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance  with  our  own  frequently  expressed  opinion,  that  every 
individual  must  on  bis  own  personal  responsibility  to  the  Judge 
of  all  men,   be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  religious  creed  and  prac- 
tice, recelvint;  as  oblii^atory  on  his   conscience  such  doctrines 
and  precepts  as  ho  perci'ives  are  communicated  in  (he  means 
of  instruction  furnished  to  him  by  a  Divine  authority;  and  that 
a  confi^ret^ation  of  relii^ious  worshippers  is  scriptorally  and  truly 
forme<i  only  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individuals  fbr  re- 
lie^ious  purposes.     This  account  is  simple  and  intelli^ble,  and 
is  amply  sufficient  for  our  Guidance  in  the  wliole  business  cf 
relis|;ion.     L^^t  it  not  be  deserted  or  exchanged  for  the  sophistry 
and  mischievous  assumptions  that  would  impose  upon  us  the 
ri(^ht,  the  necessity,  or  the  utility  of  ecclesiastical  Cooncib  ttSd 
Convocations. 

Nunquam  periclUatur  Religio  nisi  inter  BeperewJiiriwct. 


Art  IV.  Sekct  Scriptural  Proofs  of  tite  Trinity ,  arranged  in  Eonr 
Discourses;  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  DuUia: 
to  which  are  annexed,  Noten  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Veiy  £ev. 
Richard  Graves,  D.D.  M  R.I.A.  Dean  of  Ardagb,  &C  Ac.  SvHi 
pp.  J  44s  Ixxvi.     Price  7s.     1819. 

TkEAN  Graves  writes  with  simplicity  and  seriousiieM ;  and 
-"^  his  pa£i:rs  are  exempt  from  the  common  vices  of  theologi* 
cal  controversy.  Indeed,  these  Discourses  are  professedly  not  ti 
a  controversial  character.  The  Author*8  object  haa  hem,  h0 
says,  to  select  for  the  use  of  general  readers, 

*  tlie  nioAt  clear,  decisive,  and  undisputed  proofs  of  this  radial 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  (the  Trinity)  ;  to  disentangle  them  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  intricacy,  and  free  tnem  from  it»  penonalityf 
of  controversv ;  to  exhibit  them  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  nwnC 
inark  out  their  connexion,  and  express  these  vital  truths  of  the  CrOS* 
pel  in  such  a  manner  as  might  not  only  convince  the  undentndiqgt 
but  impress  them  on  the  heart.* 

lie  has  brought  Ibrwan)  "specially  those 

*  scriptural  arguments  and  views  which,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  nad  decided  his  own  opinion  on  this  sacred  subject,  and  wUdif 
after  studying  the  Controv;^rsy  u?  'm  it,  he  still  thinks  the  most  con- 
vincing. That  (hey  may  cqipHy  .satisfy  the  minds  of  his  readeiSp  h 
his  most  anxious  wish  ;  as  he  oes  not  hesitate  to  dedare  it  as  his 
firm  convjption  that,  in  whatever  portion  of  the  Christian  Chwch 
this  great  truth  is  denied,  or  even  neglected  and  unattended  to^  the 
foundation  of  true  Christianity  will  be  gradually  subverted^  and  a  la- 
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6id  aiid  deplorable  decay  of  religious  fl'ith  and  of  raverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  will  follow  ;  until  ultimately,  infidelity  and  irreligion 
will  undermine  gospel  truth  and  gospel  piety 

*  H4ppy  indeed  would  the  Writer  be.  if  (this  volume)  should  con- 
tribute to  impress,  upon  a  single  ingenuous  mind,  that  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  tue  sum  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  basis  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  guide  to  heaven.' 

The  ars;uraent  of  the  First  Discourse  is  founded,  chiefly,  upon 
ihe/ormula  of  baptii^m,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  and  the  apostolic 
benedictions  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  and  other  places).  The  remain- 
ioiT  three  Discourses  treat  the  usual  beads  of  argument  in  proof 
•f  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  We  must  remark  upon  the 
incorrectnesB  of  the  designation  of  the  volume.  The  pecess^ary 
implication  of  one  doctrine  in  another,  does  not  furnish  a  g^ood 
reason  for  an  indiscriminating  metonymy  in  the  employment  of 
terms.  The  topic  of  more  than  four  titths  of  this  volume  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  while  points  properly  belon<^ing  to  a  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trtntfe/,  are  not  even  adverted  to.  It  is 
not  the  restriction  of  the  Author^s  plan,  but  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  his  Title,  with  which  we  find  fault.  Perhaps  it  may 
seem  hypercritical  to  remark  upon  this  mere  catachresis.  But 
the  term,  ^  the  Trinity,*  is  surely  one  which  should  be  used  with 
especial  propriety,  and  had  always  better  be  economized  than 
lavished.  Notbins;^  would  seem  to  demand  that  it  should  be  ob- 
truded upon  the  title-pas^e  of  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us. 
It  is  granted  that  the  employment  of  this  term  has  perhaps 
become  unavoidable ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  of  po« 
lemic  origin; — that  it  is  heresy  which  has  introduced  it  into  the- 
ology, and  that  it  is  heresy  alone  which  can  sanction  our  continued 
use  of  it.  It  recalls  to  the  thoughts  the  errors  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  oppose,  rather  than  the  truth  it  seems  to  express,  and  it 
M  therefore  best  used  where  it  is  most  needed  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
a  defensive  invention^  when  we  are  called  explicitly  to  withstand 
heretical  hypotheses  on  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  name.  It 
continues,  perhaps  still,  to  be  unavoidable,  that  we  should  so 
fiur  consent  to  accommodate  our  phraseology,  as  to  tell  the 
Socinian,  the  Arian^  the  Sabellian,  that  we  are  Trinitarians. 
But,  except  on  such  occasions,  we  may  surely  well  b^  content 
with  the  competency  of  Scripture  phraseology.  Nor  must  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced,  by  a  spirit  of  controversial  an- 
xiety, into  the  supposition,  that  this  hostile  word  can  -add  any 
thing  to  the  faith  of  him  who,  unlearned  in  the  history  of  human 
presumption,  in  simplicity  of  mind  receives  from  the  Christian  ' 
Scriptures  alone,  as  the  object  of  undivided  worship,  the  Name 
•Cthe  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.. 

May  we  be  allowed,  without  being  accused  of  a  siiiister  or 
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ofien&iTe  feeling,  to  remark,  tliat  <lie  appearance  of  what  mifcht 
be  termed  a  professional  fondness  for  this  word — the  "  TriiiUj  " 
betrayed  by  an  unsuitable  smd  incorveet  obtrusion  of  it,  pre- 
sents a  very  tn^eat  occasion  of  stumbline^tothose  whom  we  \^ould 
fain  lead  back  to  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  faith.  Wbatcvef 
may  be  thought  of  the  lari^e  advant'js>;t's  of  a  national  profesision 
of  orthodoxy,  secured  by  statutes  and  indowmenlK,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  attendant  partial  evil,  cannot  be  denied,  io  the  oc- 
casion^ thereby  afforded,  and  actually  employed,  to  inflate  the 
outcry  of  objectors,  and  to  corroborate  the  prejudices  of  the 
sceptic.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ima£:ine  to  what  extent  this  evil  might 
operate,  were  it  not  for  the  counteraction  furnished  by  the  fact  of 
a  wide  and  firm  orthodoxy  that  is  unendowed  and  unimpeach- 
able. We  grant  that  an  eagerness  or  a  willingness  to  impute 
insincerity  or  secular  motive  to  the  clei  fry  of  an  established  aad 
endowed  church,  ought  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  few 
illibcrality  of  a  vulgar  spirit ;  but  surely,  the  beneficed  defendefS 
of  our  common  faith  should  think  a  peculiar  necessity  imposed 
upon  them,  to  study  eminent  pro|.»riety  and  Scriptural  simplicitj 
in  the  terms  and  style  of  their  aj'^ologies.  Although  they  tOBj 
be  themselves  conscious  of  a  well-grounded  and  unbiassed  oon- 
viction  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  they  nmst  feel  that  they  are 
subjected  to  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in  their  attempts  to  dissi- 
pate the  scepticism  of  those  whose  disease  and  misfortune  it  is  to 
have  become  the  prey  of  a  temper  of  universal  smipicioa.  This 
disadvantage  requires  to  be  counterpoised  by  an  undeviating  le- 
striction  in  argument  to  the  sufficient  and  supreme  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  In  the  controversy  with  Sociniaus,  there  are 
many  subsidiary  topics  which  ought  not  to  be  neijlected;  but 
perhaps  they  are  insisted  upon  with  the  best  grace  and  eflGect  bj 
those  whose  profession  of  orthocioxy  is  liable  to  no  kind  of  invi* 
dious  exception.  The  reader  unconsciously  grants  the  largest 
indulgence  in  the  pursuit  of  secondary  proofs,  to  tlie  writer  whose 
belief  and  profc^ssiou  he  esteems  io  be  the  most  independent  sod 
spontaneous.  Yd  he  may  soon  be  won  to  give  his  coafidenoe 
oven  to  the  ojficialy  and,  perhaps,  suspected  apologist,  whom  he 
perceives  to  demand  no  assent  that  is  not  directly  yielded  to  ths 
One  Master  and  Lord  of  i^aith. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  unjust  to  seem  to  insinnate  that 
Dean  Graves  attempts  to  rest  his  argument  on  any  other  grouad 
than  that  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  that  he 
displays  uny  other  temper  than  thai  which  becomes  a  minister  of 
Christ.  The  following  passage  certainly  does  not  indicate  the 
spirit  of  priestly  imposition  or  intolerance. 

<  This  great  truth'  (the  Trinity,  as  contained  in  the  formula  of 
baptistu;  *ist1)crefore  put  forward  by  the  Founder  of  our  holy  religion, 
the  author  and  iinLbher  of  our  faith,  not  ad  an  obscure  aod  unconnected 
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dogma,  which  may  be  rejected  because  mysterious,  or  disregarded  as 
unessentialy  but  as  the  great  confession  of  faith,  indispensably  required 
firom  aJi  'who  seek  adnussion  into  his  church  on  earth,  or  hope  to  be 
received  as  his  fi^llowers  in  heaven. 

^  I  do  not,  in  thus  asserting  the  importance  of  this  great  truths 
mean  to  pronounce  any  sentence  of  uncharitable  condemnation  ^gainft 
those  who  may  question  or  deny  it ;  to  the  all  searching  God,  who 
alone  knows  the  sources  of  every  man's  opinions,  the  sincerity  of  his 
&ith,  and  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  must  the  final  decision  be 
referred;  **  to  his  own  m?>ster  must  every  man  stand  or  fall;"  but 
the  rank  in  which  this  leading  doctrine  is  placed  by  the  divine  teacher 
oJf  truth  himself,  must  not  be  lowered  or  concealed,  from  an  afiectation 
of  a  liberality,  which  is  only  another  word  for  indifference  to  religious 
tmth,  a  sacrifice  of  the  doctrines  of  God,  to  the  applause  of  man ; 
^  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,''  the  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  must  proclaim  its  clear  truth  aloud,  and  spare  not ;  he 
must  endeavour  to  rouse  the  careless  to  serious  inquiry,  to  check  the 
presumption  of  the  arrogant  disputant,  by  placing  in  a  clear  light  the 

greatness  of  that  authority  which  such  men  dbregard,  and  to  ^x  the 
ith  of  the  wavering,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  dancer  of  incurring 
serious  guilt,  by  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith ;  ana  certainly  there 
cslu  be  no  tenet  of  Christianity,  the  admission  of  which  appears  more 
necessary,  or  its  abandonment  more  dangerous,  than  this  whieh  odr 
Divine  Lord  places  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  system,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  he  marks  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  admis- 
ilpn  into  his  church.' — pp.  8,  9. 

'  Id  these  sentiments  the  Author  seems  to  observe  the  line  on 
which  it  behooves  us  to  move.  Here  is  the  X9^  Kf»juf  whieh  we 
are  fully  justified  in  attaching  to  Scriptural  stateoients  ;  but  not 
the  avtv  ^retyfji^v  which  has  been  so  unhappily  appended  to 
human  explications. 

Dean  Graves  presents  the  argument  in  a  way  that  may 
Indeed  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  (be  reader  who  is  simply 
concerned  to  yield  himself  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  inspirra 
volume,  and  who  believes  that  the  rule  of  faith  cannot  demand 
an  elaborate  casuistry  for  the  detection  of  its  true  import.  But 
where  ttiis  spirit  of  elaborate  casuistry  has  once  fascinated  the 
mind,  it  so  far  impairs  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  under* 
g»tanding  to  the  impression  of  evidence,  that  a  degree  of  fof^^ 
condensation,  and  urgency  of  style,  is  required,  even  to  disturb 
for  a  moment,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  stagnancy,  the  infatuation 
if  the  faculties.  These  discourses  are  adapted  to  make  a  favour* 
ibie  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  serious  and  candid  ihquirer, 
but  we  could  hardly  recommend  them  where  we  feared  that 
seriousness  and  candour  were  wanting. 
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Art.  V.  I'raveU  in  France,  in  1818.  By  LieuU  Francis  Hall,  l4A 
Light  Dragoons.  H.  P.  Author  of  TraTels  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    8vo.  pp.  434.  London*     1819< 

IT  so  happens  that  this  volume  has  fallen  under  oar  notioey 
before  the  Author's  former  publication.  The  title  of  the 
present  work  does  not  promise  much  novchy,  but  we  were  led 
to  ar^ue  well  of  its  contents'  by  two  circumstances  ;  firsts  that 
the  Traveller  is  one  who  had  visited  other  latitudes  before  he 
crossed  tlic  Channel,  and  might  tlicrefore  b^  expected  to  know 
his  business  better  than  most  gentlemen  or  lady  tourists  ;  aid 
secoiully,  that  he  shews  himself,  in  his  first  sentence,  well  aware 
of  the  hackneyed  nature  of  his  subject,-  having  chosen  the 
undistinguishing  and  unpromising  title  of  '^  Travels  in  France,** 
apparently  from  a  dislike  of  atSn^tation.  ^  A  man  must  have 
'  considerable  literary  courage,*  he  says,  ^  to  write  ^  Trmveh 
'  ^*  in  France,*'  especially  if  he  begins  by  Calais;*  and  at 
Calais  the  work  begins.  Of  the  <|uality  which  he  thus  desi^* 
nates^  tliere  is  certainly  no  deficiency  displayed :  no  timid 
hesitancy  of  opinion,  or  unmanly  diffidence^  discovers  itself  in 
treating  any  subject  which  occurs.  The  Author,  throughout 
the  volume,  converses  with  his  readers  with  the  air  of  oompe- 
tent  self-possession,  generally  inspired  by  military  bnbits  and 
what  is  termed  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  has  evidently 
been  at  some  pains  to  render  his  journal  interesting,  in  order 
that  those  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  Travek  in  Canaday 
should  become  the  purchasers  of  his  second  produdioBy  might 
not  complain  of  their  pennyworth*  The  architeolumi  de* 
scriptions  claim  the  merit  of  miniiieness and  tecbnimlproiiriety, 
the  plans  of  several  churches  beiug  introduced.  Thene  is  a 
careful  specification  of  dates  in  the  historical  notices,  someCioMS 
in  correction  of  writers  who  have  preceded  him.  The  rcfiBT- 
ences  to  Authors  on  topics  of  literary  interest  or  antiquarian 
curiosity,  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  various  to  have  required,  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  work,  the  aid  of  a  good  library.  In  fiw^ 
Lieutenant  Hall  writes  like  a  well  read,  intelligent  man,  aoous* 
tomed  to  the  iudeiiendent  though  desultory  exercise  of  hb  own 
faculties,  and  to  the  free  assertion  of  his  own  opiniona^  iNit 
making  no  pretensions  either  to  philosophical  habits  of  thifdung^ 
or  to  an  over-rigid  morality. 

We  have  reason  to  wish,  indeed,  that. the  evidenoe  OB  this 
last  point,  had  been  somewhat  less  glaring;  but  we  like  a^ 
person  to  speak  out,  claiming  in  return  for  ourselves  a  similar 
privilogc.  It  certainly  might  be  adduced  as  a  signal  exhibitiMi 
of  ^  literary  courage,'  that  in  combating  Mr.  Jobn  Sootl*e 
*  unmerciful  philippics'  against  a  ct-rtain  class  of  tlie  fcmale 
population  of  Paris,  our  Author  becomes  the  apolggist  for  Uiat 
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Biiidi  misrepresented  description  of  character,  the  Aspasias  of 
tbe  day.  The  following  sentence  will  suffice  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  the  paragraph  referred  to. 

*  Tbe  Greeks  did  not  hold  our  orthodox  opinion  in  this  respect ; 
nnce  their  gravest  philosophers  and  statesmen  professed  to  find  not 
only  pleasure,  but  iniproveuient,  in  the  fascinating  society  of  the 
Aspasia,  or  Lcontium  of  the  day.' 

It  is  of  no  gre^t  consequence  whether  the  Author  has  mis- 
vnderstood,  or  designedly  misrepresented,  what  former  writers 
hmve  advanced  upon  the  subject ;  nor  do  we  care  to  know  to 
whom  he  refers  under  the  designation  of  the  sainli.    *  It  is 
*  always  the  saints/  he  says,   ^  who  find  vice  so  dreadfully 
'  attractiye.*      What   appears  to  have  been  the  sf>ntiment  he 
wishes  lo  bold  up  to  ridicule,  is  this,  that  the  external  decorum 
which  for  the  most  part  vice  is  said  to  observe  in  the  French 
Bietropolis,  although  in  itself  a  circumstance  seemingly  favour- 
mble  to  the  interests  of  society,  yet,  connected  as  it  is  with  a 
prevailing  laxity  of   morals,  and  an  intercommunion  of  the 
firtuous  and  the  vicious  portions  of  the  female  community,  has 
in  effect  a  tendency  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise.     It  is 
Tery  true,  that  when  the  habit  of  self  indulgence,  whatever  be 
its  object,  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  force,  it  is  neither 
tbe  attractions  of  the  object  itself,  nor  the  pleasure  it  is  capable 
nf  yielding,  that  then  regulate  the  eagerness  of  passion;  for 
even  loathing  and  disgust  may  mingle  with  the  momentary  saUs- 
ftotion  of  attainment.     In  this  case,  to  use  our  Lieutenant^s 
inetaphory  '  tbe  demand  for  the  commodity'  will  not  be  ^  a  jot 
'  lessened  by  the  deterioration  of  its  quality.'     The  impulses  to 
wbiich  the  voluptuary  has  abandoned  himself,  are  only  in  part 
caused  by  tbe  object  to  which  they  point ;  and  at  every  step  in 
bis  progress,  the  share  which  the  object  has  in  producing  the 
impulse,  is  diminished.    No  degree  of  deformity  or  loathsome- 
liess,  of  which  vice  is  susceptible,  would  be  found  sufficient  to 
repel  the  ardour  of  her  votaries.     It  is  a  fact,  that,  in  some  oases, 
qualities  the  very  opposites  of  those  which  first  attracted  and 
delighted,  become  in  time  the  stimulants  of  the  palled  faculties, 
and  nature  becomes  reconciled  to  antipathies.     It  is  this  which 
•snakes  vice  *  so  dreadfully  attractive.'     Our  Author  flippantly 
remarks,  that  ^  to  say  vice  must  be  rendered  perfectly  loath* 
*  some,  bel'ore  virtue  iS  out  of  danger  from  its  attractions,  is  to 
^  dedare  that,  cmteris  paribuij  vice  is  preferable  to  virtue.' 
.This  could  scarcely  impose  itself  upon  his  own  mind  as  reason*- 
4ng ;  but  we  would  go  further,  and  say  that  even  though  vice 
were  rendered  perfectly  loathsome,  such   virtue  as  man  can 
boast  of,  would  not  even  then  be  out  of  all  danger  in  maintain- 
ing with  it  a  familiarity  of  intercourse.    Nothing  can  be  morv 
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certain  than  Ih.at  the  mora:  sentinio:us  of  Then  are  subject  iff 
iiid'^'finiio  inotiiticuriuii  accordinir  to  the  ai1ini;y  existinfic  between 
the  ()'.it.iitii's  ot'  <^oo(l  or  evil  nttachins^  to  the  objeois  ot'  pursuit, 
and  ti:eir  own  characters.  J'his  *  is  the  secret'  for  which  our 
Autiior  would  substitute  a  ctiHorent  solution. 

We  hclieve  thiil  dis^j'.isi  at  vice  in  any  form,  is,  at  the  best, 
a  very  fechU*  hnrrier  of  virtue ;  more  especially  when  that 
disgust  h^s  respir'ct  not  to  the  essv'iitial  character  of  the  object, 
but  to  somethinu:  purely  extrinsii.'  and  accidental  attaching  to  it, 
as  for  instance,  the  disre^^ard  of  outwaril  decorum  which  is  not 
necessarily  attendant  upon  immorahty.  It  were  easy  to  extir- 
pate a  sentiment  which  had  no  deeper  root  than  that ;  and 
fechle  indeed  would  be  the  resistance  it  would  oppose  to 
occasion.  We  cannot  therefore  for  a  moment  at  I  oiit  that  the 
seductive  attractions  of  vicious  pleasure  would  become  more 
dansferous,  in  const  quence  of  its  bcin^  compelled  to  put  on  in 
public,  the  appearance  of  nuidesty  and  decorum.  Yet,  if  the 
observance  of  these  terms  he  all  tliat  is  required  as  a  passport  to 
social  intercourse,  if  the  boundaries  nf  moral  ch  racter  oe  dis- 
res;yrded,  if  (here  be  no  other  re^ulatinf:  principle  of  virtuous 
piopricty  than  ph\sieal  shame,  it  is  obvious  that  ihe  distaDce 
between  the  nVipectahie  nnd  the  vicious  portions  of  the  com- 
iriunity,  is  not  lessened  in  appeurar.ce  only;  there  bus  taken 
place  an  actual  con  piomisc.  And  this^  we  believe,  is  strictly 
true  of  Parisian  r»ociety. 

jbjven  eur  tray  Ijeutenant,  who  is  unwilling  to  reirard  the 
hoplis<»  abandonment  of  principle  in  the  class  alluded  to,*  as 
any  i\niii^  Kioie  tli;in  *  a  sini^lc  moral  defect  which  neither 
'  necessirily  involves  all  other  vices,  nor  is  in  such  natural 
'  antipathy  with  i;eod  qi«ulities  as  never  to  lie  found  in  their 
*  society,' — e\en  hv.-  bears  testiniony  to  the  facts  which  may 
be  reg'jnied  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  sentiment 
luivinsj  liccome  "encral.  'i  liis  '  siric:le  moral  defect*  is  found 
CO- existing*  in  ihe  cliaractrr  of  the  French  women,  with  all  the 
ijood  quatiiies  which  will  udii/it  of  such  combination,  under  the 
aSij^ravatitd  ciiTunihlances  of  conj'i^jal  infidelity. 

*  \  hnve  souiotimcs,'  he  .says,  *  questioned  females  on  this  point 
(wliici).  by  the  way^  m  :/  he  done  without  any  fear  of  giving  offence,) 
"  The  French  uidics,  mutJain,  sometimes  play  their  hubbands  false?* 
«'  0/i,  r.uiis  oui,  Monr.iiU',  ciix/ohpnrj'utr — ^t  les  Anglaises?  jamsi^ 
**  iiV.st  ce  pa>?  ellcs  bontgiacces.'  1  confess  the  liberality  of  sucb  oon- 
cet'sif.'ns  ofrcn  tended  rather  to  shake,  than  to  confirm  my  belief,  till  I 
met  wiih,  wiiat  I  must  be  allowed  to  c  til,  the  unexceptionable  tciti- 
mur.y  of  an  officer  of  cavalry,  with  whom  I  happened  to  discuss  the 
incitt/r  at  a  table  (Phote  at  Anj^roulenie.  I  urged  the  usual  mode  of 
caggeration  peculiar  to  moral  declaiuiers,  and  worshippers  of  dd 
times ;  instancing  the  debaucheries  nnd  corruption  of  the  old  French 
court,  as  well  as  that  of  Charles  II.  in  England.    He  admitted  tbelmtii 
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>f  thi«,  but  observed,  that  the  contagion  was  then  confined  within 
:he  narrow  circle  of  the  court  and  capital,  "  mais  d  present^**  said  he, 
with  the  air  of  an  angry  monopolist,  *«  tout  le  monde  s^y  mSle.'* 
The  fact,  after  all,  is  too  probable.' 

Our  Author  confesses  that  he  cannot  say  rauch  of  the  state 
af  i'arisian  soci«ty  from  personal  knowlediife.  His  work  there- 
fore adds  but  little  to  our  previous  information  on  this  head. 
Weattach,  indeed,  hut  slight  credit  to  reports  brouc^hthometous 
by  residents  of  six  we^ks,  or  six  months,  who  have  never 
grained  admission  to  the  private  circles  in  which  alone  the 
domestic  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  have  room  for 
display,  and  who,  had  they  been  admitted  to  those  circles,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  detect  the  half  of  what  constitutes  the 
spirit  of  character,  under  the  dissrtiise  of  idiomatic  phraseolo^, 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  the  idiom  of  sentiment 
ftnd  feeliii^.  From  what  has  come  to  our  own  knowledge, 
[lowever,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  prolonged  domestica» 
tion  in  a  French  family,  that  should  introduce  the  foreign 
visitant  to  a  confidential  understanding  with  its  inmates,  would 
aerve  only  to  discover  to  him  in  its  more  secret  channels,  the 
moral  contamination  which  appears  on  the  very  surface  of 
society.  Our  knowledge  of  what  French  society  was,  prior  to 
Lhe  Revolution,  is  derived  from  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  their 
own  philosophers  and  wits.  ]\Iarmonters  memoirs  of  himself  is 
in  this  respect  a  highly  interesting  document.  Since  that  period, 
both  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  the  people  have  been  sub* 
^ected  to  the  operation  of  many  circumstances  of  a  detcrioratin|^ 
tendency,  and  to  few  which  can  be  conceived  to  have  had  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  nation cd  character.  Still,  Paris  is  not 
France,  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  intrigue  and  display,  which . 
form  the  element  of  a  dissipated  metropolis^  there  would  no 
Joubt  be  found,  in  every  direction,  plots  of  sftjciety  in  which  the 
social  virtues  are  expanding,  and  human  nature  is  exhibited  in 
its  fairer  varieties.  The  generalizing  spirit  of  depreciation  in  which 
^he  present  Writer,  like  most  other  travellers,  indulges,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  French  character,  is  any  thing  but  philosophical 
>r  candid.  What  can  tourists  tell  us  about  the  national  cha* 
racter  ?  Or  what  reason  upon  earth  is  therej^^that  every  writer 
of  travels  in  France  should  think  it  nticl^ry  to  give  as  a 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  when  his  only  daia\  perbaps,  are  the 
company  he  meets  with  in  the  diligence,  or  at  a  table  cThoie  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  a  foreigner  who  had  attempted  to 
form  an  fstimate  of  the  English  character  from  such  meagre 
opportunities  as  these  ?  Anecdotes  are  all  very  well ;  they  tend 
It  least  to  illustrate  human  nature  in  general,  if  they  prove  but 
little  as  to  the  specific  character  of  any  national  variety  ;  and  we 
ir«  always  glad,  therefore,  to  meet  with  them. 
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Tlie  Author's  fellow-traYcUers  betwixt  Toulouse  nd  Mi 

are  tiius  dcscrihed. 

*  My  fellow-travellers,  betwixt  Toulouse  and  Paris,  were  an  eMolf 
lady,  and  hor  son,  a  young  officeV  of  the  llne^  abciut  to  join  huitflh 
ment ;  a  student  in  surgery,  vulgar  and  good-natured  ;  a  woausvid 
**'  no  character  at  all;"  and  a  gentleman,  such  as  could  be  metvfl 
no  where  but  in  France :  he  was  a  man,  seemingly  about  fortj.flfi 
ctntlemanly  appearance,  and  (as  I  learnt  durini;  our  joum^,)te 
in  fanjjly  and  connection,  above  the  middling  classes  of  soaety;W 
was,  moreover,  well  informed,  even  scientific,  and  combined  perfect^ 
et^iy  munncrs,  with  a  fund  of  humour  apd  vivucity  Sod 
elements  should  have  constituted  a  very  agreeable  fellow  trBfrfe. 
and  so,  doubiiess,  he  would  hav,e  been,  had  he  had  as  much  tades 
wit ;  but  this  was  not  the  case :  he  was  an  intellectual  Yahoo,  i 
whom  Dean  Swift  would  probably  have  admired  the  dlicaiMk 
ingeniously  filthy,  and  scieniifiiuilly  obscene,  with  which  he  imitfff- 
ruptedly  amused  us  during  the  two  days  he  was  c>ur  companioB.  k 
is  to  be  observed,  that  all  this  went  on  in  the  presen<:e  of  a  lsdj,is 
only  of  respectability,  but  of  rank  and  good  breediog,  to  whoohf 
frequently  addressed  his  observations,  without  any  seeming  iatcsM 
of  giving  offence,  or  even  consciousness  of  overstepping  proprieC). 
The  hidy,  though  she  once  slightly  remarked  the  licentioun  fraedoa 
of  his  conversation,  exhibited  no  symptoms  ot  indignation,  eveavlm 
it  was  addressed  to  her,  and  usually  joined  in  the  laugh  itoccasiosed. 
nor  did  her  son  appear  to  feel  he  was  in  any  respect  called  upon  u 
resent  what  our  notions  would  interpret  most  indeiicaie  tiunusirilT. 
In  England  this  could  not  have  occurred  without  mastering  ttrfte 
impossibilities:  6rst,  the  impossioility  of  finding  a  ffentkoMB  d 
education,  who  would  indulge  in  such  conversation  before  a  lady-  * 
a  decent  female,  or  even  betorc  any  female :  secondly,  that  of  fiaoiif 
a  lady  or  female  who  would  unconcernedly  listen  to  it :  thirdly,  thtf 
of  finding  fcllow-pasi^engers,  who  would  not  conceive  thcsneha 
bound  to  repress  such  behaviour  in  a  woman  s  presence.  I  widicd  It 
ascertain  the  political  sentiments  of  an  individual,  who  was  eridcntlv 
not  only  a  thinking  being,  but  one  endowed  with  considerable  Uxta^ 
of  intellect:  1  found  them  to  be  such  as  are  usually  embraced  br 
those  who  seek  to  disguise  the  shame  of  tiubmission  under  an  ip- 
pearancc  of  philosophy,  and  to  erect  despotism  into  a  law  of  oeocMitJ- 
^*  The  French,"  he  said,  *'  required  to  be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iiwi'* 
Thus  individuals  exculpate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  hoav 
nature :  the  rulers  of  the  earth  cry  out,  **  Mankind  are  wicrked  sad 
**  must  be  governed  by  force  ;"  the  reply  naturally  is-»*f  Graaied; 
<*  but  you  also  iire  men,  and  as  such,  need  the  rod  as  much  as  aaj  of 
**us:  how  then  do  you  pretend  to  wield  «t?'* — But  the  |iaiid  o^ 
indolent  dreaders  and  admirers  of  power  assent  to  tbis  shallow  suphili 
and  flatter  tliemsclves  they  are  philosophers  when  they  are  oaly 
cowards.  It  was  pf  a  piece  with  his  general  syf^tem  of  human  nalBVi, 
that  my  fellow-traveller,  who  had  visited  and  admired  the  comlofti  of 
England,  should  be  utterly  incredulous  as  to  the  general  ffkirDCSsai^ 
which  justice  is,  in  our  country,  administered  betwixt  iodifidnalk 
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He  codd  not  imagine  an  uncorrupt  judge.  His  reasoning  waa 
simple, — **  Human  nature  is  every  where  the  same  :  it  is  impossible, 
*•  therefore,  but  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  a  pretty 
•«  wonian  must  be  able  to  influence  the  judge  before  whom  her  suit  is 
*«  tried.'*  Probably,  had  he  seen  several  of  our  judges,  he  would 
have  been  less  incredulous  of  the  impotence  of  female  attractions.' 

An  assertion  is  made  at  page  33H,  for  which  we  wish  the  Au- 
thor had  a^^signed  his  authority.  Adverting  to  the  assassination 
of  General  Rdmel,  at  Toulouse,  by  his  own  officers,  on  the  suspU 
cion  of  his  heins^  a  Bonapartist,  while  their  men  were  under 
-arms  before  his  lotlgings,  be  tells  us,  tliat  ^  Oie  actors  in  the  plot 

*  were  well  known ;  yet  no  inquiry  was  instituted :  it  is  just, 
^  however,  to  state  that  the  assassins  are  regarded  with  horror 

*  by  many  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  excluded  by  the  force  of  ' 

*  opinion  from  society.'  At  the  same  time  he  informs  us,  which 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  this  statement,  that  the  popularity  of 
tbeDuked'Angoulemeis  upon  thedeciine,  *  both  in  Toulouse  and 
^  generally  in  the  South,  irom  his  inability  to  gratify  the  feelings 
^  pf  intolerance  and  revenge  with  which  bis  faction  is  agitated** 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Volume  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  topographical  and  antiquarian  details.  On  these  sub* 
jects,  Lieut.  Hall  displays  considerable  taste  and  information, 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  so  often  turns  aside  from  his 
mitject  to  dissert  or  moralize.  The  following  remarks,  however,  ' 
suggested  by  the  view  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  are  character- 
ized by  discrimination  and  correct  sentiment,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  our  Author  to  transcribe  them, 

*  Setting  aside  political  prejudices,  it  might  have  been  worth  con* 
sidering  whether  the  appropriation  of  a  building  like  the  Pantheon,  to 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended  during  the  Revo* 
lutioo,   would  not  have  been  more  consistent  with   the  rules  of  good 
taste,  and  even  of  Christian  piety,  than  the  method  now  followed, 
of  decorating  churches  with  the  monuments  of  departed  greatiiess. 
Alonuments  ma^  be  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of^which  has  a  cha* 
racter  wholly  irreconcileable  with  that  of  the  other,  though  they 
xrontinue  to  be  perpetually  confounded. — First,  and  according  to  thenr 
primary  intention,   they  are  records  of  mortality,  raised  to  protect* 
or  contain  the  remains  committed  to  them  :  such  were  the  aiiaent  tu* 
inuli,  and  are  still  the  turf  heaps  of  our  country  church-yards ;   these 
being  the  simplest  tbrros  by  wl\ich  man  can  commemorate  the  decay 
of  man.     The  inscribed  stone,  sculptured  sarcophagus,  and  votive 
.  urn  or  altar,  were  the  next  steps  by  which  affection  sought  to  perpetu!^ . 
ate  its  recollections,  and  not  uufrequently  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
atraugers  by  a  recital  of  the  talents  or  the  virtues  of  the  dcceaied.  But 
with  whatever  care  and  expense  the  ancients  may  have  enlarged  and 
decorated  the  receptacles  of  death,  they  seem  never  to  have  fi)rgbC» 
ten,  or  overstepped  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected,    'nief 
placed  no  emblems  of  lifj?  and  triumph  by  the  side  of  comiptioB': 
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these  they  reserved  for  their  temples,  forutns,  -gardens,  and  other 

Places  connected  with  the  occupations  or  enjoyments  of  existence, 
'he  rude  Christians,  who  established  their  empire  on  the.  ruins  of 
Roman  and  Pagan  grandeur,  appear  to  have  lonpj  followed  a  course 
equally  natural.  Their  kings  and  chieftains  were  honoured  with 
coifins  of  more  durable  materials,  than  the  inglorious  coramonRlty; 
but  their  statues,  if  they  had  any,  were  placed  m  front  of  the  ctiifices 
they  had  founded,  or  restored,  while  their  mortal  remains  rotted  with 
those  of  their  humbler  brethren  in  the  conunon  church-yard.  Even 
when  the  practice  was  introduced  of  burying  withinside  of  Churches, 
and  taste  and  vanity  began  to  be  exerted  in  displays  or  nionumenral 
splendour,  a  character  was  adopted  in  these  structun**.  which  admir- 
ably united  their  original  intent  with  the  feelings  of  ('hristian  belief. 
Warriors  and  prelates  lay  in  their  magnificent  chdunti  ies,  in  attitudes 
of  rest  and  humiliation,  which  told  they  were  brought  down  to  the 
dusty  .  and  thai:  their  glory  had  passed  from  them  :  the  figures 
sculptured  round  their  tonibs,  were  the  silent  representatives  of  that 
Christian  congregation^  whose  prayers  and  masses  they  begged  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  Such  is  the  universal  character  of  Gothic 
monuments,  which  seem  on  all  occasions  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
original  design  of  such  structures  :  the  effect  they  produce,  and  the 
feelings  they  excite,  are  consequently  always  appropriate  They 
are  records  of  the  grave,  triumphant  over  the  principalities  of 
earth. 

^  A  second  class  of  monuments  was  designed  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  such  deeds  and  characters,  as  might  rouse  the  emulation, 
or  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude,  of  posterity  The  purport  of  such 
memorials;  is  evidently  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  former  class  ;  and 
the  distinction  betwixt  tliem  was  studiously  observed,  botli  by  the 
ancients,  and  by  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts  from  Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  is  to  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  must  especially  refer  for  good  taste  in  this 
particular :  justly  considering  such  monuments  as  no  longer  referring 
to  a  floating  and  perishable  state  of  being,  they  separated  them  from 
the  spot  which  marked  the  triumph  of  mortality.  The  breathing 
forms  of  demigods  and  sages  stood  erect  amid  such  scenes,  and  in 
such  situations,  as  had  been  once  consecrated  by  their  living  pre* 
aence,  or  were  deemed  most  forcibly  to  recall  their  memories.  Kven 
when  adulation  had  learnt  to  deify  imperial  vices,  the  temple  was  not 
erected  over  bones  and  ashes,  but  consecrated  to  a  being  who  shared 
tlie  board  and  quaffed  the  nectar  of  immortal  agencies.  The  Egyp- 
tians alone  among  the  ancients,  seem  to  have  had  a  taste  for  mummies 
and  skeletons. 

*  The  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  first  introduced  a  confusion 
of  these  two  classes  of  monuments,  which  has  continued  to  increase 
ever  since ;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  churches  which  every 
day  rCfiObud  with  the  nothingness  if  human  grandeur,  and  the  empti- 
ness of  our  proudest  achievements,  the  temples  in  short  of  humility 
and  self-abasement,  are  filled  with  gorgeous  commemorations  of 
worldly  exploits,  and  proud  personifications  of  our  most  anti-christian 
fl^lipgs.    What  have  famci  glory,  andvictory,  to  do  with  a  rel^ioa 
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iieh  tcacheSy  that  with  our  best  efforts,  we  are  unprofitable  servants  ? 
'hat  means  this  sepulchral  pomp  set  up  over  the  remains  of  **  mise- 
rable sinners  ?"  Are  men  taught  '^  to  take  no  thought  for  ro- 
orrow,"  by  erecting  trophies  to  human  foresij^ht  and  exertion? 
^hat  example  of  devotion,  prostration  of  the  understanding,  and 
Dunciation  of  worldly  vanities,  is  enforced  by  the  mau5>oleums  of 
'  warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  many  of  whom  are. known 
ther  to  have  despised  the  influence  of  religion,  or  to  have  prostituted 
i  name  for  secular  purposes  ?  Yet  nations,  their  epitaphs  tell  us, 
eep  over  them ;  their  memories  are  hallowed  ;  their  names  live  for 
en — The  truth  is,  th^  spirit  of  the  age  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
ligicm;  but  why  force  them  into  an  unnatural  connection,  which 
nres  but  to  illustrate  their  discord  ?  The  apotheosis  of  human  na- 
iture  belongs  to  philosophy  ;  it  is  for  religion  to  preach  its  imnotence 
id  degradation.  The  approbation  therefore  of  a  building,  like  the 
ftntheon,  to  the  reception  of  monuments  of  the  second  class,  seems 
I  idea  deserving  the  patronage  of  any  government,  whatever  might 
}  its  political  or  religious  sentiments  ' 

Our  Traveller  visited  the  monastery  of  L.\  Trappe,  and  from 
[ortagne,  proceeded  tlirouf^h  Tours,  Poitiers,  Aus;ouirroe, 
id  Saintes,  to  Bourd^aux.  Tours,  described  as  a  &^ay  looking 
>wn>  is  stated. to  be  *  at  present  half-peopled  with  Euglinh^ 
^n  a  spot  oYerlooking  the  city  of  Poitiers,  stands  the  famous 
^ierre  lev^e,  or  Cromlech,  which  has  employed  the  specula* 
0118  of  the  French  antiquaHes.  It  consists  of  a  Hat  slab  of 
i)arse  limestone,  about  20  feet  lon^-,  17  wide,  and  2|  thick,  and 
*8ted  originally  on  tlnee  upright  slabs,  about  3|  high,  2|  wide, 
(id  1  foot  thick,  hut  of  these  one  only  remains  supp^'rting  one 
fid  of  the  stone.  Many  of  these  raised  stones  are  to  be  met 
ith  in  different  parts  of  France.  On  HijtiTing  beneath  one  in 
le  department  of  Deux  SecreSy  betwten  Bourdeaux  and 
'oitiers,  a  skeleton  was  discovered  ^  pluced  in  a  cotlin  of  natu- 
ral rock,  and  covered  with  Hat  stones.^  The  Author  represents 
16  one  he  examined,  tobeayac  simile  of  two  monuments  in 
ar  own  islands,  which  are  generally  referred  to  the  Celtic 
borigines ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
reland,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Heli  Diu-osey  "  To  Beli  the 

God  of  fire;'*  the  other  is  the  Lau-y-on  Cromlech,  in 
lomwall. 

At  Civaux,  a  little  hamlet  on  the  Vienne,  about  six  leagues 
•cm  Poitiers,  there  were  presented  objects  of  still  greater 
Dtiquarian  interest. 

*  At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  on  the  lefl  of  the  road,  is  a 
lain  of  3071  square  toises,  full  of  stone  coffins,  almost  all  on  the 
irface  of  the  ground;  some  a  little  buried,  but  very  few  covered 
ith  the  earth.  In  several  adjacent  fields  are  also  found  tombs  of  a 
milar  kind,  but  in  lets  number.  The  principal  plot  of  ground  is 
>ckoned  to  contain,  or  to  have  contained,  from  5000  to  6000  c<9dSiis. 
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The  Irish  jesuit,  Routh,  was  the  first  to  notice  these  sinj^Ar  anti* 
Guitics,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Poitiers  in  ITST*  since  whkh 
tune  M.  Siauve  has  been  deputed  by  the  SocieiS  tPEmtJatum  at 
Poitiers*  to  survey  and  report  on  tlio  same  subject.  .  The  result  of 
k\s  researches  was  publLshcd  in  1801-.  Most  of  the  sarcophagi  be 
inspected,  were  plain  or  simply  ornamcnt'jd.  They  were  full  of 
bones,  each  tomb  having  apparently  held  two  and  sometimes  three 
bodies.  He  discovered  no  kind  of  weapon,  medal  or  utensil,  nd 
but  five  short  inscriptions,  namely,  Ulfiko,  Sancta,  Marca,  FiOAf 
and  Meantie*  M.  Siauve  rejects  t!ic  idea  of  assigning  to  tkoM 
tombs  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century.  His  reasons  are:  that 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  stone  coffins  were  of  veij 
rare  use,  and  at  any  rate  confined  to  saints  and  martyrs;  tbat  IM 
harassed  and  devastated  stale  of  Poitou,  during  the  penod  precediag 
the  reign  of  Charletnague,  was  little  favouraole  to  so  expenuta  a 
method  of  inhumation.  The  shape  of  the  coffins  is  another  em- 
inent in  favour  of  his  hypothesis :  both  the  Abb§  Ldieuf  end  Mt 
Lenoir,  having  decided  that  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  ceotuij  thift 
poffins  ceased  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  trunks,  or  rectenMiv 
parallelograms,  at  the  same  time  that  the  custom  of  burying  within 
churches  began  first  to  take  place  subsequently  to  that  period.  To 
eccount  for  the  number  of  these  tombs,  M.  Siauve  observes^  that  it 
was  anciently  a  custom  to  have  but  one  burying  ground  to  sevenA 
parishes,  and  that  to  possess  a  cemetery  was  oiten  a  priril^w  ooo- 
ferred  on  a  particular  monastery,  and  therefore  very  probeUv  ooe- 
ierred  on  that  which  anciently  existed  at  Civaux/  pp.286— S9l« 

Of  this  same  Monsieur  Siauve*9  enliquarian  aoeotj  en  ie- 
fltance  is  given  in  a  note,  which  would  seem  to  be  well  worthy 
of  ranking  with  the  etymological  derivatioua  of  Dean  Swift. 
It  relates  to  the  unde  deriimia  of  the  name  of  the  Tillegii 
M.  Siauve  informs  his  readers,  that  it  was  anciently  eufroancm 
by  the  waters  of  the  Viennc :  *  hence  it  was  celled  Jaenie 
^  ValliSf  whence  lleval  and  llevauxj  by  corruption  SivauMf 
^  and  finally  Civaux,^ 

Both  at  Bourdeaux  and  at  Toulouse,  ^  the  (wo  most  loyal 
^  cities  in  France,*  our  Author  say^  he  was  surprised  to  okserfey 
— lie  does  not  say  whether  or  not  he  experienced  it, — that  the 
Ibebaviour  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  was  characteriied  to* 
wards  the  English  by  evident  rudeness  and  dislike.  The  ooo^ 
sions  of  this  surprize  are,  we  believe,  of  very  frequent  occuirenee 
jn  most  parts  of  France,  especially  where  the  military  aboued ; 
and  where  this  spirit  can  manifest  itself  with  impunity,  it  has 
sometimes  broken  out  into  acts  of  dastnrdly  agi^prMsion.  From 
Toulouse,  the  Author  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  travdi 
terminate.     The  last  three  chapters  of  the  volume  treat  '  of  the 

*  French  character,'  ^  of  Bonaparte,*  and  *  of  the  praoettt  go- 

*  vernment  of  France.* 

\Ve  like  our  Au^l^or  far  better  in  the  character  of  ^  tfaTaDer^ 
than  when  he  launches  out  into  political  disquisition. 
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1.  Select  Letters  of  GanganeUi  ;  Pope  Clement  XI V.  l^rah»« 
d  frotn  the  French  by  C  J.  ^letc{llfey  Esq.  12mo*  pp.  275» 
ce  58.    London  ,1819. 

18  a  rather  singular  circumstance,  that  the  present  Trans- 
tor  of  these  Letters  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  they 
ipposititious.  Even  it  this  were  not  sufficiently  ascertained 
e  absence  of  all  substantial  authentication,  it  would,  we 
I  be  manifest  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Letters 
lelves.  They  are  palpably  written  for  the  press,  and 
id  in  set  phrases,  studied  points,  measured  and  balanced 
lesea,  without  any  of  the  ease  and  abandonment  of  a 
ioe  correspondence.  In  fact,  they  are  universally  assigned 
ft  Marquis  de  Caraccioli ;  and  if  any  portion  of  them  really 
ga  to  Ganganelli,  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  completely  lost  in 
general  mass.  The  literary  merit  of  these  compositions  is 
ery  gpreat.  They  are  ingenious  trifles,  generally  common- 
,  never  deep,  though  sometimes  lively  and  amusing ;  and 
egree  of  popularity  which  they  have  acquired,  is  ehidly,  if 
nrbolly,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  novel  and  piquant  eflect  pro- 
il  by  making  a  pope  the  dispenser  of  liberal  opinions, 
lere  is  however  nothing,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  in  the 
srs,  which  might  not  have  been  written  by  Ganganelli.  He 
IB  amiable  and  liberal  minded  roan,  a  Roman  Catholic  from 

r,  but  most  probably  with  as  little  real  veneration  for  the 
institations,  as  the  more  enlightened  of  bis  predecessors, 
pting  inasmuch  as  they  contributed  to  the  e^i^tension  and 
rmatioD  of  the  influence  and  interest  of  Rome.  Circum* 
eSy'together  with  the  exertions  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis, 
to  Ganganelli  the  throne  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  we  are  per- 
ad  that  he  would  often  afterwards  have  gladly  exchange 
uneasy  honours  of  the  tiara,  for  the  humbler  privileges  ofhis 
ions  eardinalate,  or  even  for  the  tranquil  privacy  of  his 
nal  cell.  His  reign  was  short  and  troubled,  and  its  leading 
t,  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  not  only  occa- 
(d  him  great  anxiety,  but  if  strong  suspicions  may  be  ere- 
I,  contributed  to  the  brevity  of  his  administration.  While 
ring  under  acute  and  protracted  pain,  he  is  said  to  have 
limed:  *  /  am  going  into  eternity y  and  I  know  well  for 
atP 

i  these  Letters  have  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  poblic, 
feel  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a  specific  discussion  of  their 
itiea;  but  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  themselves  ac« 
nted  With  a  popular  and  not  uninteresting  work,  we  would 
mmend  the  present  selection;  It  appears  to  have  been  judi« 
sly  made,  and  the  translation  is  respectably  exeeuted.  "Mr. 
caife  has,  however,  fallen  into  some  errors  in  his  rendering 
imes,  which  he  should  have  been  careful  to  avoid.    Benedict 
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is  invariably  written  Benet,  a  mere  French  cootraclioOy  never 
used  in  English  composition  ;  Lei^horn  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised under  the  name  oi'  Livurnum  ;  we  have  Baromie  lor  Bor- 
romeo  ;  und  in  the  XXXtli  Letter,  we  are  told  of  the  *  Theo- 
'  dohia,'  as  a  work  oi  Leibnitz,  instead  of  TheodicSe, 

Art.  VII.  y/  Theory  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  System  of  the  Unh 
verse,  demonstrated  by  Analogy ;  in  which  the  Elements  of  eeneral 
Science  are  explained  upon  a  Principle  entirely  new.  By  Francii 
Maximum  Macnab,  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Soocland. 
8vo.  pp.  4Ti.     i Vice  1 2s.     Edinburgh,  1817* 

Tl/^E  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  this  very  singular  book.  It 
^^  would  not  be  diiHcidt  to  make  ont  a  (general  analysie  of  ks 
contents,  but  we  are  withheld  from  the  attempt,  firat,  by  the 
conviction  Uiat  a  large  poriion  of  our  readers  would  derive  liUk 
gratification  from  our  labour,  and  secondly,  by  the  oonflidentm 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  hardly  fair  to  tlie  Author,  siBeeil 
must  necessarily  convey  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  his  wofk. 
The  main  attraction  of  this  production  consists  in  its  pervadiBg 
whimsicality  ;  its  commonest  truisms  are  put  forward  Id  suoh  in 
unaccountable  way,  that  we  are  quite  startled,  vrfaen  we  paoM 
for  reflection  at  the  close  of  a  sequence  of  oraoular  and  odd- 
lookioj^  phrases,  to  find  that  we  have  been  wondering  at  a  very 
satisfactory  set  of  every  day  verities.  Every  thing  abont  the 
volume  is  marked  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  fbnns  of 
thinking  and  writing,  which  has  frequently  the  ur  of  aflbcUlioB, 
and  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  sometiaies  tempted 
to  fancy  that  the  work  uas  meant  for  a  grave  and  deep  piece  of 
irony,  levelled  asicainst  the  reveries  of  Hutchinson,  and  the  in* 
ventive  r(*searches  of  Bryant ;  and  this  suspicion  has  been  re- 
vived in  our  minds  us  often  as  we  have  encountered  the  unlncky 
designation  in  the  tide-  page— il/a.rMiiii«  JUacnab  !  If  tins  be  a 
genuine  affix,  we  can  only  say,  that  a  more  untoward  collocation 
of  epithets  has  sehioni  fdllcii  to  the  lot  of  civilized  man ;  and  we 
would  by  all  means  recommend  to  its  unfortunate  suocumbent| 
to  make  as  little  panicle  of  his  classical  title  as  possible,  and  to 
content  himself  with  the  homelier  but  safer  distinction  contained 
in  the  dissyllabic  section  of  his  pricnominal  bearings.  We  were, 
moreoviT,  somewhat  staggered  by  the  puerile  and  unmeaning 
diagram  inserted  by  way  of  frontispiece.  It  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  £mmanuel  Swedenborg's 
visions,  or  Jacob  Hehm(Mrs  inspirations,  but  at  the  head  of  *a 
oral  and  physical  system  of  the  universe,'  it  is  an  omen  of 
etched  augtiry.  On  the  wl:ole,  however,  we  believe  Mr. 
JUacnitb  to  br  jiericctly  serious  and  viTy  much  in  earnest,  ami  in 
the  few  rcmarKs  which  we  may  fiiid  it  expedient  to  make,  Wi 
ihiU  pracc^ed  o^i  mis  siippjsiiijii. 
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Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  language  which  this  formi* 
lable  theorist  has  held  concerning  Reviewers.  He  accuses  them 
sf  merciless  dispositions  towards  those  works  of  affected  '  refine* 
^  ment  and  taste,*  which  are  coutinually  issuing  from  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  ^  the  upper  regions  of  the  sensual  walk/ 

*  Hence, '  he  says,  '  the  myriads  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  romances^ 
Src  with  which  the  world  is  infested.  The  critical  reviewers,  who 
lie  in  wait  upon  the  ideal  line  that  divides  the  brightest  shade  of  the 
lensual,  from  the  dimmest  of  the  re6ned  walk,  earn  a  livelihood  here 

S'  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Multitudes  indeed  escape 
em,  as  the  dens  to  which  the  wretches  are  dragged  seldom  admit 
above  a  dozen  at  a  time ;  but  these  are  tortured  with  every  refine- 
ment of  cruelty;  their  characters  are  ripped  up,  their  feelings  torn 
in  pieces,  and  round  the  caves  of  the  critical  Cyclops  are  suspended 
fhe  dipeda  membra  poetce^  for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  critics  will 
fuote  nim  fairly,  they  having,  in  general,  a  malignant  pleasure  in  ex- 
hibiting him  in  a  disjointed  state,  after  he  is  broken  on  the  wheel.' 

We  are  thus  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  We  decline 
from  want  both  of  patience  and  of  excitement,  the  analysis  of  a 
qo0»plicated  theory  which  appears  to  us  defective  in  interest  and 
IB  substantiation  ;  but  we  should  feel  no  reluctance  to  bring 
forward  such  quotations  as  might  afford,  in  our  apprehension, 
a  fair  sample  of  the  general  composition.  From  this,  howeyer, 
Hfe  are  expressly  warned  by  the  broad  hint  conveyed  in  the 
p#9Bajge  just  quoted.  Should  Mr.  Macnab  reply  to  us,  that  he 
bas  spoken  only  of  affected  ^  refinement,'  and  that  his  work  is  the 
ofl&pring  of  sound  and  genuine  ^  taste/  w/e  can  ouly  rq^jm  that 
lie  bas  dieprived  himself  gf  all  benefit  from  his  own  pl^a,  since 
6e  Jbas,  among  the  .affe(;tations  and  sensualities  with  which  '  the 
^  world  is  infested,'  and  which  be  is  pleased  to  represent  as  so 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  ^  Reviewers/  expressly  enumerated >W- 
^  foanceM* 

Nothing  then^-remains  but  that,  without  encumbering  our*' 
seires  with  the  Author*s  strange  analogies,  and  truly  unfatbom* 
able  mysteries,  we  limit  our  strictures  to  a  few. mier^ly  general 
Q^^servations. 

We  must,  however,  first  state  that^  notwithstanding  the 
yerysl'^ht  estimation  in  which,  we  bold  bis  tb^,9ryy  ^Ir.  |Aac* 
Oab  himself  appears  to  us  to  be  a  pious  aad  s.trAngrJ^Qi^le]d 
Q)an  ;  and  that  altliough  much  of  his  system  is  al^getber  ab-« 
s^urdj  yet  ms^ny  of  his  illustrations  are  perfectly  startlinff.lirom  tlj^ 
strength  and  energy  with  which  they  are  conceived  and  ex**. 
pressed,  lie  has  bad  for  his  object  to  trace  out  a  blended 
system  of  facts  and  analogies,  signs  and  things  signified,  fpr  t^ 
purpose  of  unfolding  and  harmonizing  the  moral  and  physical 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  Of  his  facts,  a  large  portion  is  alto- 
gether bypotlietical ;  and  of  his  analogies,  though  somaaria  striking 
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and  ingeniou!*,  yet  others  are  extremely  q  ftUe^  aaftr 

icreater  proportion  soemfl  to  us  utterly  fanti  ;ic  i  .  unproilikk 
He  adopts,  in  all  its  romantic  baselessnes!*,^  the  ctymolofial 
atnicture  of  Bryant,  and  reasons  from  it  with'ns  much  oonph- 
cency  aa  if  every  fragment  of  it  was  estahliahed  «bcI  f^rvt 
He  does  not  indeed  seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  derivaliiB 
from  tlie  word  Ham ;  but  whether  he  rejects  them  altocetkri 
or  whether  he  is  re- assured  by  the  '  solution*  which  he  afim 
that  he  has  giv^n,  we  are  unable  to  conaprehend  Fmai  tie 
8trans:e  system  of  words  and  syllables.  Mr.  Blacnab  iefefs  At 
history  of  <he  Amonians,  with  as  rouoh  decision  and  dbtMiLtaWi 
as  if  their  st  itutes  at  lar?e,  their  journals  and  ipesettcii  hTl^ 
tually  upon  his  table.  All  this  is  yery  amusinip,  but  we  iM||e 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  few  be^dde  Mr.  Macnek  biiMV; 
and  we  are,  in  truth,  utterly  astonished  tliet  he  haa  doC,  ii 
countless  instances,  recoiled  from  the  inoempemble  ahaunOtiw 
to  which  he  has  been  reduced.  In  the  outset  of  hie  work,  be  h> 
occasion  to  make  important  thonc^h  mysterious  nee  of  the  iif 
tenary  scale ;  and  amonif  other  ridiculous  illiistrmtlons  of  id  a 
tensive  prevalence,  he  actually  includes  *  the  eeeei 
'  of  Christendom,'  and  the  common  phrase  of  '  one's 
'  senses, '  as  if  the  latter  were  any  thioK  more  then  a  valgv 
alliteration  !  In  the  progress  of  his  etyroolog>c*al  specnletiaaBihi 
finds  the  ^  confusion  of  toncrut's*  stand  directly  in  his  eaj. 
'  No* — he  exclaims,  as  if  himself  or  his  father  had  been  a  patf 
eoncerned  in  the  transaction, 

'  It  was  not  a  '<  ccnfiuionof  /an^ne^gm*'  as  is  vulgarlj  hn^rias^h* 
a '  confuncn  of  Up*  a  spasirodic  afiecdon  of  the  oijpuia  er  i| 
eipecially  in  the  utterance  o^IoImI  sounds ;  so  that  instead  af 
(to  whom  the  tower  was  dedicated),  tbey  stammered  or 
Ba-beL* 

It  may  seem  a  little  unaccountable^  that  these  atammcn 
be  able  to  enuntiate  the  vowel  sound  a  in  the  flrai  ayHaMi, 

iet  be  compelled  to  change  it  into  e  in  the  aeoond.     Bat  lb 
lacnab  is  a  consummate  master  of  the  real  import^of 
we  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  eomprehend  ^ 
ing  proof  of  his  skill  in  tliis  respect. 

« The  apostle  in  alluding  to  the  sis  periodi  of  creation,  faalinii 
ing  them  « dayi,'  calls  them  mimt  a  word  which  our  tnttuiaAors 
«  worlds,'  but  which,  in  its  tme  meaning,  signifies  <  'mgu  qfkm 
ahk  duraiioHf  and  the  creiend  behgi  tohtch  exut  in  ihmm  er  dhra 
course  i** 

But  if  we  were  to  rebear<ie  all  the  instanoea  of  atinnge 
pretation,  crude  and  unauibMriziid  conception^  and  ~ 
lion,  w         we  have  marked  for  comment,  we 
all  n  ie  tim«^  and  p^fience.     We  ahall 

caab  where  he  learned  Ant  *  emry 
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pf  the  empire  of  China  was  either,^  cultivated'  or  '  turned  to  the 
*  best  account,*  pass  on  to  matter  better  entitled  to  attention. 
Mr.  M.  bears  throun^hoiit  a  strong  and  evan&relieal  testimony 
against  tlie  corruptions  of  human  nature ;  he  inyariably  appeals 
to  the  Scriptures  as  his  foundation  and  authority  ;  and  the  reso* 
late  reader  uill  be  indemnified  for  his  perseverance  by  not  a  few 
passages  of  £^reat  force,  eloquefice,  and  truth.  We  were  exceed- 
liigly  struck  by  Wis  selection  of  *  cheap  justice,'  as  a  grand  cri- 
tenon  to  be  applied  as  the  only  and  ^menring  test  of  the  pros- 
perity of  nations.  The  passage  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is 
Jooger  than  we  find  it  quite  convenient  to  insert,  but  its  vigour 
•nd  importance,  together  with  the  little  probability  of  its  exten- 
sive circulation  in  the  vohnne  itself,  induce  us  to  make  room  for 
so  much  of  it  as  may  serve  both  for  the  evolution  of  his  prin- 
ciple, and  for  an  exan;plc  of  his  general  manner. 

'  To  administer  justice,  is  the  end  for  which  all  human  governments 
are  ordained,  the  circulation  of  justice  in  the  body  politic,  being 
strictlv  analogous  to  the  circu]<^tion  of  the  blood  in  the  body  natural. 
It  is  the  phenomenon  upon  which  its  very  life  momentarily  depends  $ 
and  its  health  is  indicated. by  the  state  of  its  pulse.  The  accemhiUty 
^fJusHce^  or  thie  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  any  country*  is  the  only 
cnterion  for  estimating  the  merits  of  its  government.  If  justice  be 
eaafly  accessible,  or  its />ri£:<?  hto^  ihe  govemment  is  ;o^o(m/;  if  justice 
be  difficult  to  obtain,  or  its  price  high^  the  government  is  had.  The 
rale  is  universal  and  infallible^  because  it  is  founded  on  the  Word  of 
Ood.  All  the  other  phenomena  of  the  body  politic,  for  example,  its 
national  debt,  taxes,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,-  and  the 
forms  of  its  constitution,  ultimately  depend  upon  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people*  as  evinced  in  tbeir  ideas  regarding  the  circulation  of 
fusike.  Accordingly,  while  the  superficial  politicians  of  this  world 
are  attracted  by  ostensible'  forms  and  accidental  circumstances,  the 
Christian's  eye  is  fixed  on  the  index,  viz.  the  price  of  justice;  which 
shews  with  unerring  certainty,  the  state  of  the  lieart  of  the  bod v  politic, 
irhetherit  be  sound  or  rotten.  It  shews  the  standard  ofmoramy  upon 
winch  the  /t/f  of  the  <^  beast  ^^  (Art.  412.)  or  political  body,  depends^ 
lAstever  be  his  shape,  or  size,  or  mode  of  existence;  for  where  the 
people's  attention  is  fixed  on  the  distribution  of  justice^  there  never 
san'be  tyranny  ;  and  where  their  attention  is  diverted  from  it,  there 
never  can  be  freedonu 

•  When  a  government,  forgetful  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  or- 
dftined»  and  a  people,  for^tful  of  th-3  Word  of  Godf  permit  the  pries 
of  jnstice  to  riif,  (accordmg  to  its  natural  tendency)  we  are  expressly 
told,  that  thev  shall  be  **  devoured  by  the  stvord.**  The  secondary 
cduseshy  which  this  awful  threat  is  executed,  though  seldom  thougbt 
of  by  worldly  politiciaris*  are  not  the  less  fatally  and  necessarily  con- 
sec^.  The  4iigh  price  of  justice  invites  the  rich  to  defraud  the 
poor;  it  encomrages  every  man  to  be  a  villain,  by  assuring  him  of 
m^mnUyt  provided  the  victims  of  his  villany  be  persons  who. are 
unable  to  pay  the  price ;  for  all  such  persons  are  thereby  virtudiy 

Vol.  XII.  N.S.  2  Q 
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odUltnced,  and  the  great  body  of  the  industrious  a  ral  nst  of  dv 

cominunity»  instead  of  being  permitted  to  lead  **  ^  cm  KMatt 
lives**  are  subjected  to  the  oorrort*  of  civil  voar^  ^iz-  x^iltmjt  wk 
rapinCf  for  which  there  is  no  redress,  while  they  are  insultiacly  tdi 
that  "  the  lave  is  open  to  them.**  Habitu&ccd  thus  to  the  dadr^ 
tacle  of  unredressed  wrongs,  (js  in  Frai.ce,  before  the  Revotolia) 
men  become  callous  to  moral  fetliittr,  and  prepared  for  deeds  ofhsne: 
Their  hearts  are  hardened^  and  their  conaneuce*  searwil^  by  a  drt 
process  of  demoralitiatioHf  the  symptoms  of  which  {ynz.  the  mawsmi 
crimes,  &c.  j  pass  unregarded,  until  it  be  too  late.  For  «hca  ii 
moral  corruption  arrives  at  a  cenain  pitch,  there  is  no  other  icad^ 
but  the  svcordm 

*  So  long  as  the  courts  of  law  in  any  country  remam  opea  Is  di 
great  body  of  the  people,  its  coyemmcnt  will  ahrays  have  the  HnaK 
of  the  better-disposed  part  ofthe  community.  But  when  Ae  tStf 
of  the  p  tient  Cnristian  are  tortured  every  day«  by  — »**«[*»  hit  Hbs* 
creatures  robbed,  maltreated,  defrauded,  and  demomtiwui^  eadff  Ar 
operation  of  a  system  directly  opposed  to  the  Wetrd  wfGiuii  uhsh 
sees  t^xes  imposed,  and  fees  ijcrmitted,  which  are  equivalcat  ta  aa^ 
teoce  of  fmilawry  against  the  widow,  the  fatherleas»  and  dha  i^ 
tunato,  how  can  he,  in  his  conscience,  uppnn$  of  aiu^  tbia^ar|a| 
for  their  continuance  ?  Ought  be  not  raUier  to  implore  the  <*  fSMB 
that  be,"  to  <^  hear  the  Wurd  ofthe  Lord,"  ere  it  be  too  bia^ada 
consider  the  dreadful  end  to  which  such  ill-gotten  (piiaa  are  m^F 
condM<;ive  ?  To  withhold  Jio/ice  from  the  poor,  is  to  coonaift  im^ 
For  the  word  says,  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  ths  tat  ii 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,**  Surely  he  is  soAa 
a  patrioi  nor  a  Chrisiiant  who  could  wink  at  such  things:  ■*  Aaai 
CiTsar's /riendf*^  who  would  advise  him  to  disregard  ^V^ni, 

*  During  the  progress  ofthe  moral  gangrene^  originathw  ■  dtdk 
atructed  circulation  of  justice,  the  great  majority  of  pcdiaciffa^Wi| 
deaitutoof  true  moral  piiuciple,  cannot  discern  too  estcatrfAl 
danger.  They  will  not  *<  belieie*'  the  Word  of  God,  that  ihias— I 
tMii  spots  apparently  so  trifling,  (which  are  all  that  annear  aa  ii 
Qutude  of  the  *'  beast'*)  are  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dML  Vm 
of  the  state  physicians  will  believe  that  any  thing  serioui  m  tha  naaa 
with  him      For  he  is  in  general  venf  quid  i  and  whan  he  haOMi 

jKterish  and  restless^  they  endeavour  to  amuse  him  arith  gev-ya^* 
6«ghten  him  with  %ome  foreign  bugbear}  while  othera, 
bis  asthenic  aiaikesis^  prescribe  low  diet  and  capiauM 
who  differ  in  opinion  from  the  state  phjrsiaana^ 
their  patient,  in  all  his  mtiMt  extravagant  whiaaa* 
bis  fever  is  entirely  o»ii»g  to  the  logd  an  kit  hact  $ 
%hti  wounds  he  received  in  battle;  others  to  the 
which  are  fattening  on  ever}' part  of  his  body  ;  and 

poses  his   remedies  accordingly.     M^^aowiiile,  the   ^ 

growing  wor&e  and  %%or«e;  Uie  voices  of  the  fow  «•  ws€m.nf 

•ngy    who  perceive  the  true  cause  of  hit  dist^mpeivJu^      ,^ 

the  clamour  ofthe  empirics^  who  arg  at  1ojj[geih«yjl^p^^^y^^^'ii^ 
^treatments'*  till  at  last  their  patient  expireain  *^nM  mmJf' 
and  his  loathaome  carcaw  is  speedily  demipimd.^  PP^  l^^-tA 
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En  •  subsequietit  portion  of  the  yolump,  this  criterion  is  tipp- 
ed with  great  force,  to  the  state  of  En<^1aiul  under' the  Stuarti, 
#mwell,  and  Wiliiatn,  and  the  passag^e  is  replete  with  most 
fill  warning.  We  earnestly  wish  that  the  Author,  witlipilt 
Nimbering  htniSelf  with  an  unreadable  theory,  had  employed 
aaelf  in  the  investigation  of  such  points  as  these ;  and  eVeti 
kf  we  hope  that  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  persuade  him  to 
inline  and  to  enforce  this  most  important  of  political  inquiries 
Miratdy  and  at  large. 


■** 


> 


L  VIIL  Clavis  Metrkoi'Vimliana.  A  Metrical  Guid^  to  the 
lAi  Intelligence  of  Virgil's  Versification :  containing  a  Solutipn 
^iti  principal  Difficulties;  the  Lines  distinctly  scanned  ip  eacfi 
^Me;  and  the  Poetic  Licences  explained.  To  which  is  added»  ^ 
Jynopsis  of  the  Poetic  Licenced,  exhibiting  at  one  View,  the  vf^n- 
PUS  Exaimples  of  each  collectively  classed  together.  Bj  «)ohn 
JJarejy  LL.D.  12mo.  pp.  52.    London,  1818. 

R.  CAR£Y*8  reputation  as  an  acoomplished  Latin  Proso- 
dian,  is  so  well  established,  and  bis  experience  in  teaching; 
ist  have  made  him  so  familiar  with  the  diflBculties  which  the 
iders  of  Latin  verse  occasionally  encounteri  that  in  the  did- 
irge  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  witb 
rely  announcing  this  little  work.    The  Author  has  published 

fofr  the  use  (in  the  first  instance)  of  gentlemen  implying  tf^ 
itil  for  assistance  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  prosody  and 
ersification  ;  and  with  the  further  view  of  aiding  others  wbo 
lay  be  desirous  of  correctly  understanding  the  structure  of 
Irgil's  lines,  and  pronouncing  them  with  metrical  propriety/ 
the  preface,  some  remarks  are  inserted  on  Greek  Patronymics. 

I.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wtitings  of  the  Rev.  WiUiaiH. 
UkhardSi  LLM.f  who  died  at  Lyttn,  September  .13,  1818,  in  the 
lixtT-ninth  Year  of  his  Age.  With  some  Account  of  the  Rev.  Roger 
(Tiuiams,  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  First 
Issprtor  of  complete  Religious  Liberty  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp.  896.  [ Portraits j| 
Pftce  8s.  London,  1819. 

V  the  Rey.  John  Evans  is  not  already  sufficiently  known  tti 
our  readers  in  his  capacity  of  Aaihor,  it  is  not  for  want 
eilber  industry  or  ambition  on  bis  part.  On  th<f  present  oc^ 
lion,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  fully  awafe  of 
i  nature  ted  e;Ltent  of  his  pretensions,  the  distinguishing 
kgolarities  of  his  style,  and  the  bias  in  his  opinions.  We  wiU 
t  be  so  ungrilteful  to  him  for  the  informatioft  wbioh  be  baa 
^wo  together  in  tlie  present  volume,  as  to  criticise  eilber  bis 
Iborahip  or  his  theology.  He  has  attained  that  period  of  life 
which  some  indulgence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  good«- 
moiired  garrulousness  of  a  biographer,  when  advetlillg  fopast 
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scenes,  and  he  Bhall  therefore  be  allowed  in  the  present  iostalKe 
to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Memoir,  was  a  minister  of  the  Ge* 
ueral  Baptist  denomination,  best  known  to  the  public  by  roeaM 
of  his  History  of  Lynn.  He  was  born  in  1740,  in  the  pariah  of 
Penrbydd,  near  Haverfordwest.  His  father  was  a  respeclabb 
farmer,  of  the  Particular  Baptist  persuasion,  who  died  wbeo  Ui 
son  William  was  about  nineteen.  Before  his  father's  desUi,  Mr. 
Richards  had  united  himself  to  tlib  Baptist  church  at  Rhvdwil- 
lim,  Caermarthenshire,  where  he  was  first  encouraged  by  the 
invitation  of  his  friends,  to  engage  in  religious  services.  Beisg 
recommended  to  obtain  some  education  for  the  ministerial  oflke, 
he,  in  1773,  entered  the  Bristol  AcademV}  ftt  that  time  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans^ where 
be  remained  for  two  years.  Upon  leaving  Bristol,  he  beoane 
joint  assistant  to  Dr.  John  Ash,  of  Lexicog^apliical  memoryi  ai 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Pershore,  in  Worcestershirey 
and  afterwards  officiated  for  some  time  in  the  neighboarfaood  tf 
Tewkesbury.  In  1776,  the  congregation  at  Lynn  applied  to  the 
president  of  the  Bristol  Academy  mr  a  minister  to  supply  tkir 
vacant  pulpit.  Mr.  Evans  recommended  Mr.  Richards  to  then, 
and  he  accepted  their  invitation. 

He  continued  to  discharge  the  pastoral  function  at  Lynn,  till 
the  year  1795,  when  an  interruption  of  two  years  took  place  in 
his  ministerial  services,  occasioned  by  indisposition,  during 
which  the  church  was  supplied  by  a  respectable  assistant.  On 
his  return  to  Lynn,  in  1708,  his  health  not  being  established^ 
he  preached  only  occasionally.  He  had  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, we  are  told,  more  than  once,  but  the  people  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  it*  He  visited  Wales  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  his  return,  soon  ceased  preaching  to  his  own  flock,  ahlmgh 
he  never  received  from  them  a  regular  discharge.  It  appean 
that  a  considerable  change  had  gradually  taken  place  ill  Mr. 
Richards's  theological  opinions,  since  his  first  settlenient  at 
Lynn,  and  this  had  given  rise  to  the  most  injurious  misrepre- 
sentations. A  degree  of  coolness  on  the  part  of  his  former fnendi 
was  the  natural  result.  The  share  he  had  in  promoting  the  se- 
cession which  took  place  among  the  Welch  Baptists  during  his 
visit  to  the  princi|jality  in  1800,  drew  upon  him,  also,  the  wana 
displeasure  of  the  whole  body  of  Calvinistic  Baptists.  What 
were  really  Mr.  Richards's  opinions  is  no  longer  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  living;  he  has  now  passed  into  a  world  whidi  ex- 
cludes the  exist«*nce  oi  doubt.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
was  grossly  calumniated ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  individual 
among  the  body  to  which  he  brlongi'd,.  whom  the  miarepresen* 
tatioiis,  and  unkindness,  and  intolerance  occasioned  by  a  practi- 
cal assertion  of  the  rights  cf  conscience^  had  the  unhappy  effect 
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if  dritin^  into  another  conDexion^  and  of  impelUngi  perhaps, 
insensibly,  into  further  speculative  error. 

In  1805,  Mr.  R.  became  a  widower,  after  having  been  niar« 
ied  only  two  years,  an  event  which  so  overwhelmed  his  spirits^ 
^at  he  withdrew  himself  from  society.  For  seren  yean  he 
Maroety  appeared  abroad  even  amon^  his  intimate  friends ; 
iving  the  lite  of  a  hermit,  without  so  much  as  a  servant,  lat- 
terly, to  wait  upon  him.  To  this  privation,  he  appears  to  , 
lave  submitted  from  the  most  honourable  motives.  ^  With 
^  an  income  barely  sufficient  for  the  comforts  of  an  individual,* 
ire  are  told,  *  he  was  yery  liberal  to  the  indigent,  especially  to 
^  kis  relatives,  in  Wales.'  '  He  expired  Sept.  13,  1818,  in  the 
■aty-ointh  year  of  his  age. 

Aa  a  ^preacher  Mr.  R.  was  never  popular  in  England,  but 
irbee  preaching  in  the  Principality,  in  his  beloved  native  lan- 
piage,  .  be  was  followed  by  crowded  auditories.  He  spoke 
irith  a  strong  Cambrian  accent,  and  in  his  appearance,  as  v^ell 
18  in  his  charaeter,  was  conspicuously  of  the  race  of  ancient 
Britons,  A  work,  entitled  ^^  Cambro-Britisii  Biograpliy,*'  which 
hnd  employed  him  for  some  years,  is  announced  for  publication 
by  his  worthy  executor,  the  Author  of  the  present  Memoir, 
CO  whom  we  cannot  but  tender  our  thanks  in  parting,  for  the 
interesting  volume  he  has  presented  to  us. 

Art..  X.  Sekct  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  the  late  John  Bowd' 
leiy  Jun.  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Third  Edition. 
S  Vols.  rvp.  pp.  vili— 730.    London,  1818. 

nnO  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  personally  acquainted 
-** .  with  the  accomplislfed  individual  of  whose  talents  and  virtues 
these  piecj^  form  the  memorial,  no  other  record  was  necessary, 
and  none  could  be  more  interesting,  than  the  few  remains  here 
presented  to  the  public.  The  slisi^ht  biographical  notice  prefixed 
to  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  their  ^'ecoUection  the  few 
incidents  tliat  diversified  a  career  which  promised  to  be  so  bril- 
liant, but  which  terminated, still  more  happily  for  the  subject  of 
those  bright  anticipations,  than  if  he  had  lived  to  realize.  Uiem  in 
the  highest  worldly  distinctions.  We  bripg  to  these  volumes, 
however,  certainly  not  the  cold,  stern  temper  of  professional 
critics,  but  still,  the  previous  feelings  of  personal  strangers  ;  and 
ae  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  brings  the  work  fairly  under 
our  notice,  as  a  publication  which  no  longer  addresses  itself  to 
the  circle  of  Mr.  Howdler's  private  friends,  we  shall  state  with- 
out reserve  what  were  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  perusal.  Most  readers  will,  we  think,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, regret  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  was  not  improved,  for 
adding  to  the  records  of  biography  one  fair  example  more,  in  a 
form  adapted  to  convey  the  full  force  of  that  example  to  his  con- 
temporaries.   Interesting  as  was  the  character  of  Henry  Kirke 
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White  10  every  point  of  Tiew,  and  diKtinguishing  ag  wasbii  fH 
niuSy  yet  none  of  bis  friends  are  inflen&ible  of  the  obligalioM 
ivbieh  ihcy  aro  under  to  his  Biogiapber,  for  placing  Ibut  dia- 
racter  in  its  full  liscb^  and  for  compelling  the  public  to  render 
to  his  Dieroory  the  lidniai^e  of  a  most  ])owerful  inleresl  and  aflrc- 
tionate  synjpathy.  Although  we  are  aware  tiiat  there  wan  for 
less  scope  in  the  present  instance  for  the  talenta  of  a  Biographer, 
yet  materials  would  not  have  been  wanting  for  ^n  interesting 
memoir.  And  the  pieces  selected  for  publkcation  are  not  of  a 
nature  either  to  supply  the  deiicitiicy,  or  to  supersede  such  aa 
introduction.  They  are  of  extremely  unequal  merit  and  inlereat ; 
a  circumstance  which,  applied  to  the  works  of  an  unknown  An* 
thor  claiming  to  he  received  on  the  ground  of  their  iotrinac 
value,  would  n^ed  some  explanation,  as  ostensibly  tetacninff  our 
estimate  of  i\te  writer.  In  the  present  instance,  the  respousiEility 
ot  giving  publicity  to  the  inferior  specimens  of  the  Author's 
powers  of  mind,  entirely  devolves  upon  the  £ditor ;  yet,  aa  the 
establishment  of  the  literary  reputation  of  hb  deceased  IrieiMl  or 
relative,  has,  probably,  formed  no  part  of  his  object,  or  Imb  at 
least  been  a  irery  subordinate  motive  in  the  publication^  it  is  a 
res|K)nsibility  from  which  he  will  not  shrink,  and  it  .will  not  ezi- 
pose  hira  to  any  very  serious  charges. 

The  Select  Pieces  consist  of  a  '  Journal'  of  a  voyage  to  Sieily 
ami  Malta,  undertaken  in  1810,  for  tlie  recovery  of  his  health; 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  friends,  from  1801  to  181  i;  pieoes 
inverse,  occupying  between  sixty  tmd  seventy  pagea ;  two  or 
three  short  articles  which  appeared,  wo  believe,  in  the  Chriatlan 
Observer  ;  extracts  from  a  review  of  the  Tableau  de  la  £M4ra* 
lure  pendant  la  dix-huitihne  JSi^rle  ;  a  review  of  Stewart^s 
Philosophical  Essays ;  and  some  short  *   Theological  Tracts.* 
Viewed  as  the  only  remains  of  a  man  i%hose  character  commoni- 
cateil  its  interest  to  his  productions,  all  of  these  may  be  read 
with  interest.     Except  as  containing  illustrations  of  character, 
liowcYer,  the  greater  part  of  the  Journal  might  have  been  spared, 
and  a  stern  c^sttmate  ot  its  intrinsic  merit  would  have  led  to  the 
rejection  also  of  the  poetry.    Mr.  Bowdler^s  talent  for  \ersifiea* 
tion  was  not  of  a  higher  order  than  whdt  generally  falla  to  the  lot  of 
persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  habits  ;  it  is  a  talent  which 
seems  to  be  naturally  developed,  like  the  oiber  faculties,  in  the 
process  of  cultivation,  and  it  generally  spends  itself  in  the  pe- 
riod Hhich  preceitesihe  full  maiuriiy  uf  the  intellectual  character. 
Mr.  Bowdler  would  never  have  at.ained  distinction  by  this  species 
of  coui|M)sition,  and  we  feel  equally  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  continof^l  toinduli^e  In  it,  further  than  in  the  occasional  cx- 
'erdses  of  piety.     8uuie  pieces  of  this  description  are  among  the 
most  pleasing  sp«'ciniens  ol  bis  poi*try.     One  of  llicse,  entitled, 
'  At  Sea  in  a  SSlorm/  it  strikiogi  from  the  circumstance  of  iia 
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;  actually  been  conipo9ed  under  the  feeling  ezeited  by  such 
e. 

*  The  tempeet  drivei  along  the  vaini 
The  straiqiog  ves»el  heaves  in  vain. 
Her  sails  are  rent,  her  tail  masts  bow, 
What  hand,  what  hope  con  save  us  n^w  f 

'  God  of  the  ocean  as  the  land* 
The  billows  rise  at  thy  command ; 
At  thine  Almighty  word  they  sleep. 
Stretched  on  uie  bosom  of't!>e  deep. 

*  Oh  bless'd,  whoe'er  firom  danger  fiee 
Has  lov'd/  ohey'dy  and  worshipp'd  Thee» 
In  pain,  in  pleasure,  constant  still 

To  do  Kis  great  Redeemer's  will, 

*  'Mid  shrinks  and  sounds  of  wild  aflright» 
His  heart  is  calm — ^his  hopes  are  bright ; 
His  stedfast  eye  the  scene  surveys, 

Is  closed  in  prayer,  and  wakes  to  praise/ 

le  foilowiiie^  paraphrase  of  the  Forty  seoopid  Psalm,  is  a 
lappier  efibrt.  It  ia  perfectly  elegaiit ;  and  though  it  does 
ntirely  answer  to  its  title,  being  a  free  version  of  some  parts 
of  the  Psalm,  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  sufficiently  pre- 
fix un<ler  the  allowable  accommodation  pf  the  Psalmist's  lan- 
e.  The  efiect  of  the  burden  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
ipt  to  preserve ;  any  deviation  from  the  simiile  phraseoioi(y, 
S¥en  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  as  it  recurs  in  oiir  'IVanslation, 
d  lessen»  if  not  destroy  its  beauty.  The  reader  will  admire 
r.  Bowdier's  version,  the  separate  csompieteness  of  every 
sa,  which  seetDs  just  fitted  to  the  tliought.  ^ 

Part  I. 

<  As  panting  in  the  suItry  beam  . .  "*  . 

The  hart  desires  the  cooluig  stream. 

So  to  thy  presence,  Lord,   I  flee? 

So  longs  my  soul,   O  God  !  for  thee, 

Athirst  to  taste  thy  Hving  grace. 

And  see  thy  glory  face  to  race. 

'  But  rising  griels  distress  my  soul. 

And  tears  on  tears  successive  roll: 

For  many  an  evil  voice  is  near 

To  chide  my  woe,  and  mock  my  feary 

And  silent  meiobry  weeps  alone' 

O'er  hours  of  peace  and  gladness  flown, 

*  For  I  have  walked  the  happy  mtwd. 
That  circles  Sion  s  holy  ground. 
And  gladly  swell'd  the  choral  lays 
That  hymn'd  my  ereat  Redeemer's  praise, 
What  time  the  nallowed  arch  along 
Responsive  swell'd  the  noikimn  song. 
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*  Ah !  why,  by  passing  clouds  opprcst'd. 
Should  vexing  thoughts  distract  tny  breast  I 
Turn,  turn  to  him,  m  every  paui» 
Whom  never  suppliant  sought  in  vain  \ 
Thy  strength,  ia  joy's  extatic  day. 
Thy  hope,  \ihen  joys  have  paasM  away. 

Part  IL 

*  O  God  !  my  heart  within  me  faints, 
And  pours  in  sighs  her  deep  complaints  % 
Yet  many  a  thought  shall  Imger  still 
By  Carmers  height  fmd  Tabor's  rill, 
llie  Olive  Mount  my  Saviour  trod. 
The  rocks  that  saw  and  owned  their  God. 

'  The  morning  beam  that  wakes  the  skies. 
Shall  see  my  native  incense  rise ;  \ 

The  evening  seraphs  as  they  rove. 
Shall  catch  the  notes  of  joy  and  love. 
And  sullen  night,  with  drowsy  car. 
The  still  repeated  anthem  hear. 

'  My  soul  shall  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord, 
To  thee,  supreme  incarnate  Word* 
My  rock  and  fortress,  shield  and  friend. 
Creator,  Saviour,  source,  and  end ; 
And  thou  wilt  hear  thy  servant's  prayer. 
Though  death  and  darkness  speak  despair. 

'  Ah  !  why  by  passing  clouds  oppressed. 
Should  vexing'thoughts  distract  thy  breast  ?  ' 
Turn,  turn  to  Him,  in  every  pain, 
Whom  never  suppliant  sought  in  vain ; 
My  strength,  in  joy's  extatic  day. 
My  hope,  when  joy  has  passed  away  ! 

The  Essay  on  the  comparative  merits  of  private  mod  puliBe 
education,  which  is  the  first  of  the  pieces  in  prose,  we  joue  to 
be  a  very  juveuile  production.  Viewed  in  any  other  light,  it  wai 
scarcely  deserving  of  republication.  One  sentence  will  soffioe 
to  shew  the  immaturity  of  the  Writer's  judgeoieni. 

*  Will  the  rocks  glide  away  before  the  helm  of  InnoccDce,  the  Ctf' 
rent  yield  to  the  oar  of  Simplicity,  or  the  tempqst  ceaae  to  faori 
around  the  canvas  of  Confidence/ 

Nor  can  we  speak  much  more  highly  of  the  following  two 
papers.  The  review  of  the  ^  Tahleau  de  la  LUtSratmre  pern* 
<  cUint  le  dix'huititme  Siecle^^mA  that  of  Stewart's  PhUoooplu- 
cal  Essays,  are,  however,  of  a  character  so  very  aoperior  to  the 
preceding  composition,  that  we  should  not  have  imagined  them 
to  proceed  from  the  same  pen.  The  mind  of  the  Writer  niiiit,tn 
the  intervals  between  the  dates  of  tlie  respective  pieces,  have 
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Bade  i  rapid  progress  towards  maturity.     It  would  have  been 
Dteresting  to  trace  the  circumstances  that  contributed,  in  the 
iresent  instance,  to  that  visible  acceleration  of  the  intellectual 
prowtb,  which  is  observed  to  take  place,  at  some  period  mor^  or 
aw  early,  in  the  life  of  almost  all  persons  ol*  Mr.  Bowdlrr's  cha- 
■aeter.     Some  book,  by  giving,  perhaps,  a  new  direction  to  the 
lioUghts,  or  by  letting  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  understand- 
ng^  association  with  an  individual  of  a  higher  order,  the  neces- 
itiy  of  entering  upon  some  active  pursuit  under  the  stimulating 
Nresence  of  a  sufficient  object,  or  the  large  accessions  to  the  in- 
iiTidual's  ideas,  obtained  from  visiting  foreign  countries,  or  from 
Ml  extended  acquaintance  with  society  at  home, — will  often  bo 
lie  means  of  exciting  this  quickened  action  of  the  faculties ;  so 
bal  on  iookiof^  back,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  individual 
ihall  learcely  recognise  as  his  own,  the  crude  notions  and  ob- 
loure  feelings  which  he  has  shed  in  the  interval.     We  are  not 
aformed  to  what  extent  Mr.  Bowdler  was  in  the  habit  of  exer^ 
rising  himself  in  literary  composition  ;    but  as  these  are  tornied 
Select  Pieces,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture  that  he  threw  out, 
in  the  season  of  efflorescence^  the  usual  profusion  of  waste  leaves 
ind  blossoms.     Those  which  are  here  printed,  were  not,  it  is 
[»robable,  his  only  contributions  to  periodical  literature.      There 
ire  few  writers  in  the  present  day,  of  any  literary  note,  who 
bare  not  at  some  time  or  other  made  an  essay  at  reviewing ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  remark,  that  whatever  mischiefs 
may  be  attributable  to  die  influence  of  periodical  criticism,  as  re* 
l^rds  both  ttie  critic  and  his  readers,  there  are  to  be  set  against 
these,  the  sensible  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
Biiod,  and  the  quantity  of  efticient  thinking  which  has  been 
oontinually  generated  and  re-produced  to  an  indefinite  extent^ 
by  this  species  of  literary  organ.      The    greater   part   of  the 
wriitng  comprised  in  such  publications,  would  certaiuly  never 
haTe   neen  produced  in  any  other  shape,  or  upon   any  other 
occasion.     6y  supplying  to  men  of  original  talent  and  science 
an  incentive    to    exertion,   from    the    consideration  that  what 
they  furnislied    would  be  instantaneously  thrown  into  circular 
lion,    they  have  called  into  play  a  vast   deal  of  intellect  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant ;    and  desultory  as  for 
the  most  |)art  this  sort  of  writing  must  be,  there  are  but  few 
productions  issueti  from  the  press  in  the  present  day,  of  a  higher 
order  of  literary  excellence  than  is  at  )east  occasionally  exhibited 
in  our  Quarterly  Journals.    The  party  spirit,  the  disgusting 

Ersonalities,  the  bigotry  or  the  irrellgion,  of  which  our  leadin|^ 
sviews  are  made  the  vehicles,  are  altogitber  another  matter ; 
yet,    it   can  scarcely    admit  of  doubt,    tuat  tlie   samo   spirit 
vbicb  perverts  literary  critioism  to  the  base  purposes  of  a  fac- 
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tion,  would  othemvise  find  a  Tent.    All  that  can  be  done  il|  tf 
make  the  press  supply  at  once  the  bane  and  the  antidote. 

The  reader  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  in  wbMi  Mft 
Bowdler^s  critical  papers  are  written,  as  well  as  by  the  eooipe' 
tent  acquaintance  which  he  discovers  with  his  subject.  In  rah 
of  thein,  he  expresses  himself  in  ternns  of  warm  and  ingenttOHii 
though  by  no  means  indiscriminative  admiration  of  the  aelhar. 
We  are  not  aware  why  ^  extracts*  only  are  given  from  the  flnl 
of  the  two  articles.  The  Reviewer's  introductory  remnrks  Ml 
rather  excursive,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  relnlingli 
necessity,  detached  from  the  extracts  which  suggested  thcflii 
appear  scarcely  relevant.  We  transcribe  one  sentence,  howeWi 
leaving  to  our  readers  its  application. 

<  Yet  after  every  reasonable  concession  has  been  made,  end  etsiT 
proper  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  all  human  peHbnnenoBi,! 
still  remains  certain,  that  wnerever  the  government  of  a  coentiji  is- 
eluding  both  its  formal  constitution  and  the  general  spirit  of  its  si* 
ministration,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  settled  sentimonis  n4 
wishes  of  the  prevailing  part  of  the  community,  there  is  not  only  i 
manifest  departure  from  all  just  theory,  but  tnere  is  also  ImmiiwiBt 
danger  of  some  national  convulsion/ 

The  body  of  the  article  comprises  an  examination  of  tbt 
literary  character  of  Voltaire,  which  does  great  credit  to  tbt 
taste,  and  judgement,  and  information  of  the  Writer,  end  a  hrirf 
notice  of  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Bufibn,  and  D'Alembert.  The 
review  closes  with  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  French  school  of  philosophy,  from  which  we  must  make 
for  an  extract. 


*  One  naturally  conceives  of  philosophers  as  of  a  serious 
class  of  men  :  the  subjects  about  which  they  are  conveisant  are  giafs 
and  important ;  the  investigation  of  truth  necessarily  demands  dii 
exercise  of  the  severer  powers  of  the  understanding;  and  the  lesnlll 
of  their  inquiries  so  nearly  affect  the  happiness  of  the  human  vscsb 
that  the  alliance  of  frivolity  with  such  pursuits  exhibits  an  inconsnii^' 
of  ideas  that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  shocking ;  a  conmoa 
of  images  too  monstrous  to  be  comical.  In  perusing  the  works  sf  dis 
French  writers  who  called  themselves  philosophers  during  the  IsiC 
age,  the  first  feeling  is  a  sort  of  distressing  amazementt  a  kind  of 
horrible  surprise ;  such  as  overtakes  us  on  beholding  an  extravagsflct 
of  nuture,  or  which  travellers  are  said  to  experience  on  entering  ths 
mansion  of  Prince  Palagonia  in  Sicily,  who  has  crowded  intohil 
rooms  every  fantastic  image  which  a  depraved  and  unnatural  iancf 
could  assort.  These  men  wrote  of  God;  of  creation,  prufidcncib 
redemption  ;  of  man  and  virtue ;  of  life,  death,  and  eternity ;  idsiS 
of  which  the  very  names  are  awful ;  to  which  the  mind  approacksf 
purified  and  chastised  by  reverence ;  and  they  are  as  merry  as  bob- 
keys.  They  chatter  and  erin,  and  talk  of  the  government  of  the  OM- 
versei  and  jest  a  little,  and  come  back  with  a  light  turn  to  the  ocigpe 
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•9  ind  then  a  clever  story  against  priestcraft,  and  a  m^rj 
i^t>vidence,  and  adieu  mon  cher  philosophe  I  What  shall  we  say 
aers  such  as  these  ?  Were  they  sane  ?  Is  it  rational  for  beings 
think  and  feel,  who  hope,  and  fear,  and  suffer, — ^for  mortal 
rho  in  a  few  years  must  mingle  with  the  dust  they  tread,  to 
th  things  in  which  they  are  the  most  vitally  concerned,  and 
ay  determine  their  happiness  or  misery  for  ever  ?  Is  it  decent 
ble  creature,  crawling  upon  the  earth  for  a  moment,  and 
sink  under  the  pressure  of  the  very  atmosphere  he  breathes, 
ss  with  levity  the  ways  of  his  Creator,  and  clap  or  hiss  as  if  it 
cene  at  the  opera  ?  If  this  be  the  fruit  of  knowlege,  indeed 
nee  is  bliss,"    If  this  be  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  the  petHe$ 

-  '  And  yet  some  feelings  of  compassion  are  due  to  the  men 
the  nation  whom  we  have  condemned.  They  saw  not  the 
of  Christ  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  Divine 

lowly  and  self-denied,  benevolent  and  spiritual,  separated 
f  and  superior  to  the  vanities  and  sufferings  of  this  transient 
Tbey  saw  it  debased  by  its  alliance  to  a  superstitious  esta* 
it,  and  sustained  by  a  civil  authority  at  once  arbitrary  and 
tSble.  They  saw  the  .profession  of  Christianity  often ^united 
practice  of  vice,  or  tne  policy  of  a  worldly  ambition ;  its 
peremptorily  enforced,  and  its  precepts  haoitually  relaxed, 
tid  progress  of  infidelity  in  Fraqce,  sufficiently  proves  the 

that  country  of  essential  religion.  The  Gospel  in  all  its 
ippealing  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  carrying  its  ere- 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  acknowledge  it,  is  alone  capable 
nding  long  against  the  pride  and  passions  of  a  people  who 
«  thrown  off  the  bondage  of  an  ignorant  and  implidit  faith ; 
le  who  have  the  weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  the 
r  of  ancient  institutions,  or  the  seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and 

will  assuredly  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  these  are 
lerishable  forms  in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the  living 
ortal  spirit  which  can  alone  protect  itself  and  us  in  the  hour 
ir.  This  is  a  truth  which  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  of 
ire  peculiarly  calculated  to  enforce.  While  we  reprobate 
who  conspired  against  Christianity,  and  deplore  their  success, 
ever  forget  that  there  were  other  conspirators  still  more 
le,  and  to  whom  that  success  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  ^« 
ithful  ministers  and  professors  of  religion,  who  rendered  it 
their  dissentions,  odious  by  their  bigotry,  and  contemptible 
crimes.'  pp.  332— 340. 

review  of  Stewart's  Essays  is  an  able  analysis  of  that 
nteresting  volume..  It  is  not,  however,  our  butaness  to 
^viewers  of  reviews.  Tbe  Theological  Tracts  are  very 
compositions,  and  display  a  sound  judgement,  a  highly 
id  mind,  and  above  all,  very  considerable  attainments 
\  The  paper  ^  on  the  supposed  connection  between 
A  and  melancboly,*  we  recollect  to  have  noticed  in  the 
Q  Observer  many  years  ago,  with  particular  satisfaction. 
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That  on  the  -eternity  of  future  punishments,  does  equAlcredit 
to  Mr.  Bowdler's  abilities.  He  remarks  with  truth,  that  ivitb 
that  '  idea  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  \ivhich  this  doctrine  b 
^  supposed  to  be  so  repugnant,*  namely,  '  an  unlimited  dispo- 
^  sition  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,*  ^  not  only 
^  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  but  the  smallest  degree 
^  of^^xisting  eyil,  is,  to  our  limited  understanding,  irreconctle- 
^  able ;'  and  *  equally  irrecbncileable,'  since  infinite  beneTolence 
cannot  admit  of  majus  or  minus.  ^  The  most  transient  bead- 
'  ache,  and  the  damnation  of  all  mankind,  are  in  this  view  io- 
'  volved  in  the  same  mystery.'  The  Tract  on  Hope  is  another 
which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
These  papers  were  designed  to  bave  a  practical  character,  and 
the  subjects  scarcely  admit  of  much  originality ;  but  they  are 
marked  by  very  correct  thinking,- and  exbibit  qualities  of  mind 
far  more  Taluable,  and  perhaps  not  less  rare,  than  genius.  Mr. 
Bowdler's  character  appears  to  have  been  in  no  respect,  strioUy 
speaking,  extraordinary,  but  it  had  th^  completeness  and  the 
strength  which  result  from  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers,  and  every  exertion  of  his 
faculties  told,  because  it  was  well  directed,  and  because  it  was 
impelled  by  the  efficient  motives  of  religious  principle.  Had  his 
life  been  spared,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  attain  an  eminent 
station  in  society,  and  to  have  been  proportionately  useful 
He  was  a  person  in  whom  Christianity  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
vrorld,  for  the  sake  of  the  talents  and  the  accomplishmeiits  whicii 
it  sanctified,  and  who  would  know  how  to  turn  to  good  accowit 
the  personal  respect  so  acquired,  in  disarming  the  prejudices  of 
the  world  against  religion  itself.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
he  had  evidently  acted  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Author  he  so  fervently  admired,  m  his  ^  Philosophy  c^  the 
<<  Mind,"  that  ^  It  ought  not  to  be  tlie  leading  object  of  any 

*  one,  to  become  an  eminent  metaphysician,  niathematician,  or 

*  poet,  but  to  render   himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an 

*  agreeable,  a  respectable,  and  a  useful  member  of  society.' 
Btet  what  made  him  eminently  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  was 
the  early  hold  which  religion  obtained  upon  hb  heart,  and  tha 
paramount  influence  which  it  continued  to  have  in  the  formatkm 
of  his  character  ;  fully  justifying  the  motto  affixed  to  the  title- 
page,  that  ^  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man.' 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xjoho  have  works  in  the  preset  unU  oHige 
the  Covductors  of  ih-  EcLfiiac  .'{^vl^w,  by  ssendin^  v\fhrmat%on 
(j)Oft  paid)  vftherahjecL^  extent ^  uvd  puibahie  price  of  stich  works  f 
vohich  they  may  dep*fnd  tiptni  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con* 
siitent  with  its  plan. 


In  the  Pre«P.  The  «»  roud  volmie  of 
•*Tlie  Scrljiture  T'-timunv  to  the  Mes- 
•iab ;  mn  Inquiry  w.ih  u  vir  <v  to  %  sa- 
tisfiictory  deterwinariuri  v;*t»ic  D;'tricc 
ttajrht  in  the  H  ilj  Scripturf*  .•arern- 
hig  the  Person  of  Chriptj  iuciudin*'  n 
cutful  examin^^tion  of  tiie  R(*^.  Tiuiru-^ 
Bebbam'B  Calm  Inqxiry,  aiii  ot  oiher 
Unitarian  Works  on  t*'  arm:  si.'joct. 
By  John  Vvf  Smith,  D  :».  Diviniiy  Fu- 
lor  in  the  l»rot«»stant  Dissenting  *.o:!ege, 
at  Homer  ton.'*  T' ib  will  conclude  th-; 
iaTestigaiinn  wnico  the  author  han  rn^^- 
atovad  upon  one  of  the  most  n.o»-;'n 
tODs qarrtlont  that  can  onga^t-  the  at- 
tflotida  if  thtt  human  i»;'>d.  As  in  the 
Ibnn^r  Tolonte,  the  ex{H:ctatiuns,  pre- 
dictiomt,  nn^i. 'descriptions  r.f  the  Oreat 
Moral  Detiferer  of  mar.kiiid,  wer».  ♦'l-j- 
ed  through  the  early  ages  of  reiic:.oi  s 
liBovledc'ey  so,  in  the  same  me*  hod  of 
analysis  and  cautious  induction,  th**  vo- 

•  time  now  tn  the  press,  pursues  the  course 
of  inlbrmaiiOD  md  jr^;unii>nu  upon  the 
sofrg«4tioD8  conoectei)  wiih  the  -.-ii  ii>iry 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  intiir:.tiuD<t  :*nd 
proCntiioiis  made  or  admitted  hy  J  >.i« 
Christ  himself,  aod  the  final  develop- 
ment and  completioo  of  the  evidcucc  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostle^. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  of  Shrewsbury, 
has  in  the  presB>  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hiil- 
sou,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Henry,  written  by  the  Hev.  Mat- 
thew Henry,  and  never  before  published. 
The  third  and  fourth  volume;*  of  Ward's 
View  of  the  History,  Littrature,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  may  shortly 

"  be  expected.  Two  toI  times  of  this  work, 
ioc^ludmg  the  Mythology  o^  the  Hicdooii, 
are  already  before  the  |)ubiic.  The  third 
volnme,  now  in  the  press,  we  understand, 
will  contain  a  history  of  this  peaple,  se- 
lected entirely  from  Hindoo  materials, 
and  a  very  copious  acconnt  of  ntanners 
and  customs,  the  state  of  the  arts,  &c. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume  will  com- 
pr.se  a  view  of  the  nncient  and  present 
sUte  of  Hindoo  Literature,  Catalogues 
of  the  works  still  extant  on  Philosophy, 


Astronomy,  Law,  Ph\'<lr,  Poetry,  My-. 
tbulogy.  Sue  and  a  hisLory  of  their  Phi- 
losophy   ;ir,ingud  after  the  manner  of 
Enheld. 

Kr,  Jpmos,  the  aufhor  of  two  wofkl, 
one  -;»i  the  '*  Navnl."  the  other  on  tha 
**  M'llitTrv,  Oec*.rr» ncex  of  the  late 
A;ar:\if.ii  Wnr,»>  is  f>r  paring  for  the 
pr  -^s,  •*  T.'«r.  Naval  H  su»ry  of  Great 
Br»T;in  ^rum  i  f  cjrnmenoeinent  of  hos- 
tilities lii  ^T.iy  i80:>,  to  the  present 
time  " 

Fnrlv  la  the  present  month,  will  be 
pub-  she«^  in  Svu.  u  sketrh  of  the  £co- 
nontv  ot  Man.  in  t^i^  Sketch  an  at* 
temot  is  my  in  to  eoiin*  ct  tl«e  history  of 
the  oporttio'.is  o'  ttw:  nit'llect  with  that 
of  the  seV-  ral  ♦udc'io-i^  of  the  bodily  or- 
g^.^"*,  nnd  t'>  tiace  the  uiiiiuai  c«»nnexioo 
thMt  si>h^ist>  between  all  tiiese  operaiionfl 
and  fun<'«i<.is.  Tlie  work  is  not  only 
calculjited  to  form  a  te<t-book  for  the- 
me<licnl  stud'rt  ;  hitt,  being  written  for 
gen'^ral  p«rusal,  ii  is  intended  as  a  brief 
odtl'ne  from  which  every  person  may 
collect  the  leading  facts  observable  in 
m  •  1,  hoth  as  far  as  rejr^rds  the  fonc- 
tioi>>  ot'  ;'r-  b'Mlily  or<ians,  and  the  ope« 
rations  :>f  the  luteilectiial  [wjuers. 

On  tite  first  of  January  will^ppeac* 
No.  1.  of  a  new  Literary  Journcl^,  enti- 
tled ''.The  R»;tix)!5pcctivc  Review,"  coin 
sistiu^  of  criticisms  upon,  analyses  of, 
an  I  extracts  fruui,  curious,  useful,  and 
valuable  hooks  in  all  languages,  which 
have  been  published  from  the  revival  of 
literature  to  ihe  cMmmen(*ement  of  the 
present  century.  Edited  by  a  Society 
of  Members  of  the  University  of  Cain* 
brtd;^e.     To  be  cont  nued  quarterly. 

The  filth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the 
octavo  ed  tion  of  Franklin's  Memoin, 
comprising  hi!«  posthumous  writings,  he* 
^itl  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
oiuiiih. 

Early  in  December  will  be  publisbec^ 
a  new  edition  of  Pope's  Esctay  on  Alan^ 
illustrated  with  engravings  in  the  ^ihl 
style  of  the  art,  from  designs  by  Uwiq% 
and  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  author 
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engraved  from  the  original,  by  Jenras, 
in  the  poMOMJon  of  G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq. 
M.  P, 

Early  in  November  will  be  poblished, 
in  IS  volt.  fcap.  6vo.  with  a  portrait  or' 
the  author,  the  Poetical  Works  of  Walter 
Scotty  Esq.  now  6rst  collectnl. 

In  the  course  of  November  will  be 
published,  in  three  volumes,  Ivonhoe ;  a 
Rinnance.  By  the  Author  of  Waverky. 
Also,  the  Novtls  and  Talcs  of  the  Author 
ofWaverleyt  uniformly  printed  in  ]2 
octavo  volumer,  with  a  glotftary.  And 
Illurtrations  of  the  Novels,  &c.  in  12 
printSi  after  designs  by  Allan. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  one  vol. 
iSmo.  (pp.  above  300)  price  6s.  "  A 
ConciseVicwof  True  and  False  Religion," 
oo  a  new  and  methodical  plan,  with  the 
various  substitutes  with  which  too  many 
satisfy  themselves,  the  causes  of  spiritual 
declensions,  and  the  be&t  means  to  pro- 
mote vital  godliness.  The  whule  proved 
from  suitable  scripture  extracts,  from  the 
works  and  the  dying  sayings  of  eminent 
Cbribiians;  with  a  list  of  the  best  books 
on  experimental  religion,  and  explanatory 
Ttmarks.  By  the  Rev.  Q.  G.  Scraggs, 
A'  M.  Author  of  Instructive  Selections, 
English  Composition,  &c.  Ice.  To  be 
published  by  subscription,  iix  January 
or  February,  1820. 

A  portion  of  the  followiug  work  on 
Entomology,  is  ready  for  poblicatiun ;  it 
is  .well  printed,  and  with  plates*  Hoias 
Eniomologirse ;  or.  Essays  on  the  An- 
nnlose  Animals.  By  W.  S.  Macleay, 
Esq.  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vol.  T.  Part  I.  Containing 
general  observations  on  the  geography, 
manners,  and  natural  affinities  of  the 
insects  which  compose  the  Genus  Sea- 
fitbtput  of  Linnseus ;  to  which  are  added, 
a  few  incidental  remarks  on  the  Genera 
Jjuewns  and  Hitier  of  the  same  author. 

Gideon  Mantcll,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
a  work  on  the  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs, 
with  outlines  of  the  mineral  geography 
of  the  environs  of  Lewes  and  Bright* 
bdmstone,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with 
nnmerous  engravings. 

An  edition  of  the  collected  Works  of 
Dr.  J'.hn  Moure,  with  mrnioirs  of  his 
life  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  is  printing 
In  octavo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Ouide  to  Eternal  Happiness,  will  soon 
appear,  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

Mr.  John  Russell  bai  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  the  press. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition,  in  two 
vohmef  6vo»  of  No  Fiction :  a  narrati\e 


founded  on  recent  and  itttcrMtiiif  Mi, 
and  connected  with  living  cbafaetaic 

On  the  23d  of  November  will  be  pab* 
lished,  Time's Telf scope;  or,  •  eonptda 
guide  to  the  Almanack  for  1620 1  eoM 
taiuing  a  variety  of  novel  aad  intcfodag 
matter,  relative  to  natumi  hiilOiyi 
astronomy,  biography,  and  antiquilNt; 
and  an  Introduction  on  entottolofcy* 

In  a  few  days  will  be  piibHsbad,  a 
Letter  on  Superstition.  By  the  Right 
Hun.  William  Pitt  (afterwarda  Earl  of 
Chatham).  Fn^  printod  in  113S»  ad« 
d  refined  to  the  multifarioaa  tecta  of  tht 
Biitisl)  empire. 

In  the  press,  the  EmigTani"a  Trar 
GukJe  to  the  Britisb  SctllenmU  in 
Upper  Canada  i  containing  the  bert 
advice  and  directiont  reapecting  tha 
voyage  to  Montreal,  and  the  ii|pde  of  tra- 
velling and  conveyance  np  the  cooatry  { 
with  an  itinerary  of  distances p  and  an  ae> 
count  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  To  vlueb 
is  added,  an  Account  of  the  Settlement 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie^  called  Lon- 
don; with  some  original  LeCten  by  a 
Lancasterian  Parmer,  a  leaidcnt  Witk  - 
prefatory  lemarkson  emigmUon,proTinf 
the  superior  advantagirt  of  the  Bihisb  ' 
Canadas  to  the  Cape  of  Goo4  Hope,  k€. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Rev, 
Johnson  Grant's  History  of  the  BagliU 
Church,  will  shortly  appear. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  pubShbad  in 
November,  An  AbridgenK-nt  of  ibemoat 
popular  Modern  Voyagai  and  Travda. 
IllustralMl  with  maps  and  nnmsiani 
engravings.  Item.  Vol.  1.  ooalainNic 
Voyages  and  Travda  in  iinropn;  vok  9. 
In  Asia  ;  vol.  3.  In  Africa  i  and  vol.  4. 
In  America.  Intended  for.  the  nae  ef 
schools  and  young  persons.  Eaefavolnne 
distinct,  a  nd  aold  Beparaie,  price  Ail  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 

Early  in  November  will  be  pnblislwd. 
Elements  of  a  Plan  for  tbe  Liquidation 
of  the  PuUic  Debt  of  the  United  Kieg- 
dom  i  being  tbe  drangbi  of  a  deelantion 
submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  landed, 
funded,  and  every  uthrr  dcMription  of 
proprietoroftheUuited  Kingdom.  With 
an  intiudiictory  discourse.  By  Ridwid 
Heathfield,  Gent 

Mr.  Frederick  Nash  having  becn-esp 
ployed  at  intervals  during  the  laH  thicn 
year»,  in  Paris,  making  Drawings  of  itt 
principal  Buildings,  and  the  lurmanding 
Scenery;  it  is  proposed  to  pdUiih  a 
series  of  Engravings  (in  number  from  M 
to  60),  under  the  title  of  Views  in  hria 
and  its  Environs.  The  work,  ceoipriihig 
nut  lest  than  5  plates  in  each  pnit,  with 


LUt  of  Warki  recently  puUiihed. 


tppropHate  letter-press,  will  extend  to 
10  parts,  in  royal  4to.  one  to  be  pub- 
liibed  every  three  months.  The  forward 
■tate  of  the  engravings  authorises  the 
proprietors  to  say,  that  the  first  will  be 
ready  io  the  early  part  of  the  year  1820. 
From  the  nature  und  extent  of  the  ar- 


rangements entered  inta  witb  tht  Mtistff 
whose  names  are  a  guarantae  for  tha 
decided  excellence  of  the  work,  and  of 
their  determination  to  do  justice  to  tba 
truih  and  beauty  of  the  diawiogs,  the 
public  may  confidently  auticipate  a  c^^ 
itauvr*  of  the  art  of  engraving. 
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BIOOaAPBY. 

'  A  Christian  Sketch  of  Lady  Maxwell 
of  Pollock,  lata  of  Edinburgh,  price 
Is.  6d« 

COMMiaClAL. 

A  General  Commercial  Dictionary, 
oomprehending  trade,  maiiufacturet,  and 
•arigalion  ;  as  also  agriculture,  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  commerce  ;  with 
brief  abstracts  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  regulation  anil  protection  of  trade 
and  tradesmen;  exhibiting  their  pre- 
sent state,  and  their  connection  in  these 
kingdoms  with  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  By  Thomas  Mortimer,  K.«q. 
The  second  edition,  with  considerable 
alterations  and  ad«litioiiB.  Corrected 
to  August  1819.  By  William  Dickin- 
son, Esq,  with  the  assistance  of  profes- 
aional  gentlemen  in  the  various  depart- 
nents.    Svo.  II.  lOs. 

%•  Part  six  of  the  above  work,  being 
tlie  cooclusioo,  is  ju&t  published,  price  6s. 

BOO  CATION. 

An  Introduction  to  the  writing  of 
Latin  Exercises,  containing  easy  excr- 
ciaesoaall  the  declinable,  with  copiously 
arranged  lists  of  the  indeclinable,  part:i 
of  speech ;  on  a  plan  which  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  secure  to  the  pupil  a 
thorough  nnderstauding  of  (ho  principles 
of  grammar,  by  a  gra<lual  dt^velope- 
ment  of  the  rules,  hi  n  scries  of  examples 
strictly  appropriate,  and  purely  classical. 
The  radical  Lotin  is  interlined  through- 
eat  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
reference  except  to  the  grammar ;  and 
the  whole  so  varied,  thnt  most  of  the 
leading  Verbs  in  the  language  are  intro- 
duced under  their  respeofive  coujuga- 
tiuns.  Adapted  to  the  iiton  Grammar. 
By  James  Mitchell.  Is.  sewed  or  Is.  6d. 
bound. 

Guaxzaroni's  lUlian  Grammar. — 
Grammaire  Ital;«noe  divisie  en  cinq 
Parties,  dnnt  la  premiere  traitera  de  la 
Grammaire  simple  avec  des  Thames 
places  k  la  do  de  chaque  regie;  la 
tccoode,  de  b  Grammaire  raisonn^ ;  la 


troisitaie  comprendra  nn  Recueil  da 
Phrases  d'Idiomes,  et  d*ldiotismes ;  la 
quairi^me  la  Prosodie;  et  daui  la  ciii« 
quidme  on  trouvera  quelques  essaif- 
de  son  go^  pour  la  Po^sie  Italienna* 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Grammar  for  Children,  open  an  entire 
new  plan.  Illustrated  with  cuts  Jbj 
Branston.  Is. 

The  Teacher's  Key  to  Grammar,  lor 
CbUdren,  4d. 

The  English  Primer  or  First  Book  tot 
Children  arranged  on  a  plan  which 
cannot  foil  to  delight  as  well  as  instract' 
young  children  in  the  first  elements  of 
reading  and  spelling.  By  the  Re^.  T» 
Clark,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  wood  engravings.  6d. 

The  National  Reader,  consisting  of 
easy  lessons  in  history,  geography,  bio- 
graphy, mythology,  natural  history,  &e» 
the  whole  arranged  on  a  new  plan  aad  . 
illustrated  by  nearly  one  hundred  en*  ] 
gravings,  being  a  sequel  to  the  Natjeinlt . 
Spelling      By  the  Rev.  T,  Clark. 

HisToav. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which 
sailed  from  England  at  the  close  of  1817^ 
for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  ; 
including  the  militaiy  and  naval  traus- 
actious,  and  ultimate  fate  of  that  expe- 
dition; also  the  arrival  of  Colonela 
Blc<set  and  Euglish,  with  British  troope 
fur  that  ser\-ice,  their  reception  and  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  with  other  into* 
resting  occurrences.  By  C.  Brown,  lata 
Captain  of  the  Venezuelan  Brigade  of 
Light  Artillery,  who  returued  tuhisna- 
tiv(>  couutry,  Juue  29,  1819.  8ro.  7s.  6d. 

A  Circumstantial  Marrative  of  tht 
Campaign  in  Saxony,  io  the  year  1813. 
By  Banm  Odelbcn,  one  of  the  General 
CHBeer»  of  the  Army.  To  which  am 
subjoined  the  Notes  of  M.  Aubert  de 
Vetry.  With  a  map.  2  voU.  Svo.  13s. 

MISCBLLANIOOS. 

Letters  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  ChIO; 
with  an  original  history  of  the  latter 
country.     By    the   Antbor   of  Letten 
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from  Paragnay.     Illustrated  by  engra- 
vings   8v<).    \'is. 

I'wo  Music  Spcr:Ii.'5  at  Cruibridgc ; 
spok"ii  ;it  public  r-j'.  •^-'-nccmrnts  in  the 
■yvBT  nU  and  !"■(♦.  !'.,'  *'.^-v  i'/«nf», 
M.A.  of  Trinity  T'l'lc^  ;  ain'  John 
Taylor,  M.  A.  otSi.  '  •' i^^  To  »  hrlj 
ore  aided,  Dr.  T;ul.';'>  i,:*'ii  ■■*!»■  .'i  :i 
at  St.  MarvN,  tu.  ih,    C\)u 


1730;  nevrral  i»l  '.  ?  M:vt -,■!••,  |sn..i-4j 
aoioe  u'linor  «s*.-'>>  m  :  .  s  • ;  ,t""I  ^"^i-ii- 
DMiifi  of  b^^  «-tii»ol«r;  t:,'T' •  i  ••"...  ,.nc^. 
To  lb,-  wludi:  ai-t  |]|vi<ved,  "'  ii.oi-  «« 
Dr.  Taylor  and  l>r.  Ut*;;  tdiiftl  by 
J.  Niciivlb,  F.S.A.  8vo.  '7s. 

KnwdiMi  Pa(vcr<  ;  c-iiisi'-tiuv  '*  ■  tti  rs 
onv^r<>ll^  s»il;)«'«»s,  |.Ur.i«"y,  I'oitic-il, 
aiKl  K«'c.t'^i&i:.Cill,  to  ana  Wort  Iir. 
John  BrauihaU»  Primate  it;  I'tvai.d. 
Includ*n({  th«.  »•«>•.  rr-|»i.i'.*«r.:.'f  ni  several 
■lOkt  ciniut:nt  iuimi  dunujLt  tlu'  ^.c.<t<.-r 
part  of  the  scvt-nttiMr.li  ctutqiy;  lait' - 
fully  printed  f'n>m  th<:  ofi^ina'..,  and 
illustrated  vith  lilrrary  an  J  IThtoriral 
ooiei.  By  the  Rev.  Edwanl  Iti-rwick, 
Author  of  *'  The  Life  of  Scipio  ;^*  for 
many  years  domMtic  Chaplain  to  the 
Ute  Earl  ot  Moira,  aud  Chaplain  to  the 
prt-atnt  Marqni«  o\  iiastingSy  Gorcrunr- 
femral  of  India,  &c.  8vo.  I2i. 

Report  from  th«  St  'ect  Coiiini  ttce  on 
ttiii  Highway:!  of  the  Kinfidom:  tt'gettier 
with  the  mnuts  of  evidence  taken 
before  them.  Sva  4s.  so<rc<I. 

1^*^  'lliis  n^port  i»  illui^rative  of  thf 
tVktiui  c.f  ruad-makiiig,  inirodncfd  by 
Juiin  I^iudon  M'Adam,  E«].  ot  the 
City  of  Bristol,  and  uf  tht?  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attcDtltd  it  vhciever  it 
has  been  acted  on. 

Tay lorS  (Jeremy,  D.  D.  Chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  KiiMS, Charles  1.)  ScHt  ct  U'orkf : 
crmtaining  tiie  Rule  nod  Exercises  of 
Holy  Liviii};^— The  Kule  and  Ex('rtiKi.8 of 
Holy  Dyinu — DIscouVm-s  un  Vaiious 
Subjects — The  Life  and  Death  of  Je^us 
Christ.     In  6  voU  8vo.  31.  .Is. 

The  African  Ctiminttct'.  Bv  T.  \r\ 
Bumdich,  K^<\,  Conductor  of  itu.*  M,»- 
%iwii  to  AshinU'C.  Sva  3s. 

The  Christian's  Anonal  Jonrnul  and 
Record  of  Litirature,  tur  \H^20.  *2».  3d. 
roan  tuck. 

The  Family  Man^tion.  A  Tale.  By 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  fcnp.  Bvo.  with 
a  biMUtilul  frontispiice.  b*.  6d. 

Jurcnile  Friendship  ;  or,  the  Guide  to 
V^iitnc  and  Happin«-st.  In  dialogue:*, 
between  two  ftndeiit  Ir  ends.  l2mo.  3l 


Silect  Letters  of  Ganganelli  Po|» 
CKmeiit  XIV.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  C.  J.  Melcalf,  E^q.  ISao. 
price  5s. 

roiTiT. 

T'ibuiM  :f  Atfertioii  to  the  Memory  of 
t1i<  l:i(e  .WIS.  S.  K.  P.  Whitehouse.  By 
ill'.'  Ki  V.  .lobn  \Vhiti*hi>use,  Chaplain  to 
"i*  i^>yal  iliuhncss  the  Duke  ot  York. 
9yo.  price  3d. 

Thj  W..-*;rd  ;  or.  Fat*; I  Banquet:  a 
pijcin,  in  iour  parti.  By  Henry  LIswelljD* 
8vo.  -Is. 

The  Wars  of  Wjlliogton ;  a  aun- 
tiv*.  pjcni  in  r^ltrr.n  eaoto^.  By  Dr* 
Syn  ax.  Pau.  I.  to  be  coi.tiniied  weekly, 
and  r  'y  r^inplctcd  in  twelie  iwitf, 
taih-.  .  <(  .-•  with  thirti>*  engnviaga,  royal 
4t>.   Uf. 

I.vrici!  Drainns.with  OnmeBtic  Hoars: 
a  r«i  I  -Ct  llnny .  of  C' jc  .*  ji  d  Songi.  By 
O'rnt  iin^  Ncule,  (fc*e  Fclluw  of  Su  John*l 
College,  Cainlnid^«.  limo.  pricfi  Sh 

THRO LOOT. 

neisii\  R-rfuted  :  ( r  ri:iiii  Rranns  for 
U'ini;  a  Chiotidn.  By  Thoi.'^as  Hut- 
well  Ml 'me.  M.^.  ''•f  St.  Johu's  Cotlege, 
Canibiidf^c.  Second  edition,  coiracted. 
Is. 

The  Tfndvn.ty  if  Cl)ri>iiaiiity  to  pro- 
ni<itu  u.iiv'T.sal  Tcfoe :  a  sermon*  By 
the  Rev.  tj»-i>r:i«*  Ri'tvict.  8to.  9d. 

s\  new  and  elfn;aiit  fidition  in  filio,  of 
the  H  liy  Ca'hoiic  Bible,  with  Dr.  Chal- 
lori(r*»  Notes.  Publiwhrd  with  tbaap- 
probatiunof  th'  Right  IU-t.  Dr.  GibtOBi 
vicar  apo!<iolic  of  the  iiorthem 

The  Legi^macy  uf  Diueat 
St  rated,  and  l.^.e  Protesloiit  fipiseopal 
Church  proved  not  to  be  the  oaiy  mle 
M(  auH  of  Salvati'in  :  beinj(  a*r«|>ly  tea 
sermon  entitle<l,  '*  TtieSiu  of  Sc'hiamd^ 
iDonst  rated,  aiMl  ihj  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  piwed  to  be  the  only  lafr 
me.ins  of  halvutiim ;  preacheH  ia  the 
IMrisli  church  ot  Fmme,  couoty  el 
Simier>et,  Aug.  8,  1819,  By  the  Ret. 
S.  H.  Cassan,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  the 
Kail  of  C.itedon,  and  curate  of  Fromai* 
By  un  Anti-episcopalian. 

Kaauran's  History,  Jonah's  Goaid, 
and  on  Ensay  on  the  Pleasuirm  of  ^ta* 
ligion.  Hy  Owen  Morris.   l2inoLpri8a4a. 

The  Beloved  Disciple:  a  Scries  of 
Disci)ur<<es  on  the  Life,  Charader,  aM 
Wi  itin^s  of  the  Apostle  John.  By  Alfred 
Bishop.     ISmo.  plica  5b. 
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fat.  I.     SermoMy  preached  in  the  Tron  Churchy  Glasgow,  by  Tho- 
mas Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of'  the  Tron  Church.  8vo.  pp.  5^» 

X*HESE   Sermons  are  one  connected  series.     The  Preacher 
-^    hus  selected  for  his  topic  that  doctrine  which  he  justly  re- 
l^rds  as  the  basis  of  a  sinner^s  religion,  the  huinhfin^  (ruth 
if  human  depravity ;  and  this  cardinal  point  i^  illu^traited  id  all 
It   beariegs,  and  enforced  with   all  that  fervid  elpqaence  bV 
vfaicb  the  Author  is  disting^uished.     We  have  read  theifi  with: 
lie  highest  satisfaction.     They  are  boldly  cTtpKett,   ttiey  afc^ 
lignified,  (bey  breathe  the  importunate  anxiety  of  a  holy  te^l, 
ind  they  are  scriptural.    In  offering  tli^m  in  this  ^hapMB  to  the 
[iifUie,  Dr.  Chalmei-s  id  evidently  aware  of  the  dlsadtantdge 
Qiider  which  they  must  be  read  in  tlie  closret.    They  were  cont-» 
poaed  for  paUic  delivery,  and   When  the  compositions  of  th6 
pulpit  are  transferred  to  the  press,  it  is,  atf  he  remarlt^',  *  diffi* 
^  ciilt  to  detflich  from  them  a  peculiarity  by  whidh  their  v^hote 
'  texture  may  be  pervaded,  and  thus  to  free  them'  from  what 
^  may  be  counted  by  many  to  be  the  blemish  of  a  very  great 
^  and  cbaraeteristic  deformity.*    The  anxiety  to  enforce,  tohrin^ 
bcmie  to  the  iieart,  the  lesson  which,  from  a  sense  of  its  pri-» 
mary  importance,  occupied  the  entire  attention  of  the  Preacher, 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  Irequenf,   though  varied  reiteration  of 
the  same  klea,  and  to  an  expatiation  protracted  beyond  the  pro* 
prietyof  written  argument,  upon  the  same  topic.    But  these 
are  not  theological,  nor,  we  will  add,  afe  they  litetury  defects. 
[t  will  requifTB  but  a  very  easy  exeition  of  the  imtfgitiation,  to- 
place  the  reader  in  the  s»auie  attHach3  of  attention  as  Df.  Chfil*^ 
nuera  never  fails  by  hie  putpit  addresses  to  comYtftfffd  ;  for  thtf 
ityle  of  the  composition,  whatever  niight  be  ^jte^pf^  flf^ihst 
t8  purity,  retaniiB  all  the  glow  of  th«l  e^efgf  of  feeKngf  wlikAt 
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renders  the  Preacher's  manner  so  irresistibly  imprcssire.  Per- 
sons who  have  eTer  formed  part  of  his  audience,  will  of  course 
with  the  greater  facility  be  able  to  realize  the  impressioa  which 
these  Sermons  must  have  produced,  as  read  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Tron  Church.  That  mode  of  delivery  is  in  general  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
eloquence.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  only  pulpit  speaker,  or  we 
should  say,  the  only  pulpit  reader,  whose  manner  appears  to 
lose  none  of  the  freedom  and  fervour  of  spontaneous  thought, 
and  whose  matter  suflfers  no  diminution  of  its  interest,  from  a 
circumstance  absolutely  fatal  to  the  mere  orator.  He  is  so  ob- 
Tiously  in  earnest,  his  energy  is  so  sincere,  his  very  mannerism 
so  unaffected,  his  aim  is  so  pure,  and  his  spirit  so  devout,  that 
all  that  reserve  of  feeling  with  which  persons  in  general  listen  to 
studied  addresses,  when  the  circumstance  of  pre-composiUon  is 
obtruded  upon  their  notice,  is  completely  overpowered,  and,  if 
the  accommodation  may  be  pardoned,  he  seems  to  *^  apeak  as 
*^  one  having  authority."  f'rom  being  thus  in  the  habit  of 
reading  all  bis  pulpit  compositions,  Dr.  C.  is  enabled  to  cal- 
culate with  admirable  precision  upon  the  effect  which  bis  periods 
80  delivered  will  produce,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should 
acquire  a  style  of  composition  particularly  suited  to  this  mode 
of  delivery,  and  susceptible  of  its  full  effect  only  when  read 
aloud.  To  this  we  must  ascribe  in  a  great  measure  its  naore  pro- 
minent peculiarities :  throughout  his  writings  we  may  trace  the 
air  and  manner  of  one  more  accustomed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  others  as  his  audience,  than  as  his  readers ; 
and  his  eloquence  is  that  of  the  orator  rather  than  of  the  writer. 
NcTertheless,  we  think  it  impossible  but  thatihese  Sermons  should 
Very  powerfully  seize  upon  the  attention  even  in  the  closet 
We  speak  of  them  merely  as  literary  com|)08itions.  As  Ser- 
mons, they  are  eminently  adapted  to  a  far  higher  purpose  than 
interesting  the  reader :  tfiey  will  fall  as  far  short  of  the  Author's 
design,  as  of  their  proper  use  and  tendency,  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  rousing  the  conscience  and  in  prostrating  the  pride 
of  the  unconverted,  and  in  promoting  the  deeper  self-abasement 
ef  those  who  are  not  strangers  either  to  their  natural  conditkNi 
as  moral  beiogs,  or  to  its  remedy. 

While,  however,  we  are  touching  upon  the  subject  of  thedia* 
racteristic  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  author,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  another  feature  of  his  writings,  which  has 
probably  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  precomposing  for  the  pul- 
pit, or  in  the  habits  of  thinking  thereby  induced.  We  alluoeto 
the  way  in  which,  having  selected  a  topic  for  illustration,  he 
seems  to  concentrate  as  into  a  focus  all  his  powers  of  thought 
and  the  whole  collective  force  of  his  feelings,  to  bear  upon  that 
one  pointy  and^  while  nothing  eaoapes  him  which  really  forms  part 
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subj^t,  Toliintarily  to  exclude  from  liis  attention  etery  otiier 
I  iiiig^ht  appear  irrelevant  to  his  imtnediuto  pnrpo>»e.     Hav- 
ittSy  ns  if  for  the  sake  of  takin^;  the  surer  aim,  narrowed 
ope  of  his  intent  thou<^ht,  he  put^i  forth  his  accumulated 
flh,  and   lavishes  u;>on  his  theme  all  t!ie  reyourc^s  of  his 
lid  and  exuberant  diction.     He  is  not  satisfied  to  susrge^t 
s  reader  an  important  seniiment,  upon  Vhicli,  it  so  it  pl<^ase 
tie  may  dwell,  hut  which,  as  soon  as  enunciated,  ii  u  more 
that  he  will  forj^et ;  but,  to  use  our  Author's  own  ex;»res- 
bis  anxious  enforcement  of  the  particular  lesson  bv  \\hieh 
e  time  he  is  engrossed,   *  proceeds  frum  the  i'e?»iretot>lP'Ct 
ill  and  adequate  conveyance  of  it^  into  the  idiiuIs  of  his 
rs.     And  with  this  view,  he  reiterates,  he  expa'iates,  with  a 
lence,  and  copiousness,  and  boldness  of  phra*«eol(»^y,  foi.^iirri 
^h  from  the  measured,  qniettone  of  pliilosophioal  wn  ing*, 
imetimes  at  variance  with  correctness,  but  which  aiwit^s 
saway  a'ong  with  it  the  reader's  feelings, 
s  not  that  Dr.  Chalmers  takes   a  contracted  view  of  bis 
?l,   but  that  he  is  apt  to  contract  himself  within  it»     lie  is 
1,  to  an  exemplary  decree  free  from  narrowness,  whether 
tern  or  of  feeling.     If  his  writings  discover  more  vigcur 
iromprehensiveness  of  thous^ht,  if  he  ever  seems  to  take  into 
leration  one  side  or  one  portion   only  cf  a  'subject,  or  to 
any  favourite  position  to   excess,   it  is  attributable  to  no 
lal  limitation  of  laculty,N but  to  the  habit  of  fixing  his  undi* 
attention  upon  some  one  thought,  or  some  one  train   of 
and,  added  to  this,  to  the  warmth    of  his  feelings.     D  « 
is  evidently  thought  more  than  he  has  nad,  has  accustomed 
If  more  to  speculation  tlmn  to  study,  and  is  better  acquaiiiied 
:he  human  heart  than  with  the  philosophy  of  the  schools^ 
I  it  arises  that   sometimes  he  does  not  seem  conscious  of 
^been^by  preceding  writers  forestalled  in  what  lie  advances 
iie  ground  of  his  own  conviction,  and  that  at  other  tiuics  he 
rs  scarcely  aware  of  the  opponent  argument.   But  these  very 
arities  contribute  to  the  appropriate  qualifications  of  the 
ber,  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  deal  out  splendid  novelties^ 
descend  from  his  sacred  elevation  into  the  arena  of  con- 
sv«  but  to  communicate  to  bis  hearers  his  own  heartfelt 
ision  of  the  truth.     We  felt  it  our  duty  to  qualify  our  com- 
ition  of  the  justly  popular,  and  upon  the  whole  masterly 
0tion  to  which  tlie  Author  was  first  indebted  for  ct-lebrity, 
ie  in 'the  heat  and  triumph  of  successful  argument,   he 
d  to  undervalue  ilic  importance  of  another  class  of  argu- 
,  tb^e  deilucible  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  inspired 
e.     Of  the  present  work,  however,   which   exhibits  Dr. 
lers  in  the  character  in  which  he  is  most  solicitous  to  sue- 
and  in  vvhich  he  is  ro(tet  illustriouS|  that  of  a  Christian 
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minister,  we  can  speak  iivithout  reserve.  As  a  practical  ttMO» 
logiaii,  Dr.  C.  peculiarly  excels.  He  is  orthodox  withoat  be- 
hig  technical;  he  is  aru:umeiitative  without  ever  aSecting  t« be 
mctaphysiciil  ;  he  is  eloquent  wilhout  ever  sinkins:  into  mere 
cleclamation.  Ue  has  cousecratod  noble  and  splendid  talents  to 
the  best  of  st^rvices,  and  h)  no  other  service  could  they  have  been 
exerted  with  so  much  efticiency  and  honour.  As  a  Writer  be 
must  not  be  held  up  as  a  model ;  as  a  Preacher,  he  has  scwrody  a 
rival. 

\V(  yp  it  not  fur  here  and  there  a  rare  exception,  an  exoeption, 
however,  wich  rmiier  serves  to  confirm  the  rule,  we  sboula  llo|d 
it  to  be  actually  impossible  that  Uic  same  individual  should  at- 
tain celebrity  at  once  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  as  a  fisB 
writer.  80  distinct  in  its  Vv.ry  uiUure  is  oral  IVom  written  eloqnenee, 
thul  ihe  qujiiPiCatio'is  and  the  rules  tor  succeeding  in  the  ODp, 
would  b;:  of  <*\trcmt.iy  liule  service  towards  enabling  a  man  to 
attain  ev.cullinre  i!i  the  other.  Wliether  eflect  or  instruction  be 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  cor;:;;osiiion  requires  in  the  respectiTe 
cases  10  be  oi  c,  pcriectly  di!fi.'rciit  texture ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
doubt  whother  a  ))erson  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public  wooM 
he  able  tocom|)ose  a  speech  wiiicii  should,  even  if  well  delivered| 
reuii^.e  the  cirect  upon  which  he  had  calculated.  The're0sfk, 
indeed,  partakes  of  triteness,  so  palpable  is  the  fact,  that  speechei 
aotl  discourses  which  electrified  tike  audience,  read  in  some  easet 
comparatively  tnuie^  in  others  turgid,  and  that' many  indi^ua)i 
who  seldom  speak  without  eftect,  never  uodertalie  to  write  withoot 
occasioning  disappointment.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  merit 
of  a  Preacher's  sermons,  on  the  score  of  eloquence,  we  tmink  that 
they  are  brought  in  the  closet  to  a  very  uncertain  test  They  ought 
to  sufTer  nothint^  from  perusal  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  aign* 
raenty  the  soundness  of  doctrine,  the  essential  value  of  the^eali- 
ments  which  they  contain;  but  their  adaptation  to  that  fid}  end 
powerful  expression  which  the  Preacher  seeks  to  produce  noa 
an  audience,  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  judged  or  by  tlie.smsflt 
they  have  upon  the  reader.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  tha  akine* 
teristic  excellence  of  a  Sermon,  is  its  appropriatenesSyasaoomps* 
sition,  to  the  circumstances  of  public  delivery ;  and  those  ^n  lbs 
best  sermons,  their  doctrinal  accuracy  being  equal,  wludi  noel 
powerfully  affect  the  hearer.   There  are  many  compositipos  VfhMb 

So  under  this  name,  some  of  them  ranking  among  the  fineetpio* 
uctions  in  our  literature,  but  which  are  obviously  and  Itftarif 
unsuitable  to  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  Their  ei^aikaesis 
of  that  kind  which  is  proper  to  written  composition^  ai|d  it  SBsy 
be  doubted  whether  they  ever  obtained  the  attention  of  a  ooiap^ 
tent  auditory.  Where,  lor  instance,  could  Jeremy  Taylor  have 
founri  a  congregation  capable  of  folio  wine  the  vraywairdsellies  of 
his  fancyt    and   of  derivhig  spiritual  henefit  from  Ua  pidf>t 
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labours?  Or,  to  take  a  modern  instance  in  a  writer  for  \vhorn  Dn 
Chalmers  ha^  some  partiality,  where  would  Mr.  Foster  hope  to 
find  an  assembly  capable  of  the  sustained  and  painful  effort  of 
following  the  Preacher  through  half  of  his  elaborate  Discourse 
upon  Missions?  The  style  of  that  Discourse, highly  condensed, 
uniformly  energetic,  and  at  times,  dazzling  with  the  corrusca- 
tionsof  intellect,  is  yet  at  the  funhest  remove  from  what  would 
form  an  appropriate  medium  of  popular  instruction.  We  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  our  conjecture,  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  Author  of  that  Sermon  would  not  be 
found  to  make  aify  impression  as  a  public  speaker,  answerable 
to  his  talents  as  a  writer.  He  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
wield  in  so  close  combat  the  massive  weapons  which  suit  his 
fitrengUi  and  stature  in  the  open  field.  In  the  actual  personal 
contact  in  which  the  Preacher  stands  with  his  audience,  it  is  not 
by  intellectual  mighty  by  the  mere  weight  of  his  arm,  but  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  his  strokes,  by  the  reiteration  of  faint  iinpres* 
sioDS|  that  he  efiects  his  purpose.  The  hearer  has  no  time  to 
pause  upon  what  he  has  failed  to  appreh<^nd  at  the  first  enunciation, 
4>r  to  retrace  the  ground  over  which  he  has  been  led.  A  sentence 
themeaningof  which  he  does  not  anticipate  beforehalf  pronounced, 
is  disclosed  to  him  too  late  when  the  beginning  is  half  forgotten. 
An  argument  which  is  not  conducted  with  the  obviousness  and 
dfarectness  of  demonstration,  or  with  the  graphical  distinctness 
of  familiar  analogy,  is  but  ill  adapted  to  the  grasp  of  an  audi- 
ence. 

In  popular  addresses,  a  train  of  argument  or  of  reflection  is 
ilometimes  found  to  please  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
seeming  to  be  the  inartificial  suggestion  of  the  occasion,  that  is, 
from  its  very  obviousness  and  its  coincidence  with  the  feelings  of 
the  bearer.  What  is  trite,  is  heard  with  interest  if  it  be  ap« 
posite ;  and  a  familiarity  of  illustration  which  wotild  not  be  tole- 
rated in  written  composition,  is  accepted  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  it  conveys  the  speaker^s  meaning,  and  the 
time  it  gives  for  a  momentary  relaxation  of  attention.  A  ma- 
jestic trJism  well  ushered  in,  has  a  most  imposing  effect  in 
popular  oratory ;  and  a  phraseology  swelling  into  bombast,  if  it 
seems  to  spring  from  the  exuberance  of  feeling,  will  pass  current 
for  the  most  genuine  rhetoric.  And  of  what  use  were  it  to 
submit,  if  wc  could,  such  compositions  to  a  rigid  analysis,  when 
the  potency  of  the  efiect  sufficiently  proves  their  adaptation  to 
the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  answer  ?  .But  then  a  popular 
preacher  should  shun  the  press.  No  written  symbols  can 
convey  his  tones,  his  look  of  command  or  persuasion,  his  actiofti 
of  vehemence  or  of  imploring  earnestness ;  not  even  italics  caii 
secure  the  due  observance  of  the  required  emphasis.  His  pla'« 
If  iarisms,  if  he  be  a  plagiarist^  will  no  longer  be  forgiven,  umesf 
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inserted  commas  proclaim  Che  fact  that  be  orrowcr;  Mi 

tniisnis  \\\\\  dd  longer  sound  oracular,  however  Apposite;  Mi 
fibres  will  be  stripped  to  their  very  anatomy,  and  even  hiifa- 
▼oiirite  phrases  will   be   registered  against    him^        Whiteif 
merit  attaches  to  his  written  declamation,  it  will  differ  in  (fid 
from  ibc  recited  speech  jtist  as  the  most  masterly  produetioMrf 
the  pencil  ttttler  iVom  tlie  reality  ;  one  thingf  cannot  be  lfp^ 
sented  on  the  canvas,  and  that  is,  motion.     In   the  poUiM 
discourse,  there  is  at  least  wanting  the  indescribable   aaiaHia 
ivhich,  breathed  into  every  word  and  gesture,  coiiaCitBlci  Ae 
vitcd  principle  of  eloquence.     Written  conipositiMi  is  adtpkl 
mure  peni;anently  to  influence  our  convictions  and  oar  werih 
nients,  but  the  strong  present  emotion  prodticc^l  by  the  %nn 
oratory  of  the  voice,  arises  from  our  sympathy  with  the  Riltf 
apparent  feelings  wiiich  its  tones  express,  quite  as  modi  a 
from  either  the  correctness  of  the  composition,  or  the  wrigbtif 
the  argument.     And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so;  it    ih  well  tb«lA! 
heart,  the  seat  of  devotion  and  the  root  of  character,  shoiddh 
also  the  source  of  true  oratory,  and  that  it  should  be  reqnaK 
for  a  man  to  seem  himself  to  feel,  in  order  powerfully  to  tvoKf 
the  feelings  of  others.     It  is  well,  too,  that  an  eR^ient  degmtf 
eloquence    should   be   within   the  attainment    of   persoas  ki 

E'fted  with  the  highest  onier  of  faculties,  and  that  a  matmlrf 
r  less  costly  quality  and  of  slighter  texture  than  that  vhidi  ii 
written  composition  deserves  the  meed  of  excelleBce,  ihoaU 
perfectly  answer  ail  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction. 

After  the  terms  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  pml 
volume,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  guard  our  remarks  frtn  a» 
application,  as  if  we  ranked  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Cbahneri 
produ  tions  that  claim  but  to  expend  their  life  with  the 
Whatsoever  of  effect  these  discourses  may  lose  w^n  bahy  m'l 
they  possess,  in  common  with  all  that  proceeds  fruai  bn  pn, 
an  int  insic  and  permanent  value.  But  Dr.  Chafaneri  tai 
himself  suggested,  in  his  Preface,  the  train  of  remnrk  into  wUil 
we  may  have  seemed  to  digress ;  and  besides  that  we  thiak  it 
may  lead  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  volume  with  joster  eiptr- 
tatioiis,  and  to  appreciate  more  accurately  its  literary  characlff, 
we  are  glad  to  aviil  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  advcrfiagli 
the  distinction  referred  to,  between  written  and  oral  rompowlioi. 
because  it  is  a  distinction  j^emrally  acknowledgvtl  indeed,  bd 
in  the  literature  of  the  day  practically  disreGrarded.  The  ch- 
sequence  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by  many  writers  a  pnivaaJ 
chaste   style    of   composition  is  sacrificed   to  the   cedeaep  rf 


oratory,  ami  that  wl;at  is  most  anxiously  sought  for,  h  an  fjkd 
foreign  from  the  d*^ign  of  g^d  writing ;  while,   on  tha  atair, 
becomij  impatient  of  any  but  the  rapid.  brok<»a,  ^i^; 
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end  declamatory  style  that  gains  instan^  admissioD  for  a  propo- 
rtion or  a  sentiment  through  the  ear. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  besides  the  broad  distinction  we  bare 
marked,  a  no  less  obvious  diversity  in  the  various  styles  of  good, 
that  is  to  say,  correct  composition ;  a  diversity  regulated  in  part 
by  the  subject,  but  answering  more  or  less  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  writer,  and,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  modified 
by  tfiat  circumstance,  to  the  character  of  the  age.  It  is  not  the 
simple  progress  of  language,  that  will  account  for  the  whole 
difference  between  the  slow-moving,  majestic^  pace  of  thought, 
observable  in  the  periods  of  Hooker,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  or 
Howe,  and  the  neat,  luminous,  unaffected  sentences  of  Paley,  w 
the  vehement,  flowing,  dazzling  eloquence  of  Burke.  The 
faabits  of  the  age,  not  less  than  those  of  the  individual,  must  be 
adduced  to  account  for  the  difference.  Men  no  longer  write  to 
be  studied ;  they  must  be  content  if  they  are  read  ;  and  to  be 
read  now,  their  periods  must  move  off  briskly,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  impatience  of  the  reader^s  attention.  How  much 
as  to  clearness  and  effect,  depends  on  a  person's  writing  being 
read  in  its  proper  time,  is  not,  perhaps,  in  general  perceived. 
A  slowly  elaborated  sty  In,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  strength 
rather  than  of  facility  of  faculty,  and  resulting  from  the  compli- 
cate process  of  voluntary  thought,  rather  than  from  the  quick 
association  of  excited  feeling,  would,  apart  from  any  abstruse- 
Bess  in  the  subject,  be  almost  unintelligible  to  those  who,  m 
giving  their  attention,  are  unaccustomed  to  the  correspondent 
movement  of  thought.  A  solemn  measure  of  rich  chromatic 
harmony,  would  not  be  more  entirely  stripped  of  all  character 
and  meaning  by  being  played  in  quick  time,  than  such  writing 
IS  to  tlie  careless  reader  by  being  flippantly  skipped  over,  or,  as 
it  is  lenned,  rt«fi  through.  The  power  of  eloquence,  we  have 
remarked,  depends  upon  our  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but 
unless  we  sympathize  in  some  degree  with  the  writer  too,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  enter  into  his  manner  of  thinking,  we  shall  find 
that  language  is  a  very  imperfect  medium  of  expression.  In 
such  a  case,  many  are  unreasonable  enough  to  quarrel  with  the 
Author :  he  claims  to  be  read  deliberately,  and  they  have  not 
leisure  for  the  effort;  tliey  are  unaccustomed  to  task  their 
memories  with  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  sentence  ;  they  cannot 
understand  why  a  man  should  write  more  slowly  than  he  would 
speak,  or  claim  from  his  readers  a  different  exertion  of  thought 
from  what  would  suffice  an  orator  in  his  audience ;  and  so,  in 
adf-complacent  disdain,  they  give  up  the  attempt  to  follow  him. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  respective  merits  orthe  various  styles  of  compositioa,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  sources  of  the  variety,  aoid  to  suggest 
the  impropriety  of  an  exclusive  ti^ste,  or  au  unfair  and  illegiti- 
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ms^to  mode  of  cuinpurisoii.  A  style  which  is  uot  iutrinsicaOj 
the  Lt>st,  uiay,  ns  hc^t  suitins^  the  tharacler  and  ifiaiiiter  of  the 
>\ritor,  bo  (he  fittest  he  could  eirploy  ;  and  in  this  light  we  tipw 
the  atyie  oi'  Dr.  On  'hufMS.  It  is  rapid,  velicmeDl,  iinportunnte; 
(.*haructe:islicy  in  the  higl.est dr^vno,  oi' zcul  and  energy.  It  bears 
all  the  marks  of  strongs  excitement,  such  as  the  anticipated  cir- 
cumstances of  delivery  might  be  supposed  adequate  to  supplj. 
}t  hy  we  think,  tiie  habit  of  speaking  under  this  excitemeBty 
Vfliich  renders  tl\c  extf'mporaueous  orator  so  dependent  upon 
that  circumstance  for  the  competent  exercise  of  bis  faculties^ 
that  he  is  often  incajiable  of  succeeding  in  written  coinpoaitioo^ 
{p  like  mann(*r,  an  in«!ividual  accustomed  to  compose  with  a 
specific  reff^reuce  to  the  same  circumstance,  finds  it  extremdj 
diflicnit  to  write  without  the  stimulating  aid  of  that  ooosMkn- 
\i6\\  upon  his  feelings.  Aluch  of  the  embarrassroeot  a  pcfSiNl 
feels  on  being  called  to  exercise  his  faculties  under  ^n  anaceoft* 
totned  predicameut,  arises  from  his  being  put  out  of  his  usual 
pace  of  thout>hr ;  and  this  pace  (that  is  especiallyi  the  quiekp 
ucss  and  readiness  of  the  associations.)  is  regulated  by  the  degree 
und  kind  of  the  excitement  which  sets  the  tbougbts  in  iictiou.  A 
person  hai;!tuatcd  to  a  rapid  process  of  thinking  or  of  conpos- 
ingy  would  not  find  it  less  diilicult  to  conduct  a  slow  train  of 
ra'iU}cinati(»n,  than  one  of  an  abstract  and  phitosophic  order  of 
mind,  v.cnld,  tu  evolve  his  thoughts  with  the  rapidity  of  extend 
pprancoi.^  eloquence.  There  is  much,  too,  in  the  power  whidi 
circums;<uices  have  to  mouhl  the  ideas,  and  to  regulate  their  na* 
turjl  order.  Take  t!ie  pleader  from  the  bar,  or  the  preacher 
from  the  pulpit ;  place  the  former  in  the  senate^  QT  tlie  latter  on 
the  hustinu*:,  and  let  either  of  ihem  attempt  to  change  with  his 
situation,  his  style  of  thought  and  of  address;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  all  his  eloquence  will  fail  him.  Evew  a 
succcsMfid  speaker  in  the  Lower  House,  shall  find  himsdf  inex- 
plic.ibiy  embarrassed,  on  attempting  the  style  which  is  adapted 
to  command  attention  in  the  House  of  Peers.  There  is^  bow- 
Qvor,  in  e\tem]>oraneous  speaking,  so  much  that  is  properly  nie- 
chaiiica!,  that  a  chans^e  of  external  predicairent  may  be  thought 
the  luore  naturally  to  operate  u|>on  the  mind  of  the  orator,  by 
disturbing  his  habits  of  recollection.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
writer,  it  is  equally  certain,  tliat  the  class  of  subject,  the  iume- 
diate  de>)ign  and  motive,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  ooiupoai* 
tion,  have  al!  a  share  in  regulating  tlie  iustanctiviO.  fiaciUty  with 
which  the  ideas  develop  themselves  in  the  order,  aad  wUh.  the 
force  and  clearness  requisite  for  his  purpose.  Hhe  byaiMnaf 
the  s:>eaker,  and  that  of  the  writer,  are,  however^  fbi  tho 
part  difibreut,  and  this  difTereuce  must  have  a.fiirtberinfli 
upon  their  style.  That  of  the  speaker  is  less  to  luiMnii  than  to 
impress ,  or  at  least^.it  is  only  some  oae  point  of  inatiufltioBy  or 
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;Bome  two  or  three  lending  ulcas,  which  he  labours  to  fix  upon 
the  atleniioii.  or  to  place  within  the  comprehension  of  his 
audience.  His  very  object,  therefore,  requin  s  that  he  should 
dilate  upon  these  wiih  th(^  unuo^t  fullness  oi  illustration,  and  that 
be  should  make  the  whole  of  his  address  hear  tlirectly  upon  the 
simple  conclusion  (o  which  he  aims  at  conducting  his  hearers. 
It  will  be  requisite  that  he  should  enlarge  upon  what  is  obvious, 
aud  press  home  what  is  undeniable,  and  reiterate  what  is 
faioiliar.  A  facility  of  illustrating,  therefore,  a  faculty  for  ex- 
patiating, and  a  patient  accommodation  to  the  listlessness  or 
ubtuseness  of  mind  which  he  will  have  to  encounter,  are  talents 
more  particularly  called  for  iii  the  public  speaker.  Tlie  business 
of  the  writer  leads  him  to  address  himself  more  immediately  16 
tlie  judgement,  to  proceed  more  cautiously  in  the  details  of  illu^^ 
traiion,  to  take  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  to  indulge  for 
more  sparingly  in  reiteration,  and  apostrophe,  and  all  the  ma- 
nceuvres  of  oratory.  His  style  must  be  cleared  of  mannerism  ; 
it  9iu8t  be  wholly  inartificial,  at  least  to  appearance,  presenting 
his  ideas  with  the  colourless  simplicity  of  a  pure  medium  of  ex- 
pression — with  the  clearness  of  daylight.  His  eloquence  mu^  be 
the  eloquence  of  thouglit,  rather  than  of  language  ;  of  thought 
rising,  as  if  unconsciously,  into  dignity  or  splendour  of  diction^ 
aod  assuming  a  figurative  character,  only  when  figure  seems  a* 
necessary  resource  from  the  poverty  of  lacguage.  Such  a  style 
is  rarely  attained  by  the  orator  ;  it  requires  a  very  dilierent  kind 
of  mental  cultivation,  a  habit  of  ext'.rcising  the  faculties  under  a 
very  diiler^nt  species  of  excitejrient,  a  calmer  play  of  fancy,  & 
more  excursive  imagination,  a  more  delicately  refined  taste. 
Yet,  all  this  may  be  found,  rare  as  the  combination  is,  co^exist-^ 
ing  with  the  dexterity  of  address,  and  self-i>ossession,  and  feli* 
city  of  illustration,  aud  steadiness  of  aim,  that  constitute  the 
aippropriate  qualitications  of  the  public  speaker.  And  it  is  even 
possible,  that  the  individual  who  is  found  to  fascinate  by  his 
writings,  shall  still  exceed  the  utmost  powers  of  his  pen,  in  the 
cflect  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  pro- 
duced by  the  genuine  excitement  of  impassioned  leeling.  Per- 
haps Burke  might  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  this,  were  there 
nut.  reason  to  suspect  that  his  mo^t  brilliant  flashes  were 
the  result  of  art,  rather  than  the  sudden  kindling  up  of  light 
into  sunshine.  But  most  of  our  readers  will  have  already 
referred  the  hypothetical  description  to  a  living  writer,  in 
whom  it  will.seem  to  them  that  its  truth  is  perfectly  realized; 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  specify  the  name  of  Mr.  Hall. 

The  comparison  which  lm»heeii  repeatedly  intimated,  or  more 
directly.  drawn^betweeO' the  distinguished  pulpit  orators  to  whom- 
we  have  refbrred^  will'  prevent  these  remarks,  we  trust,  fVom^ 
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bein;  thought  either  irrevelant  or  invidious.  Dr.  Cbalmen 
i¥ill  suiter  nothing  from  having  bis  distinct  merits,  (and  no  one 
can  appreciate  his  merits  more  highly  than  we  do,)  placed  io  a 
proper  light  It  has  been  our  object  to  shew,  that  his  style  is 
as  appropriate  as  it  is  powerful ;  that  in, being  declamatory  and 
exuberant,  it  partakes  of  the  very  nature  of  eloquence.  Yet  is 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  declamation  the  least  of  those  merits  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  as  an  upright,  affectionate,  cealoas, 
and  efficient  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  delightful 
to  reflect,  that  this  high  and  beneficial  character  attaches  io 
common  to  all  the  three,  and  that  the  talents  and  energies  of 
eacb,  are  at  the  same  time  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  The  comparison,  therefore,  oaiiiHi^  be 
invidious,  unless  it  were  attempted  to  shew  which  of  them,  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  his  voice  ancl  his  pen,  is  exerting  the 
largest  portion  of  moral  influence,  or  filling  up  the  widest 
sphere  of  usefulness.  'J'o  each  a  distinct  sphere  and  a  separate 
labour  are  assigned,  and  they  are  all  alike  ^*  gone  forth  to  the 
**  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the 
ether  two  individuals,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  preachers,  or 
authors  of  sermons.  There  are  cousi(lerations  which  restrict  us 
from  fully  entering  into  their  general  merits  as  writers.  Per- 
haps, if  depth  of  thought,  if  originality  of  mind,  if  a  graphical 
brilliancy  of  illustration^  if  abundant  indications  of  an  athletic  in- 
tellect and  an  opulent  fancy,  might  be  allowed  to  outweigh  those 
defects  of  style,  (if  they  are  defects,)  which  are  the  result  at 
once  of  strength  and  slowness  in  the  mental  operations  of  the 
writer,  the  meed  of  superiority  would  be  awarded,  nut  to  the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  three,  nor  to  the  most  eloquent,  hot 
to  the  one  who  certainly  claims  to  rank  as  the  most  powerful. 

But  it  is  itiore  than  time  to  recall  our  readers  to  the  immediate 
nature  of  the  present  volume.  And  we  cannot  accomplish  the 
transition  in  a  better  way,  than  by  transcribing  from  the  first 
sermon,  the  following  striking  representation  of  the  utter  impo- 
tence of  mere  human  eloquence,  to  effect  the  design  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel. 

*  We  have  made  a  short  enumeration  of  those  talents  which  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  might  possess,  in  common  with  other  teachers ; 
but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he  might  possess  them  all, 
and 'heightened  to  such  a  degree,  if  you  will,  as  would  have  made 
him  illustrious  on  any  other  field,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of 
powers  for  acouiring  himself,  or  of  experience  for  teaching  others,  that 
Joaowledge  ot  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  life  Everlasting. 
With  the  many  brilliant  and  imposing  things  which  he  may  have,  there 
is  one  thing  which  he  may  not  have,  and  the  want  of  tliat  one  thins 
may  form  an  invincible  barrier  to  his  usefulness  in  the  viocjard  or 
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Chriit.    Ify  conscious  that  he  wants  it,  lie  seek  to  obtain  from  God 
the  tofficiency  which  is  not  in  himself,  then  he  is  in  a  likely  way  of 
■beiDg  put  in  possession  of  that  power,  which  alone  is  mighty  to  the 
pullwff  down  of  strong  holds.     But  if  he,  on  the  one  hand,  proudly 
conceiving  the  sufficiency  to  be  in  himself,  enters  with  aspiring  con- 
fidencc  into  the  field  of  argument,  and  thinks  that  he  is  to  carry  all 
before  him,  by  a  series  of  invincible  demonstrations,  or,  if  his  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  ever  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  idle  impulse 
of  novelty,  or  to  be  seduced  by  the  glare  of  human  accomplishments, 
come  in  trooping  multitudes  around  him,  and  hang  on  the  eloquence 
of  his  lips,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  able  and  profound  understanding, 
a  more  unchristian  attitude  cannot  be  conceived,  nor  shall  we  ven- 
ture to  compute  the  weekly  accumulation  of  guilt  which  may  come 
upon  the  parties,  when  such  a  business  as  this  is  going  on.     How 
little  must  the  presence  of  God  be  felt  in  that  place  where  the  high 
functions  of  the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipulated  exchange  of 
entertainment  on  the  one  side,  and  of  admiration  on  the  other ;  and 
surely  it  were  a  sight  to  make  ani^els  weep,  when  a  weak  and  vapour- 
mg  mortal,  surrounded  by  his  reilow  sinners,  and  hastening  to  the 
grave  and  the  judgment  along  with  them,  finds  it  a  dearer  oDJect  to 
his  bosom,  lo  regale  his  hearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself,  than  to 
do  in  plain  earnest  the  work  of  his  Master,  and  urge  on  the  business 
of  repentance  and  of  faith   by  the    impressive  simplicities  of  the 
Gospel.' 

*  Inhere  is  the  malignity  of  the  fall  which  adheres  to  us.    There  is 
a  power  of  corruption  and  of  blindness  along  with  it,  which  it  is 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  means  to  overthrow.    There  is  a  dark 
and  settled  depravity  in  the  human  character,  which  maintains  its 
gloomy  and  obstinate  resistance  to  all  our  warnings  and  all  our  argu- 
ments.    There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience 
which  no  human  eloquence  can  lay.     There  is  a  covering  of  thick 
darkness  upon  the  face  of  all  people,  a  mighty  influence  abroad  upon 
the  world,  with  which  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  keeps  his 
thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands  under  him.     The  minister  who 
enters  into  this  field  of  conflict  may  have  zeal,  and  talents,  and  elo- 
quence.    His  heart  may  be  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  his 
mind  be  fully  fraught  with  its  arguments.     Thus  armed,  he  may  come 
forth  among  his  people,  flushed  with  the  mighty  enterprise  of  turning 
souls  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto  God.    In  all  the  hope  of 
victory  he  may  discharge  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  among  }hem. 
Week  after  week  he  may  reason  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures^ 
Sabbath  after  sabbath,  he  may  declaim,  he  may  demonstrate,  he  may 
put  forth  every  expedient,  he  may  at  one  tmie  set  in  array  before 
them  the  terrors  of  the  law,  at  another  he  may  try  to  win  them  by 
the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the  proud  confidence  of  success 
he  may  think  that  nothing  can  withstand  him,  and  that  the  heart  of 
every  hearer  must  give  way  before  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  and  the 
power  of  his  invincible  arguments.     Yes :  they  may  admire  him,  and 
they  may  follow  him,  but  the  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  will  they 
be  converted  by  him  ?  They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  it  is 
all  very  true  he  says.     He  may  be  their  favourite  preacher,  and 
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when  he  opens  his  exhortations  upon  them,  there  may  be  m  deep  wd 
a  solemn  attention  in  every  countenance.  But  how  is  the  heart  com* 
ing  on  all  the  wliile  ?  How  do  these  people  live,  and  what  evidenee 
are  they  giving  of  being  horn  again  under  the  power  of  his  ministij? 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  told  of  those  momentary  convictioni  which  rah 
from  the  pu)pit,  and  carry  a  thrilling  intluence  along  with  then 
through  the  hearts  of  listening  admirers.  Have  these  hearers  of  tlw 
word,  become  the  doers  of  the  word  ?  Have  they  sunk  down  into  the 
character  of  humble,  and  sar.ctiBed,  and  penitent,  and  pains-tlkins 
Christians  i  Vhere,  where,  is  the  fruit  ?  And  while  the  preaching  oi 
Christ  is  all  their  joy,  has  the  will  of  Christ  become  aU  their  direc- 
tion ?  Alas,  he  may  look  around  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  yeari  after 
all  the  tumults  of  a  sounding  popularity,  he  may  find  the  great  bulk 
of  them  just  where  they  were, — as  listless  and  unconcerned  about  die 
things  of  eternity, — as  obstinately  alienated  from  God,— Oi  firmly  de- 
voted to  seliish  and  transitory  interests, — as  exclusively  set  upon  the 
farm,  and  the  money,  and  the  merchandise, — and.  with  the  ooveriif 
of  many  external  decencies,  to  make  them  as  fair  and  plauaible  as 
their  neighbours  around  them,  proving  by  a  heart  given,  with  the 
whole  time  of  its  affections,  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  that  thev 
have  their  full  share  of  the  wickedness  which  abounds  in  it«  After  all 
his  sermons,  and  all  his  loud  and  p:)ssionatc  addrcssiest  he  Boda  ihat 
^the  power  of  durkne&s  still  keeps  its  ground  among  them*  He  is 
grieved  to  learn  t!)at  all  he  has  said,  has  had  no  more  efiect,  than  the 
foolish  and  the  feeble  iispings  of  infancy.  He  is  overwhehned  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  hc-ipU'Si)r.os5,  imd  tlie  les^:on  is  a  wholesome  one.  It 
makes  him  fed  that  the  sufnclency  is  not  in  him,  but  in  God;  it 
makes  him  un(!erstand  thfit  nnoihcr  pov.cr  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mass  of  resistance  whic))  is  belbre  him  ;  and  let  ihe  man  of 
confident  and  aspiring  genius,  v.ho  thought  he  was  to  as&ail  the  dark 
seats  of  human  cjrruption,  und  to  carry  them  by  stonUi  let  him  be 
reduced  in  mortified  and  dependent  humbleness  to  the  expedient  of 
the  Apostle,  let  hiiu  crave  the  intercessions  of  his  people,  and  throir 
himsejf  upon  their  pru vers.'  pp.  i2 — 1-5. 

We  mi<^hi  rest  upon  this  single  extract,  the  proof  of  all  that 
we  Irive  advanced,  it'  not  as  to  tlie  eloquence,  at  least  aa  to  tfie 
simplicity  of  puipoi^t',  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  holy  integrity 
of  Uie  Preacher. 

The  volume  contains  seventeen  sermons.  Of  these  the  firBl 
three  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  view  of  the 
Christiun  se!ie:ius  wliicli  it  is  the  object  of  the  subsequent  pages 
to  on'orce.  After  ilinstrutiti^-,  in  the  Sermon  from  which  we 
have  ^iven  the  jirocedinji;  extracts,  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to 
^ive  effect  to  thr  preachini>;  of  the  Gospel;  and  shelving,  in  the.- 
s'abse(|ucnt  discourse,  that  the  faithful  minister  of  (he  dootrinea 
oi  t!ie  New  Testament,  must  inevitably  seem  to  the  world  to 
deal  in  mysteries,  like  the  Jewish  prophet  who  comphiina  that 
he  was  charged  with  speaking  parables ;  he  proceeda,  in  the 
third,  to  insist  on  tlic  disposition  of  heart  requisite  as  a  prcpara* 
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tion  for  understaiuUni^*  tlic  revealed  will  of  God.  In  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  and  ihe  sixth  discourbes,  Dr.  C.  enforces  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man.       The  seventh  discourse  exposes  the. 

*  folly  of  men  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,'  or,  in  other 
words,  the  self-deception  which  leads  men  to  form  a  standard  of 
morals  out  of  the  existing  attainments  and  prevayiog  sentiments 
of  those  around  them.  This  principle  in  human  nature,  is  shewn 
to  have  a  fatally  insidious  o|)eration  in  fortifying  the  human  mind 
aji^nst  an  entire  I'eception  of  the  truths  and  the  overtures  of  the 
Gospel.  The  wisdom  opposite  to  the  folly  he  has  been  exposing, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  sermon  ;  the  text  which  furnishes 
the  title  is,  "  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God."  Love  to  God,  as 
consisting  of  gratitude  and  the  affection  of  moral  esteem,  is  the 
subject  of  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  and  the  eleventh.  The  remain-^ 
ing  six  treat  of  the  emptiness  of  natural  virtue ;  the  natural  en- 
mity of  the  mind  against  God,  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
dissolve  that  enmity  ;  the  evils  of  false  security  ;  and  finally,  the 
completeness  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ,  as  ^  main- 
'  taioing  the  entireness  and  glory  of  all  the  attributes  of  the 

*  Godhead,'  at  the  same  time  that  ^  it  provides  a  solid  founda- 

*  tion  for  th^  peace  of  every  siimer  who  concurs  in  it,  and 
^  strengthens  all  the  securities  for  the  cause  of  practical  righ- 

*  teousness  among  men.' 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  tlie leading  purpose  of 
ibis  course  of  sermons,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
the  depravity  of  human  nature.  The  design  of  the  Preacher 
throughout,  may  be  considered  as  in  unison  with  the  office  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  whose  prerogative  it  is  efficiently  to  "  convince 
*^  the  world  of  sin."  No  snbject  which  he  could  have  selected, 
would  have  involved  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent, the  sacrifice  of  all  that  popularity  which  is  conciliated  by 
mere  eloquence  from  the  irreligious  and  the  worldly.  It  is  alt 
Yery  well,  while  the  preacher  is  lecturing  upon  the  external  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion,  or  combating  the  perverse  ob- 
jections of  the  philosophical  sceptic,  opposing  to  the  baseless 
Eeradventures  of  doubt,  the  dazzling,  the  overwhelming  proba- 
ilities  which  are  brought  home  by  science,  and  shewing  the  ac- 
cordance of  her  discoveries  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration  ;  let 
bis  eloquence  be  lavished  on  themes  like  these,  and  men  of  all 
persuasions  and  of  all  gradations  of  character,  will  be  found  to 
coalesce  in  their  admiration.  But  let  him  then  proceed  to  open 
upon  this  motley  audience,  without  reserve,  the  humbling  disclo- 
sures of  the  sacred  volume  with  regard  to  the  universal  depra- 
vity, and  impotence,  and  danger  of  mankind,  and  what  can  he 
expect,  but  to  see  his  popularity  melt  away,  and  his  talents  de- 
preciated in  the  tone  of  affected  disappointment? 
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If  the  present  Tolurae  should  not  answer  tlie  expectations  of  Dr» 
Chalmers's  admirers,  should  it  fail  to  obtain  a  circulation  equal  to 
that  of  bis  preceding  productions,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of 
any  observable  falling  oflfin  the  vigour  of  the  Author's  iiUellecty 
or  in  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  nor  will  it  be  attributable  to 
any  reasonable  ground  of  disappointment  as  to  either  the  literary 
merit,  or  the  theological  value,  of  the  Sermons  which  be  lias  pn^ 
sented  to  us.  It  will  be  because,  to  emjiloy  his  own  accomiDO^ 
dation  of  the  words,  he  now  speaks  to  the  world  in  parmblei. 
When  the  crowd  find  themselves  undeceived,  and  that  it  is  not 
Mercurius  to  whom  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice,  the  next  Uiiag 
is,  in  a  re-action  of  feeling  too  incident  to  depraved  nature,  to 
stone  the  object  of  their  idolatry. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  further  analysis  of  fbe 
contents  of  the  volume.     The  most  interesting  and  original  part 
of  the  series,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  love  of  God.      We  are 
indisposed   on  the  present  occasion  to  enl^er  deqily  into  aay 
theological  discussions,  but,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  an 
entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Chalmers  on  every  point,  we  fully 
coincide  with  him  as  to  the  unscriptural  character  of  those  meta- 
physical refinements  into  which  some  theologians  of  no  inferior 
acuteness  or  piety,  have  fallen  upon  this  subject.    They  Would 
have  us  ^  view  with  suspicion  the  love    of  gratitude,  as  hav* 
'  ing  in  it  a  taint  of  selfishness,'  strangely  demanding^  of  tlie 
sentient  being,  that  ^  even  amidst  the   fears   and   the  images 
'  of  destruction,  he  should  find  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of 
^  complacency.'     We  question,  however,  whether  the  diacoura* 
ging  tendency  of  such  representations,  has,  in  fact,  operated  Is 
any  extent,  in  inducing  a  hesitation  to  enteKain  the  free  oiEnrs  of 
salvation.     Such  crude  abstractions  find  an  antidote  in  the  phia 
good   sense  of  the  Christian,    who  has  been   ex pertinen tally 
taught  that  ^*  faith  worketh  by  love."     How  far  the  specula* 
tions  which  Dr.  C.  is  at  sudi  pains  to  demolish,  have  obtained 
currency  among  the  theologians  of  the  North,  we  cannot  be 
Hupposed  to  know  ;  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  as  beiiig  at 
all  necessary  to  guard  such  a  congregation  as  that  which  is 
usually  found  in  the  Tron  Church,  against  the  refinement  ia 
question. 

When  Dr.  C.  states,  that  the  theologinns  referred  to  ''haft 

<  exacted  from  an  inquirer,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  coDToraioBf 

<  that  he  should  carry  in  his  heart  the  disinterested  love  of  God, 

<  and  represents  tiiis  mcta|)hy8ical  speculation  as  darkening  the 

<  freeness  of  tlie  Uospel,  and  intercepting  the  direct  influeBea 

<  of  its  overtures  and  its  calls  on  tlie  mind  of  an  inquirer  ^  vrt 
think  that  he  does  not  do  justice  to  the  writers  he  is  coDtrovert- 
mg.  They,  assuredly,  exact  no  such  disposition  in  the  convert, 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  obedience  of  faith ;  they  hold  ao  waA 
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ige  to  him  as  that  be  must  find  in  his  heart  this  dis- 
rted  love  to  God  before  he  can  have  a  warrant  to  embrace 
ispel.  They  only  tell  him  that  he  can  have  no  evidence  of 
vm^  passed  from  death  unto  life  till  he  feels  a  higher  love 
1  than  the  love  of  gratitude  ;  till  a  less  equivocal  principle 
(he  reality  of  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  soul. 
B  Dr.  C.  himself  concedes  that  the  Christian  character  it 
rmed  in  its  esscn^i >tl  completeness,  ^  till  the  love  of  moral 
m  be  in  us,  as  well  as  the  love  of  gratitude, — ^till  we  love 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  love  to  our  persons,  but  on 
int  of  the  glory,  and  the  residing  excellence,  which  meet 
ye  of  the  spiritual  beholder  upon  his  own  character,' — the 
nee  between  him  and  those  theologians,  is  not  so  wide  as 
r  appear/  They  are  wrong  in  depreciating  the  principle 
tttude ;  they  are  right  in  insisting  upon  something  more 
I  principle  of  gratitude  as  a  criterion  of  Christian  cha« 
.  In  supposing  that  the  love  of  complacency  can  exist  in 
an  sentient  being,  dissociated  from  all  considerations  of 
lal  interest,  and  under  circumstances  which  exclude  the 
le  existence  of  gratitude,  they  are  chargeable  with  a 
tons  hypothetical  absurdity ;  but  in  pointing  out  ^he  sus- 
I  origin  and  nature  of  an  afiection  which  terminates  short 
evout  and  joyous  sense  of  the  Divine  perfections,  they 
^t  into  the  hands  of  the  sincere  inquirer  a  salutary  means 
»ertaining  the  height  of  his  own  religions  attainments, 
this  subject,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  satisfactorily  explicit. 

B  are  not,'  he  adds,  *  preparing  for  heaven,^ — we  shall  be 
incapable  6f  sharing  in  tbe  noblest  of  its  enjoyments, — ^we 
tOt  fbel  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  element  of  congeniality  in 
le^-^ere  will  be  no  happiness  for  asi  even  in  the  neighbour* 
f  the  throne  of  God,  and  with  the  moral  lustre  of  the  Godhead 
liible  to  our  eves*  if  we  are  strangers  to  tbe  emotion  of  lovipg 
or  himself, — if  additional  altogether,  to  the  consideration  that 
I  looking,  with  complacencnr  upon  me^  I  do  not  feel  touched 
tracted  by  the  beauties  of  nis  character,  when  I  look  with  the 
contemplation  towards  him.* 

i  love  of  moral  esteem,  and  the  love  of  gratitude  are  both, 
$ws,  ^  posterior  and  subordinate  to  faith.'  In  respect  to 
a  ^  mighty  transition  must  be  described  by  the  men  of 
f orld,  ere  they  are  meet  for  the  other  world  of  the  spirits 
st  men  made  perfect.' 

is  not  speaking  of  this  transition,  in  terms  too  great  and  too 
to  say,  that  they  must  be  bom  again,  and  made  new  creatures, 
lied  out  of  darkness  into  a  light  that  is  marvellous.  The  truth 
;  out  of  the  pale  of  vital  Christianity,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
aH  the  varieties  of  taste,  and  appetite^  and  sentimental  admira* 
iny  love  for  God  as  he  is>— any  reliih  for  the  holiness  of  his 
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chftf«cter» — any  echoing  testhnony*  in  the  bosom  of  alienated  maoi 
to  what  is  graceful,  or  to  what  is  venerable  in  the  character  pf  the 
Deity.  He  may  be  feelingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  what  is  seen, 
and  what  is  sccsible.  The  scenery  of  external  nature  may  charm  him. 
The  sublimities  of  a  surrounding  materialism  may  kiuclle  and  dilate 
him  with  images  of  grandeur.  Even  the  moralities  of  a  fellow- 
creature  may  engai^e  him;  and  these,  with  the  works  of  genius,  may 
ftscinate  him  into  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  human  power,  or  of 
hnman^  virtue.  Hut  while  he  thus  luxuriates  and  delight -^  himself 
with  the  forms  of  derived  excel ience,  there  is  no  sensibility  in  his 
heart  towards  God.  He  rather  prefers  to  keep  by  tl)e  things  that 
are  made,  and,  surrounded  by  them«  t.i  bury  himself  into  a  forget- 
fulness  of  his  Maker.  He  is  most  in  his  element,  when  in  feelmg, 
or  in  employment,  he  is  most  at  a  distance  from  God.  There  is  a 
coldness,  or  a  hatred,  or  a  terror,  which  mixes  up  with  all  his  con- 
templations of  the  Deity ;  and  eives  to  his  mind  a  kind  of  sensitive 
recoil  from  the  very  thought  of  him.  He  would  like  to  live  always 
in  the  world,  and  be  content  with  such  felicity  as  it  can  gfye»  and 
cares  not,  could  he  only  get  what  his  heart  is  set  upon  here,  and  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  for  ever,  though  he  had  no  sight  of  God,  and 
no  Oeilowship  with  him  through  eterntty.  The  event  to  which,  of  aH 
others,  he  looks  forward  with  the  most  revolting  sense  of  aversion  and 
dismay,  is  that  event  which  is  to  bring  him  into  a  nearer  contact  with 
God,— which  is  to  dissolve  his  present  close  relationship  with  the 
creature,' and  to  conduct  his  disembodied  spirit  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Creator.  There  is  nothing  in  death,  in  grim,  odious, 
terrific  death,  that  he  less  desires,  or  is  more  afraid  of^  than  a  nearer 
manifestation  of  the  Deity.  The  world,  in  truth,  the  warm  and  the 
well  known  world  is  his  home  ;  and  the  men  who  l^ve  in  it,  and  are  as 
regardless  of  the  Divinity  as  himself,  form  the  whole  of  his  com- 

Eanionship.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  hell,  he  would  shrink  from 
eaven  as  a  dull  and  mebucholy  exile.  All  its  songs  of  glory  to  him 
who  sittcth  on  the  throne,  would  be  to  his  heart  a  burden  and  a' 
weariness ; — and  thus  it  is,  that  the  foundation  of  every  natural  man 
has  its  place  in  that  ))erishab!e  earth,  from  which  death  \d\l  soon 
carry  him  away,  and  which  the  iiexy  indignation  of  God  will  at 
length  burn  up ;  and  as  to  the  being  who  endureth  for  ever,  and  with 
whom  alone  he  hcs  to  ao>  he  sees  him  in  no  form  nor  comeliness,  nor 
no  beauty  that  he  sliould  desire  him.' 

•  Man  cannot,*  ccntinnes  the  Preacher,  *  love  the  Being  with 
the  very  idea  of  ^ht^m  there  is  mixed  up  a  sense  of  danger,  and  a 
dread  'of  condenv.iation,  and  all  the  images  of  a  wretched  eternity. 
But  let  him  wh^  conr.''  tcided  the  light  to  shine  out  of  (Kirkness,  shine 
in  our  hearts,  to  ^tlve  u«  the  light  or*  the  knuwiedge  of  bis  own 
glory,  in  the  f-^ce  of  Jef^iK  Christ, — It  us  orU  look  UtOr  him  as  Grod 
in  Christ  reconci^i.g  the  world  auto  hiiuFeli*  and  not  laiputing  unto 
men  their  trcsj>jsses, — and  then  Utiy  the  sinner  look  in  peace  and 
aafcty,  on  the  manifested  character  of  the  Godhead.* 

The  whole  ot  this  eleveuih  Scriuou  i^  admirable^   and  we 
8iair<»ly  knovr  ho^  to  impose  limics^^your   extraets*    Tb« 
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Preacher  delects  and  exposes  with  indignant  eloquence,  the 
treacherous  semblance  of  piety  ^iiich  is  displayed  by  the  vota- 
ries of  a  poetical  theism,  who  ^  admit  into  their  contemplation 

*  only  as  much  of  the  character  of  God,  as  may  serve  to  make 

*  out  a  tender  or  an  engaging  exliibition  of  him.'  *  They  cannot/ 
he   remarks,   '  endure   the  view   of  his   whole  character,   and 

*  should  this   view  ever  intrude  itself,  it  puts  to  flight  all  the 

*  pathos  and  ele:;ance  of  mere  natural  piety.'  In  conclusion, 
be  thus  beautifully  directs  the  sinner  to  the  only  foundation  of 
trust: 

***  Destroy. this  temple,"  says  the  Saviour,  '*  and  I  will  raise  it 
again  in  three  days."  It  is  there  alone  that  we  can  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  and  be  safe.  This  place  of  greatest  security,  is  also  the 
place  of  chiefest  glory.  It  is  when  admitted  into  this  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  that  we  can  look  on  majesty  without  terror, 
and  on  holiness  without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  condemnation. 
The  sinner  encircled  in  mercy  looks  in  tranquil  contemplation  on  all 
that  is  awful  and  venerable  in  the  character  of  the  Godhead, — and 
never  do  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  purity,  appear  in  loftier 
exhibition  before  him,  than  when,  withheld  from  his  own  person,  he 
sees  the  whole  burden  of  their  avenging  laid  upon  the  head  of  the 
great  sacrifice.' 

It  cannot  be  nocessary  to  add  a  word  of  our  own  to  these 
apeciinens  of  the  style  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the  present 
▼olonae.  Although  primarily  addressed  to  the  consciences  of 
the  unawakened  and  the  self-secure,  the  formalist  and  the 
aenthnentnlist,  these  Sermons  cannot  be  read  by  the  most  con- 
firmed believer,  without  leaving  on  his  mind  a  renewed  fresh- 
■ess  of  conviction,  and  a  deepened  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  a 
Ugher  tone  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Object  of  his  faith. 

Art.  II.     Vieto  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    By 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  2  Vols.  4to.    London.  1818. 

'I^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  historical 
-^  literature,  which  has  appeared  since  the  Greece  of  Mr. 
Mitford.  It  has  not  been  hastily  got  up,  with  a  show  of  quo- 
tations at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  taken  from  the  labours  of 
some  precursor ;  but  appears  to  be  the  product  of  {genuine  in- 
search,  and  of  original  and  philosophic  thinking.  The  modesty 
aod  diffidence  with  which  the  Author's  opinions  are  advanced, 
may  be  considered  as  no  small  proof  of  his  experience  in  in- 

Jiuiries  of  this  nature ;  for  it  is  only  the  real  antiquary  who 
eels  that,  after  he  has  bestowed  upon  a  recondite  subject. his 
utmost  labour  and  erudition,  there  may  still  be  some  bidden 
diploma,  or  some  unexplored  passage  of  a  chronicle,  that  would 
at  <mce  overturn  the  system  reared  by  the  efforts  of  many  a  mid- 
ni^t  vigil.  The  style  of  the  work  is  dear  and  nervous,  not 
Vol.  ill.  N.S.  2  T 
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incumbered  with  ornameut ;  energetic  wliere  the  subject  calk 
for  energy,  but  for  the  most  part  preserving  the  caloi,  subdued 
tonp  proper  to  historical  discussion. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  affords  any  ground  for  tegret  or 
dissatisfaction,  and  that  res|)ects  not  the  execution,  but  the 
plan  of  the  work.  It  is,  that  while  it  exhibits  so  much  talent 
and  so  much  patient  industry  of  investigation,  it  presents 
us  an  outline  for  our  future  studies,  rather  than  a  complete 
history  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  Many  subjects  are 
embraced  in  this  View,  which  still  demand  a  philosophical  and 
an  impartial  historian  to  do  them  complete  justice.  Had  Mr. 
Hallam  confined  himself  to  any  one  of  them,  treating  it  with  the 
same  spirit  of  philosophy  that  he  has  brought  to  the  study  ef 
the  period,  but  entering  more  amply  into  all  the  details  of  bis-* 
tory,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  which  posterity  would  class 
with  those  of  our  best  historians.  As  it  is,  this  View  may  possibly 
be  superseded  in  every  part,  by  some  subsequent  writer  far  less 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  events,  but  who  shall  pursue 
them  further  into  detail. 

The  chief  part  of 'Mr.  Ilallnm^s  work  Is  occupied  with  a  view 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  different  nation^ 
of  Europe.  There  is  a  distinct  chapter  upon  each  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  France ;  the  Feudal  System  generally  ;  Italy  ; 
Spain  ;  Germany ;  the  Greeks  and  Saracens ;  Kecleaiastical 
Power ;  the  English  Constitution  ;  and  ihc  literature,  mauDers, 
&c.  of  the  feudal  times.  The  best  chapters,  undoubtedly,  are 
those  which  treat  of  France,  and  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  Author's  view  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  is  not  marked 
by  so  haucli  research  as  the  others,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
roost  defective  portions  of  the  *vork. 

There  arc  four  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Europe,  which 
have  greatly  influenced  not  only  its  prosperity,  but  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  age,  and  they  were  all  in  operation  during 
the  period  to  which  these  volumes  refer.  The  Roman  empire 
was  not  as  yet  completely  extinguished.  During  its  decline,  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  been  converted  into  weapons 
of  aggression  by  the  popes,  who  employed  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
not  to  open  the  gates  of  Heaven,  but  to  strike  at  the  crowns  of 
sovereigns  ;  compelling,  in  one  instance,  by  anathemas  and  ful- 
minated bulls,  a  son  to  marslial  his  bands  against  bis  father. 
The  Saracens  making'  their  appearance  upon  the  two  extre- 
mities of  Eiiro])e,  seemed  at  one  moment  destined  to  turn  the 
sovereignties  of  ChristcndoDt  into  pashalics,  and  to  found  a 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  St.  Peter's.  But  a  family  had  now 
arisen,  which  was  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  onthcfiite 
of  nivtions,  than  bus  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other.  Ciovis 
drove  the  Saracens  back  into  Spain,  and  Charleu^agpe 
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the  feudal  system.  Of  that  vast  empire^  the  traces  of 
ower  are  still  extant,  not  only  in  the  niighty  ruins  ex- 
from  tbe!  Caspian  Sea  to  tlie  Atlantic,  but  also  in  thd 
es  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, — nations  still  bearing  the 
r  its  despotic  sway,  like  freed  galley  slaves  who,  even 
ly  of  their  deaths  shew  upon  their  wrists  the  scars  of 
nacles, — of  that  declining  empire.  Gibbon  has  immor- 
lis  name  by  becoming  the. historian.      Of  the  establi^- 

Christianity  we  have  no  perfect  liistory,  although  the 
is  of  far  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the  history 
i ;  for  it  has  implanted  its  labarum  on-  rocks  inaccessible 
.oo^an  eagle,  and  has  showered  its  benefits  upon  nations 
er  trembled  at  the  war-notes  of  the  Roman  trumpet.  Of . 
dal  System  we  had  no  general  view  till  this  work  of  Mr. 
appeared. 

I  we  consider  the  deadening  effects  of  that  despotism  to 
bere  were  no  boundaries*  in  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
ations  before  distinguished  for  their  love  of  liberty  and 
»f  tyrants,  remained  subject  for  so  many  ages,  that  at 
^membrance  of  national  feeling,  arid  almost  the  recol- 
of  their  name,  and  even  of  their  language,  had  faded 
sir  minds,  we  are  bewildered  in  looking  for"  some  cause 
Qj  great  and  general  in  its  effects  to  rouse  the  slum-. 
»eople,  and  give  them  once  more  individually  an  existence 
ame.  Nothing  can  so  strongly  illustrate  the  destruc- 
aeoce  of  despotism  upon  the  mind,  as  the  circumstance 
liQStile  incursion,  no  barbarian  ferocity,  was  capable  of 

these  nations  even  to  defend  their  wives  from  the  lust, 
children  from  the  slavery,  of  uncivilized  hordes.  Every 
entiment,  every  feeling  of  self-respect,  was  destroyed 
>ur8e  of  those  centuries  during  which  the  viceis  and  dis- 
follies  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Heliogabalus,  and  tbe  vir-> 

a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine,  were  viewed  with  equal 
by    their    subjects,    whose    individuality    was    almost 

the  mass  of  slavery  attendant  upon  the  nod  and 
)f  a  despot.  Those  despots  indeed  arrived  at  tbe 
Ige  of  the  value  of,  these  slaves,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
oy  them  only  as  purse-bearers  from  whom  they  might 

the  pay  for  barbarians  who  defended  from  others  the 
o  which  they  themselves  aspired. 

ation  and  ruin  overspread  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Barbarians  from  realms  which  had  not  tenipted 
^ariceor  ambition,  came  with  all  the  eagerness  of  poverty, 
in  the  riches  of  a  once  powerful  empire.     But  who,  on 

the  desolation  that  attended  their  progress,  would  bate 
d,  that  from  these  very  men,  an  institution  was  to  ari^, 
mid  be  capable  of  renovating  the  provinces  of  such  a 
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despoiisin  ?  From  the  feeling  of  personal  independence  cherished 

hy  the  roaming  savage  in  the  fastnesses  of  liis  woods, — from  the 

attachment  of  a  nation  of  warriors  and  voluntary  retainers,  to  a 

chief  distinguished  by  prowess  and  not  by  birth,  arose  the  feodal 

system,  and  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  has  re-animated  Eorope. 

It  was  not,  however,  brought  from  its  native  wilds,    in  the 

state  of  p^ection  it  afterwards  exhibited.     Severul  oentmies 

elapsed  before  Charlemagne,  conquering  the  greater  part  of  ths 

former  western  empire,  gave  consistency,  throughout  GtermaDji 

France,  and  Italy,  by  his  capitularies,  to  this  vivifying  polity. 

Although  England  had  been  ruled  for  several  generations  by 

Saxon  conquerors,  it  was  not  established   there  till    William 

ascended. the  throne.    Prior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  find 

merdy  analogies  to  its  different  institutions,  in   the  body  of 

AniuHrioneM^  and  in  the  bene^ia  of  the  Va$9i  and  VcusalU; 

but  there  was  not  yet  established  that  decided  military  tenure, 

descending  from  the  sovereign  through  the  dukes  and  counts  to 

the  knight.     Lands  seem  to  hate  been  generally  allodial,  being 

strictly  proprietary ;  though  some  pn>prietor8  were  subject  to  the 

eall  for  public  defence,  but  apparently  more  as  being  esteemed 

tlie  citizens  of  the  nation,  than  as  the  feudal  tenants  of  a  superior. 

It  might  appear  that  this  subjection  to  tlie  call  for  military 

service,   had  it  been  merely  the  duty  of  the  citisen,  should 

also  have  extended  to  the  Roman,  who  was,  especially  among 

the  Franks,  counted  free ;  but  we  must  remefooer,  that  these 

barbarians,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  come  merely  as 

allies,  were  really  conquerors,  and  had  usurped  the  possessioa 

of  their  subjects.    We  shall  no  longer  wonder,  then,  at  the 

difference  made  by  the  Salian  law,  between  lands  held  probably 

by  a  Frank,  and  those  held  by  the  earlier  inhabitants ;  especially 

when  we  consider  that  lands  bought  were  relieved  from  many 

of  the  stricter  regulations  they  were  before  subject  to ;  possibly 

from  its  not  being  the  wish  of  these  legislators  to  allow  military 

obligations  to  be  entailed  upon  those  who,  though  they  called 

them  equals,  ranked  beneath  themselves,  as  is  proved  by  tbs 

difference  of  the  Weregild. 

By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  however,  the  Antustriones  and  the 
Vassi,  who  had  formerly  received  portions  of  the  royal  domains, 
to  be  held  for  their  services  durante  bene  placUOj  had  become 
virtually  proprietors,  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity  what 
they  had  once  held  in  dependence  upon  the  vnll  of  another. 
As  they  had  gradually  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  body  privileged  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  bad  bNeen  long 
obliged  to  be  ready  for  military  service  at  the  maifliand  of 
then'  king, — to  whom,  upon  the  throne  being  madebcMlitary,  this 
duty  became  apparently  owing  as  part  of  his  soveringntyy  rather 
than  as  to  the  dected  guardian  of  the  public  pcacc^    it  fras  a 
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Bataral  consequence   that   these  princes,   equal   to  sovereigoo 
by   their  more  immediate  possession  of   the  land,    should  be 
mnbitious  to  have  retainers  owing  to  them  the  same  duties  thai 
tbej  themselves  acknowledged  to  their  liege  lord.     During  the 
reigns  of  those  kings  called  Jain4an$y  from  their  imbecility^ 
il  was  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  gain   this  additional  power,  • 
and  they  gradually  subdivided  their  possessious  among  their 
retainers,  upon  the  military  tenure.     Those  who  had  thus  risen 
to  wealth  and  power  by  means  of  encroachments  upon  the  royal 
domains,  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  proprietors 
who  bad  carved  out  their  portion  with  the  sword,  in  the  ooQr 
quest   of  France.      The  latter,    therefore,  soon  imitated  the 
example,  and  tlie  kingdom  was  portioned  out  into  petty  sove- 
reignties, divided,  by  this  difference  in  their  origin,  into  two 
classes,  the  barons  of  the  kings,  and  the  liberi  tenentei ;  both 
distinct  from   the    allodial    propri«^tor,    who   was  generally   a 
Roman.     Charlemagne,  by   the  establishment   of  his  empire, 
and  by  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown,  was  enabled  to 
legislate  for  several  nations  in  his  capitularies  ;  and  those  in- 
stitutions which  sprang  from  one  German  source,  but   whiob 
were  naore  advanced  in  France,    at  length  became  universal 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of   Europe.      After  his  death, 
tbe  Carlovingian  dynasty  exhibited  the  same  weaknesses  that 
had  attended  its  predecessor ;  and  the  higher  feudatories,  throw- 
ing off  many  of  the  trammels  of  tiieir  sovereign,  at  the  same 
thne  drew  closer  the   bonds    between    themselves   and    their 
▼assals,  weakening  the  power  of    individuals   while  they  in- 
creased their  own  by  augmenting  the   number  of  their  feuda- 
lories,  and  at  last  forcing  the  allodial  property  into  the  sub- 
jection of  the  same  tenure. 

Hence  arose  the  nobility  of  Europe.  Whoever  held  a  fief 
of  bow  small  an  extent  soever,  was  noble ;  and  when,  in  tbe 
eleventh  century,  armorial  bearings  and  sirnames  came  into  use, 
the  number  of  this  body  was  much  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  those  who  could  prove  their  descent  from  the 
bolder  of  a  fief,  claimed  the  rank  of  their  ancestors,  enjoying  the 

Crivilege  of  belonging  to  a  class  alone  capable  of  holding  land 
y  feudal  tenure,  and  of  being  knighted.  But  in  France,  the 
somber  of  those  exempted  from  all  burthen  by  their  privileges 
of  nobility,  was  still  further  increased  by  the  letters  patent 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  king  assume<l  the  power  of 
isBuing.  After  this  class,  in  France  and  Germany,  came  the 
freemen,  who  in  England,  however,  were  never  separated  from 
any  class  depending  for  its  nobility  upon  its  blood.  And  below 
the  freemmi  were  the  villeins.  The  freemen  and  allodiid  pro- 
prietors in  Franoe,  seemed  to  have  formed  not  a  small  class 
origiiudly,  but  in  after  ages  to  have  become  nearly  eztinot  oa 
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the  nor(bcrn  side  of  the  Loire,  and  to  have  been  much  reduced 
in  number  in  Provence  and  Lan^uedoc,  where  the  civil  law 
kept  longer  bold  of  the  courts.  When,  however,  ,the  cities 
became  free  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  citizens  and  burgh^r^ 
claimed  the  ranks  of  freemen ;  but  there  nVtist  have  elapsed  t 
certain  period  when  the  classes  of  men  vtere  only  Vfso^  the 
noble  and  the  villein.  Hence  that  thorough  contempt  in  Fraoos 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders,  for  all  the  lower  class,  called 
indiscriminately  hommes  de  pooste^  and  latterly  roturier$. 
The  villeins  consisted  of  all  tbose  who  had  no  property,  those 
"who  had  been  obliged  to  shield  themselves  under  tbe  protection 
of  a  lord,  with  too  little  property  to  form  a  fief,  tnose  who 
,  could  not  pay  fines  and  commutations,  and  those  who  sold 
themselves  for  bread ;  forming  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
Yiation.  On  the  continent,  they  seem  to  have  had  oo  redress 
for  injuries,  no  rights  as  men  ;  they  were  sold  as  part  of  the  stock 
in  farming,  and  were  obliged  to  put  up  whh  every  insult  ofiered 
to  their  families.  The  custom  on  which  the  universally  popular 
play  of  Figaro  has  been  founded,  was  not  the  invention  of  the 
poet.  In  England,  only  the  very  lowest  order  of  villeins  was 
m  this  state,  and  these  it  would  seem  were  comparatively  few. 
Italy  very  much  resembles  England  in  the  first  steps  of  the 
feudal  system.  That  nation,  below  the  actual  feudatory  or  mill- 
tenure,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  the  same  classes. 
The  Aritnanni^  the  uomini  di  Masnada,  and  the  Aldiiy  may 
be  recognised  in  our  own  peasantry.  Our  free  peasantry, 
latterly  yt.omcn,  holding  land  by  free  soccage  tenure,  and  having 
rights  rn  the  l)aron^s  court,  resemble  the  Arimanni^  who  pos- 
sessed personal  property  even  in  land,  and  held  other  portions 
in  rent  \ut)iout  any  disgraceful  tenure.  The  freemen  who  held 
land  upon  condition  of  attending  their  lord,  and  performing  eer« 
tain  services,  though  in  a  low  capacity,  answer  to  the  Itahan 
Musnadieri;  and  the  AMii  iind  their  counterpart  in  those 
English  villeins  who  gradually  obtained  privileges  and  rights 
by  possessing  land  that  uhimately  became  copyhold.  These 
thr<  e  classes,  it  would  appear,  liad  not  similar  acknowledged 
counterparts  in  France;  hence,  perhaps,  the  difference  we 
meet  with  upon  these  subjects  between  Ducangc  and  Kluratori. 

On  examining  this  system,  we  find  one  great  feature,  that 
immediately  distinguishes  it  from  those  of  antiquity,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agricultural  aristoc/acy.  In  the  histories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  ^ve  find  the  sovereignty  and  power 
to  have  always  resided  in  the  cities;  here  we  find  it  residing  in 
the  possessors  of  large  tracts  of  land  cultivated  by  their  retain- 
ers. The  first  proprietors  of  land  probably  possessed  that 
portion  which  their  individual  strength  enabled  them  to  bring 
into  cultivation  i  hence  they  never  formed  a  powerful  body,  aa 
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Ihere  was  never  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals who  could  bring  it  to  bear  in  their  attempt  at  gaining 
power.  Whereas  the  cities,  by  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  from  commerce,  always  held  the  reins  of 
government.  From  this  equality  of  the  agriculturist,  and  from  the 
cities,  by  their  multitudes  and  the  instability  of  commercial  pro- 
perty, always  being  actuated  by  the  passions  of  the  mass,  not  of 
individuals,  arose  that  feeling  of  patriotism  which  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  entirely  to  the  interests  of  that  body  in 
irhicb  his  security  consisted,  though  he  formed  of  it  but  an  im- 
perceptible portion.  But  the  feeling  of  individual  power  and 
confidence  was  nourished  in  the  baronial  residence.  There  the 
feudal  proprietor  upon  those  lands  which  nurtured  a  hardy  race 
of  retainers,  felt  as  secure  from  every  injury  from  without,  as  amid 
the  native  wilds  of  his  ancestors.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
state,  consists  of  wars  intended  to  subject  one  body  to  another, 
4>r  of  the  contest  of  one  individual  demagogue  against  another, 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  away  the  passions  of  the  mob.  But, 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  the  contest  of  individuals  to  gain  honour 
over  individuals.  While  cities  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  the 
chronicler,  we  have  described  the  contests  between  either  the 
people  in  Italy,  or  the  sovereign  in  t^rance,  and  the  barons,  upon 
this  point  of  individual  liberty  and  separate  interest. 

One  very  great  advantage  derived  from  this  landed  aristocracy, 
Ss,  the  existence  of  a  body  in  every  state  remaining  the  same 
Drorn  generation  to  generation,  and  always  ready  to  defend  old 
usages  and  rights  iron)  the  too  hasty  interference  of  the  com- 
mons,— those  who  are  indebted  for  distinction  to  commercial 
wealth  and  influence  varying  at  every  instant  with  regard  to  the 
holder.  This  hds  given  stability  to  the  governments  we  now 
see  around  us,  and  has  enabled  old  institutions  to  resist  the  fury 
of  the  mob  or  the  party  reformer,  while  all  the  monuments  of  art 
which  had  arisen  as  records  of  their  progi*ess,  have  been  destroyed 
by  them  in  the  momentary  ebullitions  of  their  power.  It  was  this 
aristocracy  that  carried  the  numerous  revolutions  necessarily 
attendant  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this  country, 
through  their  career,  unattended  by  those  sanguinary  scenes' 
that  have  always  attended  the  revolutions  of  a  neighbouring 
nation.  And  it  was  their  gallantly  adhering  to  the  standard  of 
their  sovereign,  in  the  revolution  under  Ciiarles,  that  saved  our 
annals  from  being  sullied  with  the  name  of  a  Robespierre  or  wy  ^ 
other  creatures  of  an  infuriated  mob :  they  could  not  stem  we 
torrent,  but  they  broke  its  force.  While  in  France,  the  arisAtf- 
oracy,  broken  in  influence  by  the  tyranny  of  Lewis  the  F6nr- 
teenth,  and  degraded  in  character,  basely  left  their  country 
when  she  called  individually  upon  all  ber  children,  and  without 
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clrainriDg  a  sword,  except  in  the  armies  of  the  invaders  of  their 
native  soil,  delivered  all  to  the  uncuiitiolled  rule  of  san^iDary, 
low-born  demagogues.  They  never  set  the  country  against 
the  cities,  but  left  without  leaders  those  who  would  have  saved 
their  country  the  stain  she  now  bears  upon  her  annals. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  individuality  of  less  importanoe. 
We  have  already  noticed  tiie  dreadful  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
mass  of  slaves  forming  Uie  inliabitants  of  these  provjnces.  But 
when  these  conquerors  of  Euro|>e  divided  their  fiefs  into  small 
parcels,  making  every  individual  feudatory  conscious  of  his 
power  and  independence,  it  was  natural  that  this  feeling  shotild 
gradually  extend  itself  even  to  the  lowest  orders,  which  itac- 
cordiogly  did. 

Besides  these  two  great  advantages  arising  from  the  feudal 
system,  there  are  others  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  strides  towanls 
civilization  were  so  unequal,  had  there  been  a  greater  degree 
of  union  under  a  monarch,  universal  monarchy  would  have  en- 
sued, and  the  present  day  might  have  seen  us  under  the 
same  blasting  influence  that  destroyed  every  feeling  of  shame  in 
the  slaves  and  panders  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  the  inde« 
pendence  of  these  minor  sovereigns  hindered  the  collecting  of  a 
povrerful  army,  while  the  short  duration  of  military  service 
rendered  every  success  insecure,  and  every  conquest  futile  ;  for 
liven  after  a  victory,  the  sovereign  might  find  himself  a  general 
without  an  army  upon  the  day  when  the  term  elapsed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  eagerness  of  his  barons  to  avoid  even  the  presence 
of  a  superior.  The  jealousy  of  these  lords  with  regard  to  their 
own  right9,  obtained  another  great  advantage  to  their  subjects; 
for,  as  they  were  the  tenants  of  another  lord,  they  were  anxious 
that  every  duty  claimed  should  be  according  to  law  and  usage, 
and  not  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  the 
nicety  with  which  the  penalty  for  each  offence  was  marked,  and 
the  service  owed  by  one  to  the  other,  recorded.  And  as  the 
system  was  progressive,  the  same  laws  that  had  been  allowed 
by  the  lord  concerning  his  relatiou  with  the  sovereign,  applied 
equally  to  his  inferior  vassalage. 

While  these  are  the  chief  advantages  that  have  resulted 
to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  from  the  Feudal  System, 
there  are,  in  this  country,  many  of  much  greater  importance  that 
have  arisen  out  of  it.  Our  laws  which  secure  the  interests  of 
the  individual,  and  our  constitution  which  secures  our  public 
and  political  rights,  owe  entirely  to  it  their  origin.  To  the  com- 
mon readers  of  history,  and  to  one  who  merely  views  the  restdts 
of  this  system,  without  an  examination  into  the  numberlesa 
modifying  springs  constantly  in  action  iipon  apparently  the  same 
bumao  efforts,  tbe  comparative  state  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
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tnd  England,  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  feudal  power,  precisely  the  same  laws  and  instil u lions 
w^re,  it  would  seem,  prevalent  in  these  several  nations ;  but 
before  many  a^es  had  elapsed,  we  find  the  balance  between  the 
different  powers  of  a  nation  destroyed  in  the  first  three,  and  pre- 
sefTed  only  in  the  last.  In  Germany,  the  nobles  were  free,  and 
tiie  emperor  enjoyed  but  nominal  privile£i:es,  possessing  in  fact 
only  a  fair  title,  without  any  greater  power  than  belonged  to  his 
iovereigiity  over  his  hereditary  domains;  at  most,  equal  to  one 
of  bis  first  barons.  In  France,  the  king  eventually  overcame 
tbe  nobles,  and  reduced  them  and  the  populace  into  one  mass  of 
riavery,  more  or  less  decked  with  gorgeous  colours,  being,  in 
truth,  the  only  freeman  in  the  midst  of  some  millions  of  slaves. 
In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  were  the  sovereigns  ;  while 
in  England  all  were  free  in  respect  to  their  common  rights.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  speculations  for  a  philosophic  raind^ 
to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  Various  causes  which  produced^ 
from  apparently  the  same  materials,  such  opposite  effects. 

For  a  time,  the  three  nations  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
were  under  one  governor  and  one  law.     The  gigantic  genius  oi 
Charlemagne,  the  support  of  this  enormous  empire,  was  followed 
by  no  successor  adequate  to  the  laborious  task.     On  his  decease, 
the  several  parts  of  his  empire,  more  dissimilar  in  associations 
and  character  than  in  climate  and  soil,  almost  immediately  broke 
those  chains  by  which  his  strong  hand  had  kept  them  linked 
tl>getheriii  one  mass.     His  sons  and  descendants,  by  their  wars, 
and  devastations  of  each  other^s  territory,  imbittered  still  more 
the  hatred  of  their  subjects.     When,  therefore,  at  the  peace  of 
Menetij  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  De- 
honnairy  dividing  the  empire  with  the  abroc^ation  of  imperial 
rights,  by  which  Charles  le  Gros  retained  France,  Lewis  ob* 
tained  Germany,  and  Lothaire,  together  with  the  imperial  domains 
and  title,  acquired  Italy  ;  the  different  nations  put  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  execution,  for  they  were  coniSTsious  of  never  having 
had  any  common  bond  but  the  genius  of  the  first  emperor. 
Lewis  soon  died,  and   Germany  became  the  se^.  of  imperial 
power  under   Lothaire.     His  descendants  failing,  the  empire 
lapsed  to  an  illegitimate  branch  of  Charlemagne*s  family,  and 
soon  became  vacant.     Upon  this,  the  barons  and  princes  as« 
serobled  ;  they  determined  to  set  aside  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
yet  remained  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  and  to  elect  a  sovereign 
who  might  deserve  that  respect  which  the  French  king  did  not 
inspire.     Their  fiefs,  under  the  titles  of  dukedoms,  were  im« 
mense,  and  equal  to  kingdoms,  and  the  power  of  the  different 
electors  could  always  balance  that  of  the  emperor  if  singly  op- 
posed to  them.     There  was  also  a  law  which  much  Weakened 
the  imperial  power,  declaring  that  whoever  was  elected  emperor. 
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became  immediately  dispossessed  of  his  fief,  and  was  obliged  to 
resign  it  to  some  other  individual ;  while  the  fiefs  of  the  nobler 
barons  became  more  secure  in  consequence  of  compromises  ob. 
tained  at  the  election  of  an  emperor.  The  attention  of  the  first 
sovereigns  was  too  much  occupied  by  more  pressing  necessities, 
to  allow  of  their  repressing  the  attempts  which  encroached  upon 
the  imperial  prerogative.  During  the  reign  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  diverted  by  the  incur* 
fiions  of  the  Hungarians,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  electors,  the  edict  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  making 
all  feuds  hereditary  and  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  lord  or  sovereign,  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
ivho  carried  imperial  prerogative  to  a  great  height.  He  first 
retained  his  personal  fiefs  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia  for  several 
years  after  his  accession,  and  added  to  the  imperial  domains 
Franconia,  which  escheated  to  the  crown  ;  while  Bavaria  being 
forfeited  by  the  prince,  became  a  fief  of  bis  wife,  the  empress 
Agnes.  Added  to  these  advantages,  he  was  not  disturbed  by 
papal  broils,  holding  an  undoubted  power  over  the  election  of 
the  pope. 

These  were,  however,  too  great  infringements  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  be  borne  by  those  who  thought  themselves  almost  the 
peers  of  their  sovereign.  From  this  time  imperial  power  de- 
clined. The  emperor*s  son,  who  was  a  minor,  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  but  the  princes,  aided  by  papal  ambition,  soon 
ifrrested  from  this  prince  most  of  those  prerogatives  which  had 
been  assumed  by  his  father.  During  his  life,  they  elected  Ro- 
dolph  emperor,  and  at  his  election  it  was  agreed  that  the  title 
should  no  longer  be  hereditary,  nor  conferred  upon  the  son  of  a 
reigning  monarch.  Henry  \\\q  Fourth,  ,howevt!r,  recovered  his 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Fifth.  After 
his  death,  the  princes  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  Franco- 
nian  line,  and  chose  for  emperor,  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
most  violent  of  the  enemies  of  the  last  house.  The  great  pos-p 
sessions  and  connexions  of  his  son,  Henry  the  Proud,  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  he  could  not  succeed  in  securing  the 
election,  and  the  electors  again  turned  to  the  Franconian  house 
for  a  sovereign.  Conrad  attempted  to  diininish  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  by  declaring  the  same  individual  incapable  of 
holding  two  ducal  fiefs;  and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
Henry  of  Saxony,  he  deprived  him  of  all  his  possessions.  Hence 
arose  the  contest  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines,  which 
kept  the  whole  empire  in  confusion,  and  afterwards,  while  two 
titular  emperors  were  contending  for  a  barren  sceptre,  enabled 
the  sovert  ign  princes  to  strip  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
possessions.  At  last,  when  Frederic  the  Second  remained  con-^ 
queror  in  the  struggle,  he  was  so  occupied  iu  his  contest  in 
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Italy,  ibat  he  ])aid  little  attention  to  German  |>olicy.  It  was  he 
who  first  sanctioned  those  prerogatives  which  his  subjects  had 
usurper! . 

Another  contest,  raised  by  the  influence  of  the  popes  for  the 
possession  of  the  throne,  continuing  for  many  years,  enabled  the 
princes  to  subjugate  those  powers  which  still  nominally  galled 
their  independence.  They  established  an  oligarchy  of  electors, 
and  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  princes.  The  destruction 
of  several  of  the  greater  houses  left  their  states  to  be  divided 
among  princes  more  immediately  connected  with  the  people, 
who,  in  consequence  of  claiming  im)uediate  sovereignty  without 
any  but  a  nominal  superior,  found  it  easy  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  those  who  were  not  hi  sufficient  wealth  and  masd  to  resist 
the  power  of  the  crown  thus  joined  immediately  with  that  of  the 
feudal  superior.  Much  less  were  the  people  able  to  resist  this 
over-grown  power,  when  it  acquired  the  right  of  administering 
Justice  in  the  particular  courts  of  the  dukedom  without  any  right 
of  appeal  except  to  an  imperial  chamber,  which,  though  not  im- 
inediately  nominated  by  the  prince*;,  required  their  sanction 
for  its  renewal.  This  right  acquired  by  the  edict  of  Worms, 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  key-stone  to  that  power  which  had  been 
yielded  to  them  by  Frederic  the  Second,  who  had  resigned  the 
customary  imperial  dues,  and  the  powers  of  his  judges  within 
the  states  of  his  subjects.  There  still  survived,  however,  in 
jGh^rmany,  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  not  only  in  the  Han« 
seatic  towns,  but  also  in  several  governed  merely  by  a  bishop, 
and  others  emancipated  by  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor,  who 
%va8  aniLious  to  restore  the  balance  between  his  own  power  and 
that  of  the  nobles,  by  raising  a  natural  enemy  to  lawless  op* 
pressors  and  highway  robbers,  under  which  title  may  be  ranked 
the  greater  mass  of  the  lesser  nobility.  But  it  was  only  in  these 
individual  towns  that  freedom  was  known  ;  for,  except  in  the 
small  state  of  Wirtemberg,  we  believe  there  was  no  acknow^ 
ledged  right  in  the  populace,  of  participating  in  the  government. 

Thus  was  the  imperial  power  destroyed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  elective  right  being  enforced  by  those  nobles  who,  a  little 
before,  were  peers  of  their  sovereign,  and  who,  always  jealous 
of  the  very  superiority  they  had  bestowed  upon  him,  were  still 
capable  of  checking,  by  their  individual  strength,  him  whom,  by 
their  collective  power,  they  could  at  any  time  remove.  Such 
nobles  were  naturally  ^U  agreed  in  taking  the  privileges  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  adorn  the  ducal  coronet,  though  they  might 
differ  in  the  side  they  adopted  in  a  contest  it  was  their  interest 
to  prolong;  while  the  weakness  consequent  upon  a  contested 
and  doubtful  election,  together  with  the  distinction,  arising  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  son's  inheriting  the  dignity,  between  the 
advantage  of  his  family  and  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  power| 
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ireakened  the  attempts  of  all  the  emperors  after  Frederiefc 
Bartmrossa,  to  restrain  the  princes. 

But  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  France,  the  kings, 
nvho  were  originally  placed  under  apparently  the  sttme  circam-* 
stances,  overcame  and  destroyed  those  feudal  principalities  of 
their  own  kingdom,  notwithstanding  they  were  nearly  equal  ia 
extent  and  power  to  those  of  Germany.  This  at  first  appears 
inexplicable,  but  if  we  examine  attentively  their  history,  we  shaU 
find  that  it  arose  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  crown  becomtog  he* 

^  reditary  at  an  early  period,  and  its  acquisition,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  of  Normandy  and  the  other  English  provinces. 
A  nominal  sovereignty  being  acknowledged  in  the  person  of  the 
king,  which  never  died,  there  was  always  a  power  whose  per- 
sonal interest  it  was  to  weaken  and  subordinate  those  who  ad« 
mitted  no  superiority  but  in  name.  At  the  s4me  time  that  the 
acquisition  of  so  powerful  fiefs  put  them  on  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  any  of  their  barons,  the  very  greatness  of  tlie  fiefs  of  their 
subject  nobles,  proved  a  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of  their 
body ;  for  whenever  either  by  forfeiture,  or  by  marriage,  or  by 
escheat,  any  of  these  fiefs  fell  to  the  crown,  it  imroe<liately 
ffave  an  immense  addition  to  its  power  and  influence ;  whereas, 
if  the  fiefs  had  been  smaller,  they  might  have  resisted  as  a  body, 
without  fear  of  being  suddenly  considerably  weakened,  in- 
stead of  being  sacrificed  when  the  few  individual  greater  nobles 
were  destroyed.  The  superiority  these  barons  acknowledged, 
always  ofiered  sufiicient  pretence  for  encroachment,  till  at  last 
they  were  all  swallowed  up  by  the  regal  po^er,  all  the  great  fie£i 
having  escheated  to  the  crown.    The  power  of  the  barons  seems 

.  to  have  fallen  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  tliey  never  attached  themselves  either  to 
the  king  or  to  the  people,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  from  the 
first  circumstance,  from  the  difficulties  of  communication,  and 
Slaving  no  general  point  of  assembly  at  which  they  could  collect 
the  public  opinion,  they  were  more  easily  destroyed  singly.  They 
laughed  at  the  power  of  the  first  Capets,  who,  possessing  only 
the  fiefs  of  Orleans  and  Paris,  were  hardly  their  equals ;  but 
when  they  began  to  fear  that  power  they  had  scorned,  they  in 
vain  applied  to  the  people,  in  the  League  denominated  *  Of  the 
'  Public  Weal.*  They  had  oppressed  too  bitterly  their  inferiors, 
and  had  shewn  too  great  and  too  open  contempt  for  the 
populace,  to  hope  for  their  sympathy ;  tbey  were  consequently  pal 
down  and  forced  into  subjection  without  any  feeling  of  regret  oil 
the  part  of  their  countrymen. 

The  oppression  of  the  people  was  more  gradual.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  freeroen 
in  France  before  the  emancipation  of  the  towns.  The  latter 
made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  freedom  their  anoestors  kad 
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ijpt;  but  they  ako  were  gradually  forced  to  bend  their  necks  to 
he  yoke  of  slavery.   The  barons,  by  refusing  to  attend  the  court 
f  their  sovereign  under  the  first  Capets,  hindered  the  formation 
I.  that  power  which  gradually  grew  up  into  the  English  par - 
[•ment.     Hence,  the  people  were  never  able  to  obtain  a  repre- 
ttDtation,  or  assembly  attached  to  any  part  of  the  feudal  system 
o  such  a  way  that  it  should  appear  a  right  belonging  to  ihis 
st«B8  inseparable  from  the  rest  of  the  scheme  of  polity.     Philip 
lie  Fair  convoked  the  States  General,  but  it  was  the  gift  of  a  ca- 
pficious  sovereign,  not  founded  on  feudal  custom,  nor  in  any 
wuy  claiming  that  reverence  attached   to  ancient  institutions, 
ivbich  more  or  less  sways  the  minds  of  all.   The  States  General 
were  called  together  by  the  will  of  this  despot,  with  the  repre- 
i^otatives  of  the  Tien  Etdt^  merely  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
the  prerogative  by  the  employment  of  their  money  in  putting 
down  both  his  private  and  public  enemies.     If,  however,  they 
Bad  not  formed  merely  an  instrument,  under  Charles  VI,  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  alliance  with  the  foreign 
memles  of  the  crown,  and  in  consequence  lost  the  attachment  of 
those  who  really  loved  their  country,  and  had  they  not  at  one 
time  lost  public  confidence  by  the  failure  of  their  taxation  to  pro- 
duce the  sum  expected,  at  another,  by  their  advancing  before 
public  opinion,  it  might  have  been  that  France  would  have  ob' 
tained  a  free  representative  government.     But  what  was  the 
gifll  of  the  sovereign,  might  be  recalled,  unless  public  opinion  had 
iqiokeo  loudly  in  its  favour,  and  asserted  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  its  preservation.     It  was  first  avoided  by  the  adoption 
of  provincial  assemblies,  an  evil  occasioned  by  the  long-marked 
•epafatiun  of  the  feuds,  and  at  last  abandoned  entirely  when 
royalty  found    itself  strong    enough   to  raise    money   by   its 
jDwn  increased  power,  arising  from  possessions  which  could  be 
played  one  against  the  other,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
no  bond  of  legislative  union  but   itself.     The   parliament   of 
Paris,  which,  from  being  a  court  of  judicature,  at  last  usurped 
the  authority  of  making  by  registration  valid  those  decrees  issue<l 
by  the  sovei*eign,  promised  for  a  time  to  control  the  despotism  of 
the  monarch.      But  this  authority  was  soon   destroyed  with 
the  power  of  the  feudal  barons  to  whom  it  owed  the  weight 
it  had  acquired.     The  kings  forcibly   compelled  the   registry 
of  their  proclamations ;  there  was  no  public  spiiit  to  oppose  an 
adequate  resistance  j  and  the  parliament  of  Pans  again  sank  into 
a  mere  court  of  judicature. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  efi^ects  arising  from  the  feudal  system 
in  Germany  and  France,  to  have  been  fatal  to  liberty.  We  have 
aeen  that  the  dependence  of  two  of  the  feudal  powers,  arose,  in 
the  former,  from  the  constant  election  of  the  head  allowing  of 
Ibe  immense  power  of  the  barons,  combined  with  the  power  that 
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family  sboald  usurp  it  over  their  equals.  They  furnish,  hoW« 
eVer,  tlie  instances  of  the  longest  duratiou,  in  one  state,  of  a  form 
of  government  dependent  upon  the  will  of  more  than  one.  Ve- 
nice saw  the  fall  of  the  Roman,  the  Western,  and  the  Eastern 
^mpires,  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  Papal  and  the  Mabomedan 
powers,  and  was  near  witnessing,  in  the  same  attitude  in  which 
It  saw  the  birth,  the  death  of  the  Grennan  Imperial  power. 

Who  would  expect,  on  witnessins;  the  results  produced  by  the 
feudal  system  in  these  countries,  that  it  would,  in  another  coun- 
try,  be  so  capable  of  modification  by  the  mere  progress  of  time 
and  circumstunces,  that  it  should  at  last  produce  a  result  so 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  human  wisdom  with,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  experience  and  knowledge,  should  be  unable  to  imagine 
a  system  equally  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  and  equally 
just  to  all,  in  its  distribution  of  freedom  ?  The  constitutions 
f^amed  by  the  igavans  of  France,  fell  to  pieces  ere  they  were  put 
into  execution.  The  various  republics  which  spra^ig  up  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  have  all,  one  after  the  other,  sunk 
and  disappeared,  leaving  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  their  citizens 
in  the  hands  of  some  petty  tyrant.  Rome  remained  free  hardly 
during  four  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  time,  the  contests  between  the  dtfierent 
powers  of  the  state,  were  constant  and  sanguinary.  But  the 
jSnglish  constitution,  constantly  progressive  in  improvement 
from  the  day  when  the  barons  and  the  clergy  forced  from  the 
taloned  grasp  of  tyranny  that  charter  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  our  liberties,  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  ages^ 
and  neither  finds  its  power  decayed,  nor  the  people  grown 
careless  of  its  maintenance.  On  the  contrary,  i(  should  seem  to 
possess  as  firm  a  hold  as  ever  on  the  afiections  of  all  classes,  and 
to  have  an  increasing  power  of  fixing  to  a  soil  that  is  not  luxu- 
riant, and  to  a  sky  that  always  lowers,  all  those  who  touch  upon 
our  shores. 

'  No  unbiassed  observer,'  says  Mr.  Hallara,*  *  who  derives  plea* 
sure  from  the  welfare  of  hi^  species,  can  fail  to  consider  the  long 
and  uninterruptedly  increasing  prosperity  of  England,  as  the  most 
beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Climates  more 
propitious  may  impart  more  largely  the  mere  enjoyments  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  in  no  other  region  have  the  beneiitB  that  political  institu- 
tions can  confer  been  ditfused  over  so  extended  a  population ;  nor 
have  any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  discordant  elements  of 
wealth,  order,  and  liberty.  These  advantages  are  surely  not  owing 
to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
but  to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  which  through  various  means, 
the  characteristic  independence  and  industriousness  of  our  nation 
have  been  derived.  Tne  constitution,  therefore,  of  England  must 
be^  to  inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more  to  ourselves,  aa 
object  of  superior  interest;  distinguished^  especially,  as  it  is  frooa 
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They  bad  raised  a  power  greater  and  more  formidable  from  the 
spirit  that  animated  their  numbers,  than  those  feudal  barons  into 
vrhose  hands  they  had  let  fall  their  sceptre.  Tbis  wonderful 
populace  of  the  Italian  cities,  not  only  overthrew  the  Imperial 
power  in  Italy^  but  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for  th($^ 
Darons  round  tbem,  and  gradually  forced  them  into  a  citizenship 
they  despised.  Perhaps,  if'  the  Emperors  hadnot  been  diverted 
from  watching  the  gradual  progress  of  a  contemptible  town-full  of 
viUeinSy  they  might  have  cruslied  the  hydra  at  its  birth ;  but 
Ihey  were  distracted  by  their  contests  for  the  throne  in  Germany ; 
mod  when  they  were  startled  by  this  mauy- headed  monster  hurl- 
ing defiance  from  its  many  mouths,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
their  negligence.  They  were  baffled,  conquered,  and  obhged  to 
acknowled'Te  the  liberties  of  a  class  with  which  they  esteemed  it 
a  greater  deguidauoii  to  have  come  m  contact,  than  to  have 
been  forced  to  submit  to  those  who  were  once  their  peers. 

The  natural  consequences  of  wealth,  and  of  every  citizen  in 
turn  tasting  the  pleasures  of  authority,  ensued.     Factions  arose 
between  nobles  forced  into  an  unwilling  citizenship  ;  and  wealth 
and    nobility  of   blood,   always    asserting,    even  in    the  most 
demoeratical   government,   a    certain  influence,    soon    divided 
the  citizens    against  one   another.      The  leader  of  a   faction, 
by  the  expulsion  of  his  adversaries,  found  himself  the  master  of 
his  own  adherents,  and  consequently  of  citizens  who  had  thus 
entailed  slavery  upon  themselves.     I'he  tyranny  that  ensued,  has 
nothing  parallel  in  history.      It  was  the  more  dreadful  because 
almost  purely  domestic  ;    and   it   soon    shewed  its  malignant 
power  by  breakipg  the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  daring  populace,  re- 
ducing it  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  it  was  alternately  the 
prey  of  the  Gaul  and  the  German.    Some  of  these  towns  existed 
longer  than  otliers  in  a  state  of  freedom,  but  if  we  examine  their 
history,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  after  flourishing  for  a  while  they  sank 
under  a  despotism  more  cruel  than  that  which  merely  grows 
upon  an  acknowledged  privilege.      Tlie  tyranny  painted  by  the 
chroniclers  of  modern  Italy,  was  even  more  terrible  than  that 
painted  by  Tacitus.      The  same  scenes  of  depravity,  the  same 
butcheries  took  place  in  each  of  the  Lombard  towns,  that  disgraced 
the  (loman  capital,  but  this  more  modern  tyranny  was  rendered 
worse  by  the  greater  number  of  the  tyrants*  For  an  individual  to 
escape  was  impossible ;  for  he   was  under  the   surveillance  of 
spies   who  knew  of  projects  almost  bei'ore  they  were  formed. 
Venice  and  Genoa  can  hardly  be  called  republics  :    they  were 
both  oligarchies  of  the  most  determined  nature.     The  tyranny  of 
the  Venetians  is  well  known  ;    and  those  w'lo  read  the  Genoese 
history,  must  remember  that  all  the  contests  in  that  republic, 
turned  upon  whether  a  Doria,  a  Spinola,  a  Negri,  or  some  other 
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family  sboald  usurp  it  over  their  equals.  They  fumisb,  hoffr^ 
eVer,  tlie  instances  of  the  longest  duration,  in  one  state,  of  a  form 
of  government  dependent  upon  the  will  of  nuMre  than  ooe«  Ve- 
nice saw  the  fall  of  the  Roman,  the  Western,  and  the  Eastern 
^mpires,  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  Papal  and  the  Mahomedan 
powers,  and  was  near  witnessing,  in  the  same  attitude  in  which 
it  saw  the  birth,  the  death  of  the  Grennan  Imperial  |Hiwer. 

Who  would  expect,  on  vritnessins;  the  results  produced  by  the 
feudal  system  in  these  countries,  that  it  would,  in  anotlier  coun- 
try, be  so  capable  of  modification  by  the  mere  progress  of  time 
and  circumstunces,  that  it  should  at  last  produce  a  result  so 
beautiful  and  perfect,  that  human  wisdom  with,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  experience  and  knowledge,  should  be  unid>le  to  imagine 
a  system  equally  conduciTe  to  national  prosperity,  and  equally 
just  to  all,  in  its  distribution  of  freedom  ?  The  constitutions 
f^amed  by  the  «f  arait«  of  France,  fell  to  pieces  ere  they  were  put 
into  execution.  The  Tarious  republics  which  spraug  up  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  have  all,  one  after  the  other,  sunk 
and  disappeared,  leaving  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  their  dtizens 
in  the  hands  of  some  petty  tyrant.  Rome  remained  free  hardly 
during  four  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  time,  the  contests  between  the  dt&rent 
powers  of  the  state,  were  constant  and  sanguinary.  But  the 
jSnglish  constitution,  constantly  progressive  in  improvement 
from  the  day  when  the  barons  and  the  clergy  forced  from  the 
taloned  grasp  of  tyranny  that  charter  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  our  liberties,  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  ages^ 
and  neither  finds  its  power  decayed,  nor  the  people  grown 
careless  of  its  maintenance.  On  the  contrary,  i(  should  seem  to 
possess  as  firm  a  hold  as  ever  on  the  afiections  of  all  classes,  and 
to  have  an  increasing  power  of  fixing  to  a  soil  that  is  not  luxu- 
riant, and  to  a  sky  that  always  lowers,  all  Uiose  who  touch  upon 
our  shores. 

'  No  unbiassed  observer,*  says  Mr,  Hallaro,-  *  who  derives  plea« 
sure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species,  can  fail  to  consider  the  long 
and  uninterruptedly  increasing  prosperity  of  England,  as  the  most 
beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Climates  more 
propitious  may  impart  more  largely  the  mere  enjoyments  of  exist- 
ence ;  hut  in  no  other  region  have  the  beneiitB  that  political  institu- 
tions can  confer  been  ditfused  over  so  extended  a  population ;  nor 
have  any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  discordant  elements  of 
wealth,  order,  and  liberty.  These  advantages  are  surely  not  owing 
to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
hut  to  the  spirit  of  ii«  laws,  from  which  through  various  means, 
the  characteristic  independence  and  industriousness  of  our  nation 
have  been  derived.  Tne  constitution,  therefore,  of  England  must 
be»  to  inquisitive  men  of  all  countriest  far  more  to  ourselves,  an 
fbject  of  superior  interest;  distinguished^  especially,  as  it  is  from 
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fell  free  governments  of  ponrerful  nations,  which  history  has  recorded, 
by  its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  not  merely 
no  symptom  of  irretrievable  decay,  but  a  more  expansive  energy. 
Comparmg  long  periods  of  time,  it  may  be  justly  asserted,  that  the 
administration  ot  government  h:\s  been  progressively  more  equitable, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  subject  more  secure ;  and  though  it  would 
be  both  presumptuous  and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited  confidence 
m  to  the  durability  of  liberties,  which  owe  their  greatest  security 
to  the  constant .  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet  if  we  calmly  reflect 
Upon  the  present  aspect  of  this  country,  it  will  probably  appear,  that 
woatever  perils  may  threaten  our  constitution,  are  rather  from  mis- 
cfaieis  altogether  unconnected  with  it,  than  from  any  intrinsic  defect 
ofite  own/  Vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

Wbat  then  are  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  these  advantages  over  every  surrounding  nation  7  At  every 
atep  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  astonished  at  observing  the  appa- 
KDtly  weak  materials  with  wiiich  Providence  rears  the  most 
andiiriiig  and  wonderful  structures. 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  conquest,  all  laoded  property 
was  allodial ;  and  that  part  of  property  which  was  let  to  others, 
or  wbiob  passed  from  the  lord  of  the  ground,  was  always  held 
Mnerhy libellum^  or  bocland,  or  by  the precaria  or  folkland  ;  the 
first  of  which  implies  a  lease  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  the  second,  a  letting  during  pleasure.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  any  feudal  servi- 
tttfle  attending  the  tenures  of  any  land,  although  there  always 
eajated  a  class  inferior  to  the  ceorls,  which  was  in  servitude 
and  apparently  attached  to  the  glebe.  The  circumstance 
wbtch  approaqhes  nearest  to  the  appearance  of  feudal  supe- 
riority, was,  the  existence  of  the  Thanes,  to  one  of  whom  it- 
was  necessary  for  every  individual  to  attach  himself.  But 
not  only  was  this  during  the  pleasure  of"  the  inferior,  but  it  also 
seems  to  hove  been  more  as  an  additional  security  for  the 
keeping  of  the  ])eace,  generally  secured  by  the  frank-pledge, 
tbau  as  a  feudal  military  tenure.  We  here  see  two  distinot 
ranks  marked  out  among  the  free  men,  the  Thane  and  the 
Ceorl.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Thane  was  only  the  pos^ 
sessor  of  a  greater  portion  of  land,  and  that  any  one  gaining 
the  same  amount  of  property,  became  of  this  elevated  class. 
So  that  even  under  our  8axon  ancestors,  the  ennobling  power 
of  mere  blood  was  unknown.  There  was,  in .  fact,  but  one 
class  of  freemen ;  for  though  the  Ceorl,  the  precursor  of  our 
yeoman,  did  not  possess  the  same  right  of  weregild,  as  to  the 
ilBiount,  still  he  enjoyed  ail  the  civil  rights  of  the  Thane,  and 
the  right,  in  criminal  cases,  of  asserting  his  innocence  by  the 
nieana  of  the  compurgators.  The  villeins,  or  native  Britons, 
were  slaves;  but  even  they,  it  would  appear,  bad  privileges 
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trbich  marked  them  a^  siii>erior  to  those  of  the  same  class 
on  the  coiitiuent:  on  this  islandi  under  the  eooqiieror,  they 
aeem  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  property,  and  could  dakn 
the  rank  of  Thane,  wlien  they  could  produce  the  prools  of 
the  possession  of  sufficient  land.  The  wer^ld  paid  as  a 
commutation  by  the  assassin  of  a  villein,  was  always,  bowevo', 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  Sanon.  The  existasoa 
of  these  privite^res  in  the  lowest  orders,  naturally  produced  a 
peasantry  which  might  form  the  boast  of  our  SaxoB  aiaceslofs, 
as  those  of  later  times,  tbe  yeomen,  did  that  of  our  fiatbers.  And 
though  gradually  after  tlie  conquest,  the  villeins  were  increased 
in  number  by  the  oppression  of  many  of  tbe  ceoris,  aad 
though  they  were  more  oppressed  in  oonsequence  of  tbe  de- 
struction of  their  right  in  property,  still  England  was  never 
without  that  valuable  class,  tbe  free  small  landholders.  Tbcsa 
very  oppressions,  also,  found  a  remedy  in  tbe  eslablishiBeBl 
of  the  right  of  freedom  and  burghership  in  those  TilleiDS  who 
resided  in  a  town.  Another  great  cause  of  tbe  superiority  ef 
tbe  Saxon  peasantry,  was,  certainly,  the  possessioa  of  courts 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each.  In  these,  they  always 
found  ready  justice  in  civil  cases,  without  appeal,  that  inge- 
nious expedient  for  lengthening  out  and  delaying  the  course 
of  justice,  so  advantageous  to  the  rich,  so  ruinous  to  the  poor ! 
In  these  courts  also,  they  were  allowed  to  free  tbemselTcs  firom 
tbe  imputation  of  crimes,  upon  the  oath  of  twelTe  <^  tbdr 
equals,  called  compurgators.  A  great  deal  of  ingeooity  has 
been  employed,  and  a  great  deal  of  researdi  wasted,  in  tbe 
attempt  to  find  out  some  nearer  approach  than  this  in  the 
Saxon  law,  to  our  institution  of  Trial  by  Jury^  But  vre  think 
that  this  was  exactly  our  Jury,  wanting  only  the  additional 
circumstance  of  holding  its  sittings  in  the  court  in  the  pnesenoe 
of  the  judges,  ami  the  advocate  on  each  side.  For  we  cannot 
suppose  that  these  compurgators  took  their  oath  of  the  accused^s 
innocence  before  they  had  maturely  examined  into  tbe  facts. 
They  perhaps,  approached,  indeed,  nearer  to  our  grand  jnry 
than  to  a  petty  jury,  and  in  tbe  circumstance  of  their  bearing 
only  one  side,  they  partook  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  tbe 
4isaclvantages  of  that  institution.  But  still,  the  grcBi  principle 
of  a  verdict  being  given  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  by 
twelve  peers  of  the  uarty,  which  verdict  was  binding  upon  the 
judge,  is  as  strongly  marked  here  as  in  our  more  modem  in- 
stitution. 

The  mere  existence  of  a  peasantry  like  this,  at  tbe  moment 
of  the  institution  of  the  feudal  system  in  this  country,  was  in 
itself  adequate  to  modify  very  considerably  its  general  tSeds. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  that,  when  William  the  Conqueror 
had  usurped  the  throne,  even  after  hb  division  of  the  lands  into 
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fiefis,  there  are  undoubted  traces  in  Domesday  Book,  of  this 
Imrdy  race  haTing  weathered  the  storm,  and  oftheir  being  con- 
sidered as  freeholders  in  their  native  soil.  Soccage  tenure  is 
2oken  of  as  one  of  the  noble  forms  of  holding  land  in  all  our 
lest  law  books,  and  it  was  by  this  Saxon  form  of  tenure  that 
our- race  of  yeomen  held  their  lands.  Another  great  proof  of 
Ha  ioiuence  is,  that  while  in  France  there  came  at  last  to  be 
tbree  classes,  the  noble,  the  freeman,  and  the  yillein,  in  England 
there  never  existed  but  two,  the  freeman  and  the  villein.  For 
thougli  in  France  we  may  at  an  early  period  trace  the  existence 
of  allodial  property,  it  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  feudal  tenure^ 
M  wo  have  already  stated,  i^ausing  in  that  country  the  imme- 
flialp  cotttaet  of  the  villein  and  the  noble.  But  in  England, 
there  was  no  such  line  of  demarcation  ;  for  there  was  no  class 
orliieh  dq>ended  for  their  privileges  upon  the  boast  of  having  the 
Mood  of  some  noble  ancestor  flowing  in  their  veins  ;  and  the  line 
between  the  freeman  and  the  villein,  was  never  very  marked  or 
▼ery  gaUing,  As  the  smallest  portions  of  property  were  gene- 
rally secure,  the  lower  order  of  freemen  melted  gradually  into 
Ibe  class  of  those  attached  to  the  soil,  especially  when  the 
practice  of  granting  land  on  copyhold  became  common. 
'  But  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  freedom,  was,  the  poKcy 
of  the  Conqueror  in  not  forming  such  enormous  fiefs  as  should 
make  even  the  throne  tremble.  The  fiefe  were  sufficiently  large 
to  give  influtoce  and  honour  to  the  ))ossessors,  yet,  the  pubHo 
peace  could  not  be  disturbed  by  them  with  impunity,  for  the 
eommands  of  the  king  necessarily  ensured  obedience.  Thus^ 
those  ruinous  eflTects  which  ensued  in  the  governments  of  Ger- 
raaoy  and  France,  were  avoided.  There  was  always  a  power 
aopertof  to  the  baron,  to  keep  him  in  cheek,  and  it  required  lli^ 
ooioo  of  the  whole  body  of  this  rank,  to  act  against  the  king* 
This  sheltered  the  monarch  from  the  party  ambition  of  any  indivi- 
dual ;  while,  if  he  infringed  upon  the  privileges  of  the  body,  he  was 
certain,  as  in  the  cases  of  Stephen,  John,  and  others,  to  i^rinjBf 
down  their  united  vengeance  upon  his  iiead.  The  nobles  were  at 
the  same  time  obliged  to  espouse  the  cause  of  every  rank  below 
tbem,  for  their  sons  and  nearest  relatives  were  in  those  inferior 
ranks.  The  circumstance  of"  there  being  no  nobility  without 
possession  of  land  immediately  from  the  king,  prevented  any  line' 
beipg  drawn  in  the  gradual  descent  of  the  families  of  these 
nobles  into  the  lower  orders.  There  never  existed  in  England 
a  Dame  answering  to  roiurievy — there  never  existed  a  privileged 
rank  free  from  taxation.  Though  the  peers  at  first  taxed  them- 
selves separately  from  the  Commons,  and  always  in  a  smaller 
proportion,  this  not  only  was  merely  personal,  but  arose  probably 
from  the  property  of  the  merchant  and  inferior  agriculturist 
consisting  in  more  profitable  capitals.     The  only  fear  that  ever 
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could  have  existed  in  the  roiod  of  an  EoglisbmaD,  was,  fha 
there  should  arise  a  distioction 'betweeo  the  two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  the  English  ;  for  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  we  find  that  Ske  national  feeling  was  not  softened  towards 
jthe  conquerors.  But  fortunately,  tlie  avarice  of  the  kios^  of  the 
Norman  raoe,  did  not  spare,  in  its  iii^iutiable  thirst  for  riches,  the 
Norman  Baron  more  than  Uic  English  Thane.  The  consequence 
was,  that  tlie  conquerors  found  themselves  soon  obliged  to  seek 
protection  from  the  conquered,  and,  by  afiectinjg  Eoglidi 
manners  and  English  prejudices  in  favour  of  an  old  Saxoo  con- 
stitution they  did  not  understand,  to  gain  their  afftictions,  tbos 
becoming  undistinguishaUe  from  the  Thanes  of  former  days. 

Another  apparently  slight  institution,  which  grew  up  in  pro- 
gress of  time  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  our  constitution,  also 
arose  from  the  fiefr  being  of  a  moderate  size  and  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  crown.    We  mean  tlie  constant  attendance 
given  by  the  Barons  at  the  King's  councils ;  an  attendance  the 
kings  of  France  couid  not  obtain  till  very  modem  times.     From 
this  attendanee,  the  relations  of  the  whole  were  more  thoroughly 
niiderstood.     The  Baron,  coming  from  bis  own  country  into 
the  King*s  council,  learnt  the  state  and  opinion  of  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  nation  from  the  other  Barons,  who,  like  himself,  were 
well   informed  of  every  thing  around   their  own  residences. 
Hence  arose  gradually  the  English  parliament.    It  consisted,  at 
first,  of  the  temporal  and  the  ecclesiastical  peers ;   but  soon, 
frimithe  uncertainty  of  who  were  Barons  immediately  holding  of 
the  crown,    many  of    the  liberi  tenenieM    were  summoned. 
There  was  as  yet  no  approach  to  an   elective  representation. 
But  as  the  Barons  always  brought  with  them  great  numbers  of 
their  retainers  who,  though  they  had  no  voice,  were  imposing  in 
the  mass,  the  King,  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  oi  in- 
troducing these  retainers,  and  by  that   means  to   render  the 
assembly  more  manageable,  determined  to  take  away  from  them 
the  pretence  of  bringing  them  as  representatives  of  the  other 
classes,  by  himself  issuing  summonses  to  the  various  shertfis  to 
return  knights  for  the  shires.    The  Kini^  found  also  his  ad- 
Tantage  in  the  summoning  of  these  representatives,  since  he 
obtained  by  the  votes  of  this  Uoiiae  of  Cbromons,  the  consent  of 
the  nation  to  the  taxes.    But  at  the  same  time,  the  people  began 
to  feel  their  force,  and  to  perceive  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
It  appears  that  at  first,  the  electors  of  the  knights  of  the  shire, 
were  only  tenants  in  chief;   hut  these  gradually  becoming  more 
numerous  ireni  the  division  of  their  property,  soon  fell  to  a  level 
with  the  coDimon  freeholder ;    and   when  it  at  length  became 
difiicult  to  distinq^iiish  between  the  diiVerent  tenures,  thesherifl^ 
impereej)tib(y  allowed  the  votes  of  iVeeholders  to  become  valid. 
The  shires  having  thus  acquired  representiitives,  soon  excited 
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the  towns  to  desire  the  same  distinction  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
th^  King,  pressed  by  the  want  of  subsidies,  \vas  anxions  to  ob« 
tain  representatives  of  those  who  held  |n  their  possession  the 
greatest  mass  of  the  disposable  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  at  first  few  in  number,  and  called  irregularly  to  sit ;  but 
tbe  war  in  Scotland  under  Edward,  soon  fixed  them,  by  frequent 
ranimons,  more  firmly  in  their  seats  amidst  the  Commons.  This 
g^ye  an  immense  addition  of  |)ower  to  tbe  representative  couq« 
dl,  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  wants  of  tbe  King, 
while  asserting  those  rights  which  they  felt  to  belong  to  (hem  as 
freemen,  during  the  wars  both  of  France  and  Scotland.  It  was 
indeed  fortunate,  that  the  two  most  enterprising  of  our  kings, 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  were  thus  engaged.  Much  as  we 
noay  deprecate  the  ambitious  rapacity  that  actuated  tbe  oppres- 
sor of  Bruce,  and  the  unjust  presumption  that  induced  bis 
grandson  to  aspire  to  add  another  sceptre  to  that  of  England, 
still  we  have  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Providence  which  over- 
ruled their  ambition,  so  as  tu  render  it  the  means  of  consolidft^ 
tiag  our  constitutional  liberties. 

Before  tbe  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlltb,  the  rights  of  parliament 
were  sufficiently  established  to  ensure  the  gradual  relief  of  what* 
e¥itr  oppressed  the  subject  or  infringed  upon  tbe  rights  of  a 
class.     That  balance  which  is  our  great  boast  at  tbe  present 
day,  was  already  established  between  the  three  orders.      Tbe 
King's  ministers  were  held  resp^insible.    The  King  bad  tbe  op- 
portunity, by  refusing  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons,  of 
fiiscovering  whether  it  was  merely  the  freak  of  momentary  bad 
humour,  or  was  tbe  result  of  public  opinion,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  repeated.     In  cases  ot  what  be  esteemed  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  own  rights,  he  hud  the  power  of  refusing  it  altoge- 
tber.     The  Commons  had  obtained  the  rigtit  of  free  speech,  of 
representing  their  grievances  before  the  subsidies  were  granted^ 
and  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  them  before  the  session  was  ter- 
minated.    The  shock  of  any  diflference  between  the  commons 
ftnd  the  peers,  was  precludeil  by  the  circumstance,  that  tbe  imme- 
liate  relatives  of  the  latter  could  sit  among  tbe  former.     At 
tbe  same  time,  all  violent  altercation  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  was  repressed  by  the  intervention  of  the  peers,  who  had 
loimediate  intercourse  with  Iftm,  and  were  many  of  them  related 
to  him.      It  is  by  this  «<radual  identification  of  ranks,  that  our 
iberty  has  been  secured  without  bloodshed,  and  without  any  vio- 
ent  commotion.      The  revolution  whicli  led  to  the  decapitation 
if  Charles  1.,  was  indeed  both  violent  and  bloody;   but  this 
irose  from  the  infringement  of  rights  already  acknowledged, 
'ather   than  from  the  demand  of  new  privileges.      Many  per- 
4>ns  are  .inclined  to  believe,    that  our    present  constitutional 
iberty  was  the  achievement  of  the  will  of  a  few  at  tbe  memorable 
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era  of  1688.  It  requires,  however,  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
history,  to  perceive  the  futility  of  this  statement.  The  BOl  of 
Rights  was,  like  the  confirmatis  chartarum  of  Edward  the  Ist, 
a  formal  assertion  on  the  one  part,  and  an  ackoowIedgcmeBt  oh 
the  other,  of  rights  that  had  been  gained  many  years  before. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  traced  a  slight  outline  of  the  cAmfea 
which  operated  in  bringing  on  an  aristocracy  in  Germany,  a 
monarchy  in  France,  a  democracy  in  Italy,  and  a  free  con- 
stitution in  England,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  great  sise 
of  the  fiefs  in  the  first  three,  was  a  main  cause  of  the  wreck 
of  their  freedom  ;  whilst  in  England,  the  original  balance 
being  preserved  between  the  royal  domains  and  the  feudal 
baronies,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  free  and  peace- 
ful government.  The  great  boast  of  an  Englishman  aroSeytheBi 
from  a  circumstance  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  sup* 
posed  to  be  able  to  influence  the  future  liberty  of  a  villan.  Thore 
still  remain  many  inquiries  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  examine  the  more  mmute  springs  of  human  action.  In 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  we  read  of  undertakings  begun 
upon  80  grand  and  large  a  scale,  that  we  cannot  oonoeiTe  bbw 
the  various  parts  of  hO  great  and  so  discordant  a  body  could  be  ao- 
tuated  by  one  impulse.  We  view  with  astonishment  the 
armies  of  nobles  poured  forth  by  Eurof>e,  as  if  they  had  started 
from  the  soil  in  defence  of  that  relii^ion  which  spread  its  mantle 
over  their  country,  trampling  the  Asiatic  plains  with  the  pmnp 
of  conquerors.  The  Grecian  empire  bowed  before  their  steps  as 
thoy  passed,  and  was  at  last  laid  prostrate  by  that  force  whieh 
should  have  driven  the  enemies  of  its  religion  and  name  from  its 
gates.  Nor  are  the  actions  of  the  populace  less  wonderful.  The 
Italian  republics  acted  over  jigain  the  achievements  of  mnclettt 
Greece,  and  defeated,  in  the  two  Fredericks,  the  Darius  and  (he 
Xerxes  of  Germany ;  men  of  more  splendid  genius,  and  attended 
by  troops  more  harily,  though  less  numerous,  than  tbeEUtftem 
slaves  of  the  Persian  k'ljg:^ 

The  ignorance  of  the  barons  in  general,  excites  our  conteoipt. 
They  were  wholly  illiterate,  could  not  even  sign  their  nanfe, 
and  few  could  rend.  Their  studies  consisted  merely  of  the  use 
of  arms,  and  the  occupations  of  the  chace.  When  night 
forced  them  to  remain  at  home,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  mde 
carousals,  at  which  the  vassals  assertf  d  almost  an  equsility  widi 
their  lord.  But  while  we  contemn  their  ignorance  and  barbn- 
rism,  we  must  not  forget  how  much  all  that  is  splendid  in  the 
anhals  of  chivalry,  was  owing  to  this  very  simplicity  of  chariae- 
ter.  Thdr  motives  of  action  were  not  numerons;  they  bad  Vot 
derived  from  study  and  civilization  that  complex  modification  ef 
sentiment  and  passion  by  which  men  are  now  atctuated*  They 
obeyed  only  those  inartificial  impulses  which  form  the  common 
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inducements  of  mankind,  and  the  prejudices  iDstilled  into  tliem 
from  tbe  earliest  infancy.  They  had  imbibed  at  (heir  mother's 
breast,  diat  spirit  of  independence  which  their  fathers  had 
brouffhtfirom  their  native  fastnesses ;  and  from  the  priesthood,, 
tbey  had  implicitly  received  a  vague  sentiment  of  veneration  and 
love  for  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  who,  they  were  taught,  sacri- 
ficed  himself  to  redeem  them  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  their 
Imwleis  life.  This  instinctive  feeling  of  indepemlence  gave  an 
ekttlieity  to  their  minds,  which  allowed  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  to  be  thrown  out,  and  prevented  that  sameness 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  not  to  say  of  countenance,  which  are 
fimod  pervading  the  subjects  of  an  oppressive  despotism.  Any 
indiviiliial,  therefore,  of  talent  and  penetration,  mi?ht  learn  more 
of  mankind  by  his  personal  observation  of  character,  which  lay 
80  open  to  his  view,  than  he  could  possibly  have  acquired  from 
all  rae  professors  of  trima  in  the  universities.  Tiius  there  was 
presetiled  an  excellent  school  for  the  study  of  human  nature  ;  at 
uie  same  tiine  that,  to  produce  the  first  steps  of  a  great  enter- 
prise, it  was  necessary  only  to  work  upon  a  very  few  general  feel* 
iiiCS.  Hence  may  be  accounted  for,  those  wonderful  effects 
wmdi  Were  produced  by  means  apparently  inadequate  to  the  re- 
etilt.     It  was  from  this  cause,  that  Asia,  when  the  crusades  were 

E readied  by  a  simple  pilgrim,  swallowed  a  great  portion  of  the 
fUrojpean  active  population.  Their  devotion  and  their  love  of 
indepeiid^oce,  were  worked  upon  by  the  thought,  that  tlie  scene 
of  theit*  Lord's  appearance  on  earth  could  not  be  visited  by  his 
vrorshippers  without  peril. 

If  we  examine  with  attention  the  history  of  the  crusades,  we 
shall  find  that  tiie  Pope  and  the  Uermit  uniformly  addressed 
themselves  to  nations  the  least  advanced  in  civilization.  Italy, 
which  helped  the  warlike  pilgrims  so  materially  with  her  fleets, 
was  little  moved  by  either  their  eloquence  or  their  promises. 
Her  sons  embarked  in  it  as  upon  a  mercantile  speculation,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  carrying  from  one  side  of  the  Meditenra- 
Beao  to  the  other,  those  who  shoaled  to  the  northern  shores  from 
the  comparatively  barbarian  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany, 
where  the  eloquence  of  monks,  though  preaching  in  a  language 
their  auditors  did  not  understand,  had  carried  away  the  popula- 
tioo  of  villages,  axni  almost  emptied  cities.  A  mob,  which  com- 
prise individuals  of  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  every  one 
knows,  is  led  with  the  greatest  ease  by  those  who  know  how  to 
toadl  the  feelings  which  are  common  to  the  whole;  while  the 
sablimest  bursts  of  eloquence  are  listened  to  in  an  assembly  of 
oair  gentlemen,  with  little  sensible  effect,  or  with  no  other  emo- 
tkni  than  Aiat  of  complacent  admiration.  The  great  advan- 
taige  of  education,  is,  the  exemption  it  brings  from  the  sweeping 
thraldom  of  the  passions.    It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  an  en*' 
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thusiasi  ^bose  mind  has  b^n  accastamed  to  rest  opon  a  variety 
of  objects.  It  certaiDly  destroys  tbe  poetry  of  life,  and  it  ghes 
to  the  individual  a  [>oor  coRipensation  for  iliai  abstraction  firoa 
tbe  influence  of  external  objects,  which  attends  hias  wl}o  b 
inrrapped  in  one  master  thought ;  but  it  augments  tbe  happiness 
of  the  mass,  and  throws  certainly  a  more  sober  feeling  aad 
a  more  comfortable  aspect  over  tbe  whole.  We,  therefore,  who 
witness  education  gradually  extending  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  must  calculate  upon  each  individual  becoming  less  sas- 
ceptible  of  a  general  excitement :  we  cannot  hope  to  see  anqCher 
crusade. 

If  we  examine  the  literary  history  of  Europe,  it  would  seem 
that  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  character 
afi&i^ed  by  periods  of  rude  liberty,  or  warlike  excttemeat,  or 
revolutionary  commotion,  in  which  the  passions  of  all  are  en- 
gaged, and  the  actuating  springs  of  conduct  laid  open,  have 
always  proved  the  best  edaeation  of  a  powerful  and  original 
genius.  The  four  greatest  poets,  who  have  most  forcibly  painted 
human  nature,  flourished  under  circumstances  of  this  description. 
Homer  lived  amidst  the  barbarous  independence  almoat  of  the 
forest,  which  marked  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  when  no  passioa 
could  be  checked  by  a  government  which  had  not  the  power  of 
enforcing  obedience,  no  feeling  suppressed  by  tbe  frown  of  so- 
ciety that  had  not  learnt  tbe  refinements  and  virtues  of  civifisa- 
tion.  Dante  was  immersed  in  all  those  contests  which  threw  out 
half  tbe  population  of  several  cities  into  exile,  and  left  untenanted 
half  the  streets  of  before  crowded  towns.  Sbakspeare  saw 
almost  the  first  ebullitions  of  that  spirit  wliich  brought  on  tbe 
Reformation,  and  watched  the  passions  of  religious  parties,  as 
they  contended  one  with  another,  hoping  or  despairing  with 
the  course  of  events.  Milton  was  one  whose  transcendent 
genius  must  have  distinguished  itself  under  any  circumstances. 
As  a  writer,  he  would  have  acquired  the  feme  of  erudition, 
or  of  an  Italian  elegance  of  style,  but  he  would  never  have 
produced  his  great  efibrt,  unless  be  had  witnessed  the  contest 
between  an  aibitrary  monarch  and  a  people  determined  to  be 
firee.  And  if  we  mark  the  different  epochs  called  the  golden 
ages  of  literature,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  occurred  either 
after  some  struggle  for  political  liberty,  as  in  Ghreece,  in  Rome, 
or  in  Florence,  or  after  some  national  religious  or  civil  contest, 
as  in  France  or  England. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  barbaric  darkness  of  tbe  feudal 
times,  we  are,  nevertheless,  indebted  to  the  institutions  of  thai 
age,  for  domestic  benefits  greater  than  any  which  have  de* 
scended  to  us  from  the  enlightened  nations  of  Greece  and 
ancient  Rome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  owe  to  the 
feudal  system,  the  elevation  pf  the  female  obaracter,  and  the 
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social  eqnality  of  the  sexes.  In  Greece,  as  fltill  ia  Aria' 
woman  iras  the  plaything  and  the  slave,  hat  never  the  com- 
panion of  noan ;  while  wc  have  the  authority  of  Tacituti  for 
ascribinff^  to  the  barbarous  Germans,  a  sacred  observance  of 
llie  nuptial  lie,  an  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  a  uarticipa* 
lion  on  the  part  of  woman  in  all  the  pleasures  ana  occupa* 
Uons  of  her  lord,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  habits 
iod  manners  of  the  polished  Romans.  To  the  institutions  of 
chiralry,  we  must  also  refer  the  sentiment  of  honour,  and  the 
feeling  of  confidence,  which  belong  to  the  character  designated 
by  the  term  gentleman.  The  word  honour,  in  the  modern 
aeeeptation  of  it,  has  no  synonyme  in  the  Latin  language. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  caused  a  man^s  word  to 
be  bdd  more  sacred  than  life,  and  excited,  between  the  prmuc 
ckevaherM  of  contending  armies,  an  emulation  as  much  in 
courtesy  as  in  prowess. 

*  Itb  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,'  remarks  Mr.  Hallara,'' the 
Eeitdal  institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued*  Society  had 
nmk,  lor  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  coula  be 
Mlected  as  more  eminently  .characteristic  than  others,  they  were, 
Sdsefaoody  treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees 
of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  excited  its  ameliorating 
influence.  Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the  ca^logue  of  ciiraes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure,  most  severely 
Mid  promptly  avenged;  most  branded  by  general  infamv.  The 
IJpidal  Jaw  books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honouraole  obli« 
pUion.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial  by 
peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener  feeling,  as  well 
IS  readier  perception,  of  moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions* 
\n  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope 
or  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart  of  man, 
vfaen  placed  in  circumstances  that  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them, 
sill  seldom  be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could 
le  more  favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
lie  defence  of  a  beneficent  sovereign,  asainst  such  powerful  ag- 
pnession  as  left  little  prospect  except  of  snaring  in  his  ruin.' 

We  trust  that  this  hasty  view,  which  we  have  given  in 
ilace  of  a  dry  abridgement  of  Mr.  Hallam's  volumes,  will 
lave  at  least  the  effect  of  interesting  our  readers  in  the  sub- 
set of  his  elaborate  and  masterly  performance.  His  work 
irill  certainly  claim  a  place  in  every  library,  as  a  most  v|ilu-> 
Me  supplement  to  the  series  of  histories  which  connect  an« 
sent  and  modern  times. 
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Aft.  IIL    On  ProUtUM  Nakoamjwrmty.    By  Joekh  Condo: 

fConduded  from  p.  423.^ 

THE  Work  now  before  us  affords  decided  and  unequivoctt 
proof  that  our  Author,  though  a  young  man,  is  not  in* 
experienced  in  literary  and  theological  warfare.  It  is  con* 
structed  on  the  soundest  principles  of  polemical  tactics.  He 
h'ds  followed  the  advice  of  our  Lord  in  calculating  the  cost, 
and  providing  for  the  contest,  before  he  declared  wari  A 
general  who  knows  the  extent  and  capability  of  his  own  re- 
sources, the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  means  to  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  resort  for  defence  or  attack,  and  who  expects 
a  Ions  and  arduous  campaign,  will  provide  an  ample  fmaieriel 
of  well  disciplined  and  proviuoned  troops,  before  he  sets 
himself  courageously  but  not  unconcernedly  to  look  for  the 
issue.  We  employ  this  language,  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sinuating that  our  Author  deals  id  the  parade  of  technical 
controversy,  far  less  in  the  offensive  and  unchristian  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  so  often  clothed,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  excellence  of  the  plan  of  his  work. 
The  greater  part  of  the  First  Volilme,  is  occupied  either  in 
preliminary  dissertation,  or  in  displaying  the  variety,  and 
strength,  and  amplitude  of  bis  defensive  l»^ans»  The  whole  of 
the  Second  Volume  is  devoted  to  a  direct  attltck  on  all  the 
main,  and  many  of  the  minor  positions  of  the  enemy. 

When  we  speak  of  a  campaigti,  however,  We  are  vety  faf 
from  indulging  the  idle  expectation  that  this,  or  any  simi- 
lar work,  will  now  occasion  protracted  and  interesting  debate. 
The  days  are  gone,  in  which  churchmen  were  constrained 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  by  the  htatc  of  the  public  mind, 
to  meet  an  honourable  opponent  in  the  fair  field  of  public 
discussion.  If  declamations  against  schism,  if  clamour  and 
misrepresentation  are  controversy,  we  have  enough  of  it.  Bat 
unavailing  were  the  wish,  that  our  adverfiaries  would  furnish 
a  book  of  argument.  In  vain  are  they  repeatedly  told,  that 
such  a  work  as  Grahftm^s  Review  of  Ecciestasticltl  E^stabiish- 
mencs  remains  without  a  reply.  Our  Author,  we  suspect, 
will  only  add  another  to  the  list.  The  clergy,  it  would  ap- 
pear, have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  is  wisdom  in 
silence,  or  have  received  the  King*s  or  the  Bishops*  com* 
mand"—'  Answer  them  not.'  Or  perhaps  the  period  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Adstra  Smith,  as  the  crisis  of  all  establishments,  is 
come  to  the  Church  of  England,  ^  when  the  clergy,  become 

*  men  of  learning  and  vigilance,  who  possess  all  the  virtues  of 

*  gentlemen,  or   which  can  recommend  them  to  gentlemen, 

*  repose  upon  their  benefices,  and  give  themselves  up  to  in- 
'  doleoce ;  and  feel  themselves,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  po- 
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^  polar  and  bold,  though  perbaf^  stupid  and  ignorant  enthu- 
'  stasts,  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent^  effeminate 
^  and  full-ted  nations  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  when 
^  they  were  invaded  by  the  iictive,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tar- 

*  tars  of  tbe  North.'  Without  applying  either  part  of  this 
descriptrbn^  we  merely  advert  to  the  fact,  that  for  many  years^ 
in  ttae  controversy  between  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters^ 
tbe  cif^iimeiif  is  almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  latter. 
And  for  what  appear  to  us  obvious  reasons,  it  is  likely  so  to  con- 
tinue. A  lateBampton  Lecturer,  indeed,  has  given  '^  Protestant 
^'  Nonconformity''  a  passing  notice,  but  rather  in  the  way 
of  representing  what  the  Dissenters  are,  than  of  endeavour- 
ing by  solid  and  scriptural  reasoning  to  confute  them. 
Though  we  have  some  reason  to  be  displeased  with  this  gentle* 
man,  as  at  a  future  time  we  shall  attempt  to  shew,  in  various  re- 
spects we  ought  not  to  complain ;  for,  if  we  understand  those 
parts  of  his  work,  from  the  discretion  with  which  he  writes, 
tbe  strength  of  die  arguments  which  he  quotes,  and  the 
weakness  with  wnich  he  replies,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  Rev.  Hector  Davies  Morgan  is  not  himself,  far  from 
Dissent. 

The  Third  Book  of  Nonconformity  treats  *  On  the  rites 

*  and  services  of  the  Church.'  The  ceremonies  of  the  epis- 
copal communion,  and  the  right  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of 
tbe  King,  to  appohit  them,  are  among  the  most  obvious  of  its 
deformities,  and  the  most  vulnerable  of  its  pretensions  to  the 
claim  of  conformity  to  primitive  Christianity.  The  seat  in* 
deed  of  the  spiritual  malady  lies  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
the  public  service.  There  are  other  ecclesiastical  establish. 
raents  in  which  the  poison  of  state  influence  and  secular 
policy,  rankles  in  every  vein,  although  their  public  ordinances 
approach  nearer  in  visible  form  to  tbe  simplicity  of  apo^o- 
lical  appointtnent.  A  superficial  observer  may  suppose,  as 
many,  we  confess,  of  the  older  Nonconformists  thought,  that 
if  tbe  surplice,  and  the  altar,  and  the  cross,  were  removed, 
tbe  balk  of  the  offence  would  be  done  away.  But  we  are 
convinced  that,  although  '^  the  trappings  of  the  throne  and  the 
^*  curtains  of  the  sanctuary"  were  removed,  while  the  lawfulness 
of  human  legislation  in  religion  is  belcl,  and  a  state  alliance 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  obtains,  ihe  outward  forms  are 
of  less  moment ;  it  will  stiM  be  impossible  for  Christians  to 
escape  implication  in  that  guilt  so  plainly,  and  on  prin* 
ciples  so  obvious,  chained  on  the  Mystical  Babylon  and 
her  prc^eny.  Yet,  as  there  are  degrees  in  iadividual  guilt 
ind  departure  from  the  trntfh,  so  there  are  numerous  steps  in 
be  progress  of  associated  apostacy.  Between  the  simple  forms 
lod  potity  of  Geneva,  and  the  splendid  hierarchy  of  England^ 
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there  arc  many  points  oC  distioctiony  and  some  of  ibeoi  aiv 
important;  but  both,  we  believe,  hold  subfitaotialiy  the  cane 
leading  principles. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  church  rites,  it  seems   to  bt 
forgotten  by  many  writerB,  that  Christianity  is  aloioat  the  verj 
opposite  of  a  religion  of  ceremonies.    It  is  eminentlv  diitiB* 
guished  85  the  **  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.'*     It  is  the  apM 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  the  truth  of  all  its  shaddws.     Its  owa 
symbolical  institutions  ar^  few^  and  of  the  moat  simple  nature 
possible.     It  deals  not  in  such  commodities  as  *  shrines,  or 
*  fine  linen,  or  purple,  or  silk,  or  scarlet;*  nor  does  it  con- 
sist in  meats  and  drink,  or  days ;  but  *^  in,  righteousness  and 
«  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*'    Whatever  system  re- 
quires the  aid  of  those  human  adomings  ^  which  are  gravea 
^  by  art  and  man's  device,'*  is  priama  /iMcie  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which   is  purely  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and 
destined  so!elv  to  promote  spiritual  purposes ;  which,   at  the 
beginning   of  its  manifestation,   prostrated^  to  the  duat  the 
consecrated  objects  of  Jewish  veneration,  iod  all   tlie  pooip 
and  circumstance  of  Gentile  idolatry,  and  yet,  under,  pivine 
influence,  filled   the  world  with  its  triumphs  by   the.  oatiirc 
energy  of  its  offensive  doctrines,  and  the  unassuming  simpli- 
city of  its  service.     All  the  ceremonies  which  have  hecn  re* 
ceived  into  churches,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  Scriptures 
enjoin,  are  either  of  Jewish  or  of  Pagan  origpn  ;  and  all  attempts 
to  enforce  their  observance,  have  a  tendency  either  to  stamp 
a  Jewish  character  on  the  Christian  system^  or  to  corrupt  it  by 
idolatrous  alliance.  If  an  Apostle  found  it  necessary  to  say  tutbe 
Christian  churches  of  Galatia,  *' Ye  observe  days,  nnd  months, 
^  and  times,  and  years:  I  am  afraid  of  you,  leU  I  have  be- 
'*  stowed  on  you  labour  in  vain,'— >and  to  reprove  the  church  at 
Rome  for  its  contentions  about   **  meats  and   drinks/'  and 
to  warn  the  society  at  Colosse  of  the  danger  of  being  ensnared 
with   ^*  the  commandments  and  doctrines    of  men;** — what 
would  he  have  now  found  occasion  to  say  to  churches  whic|i 
have  their  stated  solemn  festivals  and  fasts,  and  their  distinctions 
about  meats,  and  avow  their  submission  to  human  ordinances 
in  Divine  things  ?     We  ask  whether  much  of  the  strong  con- 
demnatory language  of  the  Epistles  is  not  justly  applicable  to 
such  churches,  or  rather  to  Christians  connected  with  them? 
Some  of  the   things  which  they  observe,  have,  we  acknow- 
ledge a  shew  of  wisdom  ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  therefore  foolishness  with  Grod.     Others  of  them  have  an 
appearance  of  humility  ;  but  as  it  is  a  *'  voluntary  humility,"  it 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Most  High.     On  the  same  prin« 
ciples,  therefore,  on   which   the  Apostle  reaisted  the  intro* 
duction  of  Jewish  observances  into  the  Cbrialiaii  chmrchea  at 
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rii€  beginning,  and  characterised  them  as  ^^  weak  and^eggarly 
^  frtements  of  this  world/'  we  enter  our  protest  against  all 
additions  to  the  literal  observation  of  Christian  ordinances. 
Such  additions,  however  trifling  in  appearance,  are  an  en« 
croacbmeiit  on  the  Divine  prerogative  ;  they  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  ^'  Heavenly  things*\  of  his 
BjpStitual  kingdom,  and  to  foster  the  idea  that  human  appen- 
dages can  add  to  the  acceptability  of  worship,  or  render  it 
pn^uctive  of  good  to  others. 

Our  Author  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  with  great 
lodgement.  His  First  Chapter,  on  the  Rule  of  Public  Wor- 
sUp,  which  introduces  the  grand  foundation  of  Protestantism^ 
-^be  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  which  contains  all  tha 
direct  and  indirect  arj^uments  and  objections  on  this  branch 
of  the  controversy,  isnighly  important  and  deserving  of  the 
ierions  attention  of  all  classes  of  his  readers.  We  are  daily 
Strengthened  in  our  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
the  only  consistent  religious  establishment,  and  that  in  leaving 
it,  there  is  no  solid  resting  place  but  on  the  broad  foundation 
of  Dissent  from  ^11  establishments  whatever  ;  that  the  objec- 
tioni  to  the  purple  and  the  tiara,  are  equally  valid  against  the 
mitre  and  the  surplice,  and  that  a  protest  against  Roman  in* 
ftillibility  is  little  worth,  unless  followed  by  an  unbending  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  Protestant  creeds,  consistocies,  and  liturgies. 
One  of  the  most  imposing  pretences,  (for  we  will  not  dignify 
them  with^the  name  of  arguments,)  under  which  these  uocom- 
■Minded  things  are  enforced,  is,  that  they  are  indifferent  and 
non-essential,  things  that,  like  heathen  non-entities,  have  it 
not  in  their  nature  to-  do  good,  neither  is  it  in  them  to  do 
evil.  In  the  language  of  warm  displeasure,  or  of  affected 
contempt,  we  are  often  asked  why  we  contend  about  such 
things.  We  might  reply.  Why  enforce  such  things,  if  you 
believe  them  to  be  of  no  moment  ?  An  Apostle  declared 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  worshipped,  were  no  gods, 
but  mere  fictions  of  human  imagination.  He  might  have 
been  told  by  an  objector — Why  then  object  to  their  worship, 
as  according  to  your  opinion  it  cannot  be  idolatry  ?  Nay, 
said  Paul,  but  the  people  believe  them  to  '^  be  gods  many 
^  and  lords  many  ;^'  on  this  ground,  therefore,  to  unite 
with  them  is  improper.  So,  in  regard  to  things  called  indif- 
ferent in  the  service  of  God,  since  those  who  impose  them, 
believe  them  to  be  essential,  and  those  who  implicitly  sub* 
mit  to  them,  receive  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
ire  cannot  submit  to  the  authoritv  of  the  former,  nor  dare 
we  countenance  the  wilUworship  of  the  latter.  On  this 
subject,  our  Author  introduces  an  admirable  note  from  Stil- 
'ingfleet^s  Irenicum,  and  then  reasons  as  follows  : 
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*  But  the  word  indifferent«  is  itself  of  equivocal  import.  If  bjf  beiig 
left  ifidifferent,  it  is  meant  simpiv  that  the  thinga  alluded  to«  are  not 
the  subject  of  specific  cc^mm^^ka,  or  of  specific  prphibition  in  the 
New  Testatneuty  there  is  an  obvious  fiiUacy  in  the  application  sf 
the  term  ;  for,  if  the  spirit  of  any  command  extends  to  tl>cir  be- 
ing performed,  or  to  the  mode  of  their  performance,  then,  Uurf  ¥t 
iiot  left  indifferent.  We  may  go  further  and  add,  that  if  it  is  ibe 
private  conviction  of  the  indivi4ualy  though  that  coovictibn  maj 
DC  erroneous,  that  they  are  virtually  comprehended  in  any  Apoi- 
tolic  direction,  or  if  it  be  esteemed  only  probable  that  they  are 
virtually  commanded  or  forbidden,  to  the  individual  so  joclgiDg, 
the  matter  is  not  left  absolutely  indi&rent;  nor  can  he  be  dis- 
charged from  the  higher  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  diviae 
authority  on  any  degree  of  evideqce,  by  the  interpoaition  of  h^ 
man  authority  declaring  the  matter  to  t^  indifferent,  and  fii 
bn  its  indifference  restrictive  pr  positive  eq^ct^aen^>  With 
to  things  confessedly  indifferent  in  theqos^vesy  «riiic:h  never 
as  respects  the  conscience  of  the  |odividuiil,  ^^e  not  indi&rent*  we 
have  the  decision  of  an  Apostle  as  to  the  positive  guilt  of  compli- 
ance ;  **  He  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eatl"  Can  thea 
compulsive  enactments  enforcing  obedience  in  matters  held  to  be 
doubtful,  be  clear  from  the  charge  of  wilfully  viola'ting  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostolic  law?  When  compliance  is  unlawf^  can  the 
command  be  otherwise  than  unjust?  Further,  if  die  matter  be 
left  absolutely  indifferent  in  Scripture,  yet»  in  respect  tathenfls- 
sofi  of  the  thing,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  individual  to  be  in* 
different,  the  conscience  still  chiims  an  iinmunity  from  human 
obligations,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  religious  actipps;  still 
resents  the  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  standard  of  such  artionsi 
which  is  not  founded  upon  their  intrinsic  quality  as  acceptabfe 
or  unacceptable  to  the  Great  Object  of  Worship,'  pp.  S36-r^339» 

That  there  is  DO  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testamenti 
as  some  controvertists  contend,  we  adroit,  but  in  a  qualified 
sense.  This  language  is  used  with  an  ill-grace  b}*  those  who,  if 
we  have  no  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament,  appear  to 
bave  themselves  a  book  of  Leviticus  out  of  it.  Theirs  is  io- 
deed  an  apocryphal  book,  and  therefore  excluded  from  our 
canon ;  but  it  is  as  binding  on  the  consciences  of  many 
Churchmen,  as  ever  the  Levitical  law  was  on  the  Jews.  For 
this,  those  who  framed  it  muse  answer  to  Him  who  will  demand, 
in  regard  to  all  additions  to  his  instituted  worship,  ''Who 
'1  hath  required  these  at  your  hand  ?*'  After  some  excellent 
reasonings  on  this  topic,  our  Author  justly  remarks : 

*  The  proposiUon,  that  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God  which  is  not  commanded,  is  forbidden,  presents  after  all, 
when  rightly  understood,  the  only  satis&ctory  conclusion  on  whidi 
we  can  rest.  As  those  co-necessary  naturaJ  circumstances  which 
adhere  to  every  action,  are  virtuauy  comprehended  in  the  pre- 
cept  which  is  the    basis  of  the  instituted  duty,  so,   whatsoever 
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:ircuxn|itanoe89  coosidered  strictly  as  means  of  dischargiog  what 
a  positively  CDJoined,  conduce  to  tlie  more  decent  and  impres- 
■re^  performance  of  the  duty,  are  strictly  consonant  with  the 
Divine  command ;  are  permissively,  although  not  specifically,  in- 
r(rfved  in  it  On  the  contrary,  whatsoever  does  not  partake  of 
lie  strictly  subordinate  character  of  means,  or,  if  the  term  may 
}e  allowed,  does  not  come  under  the  description  of  mwial  cir" 
iumitances  of  obedience, — whatsoever  is  added  as  a  moral  or  re* 
jjgioas  circumstance  with  the  view  of  constitutii^g  the  action  either 
pore  efficient,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  of  worship,  is  to 
le  condemned  as  superstition ;  it  being  that  8or|  of  addition,  to 
jhe  commandments  of  God,  which  i^  expressly  forbidden*  The 
mplicatiop  of  this  axiom  may,  like  that  of  every  general  priinsi* 
jje,  be  a  matter  of  some  delicacy ;  for  this  very  reason,  the  de- 
jiion  most  ultimately  be  left  with  conscience;  but  thus  qiuch 
^here  is  no  rooin  for  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  9II  symbolical 
IT  ceremonial  worship,  not  expressly  instituted  by  God  himself, 
lorders  on  modal  idolatry.  These  form  a  part  of  worship,  there- 
bre,  they  are  worship,  and  worship  uncommanded  is  forbidden,-— 
lie  analogy  warrants  the  use  of  the  metaphor, — it  is  ftrange  ^re* 
Vbe  ritual  consecration  of  places  and  things,  is  clearly  no  par% 
if  the  circtimstailtials  of  obedience;  it  has  no  relation  to  any 
Mtitiye^  commandment,  and  roust  be  classed  with  those  palpable 
MXToptions  of  Christianity  by  human  ipvention,  which  the  Scrip- 
xvea  poiptedly  condemn.  '*  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  naan,"  it 
lat  been  well  remarked,  **  to  determine  of  any  such  religious  or 
'  boly  place,  because  he  can  make  none  so."  Here  Protestants 
IVB  called  upon  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  reiterate  the  famous 
ledaration  of  Chillingworth  in  terms  somewhat  modified :  the 
^fe^  Testament,  the  New  Testament  only  is  the  religion  of 
Zlliristians.  The  relative  holiness  of  any  time,  or  place,  or  thingt 
a  a  religious  circumstance  which  can  originate  in  nothing  short 
yf  the  positive  ordinance  of  God.  True  it  is,  that  **  there  i$ 
M>  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament,"  for  there  it  no^ 
'^Aig  Lewtical  in  Christianity*  Such  things  are  not  left  indiife- 
mt ;  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  Judaical  superstitions 
vhich  the  Apostle  Paul  combats  in  his  Epistles,  with  all  the 
oree  of  inspired  authority.  As  to  many  of  them,  their  origia 
i  by  no  means  unequivocal.  Christian  Rome  adopted  them 
vom  Pagan  Rome,  grafting  the  religion  of  temples  on  the  reli- 
{ion  of  ^Churches, — thus  producing  the  religion  of  Cathedrals,— 
I  rdigioQ  of  sacrifices,  and  altars,  and  vestments,  and  priests, 
ind  holy  days,  and  holy  ground.  Protestant  Episcopacy  has  un- 
vittiogly  imported  some  of  these  Pagan  antiquities,  and  having 
^iveo  them  Christian  baptism,  would  fain  pass  them  off  as  de- 
sprous  and  edifying  solemnities.  But  "  what  saith  the  Scriptlire  V* ' 
»p.  34a-«-35L 

In  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  Book,  *  On  the  nature  of 

public  Ordinances,*  we  are,  with  much  satisfaction,  carried 

brough  the  controversy  on  forms  of  prayer,  preaching,  and 
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the  sacrainenu.  The  common  arguments  in  support  of  prC'^ 
scribed  human  forms  of  devotion,  are  candidly  stated,  and  are 
met  with  replies  which,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  invalidate 
them.  With  most  of  those  replies  pur  readers  are  probably 
already  familiar  ;  but  the  following  historical  remarks  on  the 
Prayer-book,  deserve  attention  for  tlie  candour  and  liberality 
which  they  display. 

*  At  no  period,  however,  could  the  use  of  the  Ph|mr4xx>k  hawe 
been  generally  dispensed  with  in  the  Establishment.    Had  the  inipa- 
sition  only  been  less  rigorous  and  unconditional,  bad  free  prefer  been 
Still  allowed  to  those  who  stood  not  in  need  of  a  form^  little  coatnh 
versy  would  have  arisen  as  to  the  general  expedience  of  the  enact- 
mentt  while  the  excellence  of  the  compilation,  in  connexion  widi 
the  habits  of  the  clergy,  would  have  e&ctoally  secured  its  adoption. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Churches  were  supplied  by  mere  readers,  wboae  utter  incom- 
petency either  to  preach  or  to  pray,  rendered  the  expedient  of  a  pre- 
scribea  form  absolutely  necesssry.    Many  of  the  benefices  remained 
in  the  hands  of  concealed  papists,  and  tne  general  (diaracter  of  tibe 
tlergy  was  so  low,  both  in  respect  to  moral  and  inlellectiial  qudt& 
cations,  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  survey  was  made  by 
royal  authority,  of  the  state  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
there  did  not  appear,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  to  be  one  minister  in 
ten  tolerably  qualified  for  the  oflBce*    To  be  able  to  read,  was,  in  those 
tiroes,  a  distinguishing  attainment,  and  even  the  parish-clerk  was  not 
unfrequently  in  holy  orders*    Sermons  were  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
country  cures,  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  literally  true,  no  Com- 
mon rrayer<-book,  no  Common  Prayer.    The  value  of  such  a  com- 
pilation as  the  English  Liturgy,  at  that  period,  considered  simply  si 
a  means  of  instruction,  must  not  be  lightly  appreciated.     Ricbsrd 
Baxter,  wh#  describes  the  state  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  being, 
when  he  was  young,  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  in  point  of  both  ig- 
norance and  immorality,  yet  frankly  testifies  that  he  joined  in  the 
Liturgy,  then,  with  as  hearty  fervency  as  afterward  he  cud  with  other 
prayers.     '*  As  long  as  I  had  no  prejudice  against  it,  I  had  no  stop 
in  my  devotions  from  any  of  its  imperfections."     So  true  is  it  that  the 
spirit  of  piety  is  often  found  in  combination  with  the  humblest  degreei 
of  religious  knowledge !    Let  this  simple-hearted  statement  have  sll 
the  weight  which  it  can  claim :  it  is  certainly  adapted  to  repress  say 
doubt,  (if  such  doubts  are  entertained,)  as  to  the  efficiency  of  tlit 
written  service  for  the  purposes  of  devotion ;  it  may  teach  Dissenters 
to  unite  with  a  just  preference  of  their  own  mode,  a  respectful  and 
candid  appreciation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  church.    It  as  the 
spirit  of  imposition  which  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  source  of  sll 
tne  unhallowed  feelings  which  have  mingled  in  this  controveray,— the 
impious  attempt  to  prescribe  to  men  in  what  way  alone  tbej  shall  be 
suffered  to  unite  in  prayer  to  their  Maker.'    pp.  399-^-401. 

This  is  only  one  of  tlie   many  instances  which  might  be 
brought  to  shew  that  DisseiAcrs  have  never  been  backward  to 
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icknowledge  the  usefulness  and  excellence  of  the  Church 
prayers.  Such  acknowledgements,  however,  have  been  very 
riurely  returned.  Dissenting  compliments  to  the  Liturgy,  are 
lopposed  by  Churchmen  to  be  extorted  from  secret  and  perhaps 
imothered  convictions,  that  nothing  at  all  equal  to  them  is  ever 
beard  in  a  cotiventicle,  and  are  viewed  merely  as  unwilling  tri- 
biiies  of  discovered  homap:e  to  the  unrivalled  superiority  of 
their  venerable  service-book«  The  prayers  of  Dissenters,  in- 
itead  of  being  treated  with  respect  or  civility,  are  too  often 
nosl  wantonly  reproached  and  insulted  as  compounds  of  every 
kbing  fanatical,  monstrous,  and  even  blasphemous.  We  can  for* 
jive  such  reproaches,  but  we  cannot  allow  Churchmen  to  be 
properly  qualified  judges  in  the  affair.  We  have  the  means  of 
ladging  as  correctly  as  Churchmen,  of  the  nature  and  merits 
of  Uieir  prayers,  but  none  but  Dissenters  are  qualified  to 
■peak  of  the  prayers  usually  presented  in  our  churches^  That 
individual  among  the  Dissenters  who  has  paid  the  most  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Liturgy  it  has  perhaps  ever  received,  (a  tribute 
gladlj  seized  by  Churchmen,  and  used  in  a  manner  the  Autboi^ 
never  could  have  designed)  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  pro- 
ducing unpremeditated  devotional  addresses  equal  in  simplicity 
and  patlios,  to  the  sublimest  strains  .of  Liturgical  composi-^ 
tton  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  in  conducting  this  part 
of  our  sacred  service,  we  do  not  consider  an  eminent  individual 
•8  raised  to  an  unapproachable  altitude  above  his  brethren. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  eulogy  on  the  Liturgy,  we  should  not 
now  have  thus  referred  specially  to  him.  We  have  many  others, 
men  of  far  inferior  powers  of  pulpit  eloquence,  men  without 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  literature,  or  the  records  pf  science, 
but  whose  language  in  leading  the  devotions  of  Sioo,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  bear.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  a  northern  jour- 
nalist, who  some  time  ago  asserted  that  the  worst  prayer  be 
ever  heard  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  at  least  equal  to 
any  in  the  English  prayer-book  ;  but  we  will  assert,  on  grounda 
on  which  we  cannot  be  met  by  Churchmen,  that  the  prayers 
generally  offered  up  by  the  regular  Dissenting  Ministers,  for 
comprehension  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  their  audiencej^ 
for  propriety  and  scriptural  expression,  and  for  fitness  to 
produce  ardent  and  elevated  devotional  feeling,  will  not  only 
bear  the  most  rigid  comparison  with  the  established  forms^  but 
would  be  found  considerably  superior. 

In  treating  of  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  our  Author  exa* 
nines  the  strange  language  in  which  Conformists  have  fre- 
quently contrasted  prayer  and  public  teaching,  with  theevident 
design  of  lessening  the  importance  of  the  latter.  If  all  com- 
parisons are  odious,  those  which  reli&te  to  the  practical  im- 
portance of  ordinances  confessedly  equally  divine,  are  4&test-. 
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able.  To  speak  lightly  of  that  institution  which  Inspiration  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God  for  saving  the 
guilty,  is  a  degree  of  presumptive  temerity  whicii  neither  rank 
nor  age  ought  to  shelter  from  reprobation.  It  is  employed  from 
a  consciousness  that  is  ill  concealed,  that  in  preaching— solid, 
eflfective  preaching;,  the  Church  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  Dissenters.  Of  late  years,  we  frankly  and  gladly  ackoow- 
lecige,  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  preachers  in  the 
country,  are  clerg^-men  ;  but,  as  our  Author  justly  remarks, 

. '  At  one  period,  the  importance  of  preaching,  as  the  grand  bosi- 
ness  of  the  Evangelical  ministry,  might  strictly  have  been  termed  i 
tenet  of  Nonconformity ;  for  notwitltftanding  some  exceptions  simi- 
lar to  the  above  passage,  in  the  writings  of  Episcopal  divines,  fte 
sentiment  itself  has  been  generally  regarded  as  Puritanical,  and  an 
evident  anxiety  has  been  betrayed  by  the  established  deivy  in  genenif 
not  to  symbolize,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Calviniatic  Dissenten* 
What  has  powerfully  tended  to  exasoeratc  the  opponent  parties  into 
the  extremes  of  opmion,  ha^  been  t'he  obviousness  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  on  this  point  exceedingly  vnlnorable, 
in  consequetice  of  the  clergy  being  for  the  most  part  mcompetent, 
as  well  as  indisposed,  to  the  task  of  preaching,  and  tne  churches  being 
filled  with  mere  readers  of  hired  sermons.  Hence  it  has  been  felt  at 
imperative  on  the  advocates  of  the  Establishment,  to  attempt  to  de- 
monstratOy  first,  that  sermons  are  not  a  principal— are,  in  fiurt,  a  sub- 
ordinate and  dispensable  part  of  the  piiblic  service ;  and  secondly, 
that  reading  is  preaching.  Preaching  is  styled  by  Hooker— <<  The 
blessed  ordinance  of  God  ;*'  but  then,  the  bare  reading  of  the  Serb- 
ture  lessons  of  the  Liturgy,  he  would  fain  have  us  rqg&rd  as  an  effi- 
cient discharge  of  this  part  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  same  sophis- 
tical apology  for  the  oeficiencies  of  the  preacher,  is  still  freqoeDtly 
adduced  by  members  of  the  Establishment.  ^'  There  are  the  JPirayen 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Liturgy ;  if  these  do  not  avail,  what  would  ser- 
mons efiect  ?"  How  urgent  must  be  the  necessity  which  drives  good 
men  into  such  subterfuges  of  reasoning  !  Vain,  vain,  as  experience 
amply  testifies,  are  all  the  foraialities  of  the  desk,  if  the  pulpit  be  life- 
less*'^   pp.  406 — 408. 

All  the  statements  respecting  the  preaching  of  the  Dissent^ 
ers  are  very  important,  especially  viewed  as  the  testimony  of 
well  informed  and  candia  laymen,  whose  opportunities  of 
judging  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  favourable.  The  public  at 
large,  indeed,  and  high  Churchmen  themselves,  can,  without 
contracting  the  pollution  of  unconsecrated  walls,  more  easily 
judge  of  the  qualities  of  the  sermons  of  Dissenting  Ministers, 
from  the  multitude  continually  published,  than  of  the  nature 
of  their  prayers,  which  are  rarely  exhibited  from  the  pre». 
But  as  we  have  so  many  more  preachers  than  writers,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  hear  tbe  estiumte  which  is  formed  by  a  judicious 
person,  of  the  general  discourses  which  are  delivered  from  our 
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ts.    We  shall  therefore  make  room  for  the  following 

xtemporaneous  preaching,  if  that  phrase  is  meant  to  apply  in 
restricted  sense  than  regards  the  habit  of  delivery,  is  not  the 
ce  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  most  illiterate  of  their 
iers  are,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  affect  the  general  state* 
addicted  to  scriptural  research  by  the  help  of  expositors  and 
nrtators,  and  to  extensive  theological  reading,  preparatory  to 
iblic  ^rvice ;  and  this  habit  arises  not  merely  from  the  same 
f  inclination  which  hus  led  them  to  desire  the  work  of  the  mi« 
,  but  from  a  sort  of  necessity  imposed  upon  them  by  the  reli- 
knowledge  and  intelligence  which  are  found  diffused  amotig  the 
era  of  the  humblest  Dissenting  community.  Detraction  may 
(  discover  some  two  or  three  cases  to  blazon  as  specious  proofs 
calumnies ;  but,  taking  the  very  lowest  ground  in  estimating 
illifications  of  the  great  body  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  educated 
oeducated,  the  assertion  is  far  within  the  line  of  truth,  that 
whatsoever  deficiencies  they  may  be  chargeable  on  the  score  of 
Ion,  classical  literature,  mathematical  science,  and  general 
sdge.  of  this  one  thing  they  are  not  ignorant^ — the  religion  of 
Me:  their  acquaintance  with  theology  is  far  beyond  that  of  the 
ility  of  the  clergy ;  their  attainments  in  Biblical  literature,  so 
iccessible  in  the  vernacular  language,  may  often  bear  a  similar 
rispn ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  of  this  kind  which  is&ue 
lie  press,  are,  it  is  notorious,  purchased  by  Dissenting  Minis- 
kotwithstanding  their  limited  incomes.  But  with  regard  to  the 
mental  science  of  Christianity,  as  the  business  of  the  heart  and 
life,  in  its  relations  to  the  wants  and  hopes  and  characters  of 
18  sinful  and  as  dying,  to  whom  as  such  the  Gospel  brings  the 
^  of  salvation, — in  this  respect,  their  competency  for  the  of- 
ey  have  assumed,  rests  on  far  better  grounds  than  that  of  many 
•chool-bred  clergy,  who  elory  in  an  episcopal  ordination,  which 
nveyed  to  them  nothing  but  the  burden  or 'an  abused  responsi- 
**  By  their  fruits  ye  snail  know  them.''  The  beneficial  influ- 
'hich  the  despised  efforts  of  licensed  preachers,  have  visibly  ex- 
m  the  morals  and  social  character  of  the  lower  classes,  when  all 
expedients  have  failed^  extending  itself,  in  numerous  instancesy 
population  of  a  township  or  a  district  which  previously  exhibit- 
most  imfavourable  aspect,  is  a  fact  attested  by  what  is  continu- 
cing  place  in  the  light  of  day*  Let  the  means  be  decried  a» 
al;  their  operation  must  needs  be  viewed  by  men  of  this  world 
iterious,  but  the  effects  it  will  be  hard  to  dispute  against.  So 
!ver  pleased  God,  by  that  preaching  which  men  deem  foolish- 
0  save  them  who  believe. 

le  preaching  of  the  more  regularly  educated  Protestant  Dis- 
,  (who,  if  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  not  included,  form  a 
nsiderable  proportion  of  licensed  teachers,  very  few  persons 
dmitted  to  tne  pulpits  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  have  not  re« 
some  academical  preparation  for  the  ministry,)  is  of  a  descrip- 
lich  does  not  warrant  the  subdued  tone  of  apology.  It  exhi* 
r  the  most  part,  an  exertion  of  intellect,  a  solidity  of  thought 
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and  an  energy  of  feeling,  which  combining  with  the  transcendeBt 
interest  of  the  subjectt  present,  in  some  instances,  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  eloquence  with  which  modem  assemblies  are  familiar. 
Not  that  the  crowded  auditories  which  eyangelical  preaching,  and 
such  preaching  only  is  found  uniformly  to  attract,  are  held  togellier 
by  the  mere  powers  of  oratory ;  much  as  it  is  adapted  to  interest 
and  impress,  to  witness  the  animation  of  a  speaker  wno  is  obrioody 
in  earnest,  the  true  secret  of  the  attraction  lies  not  in  the  preacher, 
but  in  his  doctrine ;  is  not  attributablerio  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  to 
the  power  of  God'    pp.  412 — 415. 

The  section  on  the  Sacramento,  we  taiust  dismiss  with  a  very 
few  remarks.  Wq  wish  the  Author  iiad  more  decidedly  ob- 
jected to  the  technical  and  Popish  term  by  which  the  two 
religious  institutions  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  seven  of  tlie 
Romanists^  are  denoted.  A  fair  opportunity  was  aflforded  him 
of  painting  out  the  injurious  consequences  which  have  re- 
sulted to  dnristianity,  from  the  introduction  of  exotic  terms 
to  describe  the  doctrines  or  the  institutions  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  We  require  them  not ;  for  that  doctrine  or  ordinance 
which  has  not  an  appropriate  scriptural  designation,  may 
without  fear  be  discarded  from  our  taith  and  practice.  The 
word  sacrament,  was  coined  to  clothe  with  mystery  the  simplest 
institution  ever  appointed  to  form  part  of  a  religious  service. 
It  contributed  powerfully  to  accelerate  the  entire  perversion 
of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord;  it  still  assists  in  maintaining  the 
most  mistaken  and  pernicious  views  of  it ;  and  till  we  get  rid 
of  this  and  all  similar  unnecessary  and  foreign  words,  wc 
despair  of  anything  like  a  general  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ. 

We  wish  also,  that  Mr.  C.  could  have  waived  the  discussion 
on  Infant  Baptism.  Not  that  we  think  any  one  has  a  right  to 
be  offended  with  what  he  says,  nor  because  we  think  his  views 
unscriptural ;  but  because  we  regret  that,  in  such  a  woHl  as 
the  present,  any  of  the  differences  among  the  evangelical 
Dissenters  should  have  a  prominent  place.  We  are  not  sur* 
prised  that  he  should  have  been  led  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  how  he  could  altogether 
have  avoided  it«  To  the  ability  and  originality  of  some  of  his 
reasonings  we  be^  to  give  our  decided  testimony.  We  cannot 
suppress  the  expression  of  our  painful,  though  unavailing  re- 
grets, that  the  great  body  of  orthodox  Dissenters  should  have 
been  so  long  and  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  merely 
by  one  point,  and  that  of  such  a  nature  as  does  not  a0ect 
their  views  of  each  other's  Christianity,  nor  interfere  with 
the  public  social  services  of  that  fellowship  to  which  they 
desire  mutually  to  belong. 

^  To  one  class  of  Nonconformist  readers,*  says  our  Author, 
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oe  apology  may  appear  due,  for  the  introduction  of  sen- 
ents  on   one    controverted   point  in  which  they  cannot 
supposed  to  acquiesce.'     We  are  sure,  however,  of  one 
If    that   both  Baptist    and    Psedobaptiiit  Dissenters   will 
e  in  the  able  exposure  of  the   de^itructive  errors  con- 
id  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
we  no  other  reasons  for  withdrawinj;  from  all  connexion 
.it,  than  its  antichristian  sentiments  respecting  the  ini- 
ry  and   commemorative  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  we 
Id  consider  them   as  amply  sufficient.    By  the  former 
ution,  some  of  the  deadliest  errors  of  Popery  are  taught 
nstilled  into  the  minds  of  our  population.    By  the  latter, 
holiest  of  our  sacred   rites   is  prostituted   to   the  rites 
purposes  of  an  erroneous  policy.    We  want  terms  to 
sss  our  sense  of  the  guilt  attached  to  the  Christian  part  of 
[7harch  of  England,  who  continue  to  countenance  and 
ort  the  observation  of  the  ordinance  which  they  must 
to  be  daily  practised  in  their  Church.    They  will  not 
er  at  our  language  when  they  remember  the  words  of  a 
of  their  own. 

'  Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 

The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 

And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 

An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 

That'infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 

By  an  oath  dipp'd  in  sacramental  blood  i 

A  blot,  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 

Of  ail  that  grave  apologists  may  write ; 

And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 

He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain.'— -Cowper. 

I  have  left  ourselves  too  little  room  for  a  full  coosi* 
ion  of  the  last,  but  not  the  least  important  book  in  the 
*  On  Ecclesiastical  Establishments';  a  subject  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  judges,  and 
cal  economists,  as  well  as  of  theologians.  Our  Author 
ines  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  by  the  strength,  and 
ss,  aud  lucid ness  of  his  reasonings,  shews  that  be  has 
ihd  deeply  studied  this  most  interesting  topic  of  his  work, 
d,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  this  as  the  ablest  and  most 
3le  part  of  his  volumes,  and  as  that  w^ich  does  him  the 
sat  credit  as  an  enlightened  Christian,  an  able  reasouer, 
i  sound  politician.  The  most  ingenious  treatise  on  ibe 
side  of  this  subject  with  which  we  are  accjuainted,  is 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State,*  by  Bishop  War- 
n.  It  is  a  work  which  abounds  with  all  the  distinctive 
larities  of  that  singular  man ;  with  his  paradoxes,  his 
ss  assertions^  his  dogmatic  boldness,  and  his  ingenious. 
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but  sophistical  reasonings.  The  Bishop  found  an  able  adrer* 
sary  in  a  member  of  his  own  Church,  Archdeacon  Bladcburni 
whose  *  Confessional,'  however  unfortunately  for  the  author's 
consistency,  effectually  exposed  the  futility  and  unsoundness 
of  many  of  Warburton's  reasonings.  On  the  Dissenting  side 
of  the  controversy,  the  ablest  performance  with  which  we  were 
furnished  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  was  Graham's  Review,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  Though  the  style  and  arrangement  of  that  woA 
are  very  imperfect,  it  contains  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
pivil  and  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and,  as  the  production  of  an 
obscure  Dissenting  Minister  in  Newcastle^  and  published 
during  the  very  height  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
French  revolution,  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praise.  By  far 
the  most  candid  and  plausible  defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishnfients,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Paley.  To  the  section  in 
,  his  **  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  which 
treats  on  this  subject,  our  Author  has  chiefly  devoted  bis  at- 
tention. 

The  Book  begins  with  an  exposure  of  the  injustice  of 
charging  disowned  consequences,  chiefly  of  a  political  nature, 
on  theological  opinions,  in  which,  very  pointed  remarks  are 
made  on  some  sentiments. of  Judge  Blackstone,  and  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  The  question  is  then  fairly  stated.  Noncon- 
formity is  shewn  to  be  entirely  a  religious  affair,  a  practical 
duty,  which  considerations  of  political  expediencv'  can  have 
no  share  in  determining;  and  the  dissatisfaction  or  Di!i8enters 
with  the  Establishment,  is  shewn  to  proceed  from  tio  antisocial 
sentiments,  from  no  ambition  of  ascendancy,  but  from  general 
views  as  to  the  impropriety  of  any  such  interference  as  Esta- 
blishments involve,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate,  with 
the  concerns  of  religion.  This  leads  to  an  examination  of 
three  things;  the  right  of  the  state  to  select  and  endow  a 
particular  sect,  the  duty  of  the  civil  governor  to  provide 
religious  instruction  for  the  nation,  and  the  expediency  of  that 
particular  means  of  provision.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  these  inquiries,  two  statenients  of  Milner's  are  taken  up  and 
fully  examined ;  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  state,  to  ordain  what 
it  judges  conducive  to  its  preservation,  and  the  good  of  society, 
and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  make  laws  concerning  religion,  if  it 
regards  the  temporal  good  of  its  subjects.  Our  Author  irre- 
fragabiy  shews  that  this  argumeut,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
proves  that  civil  governors  who  have  false  views  of  religion, 
have  the  same  right  to  establish  those,  as  others  have  to  esta- 
blish the  true  religion. 

*  The  esteemed  ecclesiastical  historian  already  referred  to^  after 
having  stated  in  his  chapter  upon  EstablishmentSj  that  **  it  i&  not 
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"  possible  to  construct  a  government  that  shall  presenre  order  and  - 
^*  aecbtum,  without  some  religious  establishment/'  takes  notice  of 
an  objection  to  his  hypothesis^  which  he  owns  to  be,  on  its  first 
proposal,  rather  startling:  «•  Suppose  the  Civil  Magistrate  should 
**  happen  to  have  formed  an  erroneous  judgement  concerning  the 
'*  true  religion :  will  he  not9  in  that  case,  according  to  the  principle 
**  of  i^nend  expediency^  be  justified  in  establishing  a  false  one  V* 
To  this  query,  the  Dean  scruples  not  to  give  a  decisive  negative: 
**  Nothing  can  justify  the  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion.'' 
He  waives  the  consideration  of  such  countries  as  have  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  founding  his  assertion  on  the  fullness 
and  clearness  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  rejection  of  which 
must  betray,  he  argues,  great  wickedness  of  heart.  This  exception, 
however,  can  avail  nothing,  as  a  qualification  of  the  general  position 
which  he  has  laid  down,  that  a  government  cannot  preserve  good 
order  and  decorum  without  some  religious  establishment.  For  either 
Pagan  and  Mahommedan  establishments  are  necessary  and  conducive 
to  good  government  in  those  countries  which  have  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  they  are  not:  if  they  are  necessary,  the  Supreme 
Magistrate  in  those  countries  must  be  considered,  on  this  writer's 
hypothesis,  as  justified  in  establishing  his  religion,  although  a  false 
one ;  if  they  are  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  go- 
▼emment  that  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  without  some  kind  of 
religious  establishment.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  from  this 
dilemma,  but  by  denying  the  magistrate's  right  to  preserve  order  and 
decorum  in  those  countries,  previous  to  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.'   pp.  504 — 506. 

'  We  are  astonished  that  amid  all  their  reasonings  on  this 
subjecty  the  supporters  of  Establishments  do  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  deiennining  a  previous  question, — Did  the  Author 
of  Christianity  contetnplate  this  use  of  his  religion,  or  com- 
prehend it  among  the  designs  of  his  spiritual  dispensation  ? 
Is  Chrisrianity  intended  to  reform  the  world,  and  to  support  its 
governments,  or  to  take  out  of  the  world  a  people  to  serve  the 
Lord  ?  Have  we  any  right,  derived  from  Revelation,  tu 
employ  Christianity  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  what  is 
pointed  out  by  itself,  and  obviously  its  grand  aim  ?  Are  there 
any  instructions  given  in  the  New  Testament,  to  kings  or  civil 
rulers,  how  they  are  to  manage  this  new  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, so  as  they  may  most  effectually  accomplish  their  own 
secular  purposes,  and  by  it  at  the  same  time  secure  its  spi- 
ritual consummation  ?  We  could  put  many  similar  questions, 
with  the  firmest  conviction  that  they  neither  will  nor  can 
receive  any  satisfactory  answers.  One  of  these  would  be,- — 
Has  there  ever  existed,  or  does  there  now  exi^t,  a  government 
on  earth,  to  which  there  can  with  justice  be  applied  the  deno- 
mination of  Christian  in  the  proper  and  only  :.ense  in  which 
that  much  abused  term  ought  to  be  used  ?  Is  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  men,  ever  among  the  objects  contemplated  by 
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secular  sovernmeDts  in  their  religious  enactments?  How 
long  shall  the  world  be  abused  by  hypothetical  mrpumenu, 
which  have  no  practical  application  to  existing  circamstances! 
And  how  long  shall  men  whose  characters  are  r^arded  with 
veneration,  contribute  to  support  systems  of  delusion  and  hy- 
pocrisy, by  which  thousands  are  ruined  for  ever ! 

Dr.  Paley,  whose  defence  of  Establishments  our  Author 
goes  on  to  examine,  fairly  and  honestly  gives  them  up  as  *  no 
*  part  of  Christianity  ;  they  are  only  the  means  of  incalcatiog 
'  It.*  It  c|uite  accords  with  Paley's  doctrine  of  expediency,  to 
assume  this  view  of  them,  and  then,  independently  of  reve- 
lation, to  proceed  in  their  defence.  But  we  mast  still  demand, 
does  the  religion  of  Jesus  make  any  provision  itself  for  its  in- 
culcation on  men  ?  If  it  does,  are  we  not  bound  to  abide  by 
that  provision  ?  If  the  apparatus  of  state  patronage  and 
support,  forms  no  part  of  this  provision,  are  we  not  bound  to 
reject  them  ?  This,  we  must  ever  maintain,  is  the  view  of  the 
subject  by  which  Christians  (Sught  to  be  determined,  and  a 
simple  appeal  to  the  statute-book  of  their  Master,  will  leave 
them  at  no  loss  what  to  conclude.  The  wise  men  of  this 
world,  we  must  meet  on^  other  principles.  In  the  following 
passage,  our  Author  gives  us  an  analysis  of  Paley^s  scheme. 

'  According  even  to  his  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  establtshment, 
the  following  circumstances  appear  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the 
scheme :  Firsts  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  State  with  r^ard  to 
certain  religious  opinions,  as  the  truest,  if  not  the  only  true;  Sf- 
condlj/f  a  bounty  upon  the  propagation  of  belief  in  those  opinions; 
Thirdh/y  a  compulsive  obligation  laid  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the 
State,  to  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  these  opinions ;  FourtUv^ 
the  placing  of  the  right  of  spiritual  instruction  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  Fifthly^  the  virtual  punishment  of  Dis- 
senters.'   p.  512. 

These  five  positions,  accordingly,  are  subjected  to  a  long  and 
most  masterly  investigation,  iu  which  the  force  of  truth,  aud 
the  acuteness  of  our  Author,  triumph  over  ail  the  talent  of 
our  great  Moral  Philosopher,  and  achieve  a  victory,  of  which 
we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  he  will  never  be  deprived.  For  no- 
thing do  we  feel  more  anxious,  than  a  fair  and  full  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  but  we  apprehend  that  what  Paley  failed  to 
defend,  will  be  but  feebly  supported  by  others.  We  cannot 
trace  minutely  the  interesting  argumentation  of  our  Author, 
on  each  of  the  points  which  he  examines;  but  one  or  two 
passages  we  must  notice.  The  whole  section  on  *  Establish- 
^  ments  viewed  as  a  bounty,'  we  consider  as  exceedingly  va- 
luable. Here  he  notices  the  statements  of  David  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  the  reasonings  of  Paley.  Both  those 
philosophers  saw  clearly  the  tendency  and  the  design  of  legis- 
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lative  interferences  in  religion* ,  They  hesitated  not  to  avour, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  work'iipon  the  teachers  of 
religion  by  such  means  as  must  infallibl}*  corrupt  them.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  intention,  that  those  means  are 
employed,  and  that  the  effect  of  corruption  takes  place,  are 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  denial.  The  inefficienpy  of  the 
bounty  as  respects  quality  of  service,  are  thus  justly  stated, 

*  Hitherto  we  have  been  viewing  the  ineffectual  operation  of  the 
bonn^  upon  ecclesiastical  performances,  in  respect  of  the  mere 
guanMif  of  service  which  it  procures.  It  may  be  worth  while  just  to 
advert  to  the  total  failure  of  the  expedient,  as  regards  the  quaUtu  of 
the  supply.  The  reouired  provision  is,  a  specific  kind  of  religious 
teadiing,  of  which  the  articles  proposed  for  subscription,  may  be  as« 
Muoed  to  be  the  standard.  Wliat  security  is  there  that  instruction 
answering  to  this  sample  shall  be  actually  furnished  ?  What  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  ensure,  in  the  party  undertaking  to  fumisn  it, 
efficient  capacity  to  instruct  ?  What  is  to  prevent  a  totally  opposite 
species  of  instruction  from  being  administered?  Obviously,  none. 
The  Articles  are  an  instrument  of  exclusion,  in  reference  not  to  the 
doctrine^  taught,  but  to  the  teachers  who  decline,  on  the  condition  of 
subscription,  the  offered  bounty.  Those  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
Articles,  preach,  it  is  notorious,  when  they  do  preach,  what  they 
please;  and  the  comparatively  small  minority  who  preach  in  confor- 
mity to  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  are  a  class  upon 
whom  good  care  •  is  taken  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  bounty 
adiould  fall ;  they  are  the  class  who  render  the  most  service,  and  have 
the  least  pay.  The  same  species  of  doctrinal  instruction,  is  produced 
by  teachers  of  other  sects,  without  any  bounty  or  premium  upon  the 
production,  without  any  consequent  expence  to  the  State.  If  the 
mere  supply  of  the  natural  demand  were  the  sole  object  of  an  Esta- 
blishment, the  bounty  upon  the  article,  when  thus  shewn  to  be  un* 
necessary  for  its  production,  might  be  expected  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  result  of  an  open  competition  must  needs  be,  to  give  a  pro- 
digious ascendancy  to  truth  over  error.  People  are,  afler  all,  not  the 
less  disposed  to  believe  in  a  thing  because  it  is  true,  nor  are  they  in- 
<dined  to  disbelieve  its  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence  by  whicli  it  is  attested.  That  which  is  the  truest  religion, 
will  in  the  end  approve  itself  as  the  best.  Besides,  where  the  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  common  people,  a  test  is  at  hand,  by  which  they 
may  examine  the  nature  of  the  tendered  supply ;  and  this  will  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  impose  upon  them  a  vitiated  article,  whatever 
bounty  is  laid  upon  its  production.  It  is  rather  a  suspicious  circum* 
stance,  that  the  receivers  of  this  ecclesiastical  bounty  should,  as  a 
body,  manifest  so  excessive  an  anxiety  to  discourage  the  circulation 
of  a  test  which  presents  the  infallible  means  of  detecting  imposition. 
This  dread  of  the  Bible,  this  great  care  **  not  to  su&r  the  word  of 
'*  God  to  go  abroad  without  the  word  of  man  to  speak  for  it," — what 
does  it  denote,  but  a  consciousness  that  their  claims  to  this  bounty  do 
not  arise  from  the  quality  of  what  they  furnish,  or  the  efficiency  of 
the  services  they  yield,  that  they  rest  upon  a  fiction,  upon  pretence  2 
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This  pretence  is  religious  instruction,  while  the  real  object  of  tiie 
system,  is,  the  appropriation  of  a  bounty  conceded  by  the  State, 
which  receives  back  an  equivalent  in  influence  V    pp.  540 — 54& 

We  wish  our  Author  bad  considered  more  fully,  id  connexion 
with  this  part  of  bis  subject,  the  influence  of  tlie  bounty  od 
the  people  as  well  as  on  the  teachers.  The  extent  of  the  cor- 
rupting influence  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  affects  and  de- 
teriorates the  religion  of  the  Gospet  in  almost  every  point  of 
view  in  which  it  can  be  considered*  Milton,  in  a  single  sea* 
tence  of  his  treatise  of  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
powerfully  exposes  the  two  great  instruments  of  mUcbief  to  the 
Church  of  God,  by  wbich  both  priests  and  people  have  been 
extensively  injured, — *  force,  on  the  one  side,  restraining,  and 
'  hire,  on  the  other  side,  corrupting  the  teachers  of  the  Cburcb.* 
Letthe  influence  of  these  two  principles  be  fully  considered,  and 
the  tremendous  evil  of  submitting  religion  to  state  aurbprity 
will  be  clearly  seen.  'We  are  dware  it  will  be  said,  that  all  these 
are  the  statements  of  party  writers,  or  of  incompetent  judges  in 
this  matter.  Milton  was  a  Dissenter  and  a  republican.  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith  were  infidels,  and  Paley,  though  a  churchman, 
was  too  much  of  a  secular  politician  to  give  correct  views  of  any 
part  of  Christianity.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
resist  making  an  extract  from  a  writer  to  whom  none  of  these 
charges  or  suspicions  will  properly  apply, — a  philosopher  too ; 
a  meirber  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose  communion 
we  believe  he  lived  and  died,  and  of  whose  personal  religion, 
the  most  eminent  female  writer  of  the  age  expresses,  from 
her  own  knowledge  of  him,  a  favourable  opinion.  We  mean 
the  celebrated  Soame  Jenyns. 

.  '  The  moment  any  religion  becomes  national  or  established,* 
he  remarks,  *  its  purity  must  certainly  be  lost,  because  it  is 
then  impossible  to  keep  it  unconnected  with  men's  interests; 
and  if  connected,  it  must  inevitably  be  perverted  by  them. 
Whenever  temporal  advantages  are  annexed  to  religious 
profession,  they  will  be  sure  to  call  in  those  who  have  no  re- 
ligion at  ail.  Knaves  will  embrace  it  for  the  sake  of  interest, 
fools  will  follow  them  for  the  sake  of  fashion  ;  and  when 
once  it  is  in  these  hands,  Omnipotence  itself  can  never  pre- 
serve its  purity.  The  very  order  of  men  who  are  maintained 
to  support  its  interests,  will  sacrifice  them  to  their  own  ;  and 
being  in  ponsessinn  of^all  its  promises  and  terrors,  and  having 
the  tenderness  of  childhood,  the  weakness  of  age,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar  to  work  upon;  I  say,  these  men, 
vested  with  all  these  powers,  yet  being  but  men,  will  not  fail 
to  convert  them  to  the  selfish  ends  of  their  own  avarice  and 
ambition,  and  consequently  to  the  total  destruction  of  iu 
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^  original  purity.  From  it  they  will  lay  claim  to  powers  which 
'  it  never  designed  them,  and  to  possessions  to  which  they  have 
'  no  right.  Hence  must  arise  hierarchies,  inquisitions,  and 
'  Popery  ;  for  Popery  is  but  the  consummation  of  that  tyranny 
^  which  every  religious  system  in  the  hands  of  men  is  in  per«- 

*  petuai  pursuit  o^  and  whose  principles  they  are  all  ready  to 
'  adopt,  whenever  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  its 

*  success.     All  these  evils  are  but  the  necessary  consequences 

*  of  the  national  establishment  of  any  religion  which  God  can 
^  communicate  to  men,  in  whose  haiids  its  divinity  can  never 

*  long  preserve  its  purity,  or  keep  it  unmixed  with  his  iroper- 

*  fections,  his  folly  and  his  wickedness.'     Free  Enquiry  into 

*  the  Origin  of  Evil.  p.  184. 

With  the  highly  important  testimony  of  this  writer,  some 
parts  of  which  look  like  a  prophecy,  and  which  we  wish  may 
operate  as  a  warning,  the  language  of  onr  Author,  on  the  in-^ 
terference  of  Establishments  with  the  Christian  Ministry^ 
nearly  corresponds. 

*  The  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  not  instituted  witli  any  view 
to  civil  utility ;  it  is  a  means  of  a  truly  spiritual  character,  hav- 
ing reference  to  objects  as  vastly  trauscendiog  io  importanca 
every  thing  with  which  the  speciUations  of  politicians  are  cop« 
versant,  as  eternity  is  longer  than  time.  It  has  one  simple  end 
to  whicli  as  a  means  it  is  perfectly  and  exclusively  adapted : . 
that  end  is  the  salvation  of  the  som.  Its  perfection  consists  in 
its  simplicity  and  its  universality ;  while  its  efficiency  depends 
upon  tne  promised  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  as  these 
its  peculiar  characterisMcs  were  most  strikingly  displayed  before 
it  had  any  alliance  with  wealth  or  power,  when  it  was  employed 
in  defiance  of  their  utmost  efforts  of  opposition,  so  it  is  incapable 
of  being  aided  in  its  Divine  achievements,  it  cannot  but  be  in* 
jured,  by  a  combination  with  secular  means  of  human  inven- 
tion. 

'  An  Establishment  involves  a  direct  interference  with  the  mi* 
nistry  of  the  Gospel,  (.the  only  instituted  means  of  converting  and 
of  saving  mankind^  under  the  pretence  of  perfecting,  or  regu- 
lating, or  aiding  its  operation.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  its  m« 
terference  ?  To  restrict  the  freedom,  to  corrupt  the  tjiotives,  to 
fetter  the  exertions,  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  those  whooi 
it  seduces  by  its  patronage,  and  all  this  under  the  plea  of  ec- 
clesiastical order  and  civa  utility !  Hardly  does  it  tolerate  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  preached  without  its  orders.  A 
man  must  needs  have  the  warrant  of  Jesus  Christ  countersigned 
by  the  State,  before  he  has  the  temerity  to  execute  it:  and 
even  then  he  is  forbidden  to  preach  in  unconsecrated  places; 
he  must  not  **  convert  souls  at  uncanonical  hours."  .  Before 
Christianity  was  taken  into  alliance  by  the  secular  power,  if 
Christ  was  preached,  though  it  were  on  a  principle  of  oppnsitiqa, 
or  party-strife,  still,  the  deed  was  acknowledged  to  be  good|  and 
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an  Apostle  could  rejoice  in  the  result ;  but  now,  let  the  motive 
be  never  so  pure,  the  action,  if  certain  conditions  arc  Tiolated, 
is  esteemed  criminal.  The  success  of  Dissenting  teachers  m 
tnrning  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  in  nirthering  the 
salvation  of  mankind^  is  angrily  deprecated,  from  the  apprehenuon 
tint  their  success  may  endanger  the  Establishment.  **  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,"  said  our  Saviour,  '^  and  preach  the  Goq>el 
**  to  every  creature."  What  is  this  that  dares  interpose  its  au- 
thority and  command  us  to  forbear  V  pp.  590—592. 

We  must  yet  give  one  extract  more.  It  is  closely  connected 
tvith  the  former,  and  is  designed  to  shew,  by  an  appeal  to  facta, 
how  Estabiishntents  impede  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It 
would  have  been  a  useful  addition,  had  the  Author  pointed  out 
the  resources  that  would  be  employed  by  Christians  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Gospel  in  a  country  where  no  Eita« 
blisliment  existed.  For  it  is  often  very  confidently,  but  rcry 
enroneously  asserted,  that  Establishments  are  the  great  means 
of  preserving  the  existence  and  power  of  religion  among  the 
population  of  a  country. 

<  On  the  Continent,  in  the  very  birth-place  of  the  Reformation, 
the  decay  of  religion  has  strikingly  kept  pace  with  the  decline 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  And  to  what  is  England,  under  IVo- 
vidence,  indebted,  for  the  preservation  of  her  religious  privileges  ? 


kept 

Europe,  die  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  and  made  our  country 
the  centre  of  the  moral  world  ?  Our  Establishment  ?  No ;  our 
fibertics:  liberties  reluctantly  wrung  from  Protestant  tyranny, 
by  the  despised  Puritans;  liberties  watered  by  the  tears  and 
fertilized  by  the  blood  of  those  whom  the  rulers  of  the  EstaUiah- 
ment  rejected  and  prosecuted  ;  liberties,  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  vital  principle  of 
Dissent.  The  clergy  opposed  the  Reformation  itsdf  ;^  they  op* 
posed  the  Toleration ;  they  opposed  the  Comprehension ;  they 
opposed  King  William  in  all  tne  measures  which  he  attempten 
for  the  extension  of  religious  liberty;  they  have  opposed  eveiy 
subsequent  act  of  relief  to  the  conscientious  dissentient.  They 
oppose  the  Bible  Society;  they  oppose  Missionary  oertions; 
they  opposed,  till  shamea  and  alarmed  into  the^  adoption  of  a 
specious  plan  of  counter-acting  policy,  the  education  of  the  poor. 
And  why  have  they  opposed  tnem,  but  because  all  these  mea* 
sures  are  felt  to  be  directly  hostile  to  the  tendencies  and  the 
interests  of  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment  ?  The  circulation  of 
the  Bible  endangers  the  Church;  religious  knowledge  endangers 
it ;  religious  freedom  endangers  it ;  civil  freedom  endangers  it ! 
Is  there  no  <;round  for  the  suspicion  that  there  are  many,  eren 
now,  who,  but'  for  the  restraints  of  the  laws,  would  exult  hi  re> 
viving  the  i>acheverel  war-cry,   as  the  signal  of  a   fresh  crusade 
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aeainst  religious  liberty,  and  in  consigning  the  nation  again  to 
the  ghostly  keeping  of  a  vicarious  priesthood  ?  With  fondness 
they  are^heard  invoking  the  shades  of  the  Stuarts ;  nay,  some 
are  even*^  turning  to  Mother  Rome  herself  with  filial  yearnings^ 
and  longing  to  be  reconciled.'  pp.603 — 605. 

Protracted  as  the  limits  of  this  article  have  become,  we  can- 
not take  leave  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  without  express- 
ing again  our  obligations  to  its  Author,  and  our  opinion  of  what 
constitutes  its  essential  merits.  It  is,  in  our  estimation,  then^ 
valuable  as  a  piece  of  able  and  often  eloquent  argumentation, 
wbicb  may  furnish  a  University  Wrangler  with  a  subject  not 
unworthy  as  a  trial  of  his  strength.  It  is  valuable  as  contain  • 
ingayuZI  illustration  of  all  the  interesting  topics  which  the 
Nonconformist  controversy  embraces.  Some  of  them  are 
stated  more  in  detail  than  others  ;  but  all  of  them  have  received 
a  jgdicious  portion  of  attention.  And  it  is  highly  valuable 
for  its  candour,  good  temper,  and  manly  independence.  It 
contains  not  a  particle  of  the  odium  theologium^  so  difficult 
entirely  to  avoid  on  such  a  subject.    It  is  at  the  same  time 

Srave  without  dulness,  spirited  without  levity,  firm  without 
ogmatism,  and  faithful  without  gall  or  bitterness.  Church- 
men can  never  desire  a  more  honourable  adversary,  and,  as 
Di^enters,  we  desire  no  better  advocate. 


Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal^  in  1816.  Comprising 
an  Account  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  &c.  By  J.  B. 
Henry  •  Savigny,  and  Alexander  Correard.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Lon- 
don.    1818. 

^T^HE  subject  of  this  article  has  been  so  long  before  the 
-^  Public,  that  it  might  seem  to  have  had  a  claim  to  an  earlier 
notice;  but  the  fact  is,  that  our  perusal  of  it  was  attended 
by  so  many  painful  and  contradictory  feelings,  that  we  felt 
in  no  baste  to  impart  them  to  others.  The  alliance  between 
pity  and  misfortune,  is  so  sacred,  and  seems  so  interwoven 
with  the  destiny  of  man,  that  the  forcible  disruption  of  them 
in  the  mind,  oannot  be  accomplished  without  a  painful,  an  al<* 
most  unnatural  effort.  Yet  such  is  precisely  the  effect  pro* 
duoed  by  the  narrative  before  us.  When  we  see  set  forth  in 
its  pages,  the  sufferings  of  men  involved  in  the  most  appalling 
clangers  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  undertook  to  guide 
them,  betrayed  to  manifold  deaths,  and  terrors  worse  than  death, 
by  the  treachery  of  their  officers,  who  were  at  least  bouud  to 
assist  them  as  far  as  they  could,  through  the  evils  they  had 
brought  upon  them,  we  are  filled  with  the  moat  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  to  endure  such  trialsy 
and  with  resentment  of  the  barbarity  by  which  they  were  exposecL 
to  them.    But  when  we  find  the  greater  part  of  thedemcn  in  re«f 
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turn  breaking  as  imicli  the  common  tie  in  which  oommon  tmf- 
fering  involves  mankind,  false  to  each  other,  false  even  to  them- 
selves, by  turns  infuriated  and  despairing, — our  feelings  change 
to  horror  and  disgust,  and  we  lay  the  volume  down,  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and  abnoitt  with  ourselves,  for  having  gone  through  a 
story  of  suireriffgs  almost  unequalled  in  the  history 'of  human 
calamity,  ^ri^l)out  granting  it  that  meed  of  compassion  which  it 
seems  the  unalienable  right  of  affliction  to  demand. 

The  expedition  of  which  the  Medusa  frigate  formed  a  part, 
vailed  on  the  17th  of  June,  1816,  from  the  roads  of  the  island 
of  Aix,  to  take  possession  of.th^  Western  Coast  of  Afirica, 
from  Ca|>e  Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1815,  by  which  the  Enefish 
secured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  that  part  of  A^ica, 
according  to  a  treaty  respecting  it  in  1783.  The  Medusa  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Chaumareys,  who  was  also  the  com* 
mander  of  the  expeditioh,  of  which  the  Echo  corvette,  the  flute 
lia  Loire,  and  the  Argus  brig,  formed  the  remaining  vessels. 
Captain  C.  ahnost  immediately  began  to  give  strong  proofs  of 
nautical  ignorance,  accompanied  with  all  the  conceit  and  obsti- 
nacy which  generally  attend  ignorance  of  every  description. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  they  passed  the  Tropic,  and  the  Captain, 
more  occupied  with  the  customary  joke^  of  the  sailors  on  that 
occasion,  than  with  the  care  of  his  ship,  suflered  her  to  near 
a  reef  of  rocks,  from  running  on  which  she  was  rescued  only  by 
the  spirit  aud  promptness  of  two  officers,  who  suddenly  changed 
her  course,  without  Consulting  him  on  the  subject.  The  dan- 
ger however  was  only  deferred.  That  night,  they  parted  company 
with  the  Echo,  the  onl>  vessel  which  bad  ke))t  up  with  them, 
the  commaiicler  most  unjustifiably  outsailing  the  others,  in  order 
that  he  might  proceed  to  tlie  Senegal  alone.  The  signals  of 
this  vessoi,  the  officers  on  the  watch  unpardonably  neglected 
even  to  answer.  In  the  morning  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  having 
gone  on  a  diflTerent  tack,  during  the  night  ;  but  Captain  Chau- 
mareys seemed  to  care  very  httle  about  the  matter,  his  attention 
being  takon  up  with  a  large  cloud,  which  certain  of  the  officers 
wished  to  persuade  him  was  Cape  Blanco  itself.  The  scorn 
which  this  ignoranct.*  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  more  experi- 
enced seaiiK'n,  wns  soon  suspended  by  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  cxoc^d  ihem,  and  of  which  they  soon  became  fally 
sensible.  '1  he  colour  of  the  water,  the  appearance  of  sand 
among  the  little  waves,  the  sea-weed  at  the  ship's  side,  and  a 
quantity  of  fish  that  w?s  caught,  announced  to  the  ensign  of 
the  watch,  that  tliey  were  in  shallow  water ;  and,  upon  sound- 
ing, he  found  tliat  the  lead,  instead  of  shewing  eighty  &thoms 
of  water,  as  th('  persons  most  in  the  confidence  of  the  Captain 
positively  asserted  would  be  Uie  case,  gave  only  eighteen.     Im« 
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mediately  there  commenced  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  which  were 
performed  with  a  rapidity  that  must  have  saved  the  vessel,  had 
they  beeii  of  a  riglit  kind.  lu  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  tak- 
ing soundings,  the  vessel  struck,  and,  unhappily,  just  at  the  time 
of  high  water ;  at  a  season,  too,  when  the  tides  were  at  the 
highest,  and  when  consequently  every  moment  made  a  fatal 
difference  to  the  unhappy  crew. 

*  We  stranded,'  says  our  Author,  *  on  the  2nd  «f  July,  at  a  quarter 
alter  three  p.  m.  in  19''  36'  north  latitude,  and  19^  ^5'  westloiigi- 
lode.  This  event  spread  the  most  profound  consternation ;  if  in  the 
midst  of  this  disorder  there  were  any  men  who  remained  collected 
enough  to  make  observations,  they  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  changes  impressed  on  every  countenance.  Some  persons 
were  not  to  be  recognised.  Here  you  might  see  features  become 
shrunk  and  hideous^  there  a  countenance  which  had  assumed  a  yel- 
low and  even  a  greenish  hue  ;  some  men  seemed  thunder-struck  and 
chained  down  to  their  places  without  strength  to  move.  Wlien  they 
had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  with  which  they  were  at  first 
seized,  numbers  gave  themselves  up  to  excess  of  despair,  whilst, 
others  uttered  imprecations  upon  those  whose  ignorance  had  been  so 
fatal  to  us.  An  officer  going  upon  deck,  immediately  afler  the  acci- 
dent, spoke  with  energy  to  him  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  had 
directed  fbrsome  days  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  him,  *'  See, 
Sitr  to  fohal  your  obstinacy  has  brought  us^  I  had  tioamed  ,you  of  UV 
Two  women  alone  seemed  iusensible  to  this  disaster.  TAey  were  the 
wi&.  and  daughter  of  the  Governor.  What  a  shocking  contrast ! 
Men  who  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  had  been  exposed  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  were  profoundly  affected,  while  Madame  and  Mademoi- 
selle Chemals  appeared  insensible,  and  as  if  unconcerned  in  thes^ 
.  events.*    p.  35. 

The  very  arduous  exertions  of  the  sailors  during  four  days,  to 
get  the  vessel  afloat  again,  Avould  probably  have  succeeded,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  indecision  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were 
perpetually  varying  their  orders,  and  the  folly  or  selfishness  of 
the  intended  Governor  of  Senegal,  who  would  not  consent  to 
her  being  lightened  by  throwing  several  casks  of  flour  overboard, 
as  well  as  fourteen  twenty-four  pounders.  The  weather  now 
became  so  very  unfavourable,  that  they  not  only  found  all  their 
efibrts  ineffectual,  but  a  perseverance  in  them  highly  dangerous. 
Tbey  therefore  turned  their  attention  towards  the  plan  which,  on 
the  first  striking  of  the  vessel,  had  been  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernor, for  the  construction  of  a  raft  capable  of  conveying  two 
hundred  men  with  provisions.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were  to 
have  recourse  to  the  six  boats  belonging  to  the  vessel.  Thef 
were  to  tow  the  raft,  and  at  meal  times  they  were  to  come  and 
receive  their  rations  from  those  on  board  of  it ;  a  regulation,  the 
wisdom  of  which  promised  to  secure  attention  to  it.  The  plan  of 
this  raft  was  drawn  by  the  Governor,  and  the  engraving  of  it  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  Narrative,  will  enable  tbe  reader  to  form  a  better  idei 
of  the  misery  of  being  exposed,  on  such  a  machine,  to  tlie  fury  of 
the  waves,  than  the  most  laboured  description  could  do.  With 
this  raft  and  the  boats,  the  latter  of  which  were  to  be  fiiroisbed 
with  arras  and  ammunition  from  the  frip;ate,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  whole  crew  would  be  enabled  to  reach  the  sandy  coast  of  tbe 
desert,  and  proceed  in  company  to  the  Island  of  St.  Louis.  A 
list  of  the  ship's  crew  was  made  out,  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  leave  her,  and  for  the  situ- 
ations that  were  to  be  assigned  them  ;  but  all  these  prudential 
regulations  were  lost  sight  of,  at  the  important  moment .  whea 
they  ought  to  have  been  put  into  execution.  Dtstrustful  of  tlie 
courage,  the  skill,  and  the  humanity  of  their  principal  officers, 
suspicion  and  fear  took  possession  of  the  crew :  some,  imagining 
that  it  was  designed  to  abandon  them,  rushed  forward  into 
the  boats,  while  others  crowded  towards  the  fatal  rafi ;  some 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  ship,  while  others  were 
induced  to  stay,  by  promises  of  assistance  being  seat  to  them. 
The  raft  proved  so  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  ths 
numbers  which  it  had  been  calculated  it  would  hold,  that  nose 
were  found  willing  tp  trust  themselves  upou  it,  bat  those  who 
were  impelled  by  despair,  or  hurried  on  in  a  state  of  distraolion, 
and  the  small  number  of  those  who  were  deterhained  to  fulfil,  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  their  duty  as  officers  and  men  of 
honour,  in  attending  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  or  abiding 
by  the  fate  of  those  who  were  under  their  command.  In  this  latter 
^  class,  were  Mr.  Savigny  and  Mr.  Correard,  with  a  few  others, 
whose  conduct  forms  a  pleasing  and  salutary  contrast  to  tbe 
ferocity  and  selfishness  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

For  some  leagues  the  boats  towed  the  raft  with  much  spirit, 
but  becoming  exposed  to  a  rougher  sea,  alarm  took  possession 
of  their  crews;  they  gradually  slipped  away,  and  the  first  sua 
that  shone  upou  the  unhappy  victims  on  the  raft,  discovered  to 
them  their  abandoned  and  desolate  situation.  What  rendered 
this  desertion  the  more  cruel,  was,  that  they  were  so  near  land 
at  the  time  of  its  being  made,  that  the  boats  discovered  it  that 
same  evening.  At  first,  they  could  not  believe  the  abandonment 
of  them  was  intentional ;  but  when  they  became  convinced  that 
it  was,  they  uttered  cries  of  rage  and  vengeance, — tbe  more 
so.  when  they  found  that  they  had  been  put  on  board  without 
even  a  compass,  although  they  had  been  assured  by  a  principal 
officer,  (who  pretended  that  he  was  to  commaud  the  raft  itself, 
but  took  good  care  not  to  put  his  foot  upon  it,)  that  charts 
and  instruments,  and  every  thing  essential  to  their  safety,  had 
been  provided  for  them.  At  length,  one  of  tlie  workmen  under 
Mr.  Correard's  command,  recollected  that  he  had  a  compass 
with  him.    This  discovery  tor  i^  time  excited  as  lively  transports 
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As  if  it  were  the  assurance  of  safety,  but  after  a  few  hours  the 
^consolation  was  at  an  end  ;  tiie  compass  fell  between  the  pieces 
of  wood  which  com}iosed  the  raft,  and  by  this  unfortunate  acci« 
<leQt  the  crew  were  again  left  without  any  other  g^uide  than  the 
riaiofi^  and  setting  of  tiie  sun.  That  they  might  neglect  no 
measure,  however,  that  tended  to  their  preservation,  they  fixed 
ft  daily  allowance  of  the  wine  they  had  on  board,  and  which  was 
their  sole  source  of  nourishment ;  for  the  casks  of  flour  had 
beed  thrown  overboard  to  lii;hten  the  raft  on  their  first  outset, 
and  the  only  bag  of  biscuit  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  pre* 
serve,  was  consumed,  although  converted  into  a  paste  by  having 
fallen  into  the  sea  on  the  first  day  of  their  trials*      Mr.  Savi^ 

ey  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  small  mast  and  sail.  Prayers  were 
veotly  offered  up  to  tiie  Almighty  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
and  the  crew  tried  to  support  their  spirits  with  the  hope  that  the 
boats  would  return  to  their  assistance,  as  soon  as  they  could  do 
it  in  safety  by  landing  a  part  of  their  numbers  on  the  Isle  of 
Aripiin.  Their  situation  however  was  very  terrible.  The  raft  was 
considerably  under  water ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  crowded 
upon  it  into  a  space  which  would  scarcely  have  allowed  of  fifteen 
lying  down  in  it.  Those  who  were  in  the  middle  could  not  move 
a  single  step,  and  those  who  were  at  the  back  and  front  were  up 
id  the  waist  in  water.  At  every  shock  of  the  sea  the  people 
fell  upon  each  other,  and  mingled  their  cries  with  the  roaring  of 
tbe  billows.  The  morning  presented  the  dismal  spectacle  of  the 
Mrpses  of  ten  or  twelve  unhappy  beings  who  had  lost  their 
lives  firom  having  fallen  into  the  openings  between  the  pieces  of 
tbe  raft.  Several  others  had  been  carried  off  by  the  violence  of 
tbe  sea. 

'  Amidst  these  horrors  an  affecting  scene  of  filial  piety  forced  us  to 
shed  tears ;  two  young  men  raised  and  recognised  for  their  fiither  an 
unfortunate  roan  who  was  stretched  senseless  under  the  feet  of  the 
people.  At  first  they  thought  he  was  dead,  and  their  despair  expressed 
Itself  bv  the  most  affecting  lamentations ;  it  was  perceived  however 
that  this  almost  inanimate  body  still  had  breath.  We  lavished  on  him 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power ;  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  was  re- 
stored to  life,  and  to  the  prayers  of  his  sons,  who  held  him  fast  em- 
braced in  their  arms.'  p.  81. 

Soon,  however,  this  affecting  spectacle  was  superseded  by  the 
melancholy  one  of  two  young  lads,  who,  with  another  of  the 
crew,  took  leave  of  their  companions,  and  sought  a  voluntary 
death  in  the  waves  which  surrounded  them.  The  mental  faculties 
of  the  mep  already  became  impaired.  Some  fancied  they  saw 
land,  others  imagined  they  beheld  ships  coming  to  help  them,  and 
all  announced  their  fallacious  visions  with  loud  and  frantic  cries. 
Still,  the  day  passed  over  without  disturbance ;  but  when  ev^iog 
came  on,  and  no  boats  appeared,  despondency  began  to  seise 
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every  heart,  and  a  mutinous  spirit  to  manifest  its^  aoioDg  both 
the  soldiers  and  the  sailors. 

<  If  the  preceding  night  had  been  terrible,  this  was  still  more 
horrible.    Mountains  of  water  covered  us  every  moment,  and  broke, 
wiih  violencei  in  the  midst  of  us ;  very  happily  we  had  the  wind  be- 
hind us,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  was  a  little  checked  by  the  rajHdity 
of  our  progress  ;    we  drove  towards  the  land.     From  the  violeoce  of 
the  sea,  the  men  passed  rapidly  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
rafl,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the  centre,  ihe  most  solid  part  of 
the  rafl ;  those  who  could  not  get  there,  almost  all  perished.     Before 
and  behind  the  waves  dashed  with  fury  ,  and  carried  off  the  men  in 
spite  of  all  their  resistance.     At  the  centre,  the  crowd  was  such  that 
some  poof  men  were  stifled  by  the  weight  of  their  comrades,  who  ^ 
npon  them  every  moment :  the  officers  kept  themselves  at  the  fool 
of  the  little  mast,  obliged,  every  instant,  to  avoid  the  waves,  to 
call  to  those  who  surrounded  them  to  go  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
ftr  the  waves  which  came  upon  us,  nearly  athwart,  gave  our  raft  a 
position  almost  perpendicular,  so  that,  in  order  to  counteriialanca  it, 
we  were  obliged  to  run  to  that  side  which  was  raised  up  bj  the  ses,' 
p.  84. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  terrified  at  this  prospect  of  almost 
inevitable  death,  strove  to  gain  courage  by  intoxication,  and 
forcibly  breaking  open  the  wine  casks,  drank  until  actuated  by 
fury  they  rushed  upon  their  officers,  with  whatever  weapons  they 
eould  seize,  and  a  horrible  and  appalling  carnage  took  place. 
The  scene  that  now  exhibited  itself  was  dreadful.   A  set  of  hu- 
man beings,  thus  cast  on   the   wide  ocean,  with  only  a  few 
Jdanks  between  them  and  eternity,  seeking  each  other'slives,  and 
oadiug  their  souls  with  crime  at  the  very  moment  of  their  de- 
parture from  the  misery  that  bad  instigated  them  to  these  out- 
rages.    The  ofRcers,  by  their  intrepidity,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  forgiveness,  escaped,  though  only  about 
twenty  in  number,  from  these  inlnriated  wretches,  of  whom  from 
sixty  to  sixty  five  perished  during  the  night.    What  a  spectacle 
did  the  morning  present !  No  wonder  that  those  who  contemplated 
it,  were  unable  to  refrain  from  tears.  This  part  of  the  Narrative  is 
extremely  interesting ;   the  account  of  the  physical  sensations, 
the  delusions  of  the  senses  under  which  they  alt  labouced,  is 
equally  curious  and  affecting.     But  their  trials  were  destined  to 
become  yet  more  severe.     The  dead  bodies  that  covered  the  raft 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.     The 
officers  however  could  not  at  that  time  bring  themselvea  to  par- 
take of  such  revolting  provision,  though  they  endeavoured  to««t 
sword-belts,  cartouche  boxes,  and  the  leather  ffwn  Iheir  bats. 
So  intent  was  the  longing  for  food   in  thisdeplombiie>eonditioni 
that  the  sight  of  a  white  butterfly  hovering   over  their  beads, 
roused  the  whole  crew  almost  to  frenzy.     Some  foUomd  It witt 
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baggard  eyes,  eager  to  devour  it,  whilst  others  hailing  it  as  an 
omen  of  deliverance,  prevented  it  from  bein^  molested.  An  officer 
found  by  chance  a  small  lemon,  and  would  have  reserved  it  for 
himself,  but  his  comrades  forced  him  to  give  it  up,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  life  from  the  hatred  which  the  sight  of  it  inspired. 
A  few  cloves  of  garlick,  and  two  small  pliials  of  tincture  composed 
of  aromatic  substances,  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  were  deemed  pre- 
cious treasures,  and  the  tincture  was  reluctantly  shared  in  a 
few  drops  to  each  in  the  hollow  of  his  band.  A  bottle  also 
that  bad  coutained  attar  of  roses,  by  its  agreeable  odour  excited 
at  times  sensations  which  for  a  few  moments  dissipated  the  horri* 
ble  ones  to  which  these  unfortunate  men  were  a  prey.  Yet,  even 
in  distress  like  this,  the  suggestions  of  avarice  and  rapine  could  be 
listened  to.  Some  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  whohad  remained  neuter 
in  the  first  mutiny,  and  some  of  whom  had  even  ranged  themselves 
on  the  aide  of  the  officers,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  them  all  into 
the  sea,  hoping  to  execute  the  design  by  falling  on  them  by  sur- 
prise. All  the  money  and  other  valuables  that  could  be  mustered, 
bad  been  put  into  a  bag  and  fastened  to  the  mast,  in  order  to 
purchase  provisions  and  hire  camels  to  carry  the  sick,  in  case 
of  landing  on  the,  edge  of  the  desert.  The  mutineers  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Negroes,  that  the  coast  was 
▼ery  near,  and  that  by  their  assistance,  if  they  once  got  on 
sbore^  they  could  traverse  Africa  without  danger.  The  hope, 
therefore,  of  possessing  this  treasure,  was  their  principal  motive  to 
ibis  horrid  plot,  which  was  chiefly  organized  by  a  Piedmontese 
Serjeant,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
officers. 

*  The  first  signal  for  combat  was  given  by  a  Spaniard^  who, 
placing  himself  behind  the  mast,  laid  fast  hold  of  it,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  one  hand,  invoking  the  name  of  God,  and  held  a  knife 
in  the  other.  The  sailors  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 
The  servant  of  an  officer  of  the  troops  on  board  was  in  the  plot.  He 
was  an  Italian,  ■  from  the  light  artillery  of  the  ex-king  of  his  country. 
When  he  perceived  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  he  armed  himsdf 
with  the  last  boarding  axe  that  there  was  on  the  rail,  wrapped  himself 
in  a  piece  of  drapery  which  he  wore  folded  over  his  breast,  and  of 
bU  own  accord  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The  mutineers  rushed 
ibrward  to  avenge  their  comrades ;  a  terrible  combat  again  ensued, 
and  both  sides  fought  with  desperate  fury.  Soon  the  fatal  rafl  Was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  flowing  with  blood  which  ought  to 
have  been  slied  in  another  cause,  and  by  other  hands.  In  this  tumult 
cries  with  which  we  were  familiar,  were  renewed,  and  we  heard  the 
imprecations  of  the  horrid  rage  which  demanded  the  head  of  Lieu- 
tenant Danglas.  We  again  replied  to  the  cries  of  the  assailants,  that 
be  whom  they  demanded  was  not  with  us  ;  but  we  had  nO  more  sue- 
cess  in  persuading  them  ;  nothing  could  make  them  recollect  them- 
{fdves;  we  were  obliged  to  continue  to  combat  them^  and  to  oppose  , 

2Y  2 
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orce  to  those  over  whom  reason  had  lost  all  its  influence.  lo  dui 
'confusion  the  unfortunate  woman  was,  a  second  time  thrown -into  the 
sea.  We  perceived  it,  and  Mr.  Condin,  assisted  by  some  workmen, 
took  her  up  again  to  prolong  for  a  few  moments  her  torments  and  hei 
existence. 

*  In  this  horrible  nieht  Lavillette  gave  further  proofs  of  the  rarest 
intrepidity.  It  was  to  him  and  to  some  of  those  who  escaped  the  coo- 
sequences  of  our  misfortunes  that  we  arc  indebted  for  our  safety.  At 
length,  after  unheard  of  efforts  the  mutineers  were  again  repulsed, 
and  tranquillity  restored.  Ader  we  had  escaped  this  new  danger,  we 
endeavoured  to  take  some  moments  of  repose.  The  day  at  length  rose 
on  us  for  the  fifth  time.  We  were  now  only  thirty  left,  we  had  lost  four 
or  five  of  our  faithful  sailors;  those  who  survived  were  in  the  most  de« 
plorable  state ;  the  sea  water  had  almost  entirely  excoriated  our  lower 
extremities,  we  wer^  covered  with  contusions  or  wounds,  which,  ir- 
ritated by  the  salt  water,  made  us  utter  every  moment  pierciiig  cries, 
so  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  of  us  who  were  able  to  stand  up- 
right, or  walk.  Almost  our  whole  stodk  was  exhausted ;  we  had  no 
more  wine  than  was  sufficient  for  four  days,  and  we  had  not  above  a 
dozen  fish  left  In  four  days  said  wc,  we  shall  be  in  want  of  eveiy 
thing,  and  death  will  be  unavoidable.  Thus  arrived  the  serenth  day 
since  we  had  been  abandoned.  We  calculated  that  in  case. the  boats 
had  not  stranded  on  the  coast,  they  would  want  at  least  three  or  four 
times  twenty-four  hours  to  reach  St.  Louis.  Time  was  farther  req[iihed 
to  equip  ships,  and  for  these  ships  to  find  us;  we  resolved  to  hold  oat  s 
long  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  day  two  soldiers  slipped  behind 
the  only  barrel  of  wine  we  had  left ;  they  had  bored  a  hole  in  it, 
and  were  drinking  by  means  of  a  reed;  we  had  all  sworn  that  he  whs 
should  employ  such  means  should  be  punished  with  death.  This  law 
was  instantly  put  in  execution,  and  the  two  trespassers  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

*  *  This  same  day  terminated  the  existence  of  a  child  twelve  years 
of  age  named  L6on ;  he  died  away  like  a  lamp  which  ceases  te  bura 
for  want  of  aliment.  Every  thing  spoke  in  favour  of  this  amiahte 
young  jcreature,  who  merited  a  better  fate.  His  angelic  ooun- 
tenance»  his  melodious  voice,  the  interest  inspired  by  his  yoiidi, 
which  whs  increased  by  the  courage  he  had  shown,  and  the  services 
he  had  performed,  for  he  had  already  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  campaign  in  the  East  Indies ;  all  this  filled  us  witn  the  tenmreit 
interest  for  this  young  victim,  devoted  to  a  death  so  dreadful  sad 
premature.  Our  old  soldiers,  and  our  people  in  general  bestowed 
upon  him  all  the  care  which  they  thought  calculated  to  prbkmg  hii 
existence.  It  was  in  vain ;  his  strength  at  last  forsook  him.  Neither 
the  wine  which  we  gave  him  wit}iout  regret,  nor  all  the  mniaa^pllcl 
could  be  employed,  could  rescue  him  n*om  his  sad  fate ;  h^  ekj^lKB 
in  the  arms  of^  Mr.  Condin,  who  had  not  ceased  to  show  hia  the 
kindest  attention.  As  long  as  the  strength  of  this  young  marine  had 
allowed  him  to  move,  he  ran  continually  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
calling  with  loud  cries  for  his  unhappy  mother,  water,  and  food.  Sk 
walked  without  discrimination  over  the  feet  and  legs  of  his  com* 
panions  in  misfortune,  who  in  their  turn  uttered  cnea  ef  *  *^ 
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•i^Tiich  were  every  moment  repeated.  But  their  complaints  were  very 
•seldom  accompaDied  by  menaces;  they  pardoned  every  thing  in  the 
•poor  youth  who  occiisioned  them.  We  were  now  only  twenty- 
seven  remaining ;  of  this  number  but  fifteen  seemed  likely  -to  live 
some  days  :  all  the  rest,  covered  with  large  wounds,  had  almost  en- 
tirely lost  their  reason ;  yet  they  had  a  hbare  in  the  distribution  of 
grovisions,  and  might,  before  their  death,  consume  thirty  or  forty 
ottles  of  wine,  which  were  of  inestimable  value  to  us.  We  delibe- 
rated thus :  to  put  the  sick  on  half  allowance  would  have  been  killing 
tkem  by  inches.  So  afler  a  debate,  at  which  the  most  dreadfij 
despair  presided,  it  was  resolved  to  throw  them  into  the  i>ea.  This 
measure,  however  repugnant  it  was  to  ourselves,  procured  the  sur- 
vivors wine  for  six  days.  When  the  decision  was  made,  who  would 
dare  to  execute  it  ?  The  habit  of  seeing  death  ready  to  pounce  upon 
v»  as  his  prey,  the  certainty  of  our  infallible  destruction,  without  this 
fatal  expedient,  every  thing,  in  a  wv«rd,  had  hardened  our  hearts,  and 
rendered  them  callous  to  all  feeling  except  that  of  self-preservation. 
Three  sailors  and  a  soldier  took  on  themselves  this  cruel  execution  : 
we  turned  our  faces  aside,  and  wept  tears  of  blood  over  the  fate  of 
these  unhappy  men.  Among  them  were  the  unfortunate  woman  and 
her  husband.  Holh  of  tbem  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
various  combats :  the  woman  had  a  thigh  broken  between  the  pieces 
of  wood  composing  the  raft,  and  her  husband  had  received  a  deep 
wound  with  a  sabre  on  his  head.  Every  thing  announced  their 
needy  dissolution.  We  must  seek  to  console  ourselves  by  the  belief 
tnat  our  cruel  resolution  shortened  but  for  a  few  moments  only,  the 
measure  of  their  existence. 

'  This  Frenchwoman  to  whom  soldiers  and  Frenchmen  gave  the 
sea  for  a  tomb,  had  partaken  for  twenty  years  in  the  glorious  fatigues 
of  our  armies ;  for  twenty  years  she  had  afforded  to  the  brave,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  either  the  assistance  which  tliey  needed,  or  soothing 
consolations.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  her  friends — It  is  by  the  hands 
ef  her  friends — Readers  who  shudder  at  the  cry  of  outraged  hu- 
nanftty,  recollect  at  least,  that  it  was  other  men,  fellow-countrjrmeb, 
comrades,  who  had  placed  us  in  this  horrible  situation.'    p.  120« 

After  this  dismal  transaction  bad  taken  place,  the  unhappy 
survivers,  as  if  fearful  of  trustin^^  themselves  any  lonfB^er  with 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  threw  into  the  sea  ail  tlieir  arms^ 
except  one  sabre,  which  the^  reserved  lor  the  purpose  of  cutting' 
a  ro|>e  or  a  piece  of  wood.  Tlieir  suderings,  however,  increased, 
their  tempers  became  soured j  and  even  in  sleep  they  figured  to 
themselves  the  sad  end  of  their  companions,  and  loudly  invoked 
^eath  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Iho  suflerings  of 
these  miserable  men  during  the  last  three  days  of  their  remaining 
pn  the  wretched  raft,  without  the  deepest  rom.uiseration.  Oa 
the  morning  of  the  17th  they  descried  n  ship,  and  on  its  coming 

! fearer,  discovered  it  to  be  a  bris:.     T'he  most  lively  transports  of 
iope  and  fear  were  excited,   but  tiiey  both  terminated  in  the 
4eepest  disappointmeut,  ipr  the  brig  gradually  disappeared. 
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In  their  despair  they  lay  dovm  under  the  shelter  of  some  saib, 
vbich  at  once  protected  them  from  the  insupportable  fierceness 
of  the  sun,  and  sbut  them  out  from  the  contemplation  of  out- 
ward objects.  In  this  situalioii  they  remained  cureles.s  of  what 
might  happen  to  tb('m,  and  anxious  only  to  leave  their  names, 
and  a  detail  of  their  sufTerings,  on  a  board  fastened  to  the  mast, 
in  the  hope  that  the  tidings  of  their  fate  might  at  last  reach  tiieir 
country  and  their  families. 

<  After  we  had  passed  two  hours  absorbed  in  the  most  cruel  re- 
flections,  the  master  gunner  of  the  frigate,  wishing  to  go  to  the  front 
of  the  raft,  went  out  of  our  tent ;  scarcely  had  he  put  his  head  out, 
when  he  turned  towards  us,  uttering  a  loud  cry ;  joy  was  painted  on 
his  countenance,  his  hands  were  stretched  towards  the  sea;  he 
scarcely  breathed :  all  that  he  could  say  was  **  Saved!  seethe  brig  clou 
upon  us,^^  And  in  fact  it  was  at  the  most  half  a  league  distant,  car- 
rying a  press  of  sail,  and  steering  so  as  to  come  extremely  close  to 
us;  wc  precipitately  lefl  the  tent.  Even  those  whom  enormous 
wounds  in  the  lower  extremities  had  confined  for  some  dajra  past 
always  to  lie  down,  crawled  to  the  back  part  of  the  raft,  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  this  vessel,  which  was  coming  to  deliver  us  from  certain  death. 
We  all  embraced  each  other  with  transports  that  looked  like  deiiciuai, 
and  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  our  cheeks,  shrunk  by  the  most  ^paA 
privations.  Eveiy  one  seized  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  linaii  to 
make  signals  to  the  brig,  which  was  approaching  rapidly.  Olh«s 
prostrating  themselyesi  thanked  God  most  fervently  for  oiir  rninn 
culous  preservation.  Our  joy  redoubled  when  we  perceiTod  a  graft 
white  nag,  at  the  foremast  head,  and  we  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  then  to 
Frenchmen  that  we  shall  owe  our  deliverance.'^  We  almost  imme- 
diately recognised  the  brig  to  be  the  Argus — it  was  then  within  two 
musket-shot ;  we  were  extremely  impatient  to  see  her  clew  up  her 
sails ;  she  lowered  them  at  length,  and  fresh  cries  of  joy  rose  from 
our  raft*  The  Argus  came,  and  lay-to  on  our  starboard,  within  half 
a  pistol  shot.  The  crew,  ranged  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  shroudst 
shewed,  by  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  the  pleasure  they 
felt  at  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  A 
boat  was  immediately  hoisted  out ;  an  officer  belonging  to  the  brig» 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Lemaigre,  had  embarked  in  it,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  us  himself  from  this  fatal  machine.  This 
officer,  fuU  of  humanity  and  zeal,  acquitted  himself  of  bis  mission  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  took,  himself,  those  that  were  the  weakest* 
to  convey  them  into  the  boat.  Afler  all  the  others  were  placed  in  it, 
Mr.  Lemaigre  came  and  took  in  his  arms  Mr.  Correard,  whose  health 
was  the  worst,  and  who  was  the  most  excoriated :  he  placecl  him  at 
his  side  in  the  boat,  besto\\ed  upon  him  all  imaginable  carpsy  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  moHt  consoling  terms.  In  a  short  time  we  were 
all  removed  on  board  the  Argus,  where  we  met  with  the  lieutenant  (tf 
the  frigate,  and  some  others  of  those  who  had  been  sliipwrecked. 
Pity  was  painted  on  every  face,  and  compassion  drew  tears  from  all 
who  cast  their  eyes  on  us.'    p.  1 39. 

The  remainder  of  this  narrative  is/  of  course,  less  painful  to 
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the  feelings  of  the  reader,  though  he  will  still  find  them  tried 
ID  the  account  of  the  sufTerings  endured  by  those  who  ^Vere 
left  on  board  the  Medusa,  as  well  as  those  who  had  to  cross 
the  deserts  in  order  to  reach  St.  Louis.  But  above  all,  he  will 
be  disgusted  with  the  total  want  of  conamon  humanity  and 
decency  displayeil  towards  the  unhappy  sufferers  on  the  raft,  by 
the  Governor,  Mr.  Schmaly,  and  the  Commander,  Captain 
Chaumareys,  as  well  as  by  the  cruel  neglect  shewn  them  by  the 
French  GoYcrnment,  who,  taking  every  complaint  made  by 
these  unfortunate  men  against  the  conduct  of  their  superior 
officers,  as  a  reflection  upon  its  cI)oice  of  such  inefficient  persons 
for  situations  so  important,  magnified  their  plain  statements  into 
disaffection  and  disrespect  towards  the  reigning  powers,  tried 
every  artifice  to  prevail  upon  them  to  give  tlieir  signatures  to 
tccounts  which  completely  falsified  the  truth,  and  contradicted 
die  painful  evidence  of  their  own  sad  experience ;  and  when  it 
could  not  succeed,  unjustly  and  ungratefully  added  to  all  their 
afflictions,  by  disregarding  their  petitions,  and  consigning  them^ 
after  lives  of  brave  and  active  service,  to  contempt,  neglect,  and 
poverty. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see,  amid  such  revolting  views  of  human 
nature,  corrupted  by  power,  and  hardened  by  luxury  and  self- 
[    ishness,  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  paid  by  our  Author  to 
>    the  humanity  and  disinterested  generosity  of  some  individuals  of 
oar  own  country,  among  whom  the  names  of  Major  Peddy  and 
Captaui  Campbell,  both  of  whom  have  since  perished  on  their 
expedition  into  Africa,  claim  a  distinguished  place.     The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  sufficiently  evinced  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  dissuading  the  unfortunate  Correard  from  goingr  to 
Paris,  under  the  vain  hope  of  finding  any  redress  for  bis  suffer- 
ings and  losses,  at  the  hands  of  the  minister  by  whose  ill-judged 
choice  of  officers  for  the  expedition,  tliey  had  been  occasioned. 
^  Remember,''  said  he,  ^'  that  a  minister  who  has  committed 
^  a  fault,  never  will  suffer  it  to  be  mentioned  to  him,  nor  the  per- 
^  sons  or  things  presented  to  him  that  might  remind  him  of  his 
"  want  of  ability."     The  sequel  proved  that  Major  Peddy  had 
foanded  his  opinion  on  correct  observation,    and  the  fate  of  othe^ 
Cfzpeditions  organized  by  the  same  minister  will  sufficiently  attest, 
to  impartial  judges,  that  the  complaints  of  our  Authors  respecting 
him,  have  likewise  truth  for  their  basis. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this  article,  without  pointing 
oat  die  negligence,  or  exceeding  ignorance  of  the  Translator. 
fxi  a  f^ork  professedly  nautical,  and  therefore  written  with  a  firec 
indulgence  in  technical  terms,  it  is  surely  unpardonable  not  to 
Ilavea  due  regard  to  the  correct  rendering  of  expressions  relative 
to  depth,  height,  and  distance.  Whiit  idea  can  an  English 
reader,  whether  seaman  or  landsman,  form  of  the  situation  of  a 
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vessel,  by  being  told  that  when  she  groanded,  ^  the  sounding  lii 
'  marked  only  five  metres,  and  sixty  centimetres  ;   and  mt  low 
'  water  it  marked  four  metres,  sixty  centimetres ;  the  frigate 

*  therefore  saved  by  a  metre.'  p.  32.  Or  how  are  we  to  be 
afifbcted  with  the  description  of  a  personage  thus  spoken  of: 
^  What  a  sublime  image  is  a  fine  man  almost  two  metres  ia 

*  height,  who  sheds  tears  of  pity  at  the  sight  of  an  unfortnoate 

*  man.'  p.  224.  The  imagination  with  nothing  to  guide  it  bat 
tliis  unknown  standard  of  sublimity,  is  apt  to  run  riot,^  and 
figure  to  itself  a  kind  of  Gulliver,  which  of  course  does  notadd  to 
the  consequence  pf  the  comparative  Lilliputian  over  whom  he 
is  represented  as  condescending  to  shed  the  tear  of  pity.  There 
are  also  several  sentences  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  so  feebly 
rendered,  that  if  they  do  not  absolutely  pervert  the  sense,  they 
certainly  do  not  convey  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  most, 
however,  do  our  Authors  the  justice  to  say  that  their  account  of 
this  ill-fated  expedition  is  given  with  clearness  and  simplicity, 
with  modesty  as  far  as  their  own  conduct  is  concerned,  and  with 
apparent  impartiality  respecting  the  oonduct  of  others-;  (or  that 
of  the  men  by  whom  tliey  were  most  injured,  appears  to  have 
been  quite  deserving  of  every  degree  of  reprehension  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Art.  y.  Early  Blossom^  or  Biographical  Notice  of  Indmdoab 
distinguished  by  their  Genius  and  Attainments,  who  diedSn  their 
Youth ;  with  Specimens  of  their  respective  Talents.  By  John 
Styles,  D.  D.    12mo.  pp.  S16.    Price  5i^  1819. 

DEEPLY  as  we  share  in  the  regrets  compion  to  every  benevolent 
mind  on  the  early  removal  from  our  world  of  individuals  emi- 
nent for  their  talents  and  virtue,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  they,  more  than  others  of  the  species,  are  peculiarly  liable 
^o  such  immature  removal,  \yeare  not  convinced  that  there  is 
any  such  fatality  in  youthful  genius  and  youthful  worth.  There 
Itppears  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  endowments,  to  in-* 
duce  a  suspicion  that  their  possessory  shall  not  complete  the 
average  term  of  human  life ;  nothing  in  the  pature  of  a  pre-^ni- 
pently  fine  mind  and  a  good  heart,  necessarily  inimical  lo  a 
healthy  and  durable  frame  of  body ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  a 
transcendency  of  this  kind  is  granted,  as  it  is  fab|ed  of  Achilles, 
on  the  condition  only  of  a  brief  though  bfiUiafit  career. 

We  should  be  truly  grieved  to  find  such  a  position  at  all  prov* 
able  ;  yet  it  would  seem,  that  not  a  few  persons  have  suffared^aa 
impression  of  this  kipd  to  gain  upon  them.  As  often  as  an  b- 
stance  of  precocious  excellence  has  fallen  within  their  observa- 
tion, they  have  irresistibly  connected  with  it  the  apprehensipf^ 
pi  a  rapid  course  and  a  speedy  extinction.    They  seem  to  fieel 
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Ihai  f^enius  is  too  often  alliecl  ^ith  some  morbid  quality  that 
jquiekly  wastes  the  bodily  frame,   to    be   contemplated    without 
alarm ;  and  from  the  meiaucboly  examples  of  such  an  alliance  that 
ihey  haveeither  witnessed  or  heard  of,  they  have  assumed  it  as 
a  kind  of  destiny  from  which  an  escape  is  but  rarely  permitted. 
We  baTe  fn^juent  occasion  to  lament  the  prevalency  of  this  notion. 
Wbq,  indeed,   has  not  observed  the  tendency  to  painful  appre« 
beosion,  when  the  future  prospects  of  a  promising  youth  have 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  amon*^  his  friends.     The  pleasing 
latisfactions  in 'which  they  would  otherwise  indulge,   are  com- 
monly dashed  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  a  short-lived  splendour, 
and  an  untimely  gr^ve.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  feeling  of  soli- 
lode  is,  in  most  cases,  very  needlessly  excited.    It  seems,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  remove  it  by  reasonini^,   on  every  proper  oc- 
casion, against  the  notion  which  gives  it  birth. 

The  painful  apprehension  of  which  we  are  speaking,  may  be 
traced,  perhaps,  to  a  well  known  principal  of  our  nature.     We 
are  tenacious  of  our  possessions,   in  proportion  to  the  value  we 
set  upon  them.     We  reluctantly  part  with  them  ;   and  our  regret 
Ja  more  or  less  poignant  according  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  privation.    If  an  object  he  suddenly,  and  in  our  view  of  it, 
prematurely  torn  from  our  admiration,  our  hopes,  and  our  afTec- 
tioQS,  the  grief  it  occasions  becomes  impatient,  and  breaks  out 
into  complaint.      We  are  rpt  to  consider  ourselves  as   hardly 
dealt  vrilh,  and  to  feel  as  if  the  power  by  which  we  are  deprived, 
iias  aimed  at  the  object  precisely  on  account  of  the  excellence 
which  had  attracted  our  partiality.     The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple,  and  of  the  feelings  arising  from  it,    to  the  case  in  hand, 
is  obvious.     Genius  and  wortii,  especially  when  known  to  dis- 
tinguish a  very  early  period  of  lile,  cannot  fail  to  procure  admi- 
ration and  esteem.     We  naturdly  interest  ourselves  in  a  charac 
tet  that  does  honour  to  our  species.     We  hail  its  coming  to  us 
as  a  subject  of  no  common  exiiltition,  and  the  movements  and 
destiny  of  an  individual  so  distinguished,  carry  along  with  theiU' 
a  proportionate  intenseness  of  public    regard.      But   our  best 
possessions,  our  dearest  relatives,    .lie  most  admired  speei.i'ens 
•of  human  excellence,   are  all  held  at  the  will  ot  Him  who  gave 
them.      Man  is  mortal,  and  that  at  every  stage  of  his  present  ex- 
istence, and  under  every  character  of  which  he  is  susceptible. 
The  young  and  the  old,   the  good  and  the  bad,  the  illustrious 
jand  the  obscure,  are   alike   exposed   to  the  ravages  of  death. 
But  it  is  when  the  great  and  the  good  are  cut  o^  that  society 
feels  the  deepest  and  the  keenest  wounds.     When  especially  the 
calamity  has  taken   place  at  an  eurly  period  of  life^  when   the 
l>right  prospects  of  opening  genius,  the  foinl  anticipations  of  an 
^Diinently  virtuous  career,  are  for  ever  hli^lued  at  a  stroke,  we 
gxpress  our  regrets  with  peculiar  emphasis.     £very  such  yisi- 
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tation  is  watched  with  a  jealous  anxiety*  In  the  poignancy  of 
our  disappointments  we  complain  of  a  disproportioQed  severity 
against  this  ennobled  class  of  individuals,  and  are  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  is  of  such  victims  that  death  is  most 
impatiently  covetous.  Still,  as  we  are  called  to  lament  one  ifl« 
stance  after  another  of  these  early  extindtions,  thi^  impressioo 
deepens  and  spreads.  The  dread  of  speedy  destruction  await- 
ing every  phenomenon  of  intellectual  beauty  and  splendour, 
becomes  general,  and  with  some  it  settles  into  a  melancholy 
assurance  that  such  is  to  be  considered,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  almost  inevitable  appointment. 

In  accounting  for  this  impression,  however,  it  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  that  it  gains  upon  the  mind  chiefly  from  omitting  tbe 
consideration  that  death  is  by  no  means  engrossed  with  Uie  fa- 
vourites of  mankind.  While  he  is  at  work  on  our  high  places, 
be  is  no  l^ss  actively  employed  in  all  the  lower  and  more  nume- 
rous walks  of  life.  But  we  take  no  particular  note  of  his  doings 
in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  superior  few  alone  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  fame,  and  whose  memory  is  cherished 
in  the  eulogies  of  the  biographer,  or  the  poet.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  public  attention  is  chiefly  attracted,  while  the  many 
are  falling,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except  in  their  own  Uttle 
circles.  Thus  it  is  that  death  is  reckoned  most  cruelly  active 
in  one  particular  quarter,  because  there  we  mark  his  ravages 
with  the  deepest  interest;  and  while  we  are  either  heedless  or 
Ignorant  of  the  breaches  he  is  making  every  where  else,  there 
our  sympathies  and  our  regrets  are  most  powerfully  ex* 
cited. 

The  fear,  then,  so  generally  entertained  for  the  fate  of  youth-* 
ful  genius,  appears  to  us  to  originate  in  our  partiality  to  the 
object  which  makes  us  overlook  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
The  mind,  in  yielding  to  such  a  fear,  does  not  stop  to  reflect 
that,  as  death  is  the  common  lot  of  manl^nd,  the  wise,  as  well 
as  the  foolish,  the  bright,  as  well  as  the  dull,  are  included  in  it ; 
but  that  there  is  really  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  brief  existence 
is  more  frequently  allotted  to  individuals  of  the  one  class  than 
to  those  of  the  other.  We  should,  we  confess,  be  rather  in- 
clined, a  prioriy  to  ascribe  sound  health  and  longevity  to  those 
bodily  frames  in  which  the  highest  gifts  and  graces  reside*  A 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart  may,  in  general,  be  expected  to  en* 
sure  a  regular,  and  therefore,  durable  constitution  of  body ;  and 
in  cases  where  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  cause  is 
not  always  to  be  traced  to  what  is  called  the  temperanoent  of 
genius. 

But  not  to  be  further  tedious  on  this  subject,  suffice  it  to  add, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  to  which  the  brief  existence 
of  some  individuals  of  superior  talents  has  been  assigned^  are  by 
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no  means  the  exclusive  concomitants  of  such  talents.  Similar  pe- 
culiarities inimical  to  health  and  long;  life,  are  found  in  the  nervous 
system  of  many  where  tlie  influence  of  superior  genius  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  If  we  appeal  to  facts,  we  can  happily  enumerate 
many,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  since  the  works  of  genius  have 
been  known,  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  longevity. 
Homer,  who  is  styled  the  father  of  Poetry,  is  particularized 'by 
Cicero,  with  a  host  of  other  illustrious  personages,  as  having 
lived  and  enjoyed  life,  to  a  very  advanced  age.*  Sophocles 
h^d  ahuost  attained  iiis  hundredth  year  when  he  composed  his 
tragedy  of  Oedipus  Coloneus,  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  mas* 
terpiece  of  dramatic  )>oetry.  Pindar,  celebrated  as  the  first  of 
Lyric  poets  for  subhmity  of  sentiment  and  expression,  reached  bis 
eighty  sixth  year.  Anacreon  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
five,  and  Simonides,  the  philosopher  and  poet,  lived  to  see  his 
nioctietli  year.  But  many  men  of  genius  of  our  own  country^ 
and  near  our  own  times,'  may  be  brought  in  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  Waller  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two ;  Milton  to  sixty-six  ; 
Watts  to  seventy- five;  and  Young  to  eighty-four. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  from  the  train  of 
reflections  with  which  the  Editor  introduces  us  to  his  ^^  Biogra- 
**  phical  Notices."  We  would  not  say  he  has  cfirec^/t/  encourage 
ed  the  gloomy  impression  we  have  songht  to  remove ;  but  we 
think  that  minds  previously  disposed  to  it,  might  freely  indulge 
it  in  following  out  these  rellections. 

*  Among  the  mysteries  of  Providence,'  says  Dr.  S.  •  may  bo 
justly  reckoned  the  early  departure  of  individuals,  distinguished  by 
their  talents  and  virtue,  from  a  world  which  they  seem  eminently 
qualified  to  enlighten  and  bless. — Why  should  those  who  would  be 
f  might  have  been  J  moral  suns  and  stars  m  the  dark  hemisphere  of  time, 
be  no  more  than  shooting  meteors  athwart  the  gloom,  into  an  etemiw 
where  their  splendor  is  lost  in  the  infinitely  surpassing  glories  which 
surround  them?' 

This  language,  figurative  and  poetical  as  it  is,  seems  to  con« 
vey  something  like  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Power  that 
snatches  these  highly  gifted  individuals  from  us  ;  as  if,  in  their 
case,  there  was  a  waste  of  intellectual  excellence  ;  and  as  if  the 
haste  with  which  they  were  hurried  from  a  station  of  eminent 
usefulness,  had  frustrated  their  original  destiny,  and  quenched 
their  useless  splendours  in  superior  glories.  These  events, 
however  deplored,  can  only  be  resolved,  as  all  the  varied  lengths 
of  human  existence  ought  to  be,  into  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator.  His  wisdom  and  goodness  suflSciently  guarantee 
against  error  and  injustice ;  and  in  this  conviction  it  is  for  his 
>■  ■  ■    ■   ■■       » ■  I.   — — • — '        •  >       I       .  ■  ■■ 

*  *  Sophocles  ad  summum  senectutem  tragoedias  fecit.  Num  Homerun)^ 
num  Hesioduro,  ko.  coegit  in  guis  studiis  obmutescere  senectusj' 
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creatures  to  rest,  and  to  cultivate  the  temper  of  resig^oatioQ  and 
acquiescence  rather  than  the  spirit  of  quesiioning  and  complaint 
After  some  good  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  improve  these  visitations  of  Providence,  the  Editor  telb  as, 
(page  4,)  that  he  '  cannot  better  enforce  these  introductory  re- 
*  marks,  than  by  an  extract  from  a  literary  journal.*  The  ex- 
tract is  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  Bowdler*s  Remains, 
and  the  Editor,  forgetting  that  he  had  introduced  it  with  so 

Eowerful  a  recommendation  as  that  of  its  being  the  best  possi- 
le  enforcement  of  his  own  doctrines,  takes  pains  througfaont 
the  whole  subsequent  page,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  positions 
it  maintains;  viz.  that  the  praise  yielded  to  talenU  and  worth 
is  calculated  to  inspire  with  a  nohle  emulation,  and  that  it  is 
an  austere  philosophy  which  forbids  us  to  regard  the  honest 
applause  of  men  as  a  real  good — a  solid  gratification.  We 
certainly  agree  with  the  Editor,  on  the  motives  to  literary 
exertion,  that  are,  and  ought  to  be,  most  powerful  on  a  well 
principled  and  pious  mind,  and  think  he  has  stated  them  in  a 
pleasing  and  impressive  manner,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
inconsistency  of  introducing  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  with  a 
recommendatory  clause,  and  immediately  dismissing  him  fihb  a 
refutation. 

The  subjects  of  the  Memoirs  which  make  up  this  little  volume, 
are  Mr.  J.  Bowdler,  Mr.  M.  Bruce,  Mr.  D.  Parken,  and  .Mr. 
W.  I  Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Bowdler  the  first,  and  also  the  oldest 
of  the  four,  completed  his  short  career  in  the  thirty-second  jear 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  <783,  went  through  a  course  of 
education  at  Winchester,  and  being  intended  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  London.  In  this  situa- 
tion, while  he  submitted  with  exemplary  diligence  to  the  severe, 
though  useful  discipline  it  required,  he  continued  to  make  classi- 
cal and  scientific  attainments  the  business  of  his  leisure  hours. 
He  was  called  to  the  Chancery  bar  in  1807.  Besides  possess- 
ing talents  which  gavo  promise  of  great  merit  in  his  profession, 
he  exhibited  a  mind  of  the  most  upright  principles,  and  a  heart 
of  singularly  amiable  dispositions.  The  precarious  state  of  his 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1810-11  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  Au- 
gust, 1811,  he  returned  to  England;  but  about  two  months 
after  his  malady,  not  radically  improved  by  his  voyage,  forced 
bim  out  again  to  Sicily.  In  May,  1812,  he  finally  returned 
home,  and  after  pursuing  so  lar  as  his  strength  permitted  him, 
a  brief  course  of  professional  and  benevolent  exertions,  rested 
from  them  all  on  the  1st  February,  1815. 

Michael  Bruce,  wliom  we  are  happy  to  meet  with  in  this 
bright  quaternion,  afibrds  a  very  scanty  biography.  He  was  a 
youth  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  much  loved^  io  the  oir*» 
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k\e  of  his  acquaintance,  for  the  nnany  excellent  qualities  of  his 
beart,  and  justly  respected  and  admired  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments and  poetical  abilities,  lie  was  a  native  of  Kinrosssbire, 
and  ttiough  of  humble  parentage,  received  a  university  educa- 
tion. During  the  summer  vacations  of  the  college,  he  composed, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  the  beautiful  poems  which  he 
left  behind  him.  The  original  edition  of  these  Remains  was 
poblished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  with  a  well  written  preface, 
which  contains  all  that  is  generally  known  of  their  lamented 
Author,  and  the  greatest  part  of  which  Dr.  S.  has  transcribed. 
JLord  Craig  afterwards  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  of 
Bruce  better  known  to  the  literary  world,  by  an  elegant  paper 
recommendatory  of  his  poems,  which  he  inserted  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  number  of  the  Mirror,  in  1779. 

In  the  collection  before  us,  we  have  six  pieces  of  Mr.  BruceV 
compositions,  all  possessing  considerable  merit.  Of  the  *  Elegy 
'  to  Spring,'  in  particular,  Mr.  Logan  says,  that  the  Author 
If  rote  it  *  in  the  immediate  view  of  death.  The  latter  part  of  that 
'  Elegy  is  wrought  up  into  the  most  passionate  strains  of  the 

*  true  pathetic,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  any  poetry  in 

*  any  language.'  The  following  specimen  will  scarcely  justify 
Bfr.  L.'s  extravagant  eulogy. 

.    *  Now  Spring  returns :  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

'  Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields,  ye  cheerful  plain^ 
Enough  for  me  the  church-yard*8  lonely  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

*  There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
"When  death  ,shall  snut  these  weary  aching  eyes  ; 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise.' 

The  last  line,  being  an  Alexandrine,  should  be  read  as  we 
have  given  it.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of  Bruce's  Poems,  1807, 
drops  the  fifth  syllable  by  using  the  elision,  and  writing — nighV9 
gone,  which  Dr.  S.  has  unfortunately  preserved. 

It  would  have  given  us  pleasure  to  have  found  in  these  extracts 
the  Tery  elegant  and  masterly  piece  on  '  Lochleven.'  It  is  one 
of  Brucc's  longest  performances,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  deterred  the  Editor  from  inserting  it  here.  The 
following  lines  on  the  ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle,  have  often 
been  quoted  by  Tourists  who  have  visited  that  part  of  Scotland. 

*  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth.     No  more  the  glance 
Of  blazing  taper  thro'  its  windows  beams, 
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And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave; 

But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 

Lash'd  by  the  wintry  tempests,   cold  and  bleak. 

That  whistle  mournful  thro'  the  empty  halls. 

And  piece-meal  crumble  down  the  tow'rs  to  dust* 

Perliaps  in  some  lone,  dreary,  desert  tow'r. 

That  time  has  spar'd,  forth  from  the  window  lookSy 

Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  iox  ; 

While  from  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire  ! 

Screams  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 

*  Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 

A  row  of  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stand. 
Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  topSt 
A  shriveled  leaf  distinguishes  the  year.' 

The  poem  closes  with  these  touchinc^  lines. 

*  "  Thus  sang  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground ! 

Far  from  his  friends  he  stray 'd,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Prey'd  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot/' ' 

In  his  brief  outline  of  Mr.  D.  Parken's  life.  Dr.  S.  has  pre- 
sented  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  aocofliplished 
friend.  Mr.  P.  was  born  at  Dunstable,  in  Bedfercbbire,  of 
parents  in  a  respectable  commercial  situation.  Having  gifen 
early  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  be  was  designed  for  Che  baTf 
and  received  a  suitable  education.  When  he  bad  8eareel]r  *t~ 
taincd  his  eighteenth  year,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rer. 
S.  Qrcathcecl,  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  RtTiew. 
Such  was  the  high  opinion  which  this  gentleman  cnterCaiDed  of 
young  Parkcn*s  genius  and  literary  attainments,  that  be  claimed 
his  assistance  in  the  Review  even  at  this  early  period.  His 
first  efforts  in  this  way,  did  honour  to  the  discriminatioa  of 
Mr.  G.  The  articles  on  ]\Iarsh's  Juvenal,  and  Lord  Teign- 
moutirs  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  were,  about  this  time,  contrilmted 
by  him.  About  three  years  after,  when  ]\Ir.  O.  was  oompdledi 
by  impaired  health  and  infirmities,  to  resisrn  his- office  as  Editofi 
he  was  considered  by  the  conductors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  succeed  him. 
In  this  arduous  charge  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  those  who  had  entrusted  it  to  him.  In  tlie  year  18I1| 
he  entered  on  the  studies  and  duties  of  his  profession.  He  had 
twice  travelled  the  circuit  tiiroui^h  Buckinghamshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire; and  on  a  third  excursion  of  this  kind,  in  1812,  ho 
was  snatched  from  all  earthly  connexions  uud  pumiits.    Tho 
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nelancboly  event  took  place  when  be  vras  only  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

We  regret  that  so  little  is  generally  known  of  a  life  which 
we  are  sure  ^  would/  as  Mr.  Greatheed  remarks,  ^  if  delineated 
^  in  detail,  furnish  a  very  interesting  narrative.' 

In  the  work  before  us,  Dr.  S.  has  favoured  us  with  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  P.'s  abilities  in  the  department  of  reviewing,  and 
with  pretty  copious  extracts  from  his  correspondence  with  him- 
self. Tbe  articles  from  which  he  has  chosen  bis  specimens,  are, 
besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  tbose  Qf  Montgomery's 
"  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems,"  Thomas 
Moore's  "  Epistles,  Odes,  &c."  "  Hodgson's  Juvenal,"  and 
**  The  Senses,  an  Ode,  in  the  manner  of  CoHins's  Ode  on  tbe 
^  Passions."  All  these  specimens  evince  a  vigorous  mind, 
adorned  with  classical  elegance,  scientific  accuracy,  and  religious 
truth.  Of  bis  epistolary  writing  we  can  judge  only,  of  course, 
from  that  kind  of  it  which  he  addressed  to  the  present  Editor. 
They  are  written  in  what  we  should  call  a  li^®ly>  clever  style^ 
and  contain  indications  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  We  ob-^ 
serve,  that,  though  Dr.  S.  conceals  from  us  the  knowledge  of 
some  names,  occurring  in  his  correspondence,  by  means  ofbare 
initials,  be  writes  others  with  tbe  full  compliment  of  letters  ;  but 
as  he  has,  no  doubt,  ascertained  bis  right  so  to  do,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it. 

The  life  of  W.  J.  Roberts,  which  we  are  told  in  tbe  Preface, 
was  drawn  up  hy  a  yoiithful  friend  of  tbe  Editor's,  for  this  col- 
lection, with  specimens  of  poetical  effort  and  epistolary  conre- 
spondence,  is  tbe  last  in  the  series. 

W.  J.  Soberts  was  a  native  of  Bristol.  lie  distinguished 
himself  while  at  school,  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  an  eager 
thirst  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  first  books  which  he  read  with 
avidity,  was  JPope's  Homer,  and  it  was  this  which  awakened 
in  his  mind,  the  spark  of  poetic  feeling.  His  first  attempt  in 
ipoetry  was  made  when  only  about  eleven  years  of  age.     *  On 

*  leaving  school,  be  found  himself  called  on,  by  the  nature  and 
^circumstances  of  his  situation,  to  select  some  employment  in 

*  active  life;  and  as  the  learned  professions  were  found  to  be 
'  beyond  his  reach,  he  was  compelled,  as  the  most  suitable  occu- 

*  paiion  he  could  adopt,  to  accept  a  situation  in  a  banker's 

*  office.' 

While  punctually  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  employment, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  bis  own  intellectual  improve- 
ment. He  applied  closely  to  the  study  of  languages,  and  made 
some  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Persian,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  of  Bristol,  to  whose  acquaintance  and 
fiiendisbip  he  had  lieen  early  introduced,  by  his  acknowledged 
talents  and  poetical  abilitioo.    His  constitution,  however,  was 
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naturally  delicate,  and  he  very  early  betrayed  symptoms  of  weal' 
ness  and  indisposition.  He  died  of  consumption  in  1806| 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.     His  Biographer  says  of  him , 

*  It  is  by  the  excellence  of  his  dis)Hi8itiony  rather  than  by  bis 
^  intellectual  improvement,  however  promising,  that   Roberts  is 

*  particularly  entitled  to  our  admiration.'  He  pathetically  de- 
scribes the  closing*  of  his  life,  and  affixes  some  tributary  stanias 
by  his  own  pen. 

Extracts  from  Mr,  R.^s  noetry  and  letters  close  the  Tolume. 
Of  these  we  cannot  pronounce  our  opinion  better  than  in  the 
swords  of  his  Biographer.  '  The  poems  of  Roberts  will,  be  found 
^  to  be  rather  pie  i^^ing  than  powerful,  and  to  interest  chiefly 
'  from  the  strain  of  tender  se*nsibility  which  pervades  them ; 
'  while  his  letters  will  serve  to  evince  that  this  sensibility  was  as 
'  distinguished  a  feature  of  his  character,  as  it  was  of  his  oora- 
'  positions.'  We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  some 
disappointment  at  meeting  with  no  satisfactory  proob  of  his 
piety.  \Ve  are  told,  that  on  his  death-bed,  be  spoke  to  those 
around  him  of  the  ^  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  coDDesioDS, 
'  and  insisted  on  the  duty  of  resignation  to  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
^  dence.  He  entered  largely  into  the  subject  of  his  former 
^  views  and  wishes ;  adverted  to  his  present  happy  firame  of 
'  mind,  and  cautioned  all  against  the  indulgence  oif  anATmilin||C 
'  sorrow.'  We  ho])e  that  this  '  happy  frame  of  mind*  was  the 
residt  of  an  enlightened  and  devout  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  but 
bad  this  appeared  on  the  record,  it  should  have  been  madi  mora 
satisfactory.  He  appears  to  have  made  literary  fame  too  mudi 
his  idol.  ^  When  1  peruse,'  says  he,  *  a  work  that  eirea  to  mj 
^  mind  scenes  which  the  earth  '^  owns  not," — when  I  weep  with 
'  Otway  and  CoIUm^  or  glow  to  the  hallowed  straios  of  ilfoii- 
^  »ic/e,  I  feel  my  spirit  rise  within  me,  and  eiclaimj  tAiie  wmM 

*  I  fcrife  !  The  pursuit  of  virtue  shall  strengthen  our  friendslup; 

*  we  n^U  kneel  together  at  the  altar  of  Fame,  and  perhaps 
'  she  will  not  disclaim  us.'  Thcae  last  remarks  we  tbiDK  it  oar 
duty  to  make,  the  more  especially  as  Dr.  S.  tells  his  youthfol 
readers  in  his  Introduction,  that  *  the  names  which  this  Ettk 
^  volume  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  are  exhibited  as  the  gmdmg 
^  stars,  which  they  may  safely  JoUow ;  and  though  the j  maf 
^  never  rise  to  the  intellectual  emmence  of  the  most  distinguishei 

*  among  them,  they  may  be  humble  imUators  of  their  piety  aad 
'  goodness.' 

We  have  observed  some  few  verbal  inaccuracies  in  this  worky 
which  have  ariseni  we  suppose,  from  mere  inattention ;  and 
we  may  also  remark,  that  the  punctuation  is  in  many  places 
very  faulty.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  book  to 
general  perusal. 
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Art.  VI.  //tf/^  itz  AgricuUurey  Sfc.  From  the  French  of  Moni. 
(de)  Chateauvieux,  being  Letters  written  by  him  in  Italy,  in  the 
Years  1812  and  181S.  Translated  by  Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  M.D. 
8vo.    London,  1819. 

¥T  is  no  easy  matter  to  render  ajs^ricultural  concerns  generally 
-*-  interesting.  Many  of  the  essentials  and  collaterals  of  a  farm, 
present  ideas  greatly  at  variance  with  poetry  and  the  picturesque. 
Talent,  however,  has  either  overcome  or  evaded  those  difficult 
ties.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  the  works  of 
Arthur  Young,  Sisniondi,  and  de  Chatcauvieuxy  present  the  rare 
Gombination  of  dry  detail  and  attractive  narration.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  is  effected  only  by  tlie  partial  sacrifice  of 
unity  of  siitiject,  and  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  discussions 
and  descriptions  which,  thouii;h  they  may  be  in  some  way  or 
other  ceimected  wiih  the  primary  object,  do  not  essentially  belong 
to  it,  nor  greatly  faeililate  the  reader's  comprehension  of  it. 
Arthur  Young,  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  observant  eye,  has 
mingled  in  his  admirable  work  on  continental  agriculture,  an  in- 
finite variety  of  observations  and  comments,  relating  to  different 
matters,  fraught  with  amusement  and  instruction.  Sismondi's 
single  volume  on  Tuscan  husbandry,  is  the  work  of  a  more  accom- 
plished, though  not  abler  writer,  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  advan-  ^ 
tage  of  local  residence  ;  and  the  subject  comprises  within  a  limited 
range,  almost  all  that  can  be  rendered  delightful  and  picturesque 
in  georncal  description.  Of  these  favourable  circumstances  he 
has  skilfully  availed  himself,  and  by  means  of  the  additional 
interest  arismg  from  historical  and  argumentative  illustration,  and 
a  manner  equally  clear  and  spirited,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  work  altogether  so  attractive  as  to  communicate  that  rarest 
of  literary  sensations,  regret  for  its  brevity.  M.  de  Chateau- 
yieujt,  though  a  writer  inferior  to  Y'oung  and  to  Sismondi^ 
foUow^  honourably  in  their  path.  He  writes  with  great  viva- 
city, desqribes  with  clearness,  and  with  a  distinct  perceptiofi  and 
vivid  feeling  of  picturesque  beauty.  If  not  very  profound,  he  is 
neitlier  ignorant  nor  insipid.  Agriculture  will,  probably,  not 
derive  much  advantage  from  his  speculations,  but  bis  two  lively 
and  clever  duodecimos  will  be  often  read,  and  always  with  high 
gratification. 

It  was  in  May,  1812,  while  the  French  were  ipasters  of  Italy^ 
that  M.  de  Chateauvieux  passed  the  Alps  by  the  rouiet  majesiu* 
euset  traced  among  precipices  by  the  engineers  of  Napoleon.  His 
preliminary  reflections  trace  the  mutations  of  intellectual  character 
and  of  political  condition^  resulting  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Italians  were  then  placed.  No  man  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  paralysing  effects  of  subsequent  changes,  will  read 
;tbis  portion  of  the  book  without  painful  fillings.    Some  tbing9 
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}n  the  system  introduced  by  the  French^  were  certainly  arbitrary 
and  injurious,  hut  their  measures  were  in  general  eolis^tened 
and  salutary,  and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  impart  activity  and 
Vigour  to  the  social  frame ;  which  seems,  in  Italy,  to  be  in  a 
peculiiirly  inert  and  exhausted  state.  The  arts,  and  those  lite- 
rary pursuits  which  are  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  ima- 
gination, are  on  the  decline,  and  political  and  scientific  re- 
searches occupy  the  general  mind. 

'  Monti  has  gathered  the  last  palm  of  poetry ;  and  the  melodioui 
strains  of  Veluti  are,  for  the  last  time,  delignting  the  shores  of  Naples. 
Like  an  exhausted  soil  which  no  longer  produces  fruit  and  flowera, 
the  old  territory  Of  Italy  seenra  tired  of  oringing  forth  poems  and 
monuments  of  art.  One  great,  man  monopolizes  the  reputation  of  iliii 
ancient  glory ;  but  he  is  labourinir  at  the  tomb  in  which  his  own  ashes 
^111  repose,  and  the  genius  of  the  arts,  which  for  twenty  ages,  ren? 
dered  Italy  illustrious,  will  descend  with  Canova  into  the  sepulchre 
which  he  has  been  building  for  himself.'    p.  7« 

AI.  de  Chateauvieux  disavows  any  intention  of  minutely  de- 
scribing those  portions  of  Italy  which  have  been  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  former  travellers.  The  various  mooa- 
fnents  of  art,  the  relics  of  antique  grandeur  and  power,  the 
general  forms,  habits,  and  gradations  of  society,  are  passed  over 
with  slight  ol^ervation  ;  but  the  ^  rural  l)istory'  of  Italy,  its  cul- 
tivation, its  harvests,  with  its  scenery,  moral  and  material,  are 
painted  with  uncommon  skill  and  richness.  He  divides  Italy 
into  three  great  regions,  distinguished  by  three  decidedly  and 
necessarily  varied  systeuis  of  cultivation.  The  difference,  he 
^ays,  of  their  climates,  of  their  productions,  and  of  their  rural 
habits,  clearly  mark  out  these  three  system's  to  the  eye  and  ob- 
servation of  the  traveller. 

.  *  The  first  of  these  regions  begins  near  the  Alps  of  Suza  and  Mont 
Cenis,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  comprehends 
the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  divided,  by  the  Po,  into  two  almost 
(Bquil  parts.  The  fertility  of  the  earth,  in  this  rich  plain,  admits  the 
growth  of  an  abundant  variety  of  productions,  which  succeed  one 
another  without  interruption ;  and  this  admirable  succession  of  crops 
has  occasioned  this  region  to  be  called  the  Country  of  CuUivation  o^ 
Jssofementy  or  the  regular  rotation  of  crops. 

*  The  secohd  region  extends  over  all  tne  southern  declivities  6f  the 
Appennines,  from  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Calabria,  I  will  call  it  the  region  of  Olive  Trees,  or  of  the  Ca- 
Tiaancan  cultivation.  It  occupies  only  the  hills  and  the  declivities. 
This  eastern  culture  displays  itself  on  the  sides  of  mountains  in  a 
succession  of  terrac^,  supported  by  well  formed  walls  of  green  turf; 

these  wild  spots  being  covered  whh  many  species  of  fruit  trees 

I  wish  I  could  with  equal  success  describe  the  rural  economy  of  the 
third  division,  which  I  will  call  the  Region  of  insalubrious  Air,  or  of  tba 
^Patriarchal  cultivation..  It  extends  along  the  Mediterranean  firqn; 
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Pisa  to  Terracino,  and  includes  all  the  plains  which  spread  theraselved 
between  the  sea  and  the  first  chain  of  the  Appennines. 

^  This  region,  fortunately  the  smallest  in  extent^  and  depopulated 
by  the  scourge  o^  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  has  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  its  former  prosperIt3»>  with  that  of  its  villages*  its  hamlets^ 
and  its  agriculture.  Covered  with  immense  pastures,  these  lands 
serve  only  to  support  cattle,  which,  like  those  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  form  the  only  wealth  of  the  shepherds  to  whom  they 
belong. 

'  Besides  these  three  principal  divisions,  Italy  includes,  in  its  high 
mountains,  rude  tracts,  wiicre  man  exists  only  on  the  produce  of  the 
woods ;  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  countless  streaitis 
water, evergreen  meadows,  which  support  numerous  herds,  rendering 
the  agriculture  of  this  beautiful  climate  similar  to  that  of  Ireland  and 
{he  northern  countries.'    pp.  11,  12. 

Lombardy,  in  which  lies  the  first  of  these  regions,  enjoys  a  soil 
of  peculiar  richness,  consisting  of  a  black  mould,  the  deposite  of 
receded  waters ;  and  to  this  primary  advanta<;e  is  added  that  of 
a  most  extensive  systenti  of  irri«;ation,  both  natural  and  artificial. 
The  land  is  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  small  farms, 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  the  homesteads  stand  each  in  the 
centre  of  its  little  domain.  Hence  there  are  no  villages;  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  residing  in  the  midst  of  his  fields,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  preferring  the  accommodations  of  cities, 
to  the  hazards  and  toils  attendant  on  fanuing  his  own  estate. 
The  farmers  arc  Mmetayers,  not  paying,  as  in  England,  a  fixed 
money  rent,  but  a  stipulated  portion  of  t|je  produce,  whidi  is 
received,  in  kind,  by  the  landlord,  and  consigned  by  him  to  the 
'merchant  or  factor,  for  sale.  This  system  is  eminently  injurious 
to  the  peasant;  its  consequences  are  felt  in  a  prolonged  and 
imperfect  execution  of  all  the  various  operations  of  the  farm. 
Since  there  is  no  division  of  labour,  and  all  the  work  mui^t  be 
done  by  one  family,  every  thing  is  out  of  time.  M.  Siamondi 
atates  that 

*    *  The  seed-time  is  not  completed  in  loss  than  six  months ;  the 

harvest  lasts  three  weeks ;  the  vine-pruning  two  months,  and 

'  its  tillage  full  as  much.     The  olive-gathering  is  never  com- 

Eleted,  and  the  pruninij:  of  the  olive-tree  is  never  undertaken, 
ecausc  the  same  individual  being  obliu;ed  to  turn  his  hand  to 
every  thing,  is  unable  to  finish  each  task  in  due  time,  and  con- 
sequently begins  almost  all  his  operations  too  late.  From  this 
necessity  for  the  protraction  of  his  various  labours,  for  their 
unseasonable  performance,  for  undertaking  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent things  at  the  same  time,  because  they  are  equally  urgent, 
and  for  passing  from  one  to  another  without  completing  any, 
there  residls  to  the  peasantry  a  habit  of  carelessness  and  in- 
dolence, which  is  much  increased  by  (he  absence  of  all  emu- 
lation. However  imperfectly  their  labour  may  be  executed,  they 
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*  are  sure  of  a  livelihood :  howeyer  indefatigable  their  iaim/iij, 
'  they  can  ne^per  accumulate.     Though  the  ctilciv&tors  rise  es- 

*  tremely  early,  take  no  sleep  in  the  day,  mod  only  deaist  from 
^  labour  at  nightfall,  yet  they  go  about  their  work  with  so  nodi 

*  Hstlessness,  lose  so  much  time  in  hesitation,  in  shifting  fna 

*  one  task  to  another,  or  in  gossipping  with  each  other,  Aer 

*  suspend  their  exertions  so  often  for  mere  nothings,  or  far  lis 

<  purpose  of  visiting  the  city  to  purchase  their  daily  promioa, 
^  that  a  day-labourer,  though  himself  an  Italian,  eren  if  oseif 

<  their  own  cast,  \«'ill  get  through  in  the  day  three  times  iDOie 
'  work  than  the  peasant  who  laboui-s  for  himself.** 

Lombardy  is  distinguished  by  its  luxuriant  plantations,  which, 
M.  de  Chateauvieux  tells  us,  conceal  the  horison^  aod  prodsee  i 
succession  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery.  In  all  the  hedge 
are  fruit  trees,  mingled  with  ornamental  and  useful  timbcTi  aad 
interlaced,  or  overhung  with  the  rich  festoonery  of  the  vIk 
The  farmers  of  Piedmont,  though  they  rear  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle,  have  not  learned  from  their  neighboors  is  the 
Milanese,  the  art  of  turning  to  account  the  irarious  prenaratistf 
of  milk.  They  use  them  in  the  different  labours  of  the  Sum, 
and  at  five  years  old  fatten  them  for  sale.  The  term  naed  hj 
M.  de  Chateauvieux,  to  describe  the  species  of  food  used  fa 
that  purpose,  puzzles  Dr.  Kigby  sadly.    '  They  are  fiatled  with 

*  pouture^^  says  the  text,  and  the  Dr.  adds  in  a  note, 

*  I  haVe  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  word:  hk 
not  to  be  found  in  any  French  dictionary  I  have  had  acoev  to;  then 
is  no  word  resemblins  it  in  Baretti's  Italian  dictionary,  nor  cooUa 
intelligent  native  of  France,  and  who  is  a  perfect  Tartar  of  the  hi- 
guage,  discover  its  signification.'    p.  27. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Arthur  Voong's  sacod 
volume  (p.  135),  may  throw  some  light  on  this  poiot.  The 
name,  it  is  true,  is  diJierenf,  but  the  word,  ss  KiTen  by  hia^  ii 
the  Italian  term,  of  which  pouture  is  ])robably  the  Fieach  0|B*  I 
valent  Describing  the  mode  of  fattening  cattle  in  PiedHSOlk  hi 
states  that 

*  They  hes^in  by  putting  them  in  airy  stables,  healthy  aai 
well  lighted ;  bleed  once  or  tAvice,  anoint  the  bodies  of  Ai 
cattle;  dress  them  well  at  least  twice  a   day;   give 
mixed   with  rye-flour;    in  the  evening,  feed    with  a 
mixture  called  condut^  composed  of  elm-leaTes,  with 
hay  of  the  second  or  third  out,  or  clover-hay  ;  to  whieh 
a  mess  of  well  pulverized  walnut-oil-cuke ;  on  this  iMai 
they  pour  some  bulling  water,  well  salted,  and  stir  as  Ite 
whole  together;  and  mixing,  at  the  same  time,  aa  eymeaaef 
bran, the  pap,  thus  prepared,  is  turned  into  a  tohi  mk 

*  Sismondi.     Tableau  de  P Agriculture  Toscane*    p.  91fi. 
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^some  hours  after,  it  is  given  to  tlie  cattle,  who  eat  it  with  an 

*  avidity  that  marks  a  delicious  food.    Coutinuiog  this  method 

*  some  time,  they  cast  their  hair,  grow  smooth,  round,  fat,  and 

*  so  ]m()roved  as  to  sell  frequently  at  double  the  price.' 

An  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  processes  carried 
on  io  the  fanning  establishments  of  Santenas  and  la  Mandria '; 
but  it  would  be  injustice  to  M.  de  C.  and  little  availing  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  original,  were  we  to  extract  barely  suck 
particulars  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  select.  The  Writer 
has  so  blended  his  merest  details  with  rich  and  vivid  description, 
that,  considering  the  varied  matter  which  still  lies  before  us,  we 
shall  better  consult  the  gratitication  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  take  an  interest  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  a  general  re- 
ference to  the  work  itself. 

A  well  described  journey  over  the  Appennines  to  Genoa,  intro- 
duces the  account  of  Tuscany,  which  is  brief,  but  spirited 
iiod  graphic.  For  its  bre^vity,  M.  de  C.  assigns  a  sufficient 
reason,  the  able  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  M.  Sismondi, 
in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Tuscany^ 
with  respect  to  its  agricultural  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions ;  the  Valdarno,  the  mountain  tract,  and  the 
Maremma,  or  low  country,  bordering  on  the  sea.  Its  general 
character  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage. 

<  I  have  thus  far,  indeedexhibited  adelightful  country,  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shewn  it  divided 
into  countless  inclosures,  which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varying  productions:  I  have  shewn,  that  to  all 
these  inclosures  are  attached  well-built  houses,  cloathed  with  vines, 
and  decorated  with  flowers ;  but,  on  entering  thera,  we  find  a  total 
want  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  privation.  The  occupiers  are  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  them,  they  only  farm  them,  paying,  in  kind,  half  of  the 
produce  to  the  landlords. 

'  These  proprietors  reside  in  the  numerous  cities  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Tuscany  ;  many  are  owners  of  a  hundred  of  these  farms, 
and  some  have  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty.  The  population  is  thus  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  never  associate,  the  city  proprietors,  and  the 
country  non-proprietors.  To  these  must  be  added  the  merchants 
and  artisans,  who  also  reside  in  the  cities,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  number  of  the  cities  and  their  population.'  p.  79. 

Struck  with  this  external  aj)pearance  of  prosperity,  with 
the  substantial  construction  of  the  farm  houses,  and  the  exten- 
sive and  costly  system  of  irrigation,  with  all  its  apparatus  of 
Canals,  dykes,  and  bridges,  but  especially  impressed  by  the 
magnificence    of    the    cities,    with    their    ^  gorgeous   palaces, 

*  solemn  temples,'  and  '  long-drawn  colonnades,'  Arthur  Voung, 
enabled,  by  the  unavoidable  rapidity  of  his  movements^  only  te 
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glance  over  (he  surface  of  thini^,  was  led  too  hastily  to  ascribe 
all  this  im|X)sing  exterior,  to  the  wealth  created  by  agriculture  ^ 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  on  it  a  series  of  facts  and 
corollaries  which  Sisiiiondi  has  clearly  shown  to  be  diametri- 
cally at  variance  with  the  reality/  We  regret  that  the  length  of 
the  fine  passage  in  which  he  has  effected  this,  is  somewhat  too 
long  for  our  usual  limits ;  but  its  able  Writer  has  proved,  by  a 
luminous  und  distinct  sketch  of  the  history  of  Italy,  that  coin- 
hierce  was  the  talisman  by  which  its  present  expehsive  and  mul- 
tiplied structures  and  establishments  were  originally  called  forth; 
that  while  Italy  was  free,  her  trade  was  flourishing,  and  her  hat* 
bandry  raised  by  its  resources  ;  and  that  when  her  liberties  were 
trashed,  her  commerce  languished,  and  her  agriculture  gra* 
dually  fell  to  its  present  point  of  real  depression,  though  the 
poverty  of  her  peasantry  lies  concealed  from  superficial  observa- 
tion, by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  her  climate  and  her  soil. 
Referring  to  this  point,  M.  de  Chateauvieux  affirms,  that  *  the 
<  whole  capital  (if  all  Tuscany  would  not,  at  the  present  period,  < 
'  *build  the  churches  which  stand  upon  its  soil,  with  their  deopra- 
^  tions,  their  marbles,  and  their  porphyries.' 

Near  Pisa,  M.  de  C.  visited  a  large  domain  called  San  Roe- 
aore.  Dr.  Rigby,  who  makes  sad  work  with  all  Kis  names, 
chooses,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  to  call  it  only  Rossore, 
though  the  San  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  epithet  as  the  other 
word.    On  this* estate  he  witnessed  the  following  singular  scene.  \ 

*  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  we  passed  the  forest  when  we  found  oar- ' 
selves  in  an  extensive  regions  whose  horizon  was  only  limited  by  a 
forest,  by  the  boundless  sea,  and  by  plainis  without  end:  it  was  a 
desert,  it  was  Arabia,  for  at  our  approach  some  camels,  which  were 
lying  on  the  sand,  rose  up ;  ai^d  some  others,  which  were  quietly 
foedmg  on  the  shore,  turned  towards  us  their  shaking  heads,  and 
stupid  looks.  More  than  two  hundred  camels  were  scattered  over  this 
plam.  They  wandered  silently  abouty  waiting  to  return  into  the 
forest  as  the  day  became  ho^er.  At  a  further  distance  we  saw  a 
group  of  females,  followed  by  their  young;  but  they  fled  at  our 
approach,  and  trotted  so  quickfy,  that  the  swifite&t  gallop  of  our  horses 
could  scarcely  have  overtaken  them.  In  this  rapid  run,  the  camels, 
by  their  leaping  and  bounding,  displayed  a  vivacity  which  I  should 
not  have  expected  in  them,  and  which  their  awkward  figures  rendered 
somewhat  laughable. 

*  The  singularity  of  this  coup  d'ceil,  the  appearance  of  this  soli- 
iudcy  the  sight  of  some  English  ships  on  the  Leghorn  station,  whicb, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fineness  of  the  day,  made  some  tacks  along 
the  shore,  had,  altogether,  something  so  singular  and  oriental,  that 
I  should  suppt).se  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

*  This  Asiatic  race  of  camels  has  existed  in  this  region  from  the 
time  of  the  crusades;  they  were  brought  hither  by  a  grand  prior  of 
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PisSt  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  They  are  more  singular  than  ^sefuU 
though  they  do  all  the  hibour  in  the  culture  of  the  farm ;  but  it  has 
not  been  attempted  to  employ  them  elsewhere.  They  supply  the 
mountebanks  of  f^lurope  with  them,  who  come  hither  to  buy  them 
fit  the  low  price  of  six  or  seven  louis,  and  go  with  them  from  city  to 
city.'  pp.  90—92. 

The  Maremma,   alon^  which  reigns  the  depopulating  Jfal- 
arioy  includes  a  tract  of  various  breadth,  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  extending  from  Le&^horn  to  Terracina.     After 
quitting  the   vale  of  Arno,  the  declension  of  fertility  becaoie 
^adually  more  strongly   marked,    until   the  traces  of   human 
existence  were  indicated  only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of 
solitary  mansions   and  of  scattered  flocks.     During   a  certain 
portion  of  the  year,  the  pestilential  air  coramuuicates  disease, 
most  commonly  fatal  to  nearly  all  who  breathe  it.     M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux,  in  travelling  through  this  region,  witnessed  its  disas- 
trous effects  in   the  cadaverous  countenances    and  attenuated 
frames  of  ail  whose  necessities  compelled  their  residence  on  this 
destructive  soil. 

The  land  is  sterile  and  apparently  unfit  for  cultivation :  it 
consists  of  clay  tinged  by  sulpliur,  whose  fumes  and  exhalations 
swelter  from  the  earth,  and  give  to  this  appalling  region  the 
aspect  of  an  immense  solfatara.  Under  these  circumstances, 
jio  alternative  has  been  found,  but  that  of  leaving  the  soil  to 
its  spontaneous  productions,  and  of  establishing  a  system  of  in- 
Aerchangp^  by  which  innumerable  flocks,  that  in  the  summer 
feed  on  tlie  herbage  of  the  mountains,  are  driven  in  the  winter, 
or  healtl^y  season  of  the  maremma,  to  pasture  on  these  depopu- 
lated plains.  The  climate  is  so  favourable  as  to  render  the 
vegetation  luxuriant  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
turf  of  the  Appeonines  is  covered  with  snow.  The  tremen- 
dous scourge  which  has  driven  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract  to 
uninfected  regions,  has  even  invaded  Rome,  and** rendered  i^ 
large  and  annually  enlarging  portion  of  that  great  city  uninha- 
bitable. The  residents  in  the  Maremma  attribute  its  present 
condition  to  the  eflects  of  the  plague,  which  is  stated  to  have 
inade,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  fenrful  ravages  along  this  fated 
coast.  Tlie  history  of  this  devastution  has,  however,  been  traced 
by  a  master-hand  ;  and  we  shall  again  burrow  from  M.  Sismondi| 
aince  we  nowhere  else  can  find  materials  so  fitted  to  our  pur- 
pose. 

'  As  long  as  the  republics  of  Italy  preserved  their  libe^y, 
^  commerce  and  'agriculture  advanced  with  equal  step  in  the  tracR 
'  of  a  prosperity  constantly  increasing  in  spite  of  their  wars  and 
^  their  revolutions  ;  but  when  riches  had  completed  the  corrup- 
^  tion  of  manners,  and  established  tyranny,  a  pestilential  influ- 
f  ence  seemed  to  wither,  as  with  the  stroke  of  deatb«  all  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  state.  Manufactures  ceased  wi  ;he  extinctioa 
of  competition  ;  coinroerce  was  dried  up  at  its  lountwn ;  eosti- 
gion  traversing  the  Provinces,  laid  the  peasantry  in  the  tooib. 
It  destroyed  the  rising  generation  by  inspiring  parents  with  ibe 
dread  of  trainin^^  up  children  for  subjection  aaci  suflEertog.  AS 
Italy  was  perishing ;  but  those  of  C:ie  Provluces  whose  precariow 
existence  was  sustained  only  by  the  freedom  and  the  oonrageM 
industry  of  the  intiabitants,  received  the  first  stroke.  A  mt 
portion  of  Tuscany,  which  extendsalong  the  sea,  from  the  froi* 
tiers  of  Genoa  to  those  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  indada 
part  of  the  Lunigiana,  and  of  the  territory  of  JLucca,  the  whok 
of  Pisa,  and  th*'  greater  -  part  of  the  Siennese,  has  reociTed 
from  nature  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  a  most  iosahiliri* 
ous  atmosphere.  Yet  liberty  has  twice  triuro|>hed  oTer  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  the  climate.  In  the  time  of  the  Elrsriu 
league,  the  greater  part  of  thejr  twelve  cities  were  situated  ii 
thi8  canton.  Populonia  and  Vetulouia,  of  which  the  niini  IR 
still  visible,  were  built  in  the  most  pestilential  site  of  the  Sb- 
rcmma.  Luaa,  in  the  Lunigiana,  was  in  an  equally  unfavosraUe 
situation.  Volterra  and  Pisa,  though  enjoying  a  somewhit 
more  wholesome  air,  were  in  the  midst  of  a  country  sot  kii 
pernicious  ,  yet  they  were  then  populous,  rich,  and  flcKiridiii; 
cities  :  under  the  Emperors  they  disap]»eared.  In  the  IM 
and  12th  centuries,  Pisa  and  Volterra  rose  from  their  ruim :  (be 
first  possessed  150,000  citizens  ;  the  second  50,000.  Mwam 
and  Grosseto,  while  they  were  rc|iuhUcs,  contained  from  95  ft 
30,000  inhabitants  ,  but  at  the  present  time,  tlie  first  of  tbne 
cities  gives  shelter,  in  summer,  to  no  more  than  3  or  MO,  ul 
in  winter  to  about  2000.  The  depopulation  has  beea  b 
peater  in  the  open  country,  sinoe  the  fall  of  these  repahioa 
In  (*ach  village  or  district,  the  possessions  of  those  who  Sd 
without  heirs,  fill  to  the  community  ;  in  a  abort  space  of  tiVi 
two  or  three  t'umilies  escaped  from  the  deTSStation,  iahcrilti 
the  pro|)erty  of  all  the  others,  these  familial  themselTCS 
extinct,  and  the  whole  district,  under  the  name  of  ~ 
devolved  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  communities. 
villages  in  the  Muremma  which  possess  seven  or  eight 
and  have  not  inhaliitants  enough  to  cultivate  a  fourth  of 
own  tiTritory.  In  the  midst  of  these  deserted  plains,  theft  nt 
not  only  vill-jges,  but  cities,  formerly  containing  7  or  8000  it- 
habitants,  which  arc  now  nothing  more  than  dens  and  shsMni 
to  wolves  and  wild  boars.'  * 
Not  professing  to  understand  the  practice  of  hnsbandrfi  vi 
are  probably  only  betraying  our  ignorance  by  suggesting  Ai 

♦  /fgrioulture  Toscane.  p.  289. 
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^Utrjy  whether  underdraining  and  h'me-dressing  might  not  ad« 
minister  some  corrective  to  this  wide^wastin^  scourge. 

The  depopulation  of  Rome  by  tliis  annual  pestilence,  has  been 
excessive,  and  its  efTects  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
risible.  It  has,  however,  assisted  the  Government  in  clearing  the 
^tensive  area  between  the  Capitol,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  Tiber.  The  rubbish  and  the  buildings  of 
rarious  kinds  which  had  accumulated  round  the  Campo  Vaccino 
lod  the  Palatine  hill,  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  intended  to 
tecorate  the  ground  with  trees  and  plantations  properly  distributed. 
(¥hen  completed,  this  will  be  the  most  striking  and  enchanting 
loene  in  Europe.  The  various  relics  of  glorious  antiquity,  tem- 
ples and  triumphal  arches,  mingled  with  rich  verdure,  will  form 
i  magnificent  ^  English  garden,'  varied  in  its  surface  by  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  mounts,  and  including  amonciT  its  orna- 
mental structures,  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum.  The  Traveller's 
Utention,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  was  arrested  by  the  romantic  val- 
ley of  Albano,  and  the  rich  gardens  of  Aricia,  by  the  visible  ra- 
f  ages  of  disease  among  the  labourers  of  the  Campo  Morto,  by 
the  extensive  system  of  open  drainage  then  carrying  on  in  the 
Pontine  marshes,  and  by  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Velletri,  The 
road  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  rendered  dangerous  by  the  depre- 
lations  of  banditti,  composed  of  villagers  from  the  bordering 
nountains,  who  have  adopted  a  regular  system  of  subordination 
and  co«>operation.  Their  chiefs  arrange  the  plans  of  action,  and 
[tetemiine  the  number  of  men  necessary  ;  and  when  their  object 
is  accomplished,  the  robbers  return  to  their  dwellings,  and,  to 
appearance  at  least,  resume  the  peaceful  oceupations  of  the 
Seld.  This  system  renders  their  detection  and  seizure  extremely 
diflScult ;  for  unless  they  are  taken  injiagrofite  delioio^  it  be- 
comes nearly  impossible  to  identify  their  persons.  No  one  whp 
mows  them  personally,  will  accuse  them ;  and  when  Che  genM 
Varmes  visit  their  villages  for  the  purpose  of  securiog  them, 
their  priest  and  their  mayor  are  always  ready  to  give  testimony 
)f  their  good  and  quiet  behaviour  and  character. 

One  of  these  robber  captains,  under  the  patrial  naioe  of  1^ 
Calabreze,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  people  of 
that  neighbourhood  by  his  daring  and  dexterous  exploits.     This 

rustic  mountaineer*  seems  indeed  to  have  been  an  eitraoT" 
ilinary  person.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never  shed  blood  ex- 
cept in  battle.  He  punished  with  severity  any  saogumafy  eji' 
;esses  on  the  part  of  his  followers.  And  when,  after  an  actiy# 
lursuit  of  five  years,  he  was  secured  by  the  police,  the  inbabitantt 
>f  that  part  of  the  country  felt  the  utmost  regret  at  hb  apprebensAigin, 
Having  been  accustomed  to  look  to  this  romantic  brigand^  as  • 
Lind  of  protector  against  the  fierceness  and  excesses  9I  the  itferiof 
banditti.    The  band  of  the  Calabrese  wero  deeply  affeotad  by  \m 
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loss,  and  his  successor,  Gaetano,  opened  a  Degotiation,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  sentence  of  death  shouUI  be  commuted 
for  banishment,  and  that  in  further  consideration  of  a  small  daily 
stipend,  the  band  should  not  only  abstain  from  further  depreda- 
tion, but  should  undertake  to  protect  the  road  against  other  rob- 
bers. Connected  with  this  transaction  the  following  singular 
narrative  occurs. 

'  The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  a  few  days  after  Gaetano  informed 
the  officers  of  the  sens  d'arnierie  of  Scrroonetto,  that  he  had  to  give 
them  a  pledge  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  To  receive  it,  an  officer 
went  to  a  place  agreed  upon,  in  the  mountain.  There  Gaetano  pre- 
sented him  with  four  heads,  which  he  affirmed  were  the  heads  of  four 
brigands  who  had  been  killed  by  his  troop  ;  but  scarcely  had  be  re- 
turned to  Sermonetto,  when  he  found  the  bodies  of  four  labourers  of 
the  place,  whose  heads  they  had  cutoff  in  the  olive  wood. 

*  He  demanded  another  interview  with  Gaetano,  and  reproached 
bim  severely  for  his  want  of  good  faith.  He  acknowledged  that  he  bad 
not  boon  very  nice,  but  that  considering  one  head  as  good  as  another, 
he  had  thought  it  better  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  four  unknown  persons, 
than  to  assassinate  the  banditti,  who,  in  reality,  were  his  good  friends. 
Specious  as  this  reasoning  might  be,  the  officer  replied,  that  if  this 
were  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  treaty,  the  Calabreze  should 
undergo  his  sentence.    This  threat  had  such  an  effect,  that  th^ 

Eroraised  fully  to  execute  the  conditions  o^  the  treaty,  and  I 
ave  already  seen  some  of  them,  who  came  to  Terracino  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  road;  and  when  I  saw  them  I  easily  conceived  the 
alarm  they  must  excite  in  the  travellers  whose  security  is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  them.* 

On  entering  the  Neapolitan  territory,  M.  de  Chateauyieux  was 
impressed  by  the  general  appearance  of  indolence  and  poverty. 
A  mild  climate  and  a  languid  government,  deprive  the.  inhabitant 
of  these  regions  of  all  disposition  to  labour  or  exertion  of  any 
kind,  so  that  little  more  is  ever  executed,  than  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  simplest  wants  of  nature.  A  glowing  description  of 
the  scenery  of  Naples  and  its  delightful  bay,  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  Pompeii,  and  a  very  animated  representa- 
tion of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  J  701,  will  be  found  in  this 
portion  of  the  work.  Though  we  have  already  extended  our 
remarks  to  a  competent  length,  we  must  make  room  for  the 
following  sketch  of  the  Villa  Adriana,  visited  by  M.  de  C  on  bis 
return  to  Rome. 

<  The  sun's  disk  was  sinking  into  the  sea ;  its  last  rays  illuminated 
the  scene,  and  tinged  these  solitary  ruins  with  purple. 

*  The  ruins  of  this  garden  have  taught  us  how  to  embellish  them. 
The  villa  Adriana  is,  at  this  time,  but  the  perfect  model  of  one  of  those 
which  imitation  carried  to  England,  and  where  it  has  assumed  its  appro- 

Sriate  name,  (Landscape  Gardenin^J  Ruins  are  scattered  about  in  this 
eserted  spot.  They  are  the  remains  of  palaces,  of  temples,  andnauma- 
chiesy  which  Adrian  had  constructed.    Art  has  neglected  the  surround- 
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ng  groundi  it  is  left  to  itself,  and  is  over-grown  with  grass  and  shrubs, 
groups  of  trees  have  bad  time  to  grow  large  and  form  groves  in  this 
rild  spot.  Ivy  and  moss  clothe  the  sides  of  the  ancient  walls^  and 
tome  small  trees  crown  their  tops.  Nothing  here  bespeaks  tlie  presence 
»f  man,  and  3'et  every  thing,  in  this  solitude,  attracts  and  charms 
lim :  the  venerable  age  and  wild  neglect  of  which  he  has  attempted 
o  imitate. 

*  I  enquired  for  the  gardener  who  has  the  care  of  the  villa,  and 
rent  to  the  house  where  he  lives.  Two  children,  pale  as  death, 
vere  sitting  before  the  great  entrance  gate ;  they  had  not  even 
itrength  enough  to  play  with  each  other.  I  asked  for  their  father, 
md  the  children  told  me  I  should  find  him  in  the  house :  this  unhap- 
>y  man  was,  indeed,  there,  sitting  before  a  fire :  he  was  just  attacked 
>y  the  fever,  and  shivering  in  all  his  limbs.  His  wife  lay  in  bed» 
nore  feeble  still  than  himself;  and  I  could  not  go  out  of  the  great 
^te,  because  neither  of  them  had  strength  sufficient  to  open  or  shut 
t."  pp.  240—241. 

M.  de  Chateau vieiix  returned  to  Switzerland  through  Perugia^ 
Ferrara,  Florence,  and  Bellinzona,  observing  and  describing 
nrith  his  usual  spirit.  At  Geneva,  he  sits  quietly  down  to  sum 
ip  his  observations,  and  to  engage  in  discussions  into  which, 
18  we  should  find  occasion  to  coutrov.ert  some  of  bis  opinions, 
ive  shall  decline  following  him.  He  defends  the  corn  laws  of 
England,  and  among  other  arguments  in  favour  of  our  poor- 
'ates,  contends  that  they  are  necessary  in  a  country  *  where  the 

rich  have  dispossessed  the  poor.^  But  this  is  *  high  matter/ 
lod  not  to  be  entered  into  at  the  close  of  a  miscellaneous  article. 

Our  general  estimate  of  M.  <le  Chateauvieux's  labours  has  beea 
dready  given  ;  our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  on  the 
vbole  a  highly  favourable  one  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
lis  welUwritten  *  letters'  are  very  inadequately  represented  in 
he  present  translation.  Had  we,  in  fact,  known,  before  we 
lad  made  some  progress  in  the  present  article,  bow  very  indif- 
'erently  Dr.  R.  has  executed  his  task,  we  should  have  dis- 
carded bis  book  altogether,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the  origi- 
lai.  We  had  collected  a  long  list  of  his  strange  errors  and 
inaccountable  mistranslations,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  give  un- 
lecessary  pain,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  in 
i  note,  a  few  and  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  errors  which  dis- 
igure  the  work.  Of  the  other  translation  which  has  appeared, 
vebave  not  had  the  means  of  forming  a  judgement.* 

^ -mu  —  -  — I    ■  ^Mi  ■  I  ■  I  _  -  -  ■  I  -  ^^^-^— ^-^■^— 

*  At  p.  4.  *  In  the  mean  time,'  is  given  as  the  translation  of, 
lan9  la  rottte  du  temps  ;  tendance  is  ill  rendered  by  *  disposition  ;' 
ind  the  words  elle  offre^  which  determine  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
ire  quite  disregarded.     At  p.  5,  au  premier  souffle  is  translated,  *  at 

the  first  blast*'  Etiolee  is  rendered  '  white ;'  Landes,  *  lands.'  At 
)•  86.  *  has  on/y  been  able,'  should  be,  *  has  not  been  able.'  In  th« 
$th.  letter,  Dr.  Rigby  mentions  certain   *  buildings  which  seemed 
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Art.  y  II.  Lectures  on  tite  Book  of  Jonak^  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use 
of  Seamen :  to  which  are  added.  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,  with 
some  Prayers  and  Hyinns>  to  be  used  at  Sea:  The  whole  intended 
as  a  Help  to  the  Devotion^  and  spiritual  Improvement,  of  Masters. 
of  Ships  and  their  Crews,  especially  in  long  Voyages*  By  George 
Young.     8vo.  pp.  232.     Price  5s.     1819. 

THE  Book  of  Jonah  is  so  well  adapted  to  enga{^  the  attention 
and  interest  the  feelings  of  sea-farincT  persons,  and  the  in- 
structions it  naturally  suggests  are  so  various  and  important, 
that  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  it  so  frequently  used  as  the 
text-book  of  preachers  whose  local  circumstances  bring  them 
into  connexion  with  that  valuable  class  of  tnen.  Several  works 
of  the  same  general  character  as  these  Lectures,  are  already 
before  the  public,  of  which  Rytber's  "  Seaman^s  Preacher,"  is, 
we  believe,  the  luo^t  popular.  The  volume  which  Mr.  Youngs 
has  added  to  these,  will  not  be  thoui^ht  unnecessarily  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  books  provided  for  the  use  of  seamen. 
It  comprises,  besides  the  ^  Two  Discourses  to  Seamen,'  ten 
expository  discourses,  and  is  creditable  to  the  Author,  though  it 
does  not  afford  us  the  means  of  classing  him  with  the  most  elo« 
quent  preachers.  The  sentiuuents  are  truly  evangelical,  the 
reflections  are  serious  and  appro|)riate,  the  practical  tendency  of 
the  Lectures  is  throughout  very  apparent,  and  as  we  prder  piety 
to  eloquence,  and  useful  intention  to  solicitations  fur  popularity, 
we  readily  give  the  present  work  the  benefit  of  our  cordial  re* 
commendation. 

On  Chap.  i.  7 — 10,  some  remarks  occur  on  ^tbe  casting 
^  of  lots,'  which  are  not  either  very  profound,  or  much  adapted 
to  elucidate  the  subject  If  this  practice  be  an  ordinance  of 
Heaven,.  *  an  appeal  to  God,  as  the  omniscient  and  righteous 

<  still  to  protect  some  old  towers :'  M.  de  Chateauvieux  affirms  that 
the  *  towers'  seemed  to  protect  the  *  buildings.'  In  his  19th  letter, 
M«  de  C.  describing  the  charmmg  effect  produced  by  the  vines  inter- 
Yningled  with  the  standard  trees,  speaks  of  the  rich  glow  of  the  purple 
flprape,  relieved  or  thrown  o£P  by  the  foliage  over  which  it  hang ;  out 
ms  Translator,  not  satisfied  with  ttiis  tame  rendering  of  le  rovge  jmr* 
furin  se  detacke  sur  lefeuiUnge^  waxes  quite  Anacreontic,  and  makes 
the  ^  purple  juice  drop  on  the  leaves  and  add  another  trait  to  the 

<  richness  of  this  culture.'  There  is  sad  work  with  the  proper  names. 
An  acquaintance  with  Milton  might  have  given  Dr.  iL  Valombfosa 
for  Vallombreuse.  We  have  *  Abrnzaes*  for  the  Abruczot ;  Terra- 
cino  for  Terracina ;  *  Pontin'  lor  Pontine  (  «  Baiea'  for  the  chnsk: 
Baise»  '  Pompeia'  for  Pompeii ;  «  Tessin'  for  Tessiiio.  There  is  no 
such  place  as  '  Peroosa,'  nor  any  such  name  on  the  reoords  4»f  art  as 
^  Pierre  Peragia.^    Perouse  is  the  Frendi  appellation  for  the  city  of 

^  Ferdgia ;  and  the  master  of  Raphael  is  commonly  known  by  the  dis- 
tinctive eppefllatioki  of  Pietro  Petugmo,  or  Peter  ^Perugiia* 
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judge,  to  decide  or  make  known  Bomethiog  which  is  beyond 

*  the  reach  of  our  understanding,  or  which  we  voluntarily  refer 
^  to  his  determination,*  and  which  therefore  ^  must  be  observed 

*  with  all  (iue  solemnity,  and  should  never  be  prostituted  to  any 
'  vain  or  frivolous  uses,*  the  Preacher  should  have  afforded  his 
hearers  the  means  of  determining  the  occasions  on  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  refer  to  this  mode  of  settling  differences. 
Instead  of  this,  he  informs  them  ihat]  ^  we  have  no  warrant  to 
'  employ  it  for  detecting  criminals,  or  discovering  future  events,* 
mnd  that  ^  the  path  of  duty  is  to  be  found  by  the  light  of  6od*s 

*  word,  rather  than  by  direct  appeals  to  his  providence.'  It. 
irould,  we  apprehend,  after  this,  be  rather  perplexing  to  the 
Preacher,  to  describe  the  *  various  cases*  in  relation  to  which 
^  the  lot  may  be  used.* 

*  The  following  remarks  are  of  a  less  disputable  character. 

•  This  great  anxiety  to  be  clear  from  innocent  blood  they  had 
learned  from  the  dictates  of  natural  religion,  which  teaches  men  to 
abhor  murder  as  one  of  the  blackest  crimes.  Reason  and  conscience 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  ancient  law;  ^  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Seamen,  who  know 
well  what  it  is  to  be  in  danger,  should  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
lives  of  all  who  sail  with  them ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  . 
Briti^  seamen,  that  many  of  them  have  ventured  their  lives,  with  the 
most  generous  intrepidity,  to  save  those  who  were  perishing  in  the 
waters.  Yet  cases  of  an  opposite  description  too  frequently  occur ; 
for  instance,  when  one  vessel  has  run  down  another  at  sea,  those  who 
have  done  the  damage  have  been  known  to  make  off,  and  leave  the 
sufferers  to  go  to  the  oottom,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  called 
to  an  account  for  the  loss  of  the  property.  Against  such  barbarous  niur* 
derers,  for  that  is  their  real  designation,  the  mariners  of  Tarshish  will 
The  up  in  the  judgement,  to  condemn  them.  They  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  they  prayed  earnestly 
that  God  would  not  charge  them  with  the  blood  of  Jonah,  when  they 
were  commanded  and  compelled  to  cast  him  into  the  sea.'  Lee.  iv.  p.  57. 

We  shall  make  room  for  another  specimen  of  these  discoursos* 

*  I  wonder  how  Jonah  could  repeat  this  description  of  the  divine 
character,  without  feeling  some  relentings  of  heart,  some  soft  emotions 
of  godly  sorrow,  of  love  to  God,  and  compassion  for  sinners :  **  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil."  Did  he  know  all 
this ;  and  yet  presume  to  resist  the  authority,  censure  the  proceed* 

'  ings,  and  grieve  the  spirit,  of  this  most  kind,  most  amiable,  most 
compassionate  God?  Did  he  know  all  this;  and  yet  forbear  to  lov^~ 
to  admhe,  to  celebrate,  the  wonders  of  this  infinite  mercy,  tire 
unsearchable  riches  of  this  divine  grace?  Did  he,  know  all  this; 
and  yet  feel  his  heart  bound  up  in  its  own  selfishness,  insensible 
to  the  impressions  of  gratitude,  and  steeled,  against  the  workings 
of  compassion  and  benevolence?  One  would  think,  that  the  very 
repetition  of  these  words  was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  flint; 
that   such  a  lovely  picture   of  the  divine  character  would  have 
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charmed  away  all  the  gloom  of  melancholy,  all  the  douda  of  discon* 
tenu  and  chagrin,. and  shed  a  soil  jreviving  light  over  the  prophet't 
soul.  One  would  think,  that  as  Jonah  knew  all  tliis,  not  only  by  the 
sacred  oracles,  but  by  liia  own  recent  experience,  he  would  nave  felt 
the  cords  of  love  and  gratitude  irresistibly  drawing  him  to  this  God 
of  mercy,  and  binding  him  for  ever  to  his  service.  O  !  my  brethren, 
how  should  we  be  ashamed  and  grieved,  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
sinned  against  so  much  love,  of  having  spurned  at  such  unspeakable 

trace  I  How  deeply  should  we  be  affected,  with  the  thoughte  of  our 
ase  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  our  mercies;  especially  when  we  view 
his  wondrous  love  as  displayed  in  the  cross  of  Christ  1  Methinks, 
wheh  the  prophet  was  recording  his  preposterous,  passionate,  impious 
complaints  against  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  hb  hand  must  nave 
trembled  while  h\A  pen  was  writing,  and  his  book  must  have  been 
bedewed  witli  the  tears  of  contrition/  pp.  158 — 160. 

• 

Art.  VIII,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage.to  HudsGnU  Bay,  in  his  Majestt/s 
Ship  Rosamond ;  containing  some  Account  of  the  North- Eastern 
Coast  of  America,  and  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  Region. 
By  Lieut. £dward Chappell,  R.  N.  8vo.  pp.279.  Price  12s.  1817. 

f^UlS  slight  volume  yields  a  considerable  portion  of  amnse- 
-''  ment.  A  part  of  it  indeed,  perhaps  somewhat  too  large, 
is  occupied  ivith  a  rather  dry  account  oi  the  settlements  of  the 
Hudsou's  Bay  Company,  and  a  kind  of  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  fur > traders.  Information  on  those  subjects  is  found  in  too 
many  books,  to  have  a  claim  to  re-importation  in  every  new 
journal  of  a  visit  to  those  north-western  seas.  The  interest  of 
the  book  is  in  the  officer's  generally  well  written  dcscriptiuns 
of  the  wonderful  natural  phenomena  presented  in  that  dreary 
region  ;  and  still  more,  pertiaps,  in  the  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  condition  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  displayed  to  bim  in  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  some  of  those  |>eop1e.  His  is  fully  as 
indulgent  au  estimate  of  them  as  we  shall  any  where  find,  unless 
as  givtn  by  those  members  of  the  most  amiable  Fraternity  insthe 
world,  who  have  endured  the  disgust  of  habitual  society  with 
them,  and  the  rigours  of  the  climate  for  the  purpose  of  training 
some  of  them,  and  being  trained  with  them,  to  the  felicity  of 
another  life  in  another  world. 

A  ship  belonging  to  this  Fraternity  accompanied,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage  outward,  the  several  Hudson's  Bay 
tships  which  were  convoyed  by  the  Rosamond  ;  and  while  touch- 
ing at  the  Orkneys,  our  Author  went  on  board,  and  had  a  con* 
Tersation  with  au  old  German  Moravian  Missionary,  who  was 
returning  to  end  his  life  among  a  people  who  had  become, 
through  his  own  devoted  exertions  for  their  happiness,  dearer 
io  him  than  all  others. 

'  From  him  I  learned,^  says  Lieut.  Chappell>  ^  that  the  difficulty 
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of  ixTht  getting  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  the  Esquimaux  was  almost 
insurmountable.  This  Missionary  had  himself  been  one  of  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  so  dangerous  an  object,  which  could  only  be 
accomplibhed  by  plackig  an  entire  confidence  in  this  wild  race :  he 
therefore  remained  alone  with  thcm^  conforming  to  their  loathsome 
habitSy  and  mildly  endeavouring  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  their 
minds.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  dared  to  attack  those 
established^  which,  to  him,  appeared  most  exceptionable.  Habit 
had  sanctioned  polygamy  among  them.  Passion  was  allowed  to  plead 
successfully  in  extenuation  of  murder.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
trembling,  but  a  resigned  heart,  that  he  first  ventured  to  point  out 
those  practices  as  offences  against  the  Great  Spirit..  *^  The  Almighty,** 
said  the  good  Moravian,  ^<  assisted  my  humble  efforts,  and  my  endea- 
«  vours  were  crowned  with  success."  I  shall  also  quote  his  owa 
words  as  to  the  result.  **  On  the  bleak  and  rocky  coast  of  Labrador, 
a  temple  is  now  erected  to  the  worship  of  Goa,  in  which  the  wild 
Esquimaux  raises  his  voice  in  songs  of  praise  to  the  Most  High. 
Thirty  years  of  my  life  have  been  dedicated  to  this  enniploymcnt ; 
and  I  am  now  on  my  return,  to  finish  my  days  among  the  nock  which 
has  been  so  manifestly  entrusted  to  my  care." ' 

The  principal  piece  of  descriptive  narration  of  tbe  intercouree 
iTith  the  Esquimaux  is  much  too  long^  to  be  transcribed,  and  an 
extract  if  ould  not  have  due  interest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
account.  We  will  quote  one  of  the  several  striking  descrip- 
tions of  the  aspects  of  nature.  It  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
several  others,  presentini^  different  pictures. 

*  As  the  setting  sun  had  a  different  appearance  to  what  it  generally 
exhibits  in  England,  perhaps  it  may  oe  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
Although  it  glittered  to  the  eye,  and  threw  a  golden  tint  on  the  water,' 
yet  it  produced  no  rays,  and  might  be  viewed,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  paining  the  sight  by  its  refuleence.  So  far  was  it  from' 
bestowing  warmth,  that  the  air  appeared  more  intensely  cold  than  it 
had  been  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day.  The  clouds,  in 
parallel  lines  immediately  above  the  descending  luminary,  exhibited, 
m  the  most  beautiful  manner,  all  the  varieties  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
dusky  red  and  deep  blue  being  the  most  predominant  colours.  If  to 
all  this  we  add  the  dazzling  reflection  which  glittered  from  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  the  rugged  mountains,  and  the  shining  fantastic 
forms,  of  the  floating  icebergs  in  the  Straits,  the  prospect  will  be 
easily  imagined  to  have  excited  in  our  minds  those  feelings  which 
induce  the  nfiariner  as  well  as  the  poet, 

"  To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God.'* 
At  midnight  wc  passed  an  immense  iceberg,  which  roared  like  a 
thunder-storm ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  some  cavity  in  its  side,  through 
which  the  sea  was  bursting.    It  was  nearly  calm.' 

There  arc  a  map  and  several  neat  engravings,  and  the  book 
is   introduced   by  a  preface  written  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the 

celebrated  traveller. 
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Art  IX.  Viniys  of  Socitiij  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Irdand^ 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  in  the  Year  1818.  By  John  Gamble, 
Esq.  Author  of  «  Irish  Sketches,"  "  Sarsfield/*  '*  Northen 
Irish  Tales,"  &c.  Svo.  pp.  423.    London,  1819. 

(  nnilE  custom/  rctnarks  Mr.  Gamble,  ^  of  niakicg  punch 

.        *  injugs,' 

*  seems  a  better  one  than  that  of  each  persott  making  for  himseli 
It  mingles  the  spirits  and  water  more  intimately,  and  gives  more 
mellowness  to  the  liquor,  from  the  practice  of  pouring  it  several  times 
out  of  one  jug  into  another.  It  b  long  since  punch  has  been  drank 
out  of  bowls  ;  but  the  large  china  bowl  stills  holds  its  place  in  closets, 
in  memory  of  past  times,  and  as  an  article  of  show/ 

'  The  day/  (that  on  which  the  above  iroportaot  obserration 
suggested  itself  to  the  Author)  *  was/  he  says,  *  too  hot  for 
■*  much  drinking,  and  we  shortly  adjourned  to  the  garden, 
^  where  \\c  amused  ourselves  with  pulling  curranta,  and  talking 
*  of  parliamentary  reform.^  (p.  211.) 

It  is  bu|  justice,  however,  to  aidd^  that  &Ir.  Gamble,  by  Us 
own  account,  is  not  a  drinker :  indeed,  as  a  medical  man,  he 
inveighs  strongly  against  that  intemperance  to  which  is  attriba- 
table  so  large  a  |K>rtion  of  the  miseries  of  his  native  island. 

But  let  us  observe  a  just  i)roportbn  in  our  estimate  of  tbe 
vices.  Immoderate  drinking  is  to  be  deplored  ;  but  iuiaioderate 
praying  is  to  be  scorned  or  abhorred.  A  dninkard,  it  seems, 
besides  being  a  pleasant  companion  and  good  friend,  may  be 
^  an  innocent,  and  even  a  religious  man.*  But' a  Methodist- 
let  hira  be  held  in  '  utter  contempt  1* 

^  I  walked  on  to  the  vicarage  house,  inhabited  by  an  eld  relatioi 
of  nw  own.  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  for  many  yean, 
and  I  feared  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  ray  other  friends,  he  too  had 
perished  ,  but  happily  I  fouud  him  living  and  well,  and  almost  ai 
jovial  as  ever.  He  is  an  innocent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  rdigioui 
man,  though  he  would  not  serve  Mrs.  Hannah  More  as  the  model 
of  a  clergyman,  for  he  is  not  a  Metiiodist  either  in  manner,  or  in 
speech.  He  holds  the  whole  sect  indeed  in  utter  contempt,  and  has 
no  greater  term  of  reproach  for  any  one,  than  that  he  is  a  awaddler. 
By  die  bye,  he  is  not  over  fond  or  Presbyterians,  but  he  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  me,  on  the  flattering  ground  of  my  liberality* 
I  tell  him  that  tl)c  Church  of  England  service  is  far  more  beautiful, 
than  the  extempore  and  unadorned  prayers  of  my  own  Church;  and 
believe  me  I  only  tell  him  what  I  think.  The  evening  was  dedicated 
to  carousing,  and  ray  good  old  friend  swallowed  plentiful  potations  of 
cold  rum  punch,  which,  considering  the  season,  was  a  grateful  and 
well  chosen  bevera^.  For  a  while  we  drained  the  bowl  i^  aU  due 
jollity ;  but  the  jollity  of  an  old  man  is  fleeting  as  his  few  remaining 
years,  and  as  the  liquor  exerted  its  influence,  age's  natural  di^* 
position,  more  and  more  appeared.  Had  it  been  my  object  in  this 
journey,  likeihe  king's  in  the  Persian  Talcs,  to  seek  a  tmfy  kapp^ 
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moft,  I  might  at  first  have  imagined  that  I  hadfimnd  him  here  ;  but  I 
now  know  too  much  of  human  life,  to  trust  Tiehtly  to  appearances* 
In  wine  there  is  truth ,  and  liquor  opened  wide  the  sluices  of  my  kind 
host's  eyes  as  well  as  heart;  merriment  gave  way  to  thoughtfulness, 
and  thoughtfulness  to  sorrow,  which  soon  dissolved  itself  in  tears,  &c.' 

The  last  evening  of  his  visit,  the  Author  sayS|  he  *  would 
*  have  obtained  a  truce  from  drinking/  and  with  difiiculty  did 
obtain  it  until  nine  o^clock. 

*  My  kind  host  loves  his  bottle,  but  he  never  loves  it  so  well  as  when 
lie  has  a.friend  to  share  it  with  him;  and  to  night  we  drain  the  bowl 
to  drown  sorrow  for  my  departure,  as  the  day  I  came  we  drained  it 
to  denote  joy.  It  is  the  custom,  but,  in  my  mind,  though  I  am 
native  here  and  to  the  matter  borne,  it  is  one  more  honoured  in  th« 
breach  than  the  observance.' 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  we  imagine,  and  the  ^  Methodists,^  would 
be  little  concerned  (at  least  on  their  own  account)  to  know,  that 
Ibey  are  held  in  *  utter  contempt*  by  all  the  innocent  and  reli- 
gious sots,  whether  clerjEry  or  laity,  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr. 
GhMDble,  although  his  Letters  abound  with  flippancies  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  professes  to  reverence  Christianity.  It  is 
alinost  surprising  that  men  like  him,  with  the  language  of  tb« 
New  Testament  sounding  in  their  ears,  should  not  sometimes  be 
startled  even  with  their  own  statements  of  the  differex\ce 
between  themselves  and  those  whom  they  ridicule  or  revile. 
But  we  win  not  be  so  simple  as  to  expend  a  serious  remonstranoe 
upon  Mr.  Gamble,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  a  littls 
more  consistency  in  reference  to  Christiaoity  than  his  Letters 
display,  would  have  given  us  a  higher  idea,  both  of  his  good 
seose  and  his  honesty,  than,  as  the  case  is,  we  are  able  to  enter- 
tain. Besides  a  very  respectful  reference  (p.  54.)  to '  that  ^reat 
^  man,  Thomas  Payne,'  and  besides  his  often  expressed  dislike  of 
religionists,  a  number  of  indistinct  expressions  would,  we  ima- 

Sine,  give  most  readers  the  idea  that  the  Author^s  opinions  ar# 
eisUcal.    But  a!  p.  180,  he  says, 

<  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than  that  the 
aun  was  made  to  sive  Hght  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night ;  the  bright 
•tar  of  Christian  Knowledge  had  shone  on  my  cradle,  and  I  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy.* 

If  this  inconsistency  he  the  result  of  vacillating  opinions,  it  is 
pitiable ;  if  of  mere  levity,  or  of  affectation,  itisconteniptible:  but 
u  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  be,  as  indeed  we  are  imiriliing 
to  suppose,  merely  put  in  as  a  concession  to  Christianity,  wMcDi 
now-a^days,  is  almost  a  needful  passport  to  a  book^  it  rs  surety 
hn  ufiiiiattly,  and  almost  an  odious  hypocrisy. 

But  Mr.  Gamble  is  a  warm  friend  of  political  liberty  ]  witness 
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bis  admiration  of  that  eminent  defender  ^  of  the  Rights  of  Man/ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

'  Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte  to  excttt 
sjrmpathy,  as  well  as  to  attract  reverence  and  r^^ard.'  p.  S86. 

Nothing,  it  must  be  granted,  can  be  more  fitting,  or  seem 
more  homogeneous  in  character,  than  that  those  viho  reverence 
Bonaparte,  should  worship  the  memory  of  Thomas  Payne,  and 
hate  the  Metliodists. 

This  is,  however,  altogether  an  entertaining  volume,  though 
it  very  barely  merits  its  designation  as  professing  to  present 
^  views  of  ifociety  and  nuMnners.*  There  are  gossipping,  and 
anecdote,  and  musings,  and  flippancies,  and  conceits  enoogh ; 
but  little  of  the  intelligent  observation  of  a  comprehensive  mind. 
We  could  make  many  quotations  that  would  recommend  the 
Author  to  that  class  of  readers  whose  literary  appetite  endures 
nothing  but  tlie  lightest  food,  and  at  the'same  time  demands  a 
,  large  and  constant  supply  of  it. 

*  We  arrived  in  Strabane  at  the  usual  hour,  and  I  again  beheld  tba 
place  of  my  birth.  I  beheld  too  the  ased  parent  to  whom  I  owe 
ihat  birth.  I  beheld  her  with  pleasure;  but  it  was  pleasure  in  whid 
there  was  pain  :  the  bowed  down  head  was  stooped  still  lower ;  the 
dim  eye  was  dimmed  further;  and  the  weakened  limbs  trembled 
more.  It  has  been  my  lot,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  be  a  wanderer ; 
amidst  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  she  has  grown  old ;  never  has  she 
changed,  nor  perhaps  wished  to  change  her  place.  But  the  nionn- 
tarns  which  bounded  her  narrow  horizon  could  not  shut  her  out 
from  care.  Ii  has  followed  her  over  them,  and  made  her  die  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  loss  of  those  she  loved.  Could  we  enter  the  heart* 
and  read  its  secret  thoughts,  she  dies  perhaps  further,  as  every  grsen 
tree,  and  field,  and  bush,  reminds  her  of  the  years  that  are  &wn. 
The  daisied  bank  opposite  her  garden  is  the  same  on  which,  in  hBwr 
infimcy,  she  gathered  wild  flowers ;  and  the  setting  sun  which  sbm 
lustre  on  her  windows,  lighted  up  in  this  very  room  her  ^^mening  y eais 
and  blooming  hopes.  To  cheerless  age,  the  earth  ne  longer  ooois 
forth  flowers ;  and  neither  risins  nor  setting  sun  can  warm  with  joy 
the  languid  heart,  on  which  is  the  chill  of  more  than  threesoore  and 
fourteen  years.  **  The  days  of  our  years,*'  saith  Moses,  **  are  three- 
**  score  and  ten ;  and  if  bv  reason  of  strength  th^  are  fimisoore,  vet 
b  their  strengh  labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  oS,  and  we  flee 
away.»»  *  pp.  153,  4. 

Mr.  Gamble  is,  we  have  said,  a  medical  man ;  in  referenoe  to 
tlie  fever  lately  prevailing  in  Ireland,  he  jobserves, 

<  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  was,  that  the  mortali^  was 
much  greater  in  the  higher  than  lower  dasses ;  and  not  only  was  the 
.termination  more  f;enerally  fatal,  but  it  took  place  at.  a  much  earlier 
period.  **  lliere  is  a  sore  evii,^'  saith  Solomon,  <V which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners,  thereof  to  their 
hurt."    intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  begets  diicwisrt,  mul- 
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tiplied  as  the  hydra's  heads,  and  aggravates  those  which  it  does  not 
b^et.    I  do  not  vaunt  of  the  sobriety  of  my  poorer  countrymeo ;  but 
such,  for  some  time  before,  had  been  their' condition,  that  they  could 
.  not  obtain  the  whiskey  which  they  loved. 

*  Besides  this  compulsatory  abstinence^  other  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  more  frequent  recovery  of  the  poor.  Some  of  them 
you  may  think  not  very  becoming  in  me,  but  I  shall  give  them 
nevertheless ;  for,  as  some  wise  man  of  old  said,  "  1  pursue  strath, 
and  must  follow  where  she  leads."  The  poor  man  seldom  took  any 
medicine,  and  still  seldomer  had  a  doctor ;  except  the  nature  to 
vhich  he  owed  his  existence  be  reckoned  such,  and  by  whose  as- 

..Mtance  he  was  enabled,  when  the  disorder  had  spent  its  violence,  to 
throw  it  off  by  some  salutary  discharge.  1  have  heard  several  in- 
atances  of  people  of  this  description,  passing  sixteen  or  eighteen  fiajn 
in  a  kind  of  pleasing  stupor,  and  all  at  once  awakening  with  an  in- 

.  clination  for  food,  and  a  perfect  recollection  of  their  situation.       « 

*  But  the  abundance  of  the  rich  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep. 
'He  had  two  or  three  physicians,  and  sometimes  more;  he  was  Ha- 
rassed by  frequent  questions,  and  tormented  by  various  medicines 
and  applications.  Nature  was  interfered  with  in  her  operations, 
andy  unacquainted,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of.  ten  we  are,  with  her 
intentions,  they  were  very  likely,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion, 
counteracted.  Because  perspiration  sometimes  accompanies  the 
c^risis  of  a  fever,  solutions  of  a  strong  antimonial  preparation  were 

?*iTen,  which  alike  nauseated  the  stomach,  and  racked  the  frame, 
ierspiration  did  indeed  follow,  but  it  was  oftener  than  otherwise 
the  new  of  death;  for  as  was  well  remarked  by  the  most  ancient  of 
physicians,  perspiration  occurring  in  a  fever  is  bad,  because  it  pro« 
tracts  the  disease,  and  denotes  debility. 
^  Nor  were  the  vigilant  doctors  satisfied  with  harassing  their  poor 

Gitient's  stomach,  but  they  scarcely  or  never  failed  to  clap  a  large 
ister  to  his  back  or  breast,  whicii  added  to  his  irritacion,  and  dis- 
sipated, if  I  may  so  speak,  the  cloud  of  heaviness  in  which  nature, 
kinder  to  him  than  they  were,  would  have  sheltered  him  as  it  were 
from  himself.  This  blistering  is  abominable,  but  it  is  indispensible 
in  almost  every  disease  here ;  and  woe  be  to  the  worthless  physician 
who  allows  his  patient  to  slip  through  his  fingers  into  another  world, 
without  imprinting  on  his  back  this  mark  of  having  passed  through 
his  hands.  The  more  the  practice  is  unsuccessful,  the  more  it  is 
persisted  in,  as  Sangrado  bled  and  drenched  with  warm  water,  the 
faster  his  patients  died.  Has  he  been  blistered  ?  is  the  first  question 
asked  by  each  officious  intermeddler ;  and  should  the  reply,  which 
rarely  occurs,  be  that  he  has  not,  hands  and  eyes  are  raised  in  as* 
tonishment,  that  any  one  should  be  allowed  to  die,  wliile  there  was  a 
Spanish  fly  lefl  remaining  to  save  him. 

*  But  beside  the  physical  disadvantages  of  their  condition,  the  rich 
have  to  encounter  stifl  more  formidable  moral  ones.  The  poor  roan 
lives  only  in  the  present,  and,  occupied  with  his  daily  wants,  suflers 
little  from  evils  tnat  are  imaginary  or  remote.  He  has  scai^y  any 
apprehension  of  the  fever,  for  scarcely  has  he  leisure  to  think  of  k» 
and  without  scruple  he  goes  in  its  way.    My  barber  tells  me  that  ha 
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■baTed  without  fear,  both  the  Kvtng  and  the  dead ;  he  mertiy  took  t 
pinch  of  sDuff  before  entering  the  room,  and  drank  a  glaaa  of  wlud«y 
tt  it  was  oflfered  to  him.  Tobacco,  in  every  form,  has  Deeo  frequent^ 
mentioned  as  a  means  of  gnaidtne  against  contagtofn  ;  and  it  is  poi- 
|A)le,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  it  renders  us  leas  liable  to  its  ope- 
ration, out  it  is  in  no  measure  an  antidote,  as  some  fbolidilr  soopoie. 
*  But  when  at  lengUi  the  poor  man  is  orertaken  with  tiie  dmirder,  be 
VRiks  quietly  on  his  bed,  not  ffreatly  concerned  that  he  has  so  lone  t 
respite  from  the  labour,  which  he  regards  as  the  heaviest  of  em ; 
ana  with  scurce  a  fearful  emotion  awaits  the  event.  How  different 
are  the  mind's  workings  in  the  more  cultivated  man  1  He  b  astafled 
by  disease  on  disease,  for  the  worst  of  diseases  is  the  fear  of  destL 
He  weighs  circumstances,  and  calculates  probabilities;  he  divei 
mto  the  future,  and  throws  his  thoughts  backward  to  the  past»  sod 
if  he  happens  to  be  of  a  desponding  disposition,  he  is  almost  certam 
not  to  recover.  Despair  of  recovery  almost  exclndes  recoveiy ;  the 
faistance  of  my  worthy  friend  near  Coote-hill  is  not  n  aolitary  one^ 
for  I  know  many  of  a  similar  kind.  So  many,  that  I  alosost  regard 
the  dread  of  di»th  we  so  fVeouently  witness,  as  leas  n  natural  tksn 
an  artificial  feeling;  or  at  all  events  so  dependent  on  comfort  of 
condition,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  counterbahince  the  discomforts 
af  poverty,,  and  to  be  only  one  of  those  means,  by  which  Nature^ 
irho,  amidst  all  her  caprices^  loves  equality,  holda  in  nearly  oqori 
Maope  the  finrtunes  of  meo.*  pp.  157 — 161* 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tioho  have  tooris  in  the  presSf  tuitt  oUige 
f  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  Iw  sending  in/ormatdon 
\QetpaidJ  of  the  subject ^  extent,  and  prohaMe  price  of  such  toorks  ; 
ieh  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  ifam^ 
tent  xmth  its  plan. 


Lbe  pre».  The  Domestic  Minister^ 
MUtf  a  coarse  of  Moraing  and  Even- 
layer,  (for  five  weeks)  fur  the  use 
Btlies ;  with  Prayers  for  particular 
lions.  By  William  Jay. 
the  press,  Christianity  no  cunning- 
vised  Fable.  Six  discourses  on  the 
•Jices  of  Christianity.     By  the  Rev. 

O'Donnoghue,  A.M. 
»  Rev.  John  Knight,  of  Ponder^s 
will  publish  early  in  December,  a 
blet entitled, Revelation  Defended, 

a  compendious  view  <^  the  truth 
5  Scriptures,  with  appropriate  re* 
Mis. 

•  Andrew  Horn,  will  publish  in  Ja- 
Tf  The  instifflciency  of  Nature  and 
Ml,  and  the  necessity  of  Revelation, 
noDStrate  the  existence  and  per- 
ns of  the  Deity.  1  vol.  12ma 
iedily  will  be  published,  A  Sabbath 
g  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  a  true 
tive.  This  little  work  is  intended 
y  for  the  use  of  young  people,  and 
ins  an  account  of  a  mission.iry  sta- 

with  brief  notices  of  the  manners, 
ms,  and  presi-nt  condition  uf  tlie 
ican  Indians,  illustrated  by  a  neat- 
craved  fruntispieoe.  It  will  form 
cellent  Premium  Book  for  Sabbath 
lb. 
the  press.  The  History  of  the  Cru- 

for  the  Recovery  and  Possession 
t  Holy  Und.     By  Charles  MilU, 

Author  of  a  History  of  Muham« 
ntsn.  2  vols.  8vo.  The  object  of 
irork  is  to  supply  the  want  in 
sh  Literature  of  a  full  relation  of 
uropean  Expedition  into  Palestine, 
w  is  also  taken  of  the  Chival- 
istitutions  and  the  Latin  States 
:  East,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
;en«lom. 

the  press,  Itineraries  to  Timbuctoo 
fCassina,  recently  received  by  the 
»mie  des  Inscriptions,  translated 
the  Arabic  by  M.  de  Walkenaer, 
ranUated  into  English,  by  T.  £. 
ich,  Esq.  conductor  of  the  Mission 
baatee.     By  whom  are  prefixed. 


an  Itinerary  from  Dagwamba  to  Mecca^ 
and  a  Memoir  on  the  Traces  of  Egyp- 
tian Emigrations  and  Colonies  in  Asba^. 
tee. 

Mr.  Robert  Sweet  is  preparing  for  the ' 
press.  The  Botanical  Cultivator,  a  gene- 
ral work  on  the  cultivation  of  hothouse^ 
greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  late  of  the  ca- 
valry, has  in  the  press,  A  Dissertation  oa 
the  Form  and  Paces  of  the  Horse,  illus- 
trated  by  numerous  plates. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  will  soo^  pub- 
lish,  A  Vindication  of  oar  Authorise 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preced- 
ing English  Versions. 

'  Mr.  Smart  has  in  the  press.  The  Prac^ 
tice  of  Elocution,  being  the  Sequel  to  hta 
Theory  of  Elocution,  lately  pnt>lished. 

Professor  Robison's  System  of  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  with  notes,  by 
Dr.  Brr^wster,  is  printing  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 

Mr.  Leake  has  an  octavo  volume  in 
the  press.  On  the  Topography  and  An- 
tfquities  of  Athens,  with  engravings. 

Dr.  O'Beirne,  bishop  of  Mealh,  is 
priiKiug  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  prac- 
tical subjects. 

Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  is  preparing 
for  publication.  Parochial  Collections 
for  Oxfordshire,  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Wood,  Tindalc,  Hutton, 
Dugdale,  Dod»worth,  &c. 

Mr.  Jehoshophat  A^pio  bas  in  the 
press,  A  Systematic  Analysis  of  Uaiver- 
sal  History,  from  the  creation  to  the  pie« 
sent  lime,  iilustrateil  by  tables,  mapi, 
charts,  and  other  engravings.  It  will 
make  four  quarto  volumes,  and  the  first 
is  now  printed. 

Mr.  Thcophilns  Holdred  will  soon 
publish,  in  4to.  An  easy  and  expediti- 
oas  Method  of  Solving  the  Roots  of  all 
Equations,  by  a  correct  process,  and  in 
a  manner  hitherto  unattempted. 

Aristophanes'  Entire  Works,  trana- 
latcd  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  witli  mn* 
roerous  illustrative  notes,  ia  pristuif  nt 
three  octavo  volumes. 
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Mr.  Malthui*!  Principles  of  Political 
Eoonpny,  considered  with  a  vieir  to 
their  practical  applicatioo,  is  nearly 
leaciy  for  publication. 
'  The  Author  of  Letters  on  Sacfed 
Biatory,  has  nearly  ready,  a  sisttlar 
vdnme  of  Letters  on  Profane  History. 

A  Second  Series  of  Peter's  Letters  to 
his  Kinsiblk*  in  three  volniiies,  b  pro- 
long for  publication. 

A  Translation  from  the  French  of 
F.  8.  La  Croix's  Algebra  is  printing  in  an 
ootaTo  Tolome. 

An  English  edition  of  Coont  Orloff*s 
Memoirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  is 
preparing  for  the  press. 

Dr.  Haslam  has  in  the  press,  Sound 
Mind,  or  contributions  to  the  natural 
history  and  physiology  of  the  human 
inteflect 

A  Greek  and  English  Manoal  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  examples 
of  the  irregular  inflections,  &c.  is  print- 
ing in  a  small  size. 

Mr.  Oxiey's  Journal  of  an  Expedition' 
in  Terra   Australis,   with  a   map  and 
other  plates,  will    soon  appear   in   an 
octavo  volume. 

'  The  Rer.  Dr.  Pegge  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  Fitz&tephen*8  Description  of 
London,  translated  from  the  latin  oiigi- 
nal,  with  a  commentary,  and  some  ad- 
ditional notes  and  variations  ;  to  which 
will  he  subjoined  a  correct  edition  of  the 
original. 

The  third  edition  of  Prof.  Dunbar's 
Prosodia  Grasca  is  in  the  press,  which, 
beside  several  additions,  will  have  a 
Lexicon  comprehending    most    of   the 


words  that  occur  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad. 

Mr.  Nash's  beautifnl  Drawings  ef 
Views  in  the  City  of  Paris,  and  of  tbe 
aoeoery  in  its  environs,  have  been  pot 
into  thie  hands  of  the  ibst  engravers  b 
tbe  oountry,  and  a  sup«rb  work  is  an- 
nounced to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
first  of  Fdmiary  next,  a«d  to  be  con- 
tinued by  i|nart^4y  nmnbarsL  T%e  pr»- 
prietors,  ambitious  that  it  aboold  cobs- 
buie  every  species  of  intereft  whieh 
such  a  publication  can  fairly  inctnda, 
have  engaged  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  tra* 
veller  in  France  and  Italy,  to  eondoel 
the  Literary  Department;  and  thede* 
scriptions  will  be  of  a  more  complete 
kind,  than  generally  accompany  engra- 
vings. The  historical  and  Kterary  re* 
collections,  and  the  anecdotes  betongtag 
to  each  object,  or  suggested  by  it,  witt 
be  carefully  collected ;  so  that  tl^  whole 
together,  it  is  presumed,  will  form  the 
most  splendid  and  iuterestiug  picture  ef 
Paris  that  has  yet  appeared. 

On  the  first  of  January,  18S0,  will  be 
published  No.  I.  of  two  weekly  literary 
papers  to  be  continued  in  numtwrs  and 
parts.  The  one  stamped  for  foreign  and 
country  circulation  to  be  called,  **  The 
New  Literary  Gazette,  or  Jonmal  of  the 
Belles  Lettres,  Sciencei,  fcc."  The  other 
not  stamped,  for  town  sale,  to  be  entitled 
<*  The  London  Literary  Gazette,  &c.  ^c** 
to  bo  edited  by  J.  Polidori,  Esq.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Pittman  of  Oslbrd,  as- 
sisted in  the  foreign  department,  by  Dr. 
FraAk,  of  Vienna,  &.c 


Art.  XI.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ARCHITBCTURB. 

Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary; 
containing  eighty-six  plates,  beside  the 
letter-press,  general  index,  &c.  the  last 
part.  4to.  9L  9s. 

4e*i^  Tbe  work  may  be  had  complete, 
9  volumes,  in  boards;  121.  12i.  or  bound 
in  calf,  131. 

EDUCATION. 

Nicholson's  Rudiments  of  Algebra  ; 
in  which  the  subject  is  explicitly  treated 
in  a  new  manner,  the  theory  rendered 
clear,  and  the  practice  more  expeditious 
than  hitherto.  For  tbe  use  of  schools, 
to  prepare  the  student  to  read  tbe  higher 
•OQ  more  intricate  brmches  of  the  ma- 


thematics with  less  difficulty.   ISmo.  7s, 
6d.  bound. 

Klements  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Me* 
tre  ;  compiled  from  the  t»est  authorities, 
ancient  and  modern.  By  Thomas  Webb. 
8vo.  6  s. 

BMTOMOLOCY. 

Horso  Etitomologicc ;  or,  Essays  on 
the  Annulose  Animals.  ConUlning 
general  observations  •!!  the  geography, 
manners,  and  natural  affinities  uf  the 
injects  which  compose  the  Genus  Scare- 
bcBus  of  Liniiseu!! :  to  which  are  added 
a  lew  iucidental  remarks  on  the  Genera 
Lucanus  and  Hister  of  the  same  author. 
With  an  appendix.  By  W.  4L  Macleay , 
Esq.  A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 


Li$t  of  IForkt  rtcenil^  publiithed. 
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With  plates,  volume  L  pait  L 


HISTORY. 

History  of  Brazil.  Volume  III. 
ling  a  description  of  the  present 
'  tke  country.  By  Robert  Soo- 
Bsq.  Poet  Laureate,  and  Mem- 
tbe  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  of 
fat  Spanish  Academy  of  History, 
e  Royal  losUtiite  of  the  Nether- 
4ta  31  3s. 

The  work  complete,  in  3  volt. 
15s. 

vtim  Bnttowun;  commonly  ai- 
i  to  Nennlus,  from  a  manuscript 
diseorered  in  the  library  of  the 
I  Palace  at  Rome,  edited  in  the 
DCfitury,  by  Mark  the  Hermit, 
Kaglish  version,  a  fac-simile  of 
(inal  notes,  and  iUustratioos.  By 
r.  William  Gnnn,  B.D.  rector  of 
Norfolk,  royal  8vo.  15s. 

ItOICINB  AMD  CMlRUaOERY. 

leal  Essays.   Part  11.   By  Astley 

,  F,R.8.  and  B.  Travers,  F.R.S. 

^6d. 

,  Sargical  Essays.  Part  I.      By 

Be  authors.    Third  edition.  10s. 


MISCBIiLANIOOS. 

UMlysis  of  the  E|3rptian  Mytho* 
bb  which  is  subjoined,  a  critical 
wiionof  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
*logy.  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.O. 
itsd   by  engravings.    Royal  8vo. 

ractical  Treatise,  to  render  the 
Brewing  more  easy;  wherein  is 
Sfied  the  method  of  brewing  the 

sorts  of  malt  liquor  most  gene- 
iteemed;  inculcating  the  use  of 
charomeler  in  their  production, 
icidatiog  its  utility  by  examples : 
^anied  by  iiistruciiuns  for  the 
se  of  malt  and  bops,  and  some 
e  hints  as  regards  the  use  of  these 
ents  in  brewing.  With  tables  of 
excise  duties  on  strong  and  table 

By  C.  N.  Hayman,  Common 
.  l9mo.  4s.  6d.  • 
Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron 
ulam,  Viscount  St  Alban,  and 
ligh  Chancellor  of  England.  A 
.ition,  carefully  revised  and  cor- 

with  a  portrait    10  vols.   8vo. 


rOETRY. 

B  Canore :  poems.     By  Charles 


Lloyd,  author  of  Edmood  Oliver,  Isabel, 
and  translator  of  Alfieri.  The  third 
edition.  Svo.  9s.  6d. 

The  Jufcnile  Poetical  Moralist;  bains 
original  miscellaneous  poems^  intended 
to  assist  the  youthful  mind  in  the  forma* 
tton  of  virtuous  and  religions  principles. 
ISmo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

MLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquida- 
tion of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  being  the  draught  of  a  de- 
claration, submitted  to  the  attention  of 
the  landed,  funded,  and  every  other 
description  of  proprietor,  of  the  noited 
kingdom.  With  an  intniductory  dis« 
course.  By  Richard  Heathfleld,  Gent* 
8vo.  Ss. 

Mr.  Owen's  Arrangements  for  the  Dis- 
tressed Working  Classes,  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  sound  prineiptes  of  Po- 
litical Economy;  in  three  lettera,  ad- 
dressed to  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M,P« 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Village  Sermons,  Vol.  the  VKTth.  and 
last,  with  short  prayers,  adapted  to  all 
the  sermons  contained  in  the  eight  vo- 
lumes.   By  George  Border.  2s.  Sd, 

The  Evil  and  Danger  of  neglecting 
the  souls  of  men,  a  sermon,  by  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Re-pnblished  by  G.  Burder. 
6d. 

Homilies  for  the  Young,  and  more 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Marriott,  Rector  of  Claverton,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon*  12oio« 
58.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds ;  and 
on  the  homage  offered  to  our  Saviour  on 
certain  and  particular  occasions,  during 
his  ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  evan- 
gelical writings,  by  the  Greek  term 
npozKTNEZi.  Preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  St  Mary's,  in 
the  years  1816,  1817.  With  a  copioos 
and  distinct  appendix  to  each  set  of  iei^ 
mons.  By  Edward  Mares,  D.D,  Select 
Preacher,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Extracts,  Consolatory 
on  the  Loss  of  Friends;  selected  firom 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divinei^ 
and  published  for  the  Sunday  schonl 
(now  the  national  school)  at  Cheltea- 
ham,  under  the  patronage  of  her  late 
Majesty,  and   bis  Royal  Highness  the 
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IM  of  Wori$  recMily  fMigked. 


Prince  Regent.     Tbn  tecond  editidn, 

«ooti(Wrably  enlarged.  8it>.  1!K    . 

Sermoi»  oo  Varidus.  Subjecu.  By 
tlM  late  Rer/  Matthew  West,  Rector  of 
Caunallawaf ,  and  Vicar  of  Claae,  Ico. 

-in  the  dkicvie  of  Kildare^  8  vola.  8ro. 
ail.     .        .     • 

An  Introduction  to  the  Ke^  TestH-. 
ment.  By  Sir  John  D.ivid  Michaeiis, 
late  Professor  in  the  CTnivershy  of  Got- 

.t^n,  he.  Translated  frooi  the  ftiarth 
edition  of  the  OeraMO ;    and  eonside- 

\j^ly  HUKinented  wtth  notes.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Herbert  Marshy  D,D.  F.R.S. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Pvterboroufch, and  Lady 
Maigaret's  ProteMof  of  Divinity,  Cam- 
bridge. The  third  edition.  6  voii.  8vo. 
dl.  d«. 

llie  Religious  Improvemfjit  of  Nato- 

.ml  Blessinga,i  a  Sermon  preached  Kov. 
5(h,  at  the  weekly  lecture  fonndtsd  by 

.the  late  W«  Covatd,  £m|*  By  John 
Hawkinley.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

,  A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  ArcbhMbop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  Subject  of  certain 
Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
tenued  ETangclical:  occasioned  by  the 


obterfatlona  conUined  kk  two  I«tte0 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  £•  J.  fionov, 
Minister  of  Hampstead  Chapel,  to  the 
Rer.  Wm.  Mar»li,  Vicar  of  St.  Peto's 
iClilcheeCeri  ipcloding^  a  brief  iiiqairy 
iotp  the.  objects,  and  const^uUoa  of  tha 
Uritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By 
a  Lay  Member  of  the  GaUbUsbed 
Church. 

TorocaAPBT. 

Hallamsbirr.  The  History  and  Ta- 
pograpby  of  the  Pariah  of  SkelBeld,  ia 
the  County  of  York  ;  with  hiatoriral  aid 
-datoiiptive  notices  of  tbo  |»arishes  of 
Eociesaeld,  Uiasworth,  Treetim,  aad 
Whiston.  and  of  the  GtuHpelry  of  Brad- 
fiolvl.  By  Joseph  Hunter,  HmNTsry 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upoo-TyPC.  Cfowa  Miok 
41  4s.     Large  paper.  SU  Ss. 

itj/f-  This  work  eoataioa  an  accooot  af 
a  district  of  considerable  OKteot  hitherto 
undescrib<^!,  and  ia  embelliabed  with 
several  highly  finished  etagrariogs  from 
drawings  of  Mc.  Edward  BWre. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER, 


Page  413  line  B.  for  abutet,  read  denm^ 
Page  418  line  5  for  Jewitk  reeApamk 
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Ahmtkk  hapf  deUnl  qf  Uk  landing  qf  the 

JSngliskforeet  therep  and  tueeettful  allack 

on  the  French,  390,  et  teq. 
Agricvlture  of  luly,  see,  Chatemuvieux. 
Jta  fieeha,  degpotiim  of,  15;  his  appearance 

amdbehmotir,  15, 16. 
Americaps,  striking  peculiarity  attaching 

to  their  character,  31)4. 
Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  176, 

eistf. 
jirthiUcU  qf  ike  ancient  eulemttkal  cdSf- 

Jke$,  great  obiimon  qftkem,  147. 
Aristocracy,  agricultural,  its  origin  and 

iiBportanoe,  538. 

BadLaroodtoaan,  an  American  poem,  394, 
eiteq. 

Banditti  of  Naples,  account  of,  589. 
Barlass,  the  late  Rev.  William,  letters 

to,  from  the  Re?.  John  Newton,  76, 

etseq, 

Belzoai's  attempt  to  open  the  third  great 

pjrramid,  16. 
Bengal,  low  price  of  provisions  there,  13, 13. 
Beresford,  Rev.  J.  letter  to,  in  defence  of 

Calvinism,  by  £.  T.  Vaughan,  17. 
Bible  Society  in  Paris,  establishment  of, 

81  ;  attack  on  «/,  389. 
Biography  and   Obituary,  the  annual, 

176,  ft  $eq. ;  wretched  and  oppressed  state 
of  the  peasants  qf  the  Isle  qf  Harris, 

177,  8. 

Bish,  a  poisonous  plant  of  Nepal,  aeeaunt  of, 
205. 

Blair^s  revival  of  popery,  39,  «l  teq, ; 
period  within  which  the  revival  of 
popery  is  to  be  placed,  40,  1 ;  spirit 
<md  object  of  the  present  work,  43 ;  au- 
thority of  civil  officers  ought  not  to 
extend  to  religious  objects,  43;  ev- 
ihor's  renunks  on  the  gift  of  a  piece  qf 
ground  by  the  city  qf  London,  for  ereciing 
a  Mass  House,  43,  4;  intolerance 
the  radical  and  unchanging  character 
of  popery,  44 ;  fonr  vicars  apostolic  dele^ 
gated  by  the  pope  to  gffoern  the  English 


and  Scotch  Roman  CathoUa,  45  ;  Lard 
Colchester's  speech  against  these  agents  of 
the  p(^ish  church,  ib, ;  speech  qf  Lonl 
Castlereagh  on  the  tendency  of  spiritual 
aulhtitity  to  mix  with  temporal  concerns, 
47. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  3 1  f ,  1 3. 

Blossoms,  early,  by  Dr.  Styles,  573,  et 
seq» 

Bonaparte,  historic  doubts  relative  to, 
48,  et  seq  ;  the  present  work  a  bur* 
lesque  of  Hume's  scepticism,  ib, ; 
query  as  to  the  real  existence  of  Bona* 
parte,  48 ;  evidence  qf  the  reality  qf  h^ 
existence  examined,  49 ;  newspaper  m* 
dence,  ib,  et  seq,  ;  testimony  of  the  eye* 
wtneeses  qff  Plymouth,  50,  1 ;  of  those 
Who  fought  againtft  him,  51 ;  dambt 
arising  from  the  nationality  qfthe  tafe,  53  i 
reported  existence  qf  Bonaparte  possibly  a 
fiction,  ib, ;  Hume's  main  sophism  in 
regard  to  miracles,  not  met  in  the 
present  work,  53 ;  distinction  between 
a  (thing  being  simply  extraordinary, 
and  being  contrary  to  actual  know- 
ledge, f^. ;  real  nature  of  a  miracle, 
54;  credibility  in  reference  to  a  mi* 
racle,  i-6. 

Bowdler,  J.  short  accountof  his  life,  576» 

Bowdler's  select  pieces  in  pro>e  and  verse, 
489,  et  seq.;  character  of  the  pieces, 
490 ;  their  snbjects,  ib, ;  author's  talent 
for  versification,  ib,  -,  verses  on  a  storm^ 
491  ;  paraphrase  on  the  foity^eecond 
psalm,  491,  3;  on  the  inducnce  and 
effects  of  periodical  criticism,  493 1 
merits  of  Mr.  Bowdler's  critical  pa- 
pers, 494 ;  remarks  on  the  peculiaritiet 
qfthe  French  school  of  philosophy,  494, 
5  ;  Mr.  B.'.h  theoloj(ical  papers,  495, 6. 

Bradley's  sermons,  338,  et  seq, ;  snbieota 
of  the  discourses,  tb, ;  on  the  command 
of  Christ  to  remember  him,  339,  .30;  mp* 
pHration  </  thn  discourse,  330,  1 ;  daiy 
qfthe  Christian  in  his  journey  to  the  pro* 
imm/^cf,  331,  3;  duty  ^  Joining  th$ 
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people  of  God,  233;  the  tempU  and  the 
wortkipperi,  S33,  4,  5;  on  bapiisnud 
regfneralion,  935,  6. 

Brande*8  three  Tarieties  of  sabalous  de- 
posite,  165;  their  pniticiilar  remedies, 
165,  6. 

Bread,  daily^  286,  ei  feq. 

Mritnh  m  India,  their  fomier  and  present 
state  contrasted,  7. 

Bruce,  Michael,  shortaccountof  hin  life, 
577;  extract  from  kis  elegy  on  spring, 
iS  ;  thus  on  the  ruins  nf  t/xhleoen  castle, 
577,  8. 

Brunton's,  Mri.,  Emmeline,  and  oOktt< 
pieces,  327,  et  seg. ;  her  feelings  on  tha 
ptdiUcation  of*' Self  Control,'' 32$;  ex- 
cellent motives  qftke  writer ,  328,  9;  h^r 
account  of  the  progress  qf  "  DUnpline^'* 
329,  30;  dttign  of  EmmeliDe,  390,  ] ; 
extracts,  3Si ,  et  teq, 

Buddha,  meaoiog  of,  2,00,  1. 

Burder^f,  John^  elementary  ditqQraraef, 
addressed  to  children,  268,  ei  seg, ; 
reinarks  on  the  style  in  which  many 
public  teachers  address  children,  268  ; 
■lodcm  educational  religious  boolcs, 
iB9  i  extract  Uitutratne  of  the  author*^ 
mode  (^  address  and  explanation,  97  L 

Burder's  (U.  F.}  obligations  to  the  obaerr- 
ance  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  335,  et  tfq^ 

Buxton's  speech  on  the  criminal  laws, 
108. 

Byron's  Lorf ,  Mazeppa,  1 47,  ft  sry.  ; 
remarks  on  the  character  of  a  later 
publication  of  his  lordship^s,  t&. ;  tale 
of  the  present  poem  j  150,  1 ;  extracts, 
it*  et  seq. 

Ci^lvinisip,  Vanghan's  defence  of,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Re?.  J.  Beresford,  17,  et 
seg. 

Camels  usfd  in  the  agricklture  qf  one  large 
domain  of  Italy,  586,  7. 

Carey's  Clavis  pietrico-Vii^^liana,  48^^: 
design  of  the  work,  ih, 

Carii,  temple  of,  remarkable  echo  in  one 
of  its  cavern-apartments,  11,  12. 

Carn^e,  extensive  and  enorHsous  ruins  qf  a 
temp's  there,  57. ' 

Cathedral,  Lincoln,  see  'Wtkl's  arcfaitec- 
iure,  ice.  < 

ChalinerOs  sermons,  56] ,  et  seq, ;  the 
author's  inbarecterrstic  peculiarities, 
502;  h\»  mode  of  illustrating  his  sub- 
ject, 502,  3;  remarks  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  oral  and  written  elo- 
qutnce,  504 ;  caution  to  popular 
preachers  to  avoid  the  press,  505,  6 ; 
|)ermanent  value  of  Dr.  C.'s  sermons, 
f^.  ;  on  the  influence  of  tb«  InteHectual 

-  t)ilaraeter  of  writefs,  on  tMr  ftyte^ 


507 ;  Dr.  CH  ftyle,  507,  S ;  «!«• 
poraneoos  orators  often  incapable  of 
succeeding  in  writteo  comiiositioQ, 
308  J  causes  of  \i,  f5. ;  diHerant  busi- 
ness  of  the  pobUc  speaker,  and  the 
writer,  508,  9;  rare  combinatioo  of 
oral  and  literary  pow4^  In  the  pefsoos 
of  Mr.  Burke,  aivl  Mr.  HsOl,  509; 
author's  remarht  on  the  hmpotenfe  efmfre 
httman  eloquence  to  efeH  the  deesgm  of  the 
ministry  qf  tka  Go^  5Wi  \\,  12; 
subjects  of  the  diflfereot  difoourses, 
513;  the  ilktttrmtion  of  tbe  doetrhie 
of  f  Dm  depravity  of  bjoaan  nature,  the 
leading  purpo«aof  the'preaant  coune 
Qf  sermons,  t6.i  Df.  C's  remasksoo 
some  opinions  of  cettsAn  modem  tho- 
o)ogisat9,  514^$  th«  Dr.'a  aiseoncep- 
tions  of  their  opioioo  stated,  5|5 ;  the 
b>v0qfQadn9itobefamd9saqfih^paU 
qf  viUU  Chris^mty,  515,  16. 

Chapels,  popish,  in  pngta^rf;  osMhor  of, 
8137. 

.Cfaiappell's  mmAive  of  a  voytage  tq 
Hn<isoD's  Bay,  5iM>.  Hmf.^  m  Qenmm 
MaramoM  mieeionm^s  enxsmmi  qf.iis  dif- 
jkuUses  m  euammg  am  mimmry  mtth  dm 
Btquimaiis^UbrmiBrpai9hpSidteerip* 
tion<^  $he  getfing  mm  at  Lahmhe^  5H* 

Characters,  Cfctaass,  Dt»  Manhmatfe  se- 
wmtofthefqrmatismqf^  160,  70. 

Charlemagne,  p(ogr«ta  of  tAie  isadal 
system  oodar  bin,  590, 1. 

.Chateau  vieus*s  ag  ricQltM«,4cc.  pf  Itily, 
581,  9$  ftqf  decUmet^ ik9  ttfU  «W  ^ 
Uterattmim  Italy,  5%^i  thh  ihm  tegms 
qf  Italy  described^  584,  8  ;  agrioaltaral 
state  of  Lombafdy,  593$  ita 


ib,;  ita  Insuriunt  plaDk^itkMiii  584; 
pecoliar  Bpeciaa  of  food  uao^  km-  &t* 
tening  cattit,  tft. ;  iho  Uwoe  fcgioni 

qf  Tuscany,  5%5i  sCt  geacrof  cAaradSr, 
ib, ;  present  poverty  ot  TWoaoy,  586; 
eayiels  used  ia  tke  esUtma  qf  ska  krp 
domain  ^T&fi  Aotssiv,  586»  7  ;  dascrip- 
tion  of  tbe  Mitremma,  or  low  Moiitry, 
587 ;  Its  wrjstcbed  state  opcaaiooed  by 
the  Malarin,t5.;  Stsmoo^i's  afcoant 
of  its  devastatioQ,  587,  8  s  dep<ipala- 
tion  of  Rome  from  the  same  caose, 
589  ;  aeoount  of  tbe  baiulitti  of  Maplo, 
ib, ;  poverty  of  the  Keapolkaii  terri- 
tory, 590 ;  ihetdk  qf  the  VUta  Jdnrnm, 
>4. 

China,  Kteratnreof,  167,  ji  Jif. ;  drama, 
175, 

Chineae,  their  opiskiam  qf  M  /amotion  qf 
the  huntan.rmte^  mid  of  the  peepOmg  qf 
tke  world,  179,0; 

Cbivalryf  beneficial  cffseta  of  tke  fptrft 
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Christianity  not  a  religion  of  ceremonies, 

^♦•« 
•  CfamtiaQ't,  Professori  Tindication  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  in  EngUad  from 
the  imputation  of  cruelty,  108,  el  seq* 

Churcbf  Christian,  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter of,  411. 

Churches,  Christian,  sermons  on  the 
duties  of,  335,  el  teq, ;  a  popular  ob^ 
jection  against  the  scheme  of  congre- 
gational church  .government,  an-* 
swered,  336,  7 ;  aversion  of  the  Scotch 
to  Congregationalism,  337;  inquiry  in 
regaM  to  the  Tisible  union  of  churches, 
ik,;  nature  of  the  nnion  recommended 
by  Mr.  Wardlaw,  338;  government 
■ot  the  object  of  this  union,  339  ;  re- 
ference to  a  plan  for  eombining  the  ener* 
gkt  of  associated  churches,  ih ;  design 
qftke  tuMcialwn^  ih.  ei  seq. ;  the  scheme 
examined  and  exposed,  340,  ei  seq.  ; 
Wardlaw's  remarks  on  the  unity  of 
the  apostolic  churches,  343 ;  Burder 
•n  llu  noH-obtervance  of  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
per^  344,  5 ;  Sieigk  on  the  conduct  to  be 
obeerted  towards  churches  in  a  state  q/* 
ethision,  343,  6  ;  unitif  of  thurehes  mott 
perfect  in  a  period  of  eniamity,  346. 

Churchman's  second  epistle,  1 79,  ei  seq. ; 
religion  exposed  by  the  inconsisten- 
ciA  and  bad  taste  of  its  friends,  ib, ; 
satire  looked  upon  by  the  pious  man, 
u  a  dangerous  weapon,  180 ;  indus- 
trious drudgery  of  the  reverend  author 
in  raking  out  materials  from  quaint 
and  forgotten  writers,  181  ;  Ais  deiine- 
flhbn  of  former  dajfs*  good  ckurchmanship, 
183;  remarks  on  other  subjects  of  the 
•atbor's  satire,  183;  conduct  of  the 
present  writer  a  strong  plea  in  favour 
of  dissent,  185. 

Clavis  metrico-Virgiliana,  487. 

€&0ins,  stone,  largo  number  of,  in  a  plain 
near  Cioaux,  in  PoUoUf  479,  80. 

Colehester*Sf  Lard,  speech  against  the  power 
of  excommunication  as  vested  in  the  four 
viears  apostoUe,  qf  Great  Britain,  45. 
'  Colony,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian,  op  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland,  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  discover  them,  187, 8. 

Concretions, ^  unc,  peculiar  to  oamive- 
ront  animals  only,  1 63. 

Con<ier  on  Protestant  Nonconformity, 
405,  et  seq.  ;  arguments  advanced  by 
contbrihists,  in  addition  to  New  Testa- 
ment directions,  405,  6  ;  sufHclency 
of  the  New  Testament  to  decide  the 
controversy,  406  ;  objections  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  controversy  has 
gcBarally  beea  coadttct^d*  lb»i  pro* 


fessed  mode  qf  the  present  tsork,  ib. ;  its 
general  character,  407 ;    its  arrange- 
ment, 408  ;    subjects    of    the   First 
Book,  ib, ;  real  nature  of  many  of  the 
prevalent  difilrences    among  Chris* 
tians,  409  ;    reasons  given  by  the  five 
dissent. ng  brethren  of  the  Westmin* 
ster  Assembly,  for  their  change  of 
sentiment,  409,   10;    respects  in  which 
true  Christians  cannot  differ,  410,  1  ; 
subjects  of  the  second  book,  411;  in« 
quiry  into  the  character  of  a  Chris« 
tian  church,  ih, ;   qualifications  requi* 
site  in  persons  intending  to  become  mem" 
bers  of  Chrislian  societies,  418,  3  ;  unitif 
of  sentiment  not  to  be  produced  by  legis' 
lative  enactments,  414  ;  subjects  of  the 
third  book,  ib, ;    nature  of  the  spiritual 
authority  invested  in  the  Christian  minti- 
try,  414,  5  ;   offices  of  bishops,  or 
pastors,  and  deacons  considered,  416 ; 
import  of  the  term  presbyter,  ib,  ; 
the  first  appointment  of  regular  ofii- 
cers  in  the  Christian  church,  417; 
Clemens  '  Romanu^'s  account  of  the 
ordinations  of  the  apostles,  ib, ;  first 
churchfts  not  formed,  most  probably, 
upon  the  model  of  the  sjniagogue, 
418;    the  apostles  did  not  observe  any 
fixed  un^orm  rule  in  teitSng  the  govern- 
ment qf  the  primitive  churchu,  418,  9; 
author's  ^ecifieathn  of  the  form   and 
constitution  of  a  ChritUan  churchy  420, 
1  ;   on  the  rites  and  services  of  the 
church,  543  ;   Christianity  not  a  re- 
ligion of  ceremonies,  544 ;    on  the 
rule  of  public  worship,  545;  authoiU 
remarks  concerning  things  said  to  be  in* 
different,  5^:  observations  on  the  propO" 
sition^  that  things  belonging  to  religion^ 
tehich  are  not  command^  of  Ood^  are 
forbidden,  546,  7  ;  histoneal  remarks  o» 
the  prayer-Jtook,  548/  preaching  gene* 
rally  regarded  by  episcopal  divines,  as  pu- 
ritanical,  550  ;    an  the  preaching  of  die* 
seniors,  551  ;    the  sacrameoti,  538  ; 
ecclesiastical    establishments,    553 ; 
Bishop  Warburton's  "  Aliiance,"  ib, ; 
Graham's  "  View,"  554  ;  coasequentes 
qf  admitting  the  rtght  qf  the  magistrate 
to  interfere  with  religious  concerns,  534^ 
5  ,*    Dr.  Paley's  admission,  that  esta* 
blishments  are  not  a  part  of  Cbris« 
tianity,  but  only  the  means  of  incul- 
cating it,  556 ;    smdysis  of  Paley's 
scheme,  ib,  ;   remarks  on  the  quaUly  qf 
the  supply  of  religious  mstrudion  in  a^ 
establishment,  557, 8  ,*  '  Soame  Jenyua 
'  on  a  national  religion,'  558 ;   on  the 
interference  qf  establishments  wilh   the 
Christian  miniiiry^  559,  60 ;  4sUiklitk* 
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mtnis  impide  the  progreu  of  Chmtmniifff 
560. 

Caxe'i  life  of  Jobo,  Doke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, 301,  el  teq,f  ChurchilPi  en- 
trance into  life,  309;  his  marriage, 
ib, ;  acqaires  the  confidence  of  the 
Doke  of  York,  and  of  King  Jamev, 
.308,  3 ;   corresponds  with  the  prince 

I  of  Orange,  303;  King  mUiam't  high 
estimation  of  him,  304;  character  qf 
Lord  Spencer,  ih,  /  CburcbllUs  high 
promotion  under  Queen  Anne»  305 ; 
imfluenee  qf  the  Ditcheti  teith  the  Sueen, 
generally  overrated,  306  ;  Marlborough 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  al- 
lied armies  on  the  Rhine,  i^.^  his 
plans  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
Dutch  officers^  3tc.  306,  7  ;  noble 
avowal  of  Athlone,  i6.  ;  tetter  from  the 
dake  to  his  duleheet,  in  r^erence  to  the 
iots  of  their  eon,  309 ;  campaign  of 
1703,  ih.  el  teq.i  political  court  in- 
trigues, 309 ;  campaign  closes  unfa- 
vourably»  309,  10  ;  brilliant  cam- 
piAgn  of  1704,  ih.  H  eef,;  battle  of 
Blenheim,  311, 12;  its  important  re- 
sults, 313;  Duke's 'politics  at  this 
period,  ih. ;  campaign  of  1705,  314; 
hattto'bf  RamSlies,  317;  the  Dukefe 
hmnaHtfy  to  the  pritonert  and  wounded, 
317.;  hU  great  ittflnence  on  the  conti- 
nent; 318}  his  Fisit  to  Charles  XII. 
'  of  Sweden;  f^./  chief  circumstances 
of  the  campaign  of  1707,  319,  30  ; 
negotiations  of  1 709,  ih, ;  campaigns 
of  1709  and  1710,  321  ;  the  DuVe's 
last  campaigu,  322;  sketch  of  the 
state  of  political  parties  at  home, 
during  the  military  career  of  the 
Duke,  ih.  el  teq. ;  character  of  Har- 
ley,  323;  St.  John,  ih.  ;  disgrace  of 
the  Duke»  324 ;  he  retires  to  the  con- 
tinent, ib.;  his  return,  and  death, 
3^4 ;  his  character,  325  ;  extract,  ibs 
el  «^. 

CnmeS|  atrocious,  tjieir  progressive  di* 
minntioo  in  this  country,  1 22. 

Criticism,  periodical,  remarks  on  the  in- 
fluence and  efl^ts  of,  493. 

Cromlechs,  in  France,  account  of  some, 
473. 

Daily  Bread,  a  series  of  useful  conside- 
rations for  tlie  support  of  the  Christian 
character,  286,,  et  eeq.  ;  intent  of  the 
volume,  ib, ;  on  reiianee  on  God  in 
Christ,  287. 

De  Foe,  merit  of,  429. 

J>eism  refuted,  by  T.  H.  Home,  385,  el 
4ef. 


Deittt,  UnHanan,  Mr.  Ac*/ 

of,  129,30. 
Dictionary  of  the  (thinete  langoage,  by 

the  Rot.  R.  Morrisoa,  167. 
Disooufie, .  by*  John*  Foster,  ttte  sab* 

stancer  of  which  was  delivered  at  the 

annual  general  meeting  of  tbe  Baptist 

Missionary  Society  on  Bristol,  953 ; 

see  Foster's  discourse. 
Discourses,    elemeotaryf  siddresaed   to 

children,  by  John  Burd«r»  968,^  snL 
Dort,  Synod  of,  Scott's  wdieles  of,  459; 

etteq.  ^ 

DonbU,  historic,  relatire  to  BuonapaHe,. 

48,  el  *ej. 
Drama,  Chinese,  167, 175. 
Dramas.  Lyrical,  by  Coroelios  Neale, 

346,  et  teq. 
Drink,  remarks  on,  as  suppoaed  to  be 

connected  with  disease,  161. 
Dnties  of  Christian  chvrehet,  termoiK 

on,  335,  et  teq. 

Echo,  a  remarhtthle  am  in  the  Umfk  qf 
Carli,  11,  12. 

Edict,  sacred,  Milne's  translation  of, 
from  the  Chinese,  167  ;  iizte«a  brief 
maxims,  173. 

Egede*8  description  of  Oreenland,  185, 
et  seq.  ;  circumstances  tending  to  ten- 
der this  country  interesting,  185,  6 ; 
account  of  Bgede,  186,  7;  OMtive  of 
the  early  voyages  to  Greenland,  1 87  ; 
legendary  tale  of  the  riches  of  thb 
country,  ib. ;  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
discover  the  ancient  Icelandic  ami 
Norwegian  colony  settled  on  the  east 
coast,  187,  8  ;  strong  attachment  of 
the  Icelander  to  his  native  soil,  ib,  ,* 
reported  fertility  and  beauty  of  this 
country,  189  ;  character  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  ib.  ;  febulous  tales  of  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  the  coon- 
try,  190;  their  ideas  of  the  Saprems 
Being,  ib.  ;  descripHom  of  amother  great 
personage,  191  ,*  visit  lb  the  in^rmd 
goddess,  ib. ;  Greenlandera'  notions  ro» 
lative  to  a  ftitnre  state,  191  ;  their 
Itarmless  behaviour,  192  ;  aeeount  qf  an 
enormous  sea  monster,  193,  4. 

Egypt,  Lighl's  travels  in,  55,  et  seq. 

Eloquence,  oral  and  written,  distinctioiU' , 
between  them,  504. 

RmrocHne,by  Mrs.  Bmnton,  387,  eisaq. 

England,  its  important  adrantagea,  die- 
rived  from  the  feudal  system,  524; 
see  Hallam*s  View  of  the  SUte  of  Ea- 
rope. 

Epistle,  a  Churciiman's  second,  179,  ff 
seq. 
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Epitaph,  Popisb,  OTer  a  rrare  at  Cork, 

Error  of  opinion,  remarks  on  the  alleged 
innocence  and  harmlesgne^s  of,  141. 

EiS,  Lgander  Van^  kit  asttduity  m  disir^- 
luting  his  New  Tesiameni,  84,  5. 

fistablisbments  not  a  part  of  Cbriiiianity, 
kut  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it, 

Europe,  Hallam's  state  of,  during  tha 
middle  ages,  3 17,  eiteq, 

Evans's  memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Richards,  487,  et 
ttq.S  short  sketch  of  his  life,  488; 
change  in  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  its  consequences,  ib. ;  his  death, 

4oy» 

Events  which  have  passed  in  France 
since  the  restoration,  Miss  Williams's 
letters  on,  388,  ei  t^q. 

EscommunicatioD,  Scott's  remarks  on. 
465. 

Pawcett,  Dr.  account  of  bis  life,  minis- 
try, and  writings,  93,  ei  seq. ;  his  un- 
remitted industry,  94,  5  ;  taste  for 
general  literature,  95;  bis  early  piety, 
96 ;  his  hve  of  the  Scrittures,  96,  7  ; 
his  character  and  conduct,  99,  100 ; 
anecdotes  of  GrimEhaw«  100,  1  ;  Dr.F. 
cnteri  upon  the  ministry,  10 1  ;  pew- 
liar  situation  of  his  place  ofuorship,  192  ; 
its  probable  influence  on  the  Dr. 's  cast 
of  mind,  ib.;  he  is  iustramental-la 
forming  several  Christi»n  societies, 
103  ;  avoids  entangling  himself  in  the 
disputes  respecting  hypercalvinism, 
»*•  *  rejoices  in  the  progress  of  evan- 
gelical  truth  among  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment,  105  ;  disingenuous 
conduct  of  the  Weyleyan  Methodists 
towards  the  original  avowed  dissenters, 
107 ;  enumeration  of  the  Dr.'s  wri- 
tings, ib. 

Females,  their  elevated  rank  in  society 
among  the  western  nations,  owing  to 
the  feudal  system,  540,  1. 

Feudal  system  origin  of,  &c.  See  Hal- 
lam's  view  of  Europe,  &c. 

Fever  lately  prevalent  in  Ireland,  Gambled 
remarks  on  it,  598,  et  seq. 

FUzclarencc's  journal  of  a  route  across 
India,  1,  et  seq. ;  occasion  of  the  au- 
thor's journey,  ib,  ;  his  qualifications, 
9,  3  ;  origin  of  the  tv;ir  with  the  Pin- 
darries,  4  j  f^rrat  effect  tf  disciplite  on 
the  native  troops,  6,  7  ;  former  and  pre- 
tent  stale  of  the  British  in  India  con- 
trasted,  7 ;  decay  of  superstition 
among  the  native  troops,  7,  8  ;  oii- 
ttioT*k  opinion  of  the  ceniequencft  of  an 


attempt  to  Ckrutioniu  IndiM,  9;   bis 
route  across  the  peninstfta,  10,  11  ; 
remarkable  echo  in  the  excavated  temple  cj 
Cirti,  IK  12;    gloomy  and  desolate 
character  of  the  country,  IS  ;  striking 
peculiarity  in  raped  to  unfinished  build' 
tMgtf  ib,  ;  low  prireqf  provisions  imBan* 
gal,   12,   13  ;    greatness  of  the  British 
power  in  JwtUa^  14;    despotism  of  Ati 
Pacha  in  Egypt f  15  ;    author  introduced 
to  him  by  Mr,  Salt,  ib,  ;   his  appearance 
andc^duei,  15, 16 ;  attempt  of  Beisont 
to  open  the  tbiid  great  pyramid,  i^. 
Foster's  disconne,    the    substance    of 
which  was  delivered  at  the  annual  ge« 
nenl  meeting  of  the  Baptist  mission- 
ary society,  353,  et  seq,  ;    reality  oftha 
magnilttde  and  atrocity  of  the  evil  in  at* 
iual  operation  against  himan  spirits,  354, 
5;   dreumttanees  that  might  reader  the 
imprastion  cf  it  overpotoering,  ib. ;  eahi" 
hition  q/*  the  progress  qf  destruction  aim 
iendani  on  the  military  inroads  of  the 
Eastern  conquerors,   ih ;   the  refereaca 
.  iffers  an  extremely  faini  comparison  cf 
the  coneequenees  tjf  the  invasion  <if  nil^ 
655;    dnastation  of  mortal  raoagersp 
Imited  by  their  short  existence,  ib,  i  the 
effects  tf  evil  continually  augimeniis^fi  ib, ; 
the  servant  of  God  ean^oi  be  exempted 
from  participating  in  the  warfare  against 
the  power  of  evil,  ib* ;  evil  in  the  pre- 
sent state, -a  small  portion  only  of  the 
unmeasured  mass  of  evil,  356;  in- 
quiry as  to  the  precise*  elements  and 
txternal  features  of  a  truly  virtuooa 
temper  of  mind,  in  mU^joo  to  the 
present  and  the  impending  condition 
of  the  human  systemi  i6. ;  the  fact  of 
a  supernal  contemplation  gf  evil  com. 
patible  with  absolute  happiness,  357  ; 
small  degree  in  which  the  diversity  of 
feeling  on  this  point,  exhibits  itself  to 
the  wo([ld,  ih,  ;    remarks  on  a  modifi- 
cation  of  perception  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  moral  sjrstem,  that 
might  be  called  theological  calk>uf- 
ncs5i,  358,   9;    existence,  among   a 
certain  class  of  religionists,  of  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  insensibility,  approacb- 
ing  towards  malignity,  to  those  without 
their  system  of  sympathies,  359;  r^. 
marks  on  an  opposite  feeling  to  tbco* 
loj^ical  callousness,  359,  60;  tpecnla-- 
tive  excuriiveness  of  a  mind  of  suck 
a  tempt  rament,  ib,  ;   reasoni^blencas 
of  a  high  state  of  active  participation 
in  the  divine  blessedness,  and  a  regard 
to  the  divine  perfectioui  preoccupying 
the  mind,  361 ;  striking  anecdote,!^. 
(note,) 
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Fox'f  lectorei  on  tabjects  connected 
with  tbe  corroptioo,  tea  of  gennioe 
Cbrtetianity,  194;  remarlu  on  tbe 
author's  opinion  of  controversial  ser- 
moiiii,  135;  attkor's  mmh  qf  nmom^tg, 
136,7;  temerity  of  biS  affiriiiatioBS« 
197 ;  misr»presentationSy  137,  8  ;  kit 
efastffuttiiam  ^  Unimrkm  DmU^  189, 
90  ;  Am  modi  of  uecoiuUing  for  tie  ttr^ 
prmnUtnct  of  T^mUmrinismp  131,  ei 
teq.f  call  on  tbe  Unitarians  to  ac- 
count for  tbe  surrival  and  prevalence 
of  Trioitariaoisai  in  tbe  present  day, 
133 ;  propriety  of  inquiring,  philoso- 
pbicaliy,  into  the  causes  of  the  reli- 
gions opinions  of  ethers,  132 ;  just 
inference  from  disingenuous  conduct 
in  a  recusant  party,  133, 4  ;  Unita- 
rianism  verging  towards  its  proper 
ground,  as  the  profession  of  disbelief, 
t^. ;  remarks  on  the  mathematical 
arguaent  against  the  orthodox  sys- 
tem, 135 ;  Arianism  a  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  disbelief,  and  of  the  rea- 
lity of  the  evidence  of  orthodoxy, 
136 ;  eoodnct  of  the  Arian,  ib, ;  dis- 
similarity, in  regard  to  the  present 
controveriy  between  the  Christian  and 
tbe  Inftdel,  and  the  ChristiaQ  and  tbe 
Unitarian,  139 ;  remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  tbe  innocence  of  error  in 
opinion,  141 ;  the  two  chief  sources 
of  this  opinion,  141,  8;  inference 
from  the  argument  of  the  Unitarian, 
142. 

France,  Lieut.  HalPs  travels  in,  in  the 
year  1818,472,  W  My. 

Prance,  progress  and  consequences  of 
tbe  feudal  system  in  it,  598,  el  jcy. 

French,  JUiu  WiOianu^t  ttmUmtnt  of  ikeh 
r0spietfbrr§ligiQn,  290,  1. 

Gamble's  view  q^  society  and  manners 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  596,  5bc.  oir- 
ikor't  prtferemee  of  a  dnmkard  io  a 
MHhodisif  for  a  cos^pafuon,  ib, ;  his 
unmanly  religions  inconsistency,  397 ; 
reveres  Bonaparto,  598  ;  vitiit  kii  n«- 
tioepUue,  ib. ;  hit  prqfesmntd  remarki 
OH  the  fever  kiefy  preooktii  im  ireUnd, 
ib,  ei  jcy.  ;  cawtet  qf  the  more  freqmemt 
repOffery  of  the  tkk  poor,  599  ;  fetat 
evils  to  which  the  nch  are  tsAject,  in  itf- 
nut,  ib, 

Oanganelli,  select  letters  of,  translated 
from  tbe  French  by  C.  J.  Metcalfe, 
Esq.  481,  et  teq, ;  translator's  igno- 
rance of  their  not  being  genuine,  4B1  ; 
character  of  Ganganelli,  ib,;  died 
probably  by  poison,  tk 


O^labs,  or  If  abonutan  afatTc 

aoouoni  of^  55. 
Germany,  history  of  tbt  fcadal  qpMcA 

io,  597,  fff  siy. 
Goomoo,  account  of  theTragMiHi  o^ 

57. 
Gorfcha,  bonsa  of,  aee  HmbjUoii^  Mq^. 
Grammar,  Chinese,  Dr.    BlanbauPs 

elements  of,  167, «  sif. 
Gravel,  Dr.  Magwditfa  pliy«olo|M 

researches  into  tbe  eaoMi,  eyapiias, 

and  treatment  of,  136,  et  «f  • 
Graves's,  Dr.  select  seriptanll  pndb  of 

the  Trinity,  466,  ^  et§.  i    iftiHir'i 

sietementQf  hitoliict,ib.t   MgMMit 

of  the  foor  diieoirse^  469  ;  raBntfcs 

on  tbe  use  of  the  imw  tlM  TMaity, 

ib.  i  polemic  origin  of  tbo  tarst  A.  ; 

reasons  for  the  coDtiaaed  ue  of  it, 

ib.  i  okgectiona  afaimi  a 

fondness  for  it,  470; 

cndfirm  dboosa  «f  totkem 

belirf  qfihe  dNAraw,  470, 1 1  Mriti  of 

the  work,  471. 
Greenland,  and  other  pocm^  by  Mr. 

Montgomery,  910,  el  sssu 
OieenUnd,  EgoM  daaeripUMi  oC  165, 

ft  teq, 

Greenlandcr,  bit  thnoft  ittirfcaiii  to 

bis  natire  soil,  187, 8. 
Grwenlamkrt,  wsdww,  pmik  imuMun  eft 

221,9. 
Grimahaw,  onaodofeM  of,  100^  !• 

Halfam's  view  of  the  itete  of  Baopt 
during  the  middle  afes^  51V,  eieef.f 
the  fendat  sygten  the  loading  aaljJNt 
ofthewQric,518;  saliaeta  of  tte  dif- 
ferent cbaptars,  ti.  /  the  fair  chief 
events  that  have  iainanead  tha  fltale 
of  Europe,  t6.|  dsadening  aflKtaef 
despotism  on  the  aatioos  of  tha  ftoBiaa 
wortd,  519;  inroads  of  tbahaibarinib 
aad  origin  of  tha  fandal  lyalmn,  5t0» 
progress  of  tbe  eyataai,  mdet  Choile- 
magne,52a,l;  origin  of  the  a^hility 
of  Europe,  521 ;  an  africollaral  arifr 
tocracy  a  distingaishlar  faatoraof  the 
feudal  system,  598$  nipofftaB*  ro- 
ButU  of  *bis  estabiiibmea^  563  r  fiv- 
ther  advantages  of  it,  peeeHar  le  tUt 
country,  5i4 ;  oppoaite  eActi,  ftem 
the  feudal  system,  ia  ffnglaad,  aad 
among  the  contiBaalal  "^^Tr.  M5 ; 
history  and  oparatkNi  of  the"  fcedsl 
systum  in  Germany,  587,  et  m§.  $ '  iu 
progress  and  etiBelt  la  Franes^  566, 
Uteq.i  feudal  sy^teoi  in  Italy,  530; 
history  of  the  pfogresa  of  ikt  ibadal 
system  in  Bdglaiids  539$  naka  of 
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Tbaoe  and  Ceorl,  ib, ;  villeios,  or  na- 
tiTc  Briton",  ih. ;  origin  of  trial  by 
jury,  534  ;  power  of  tbe  king  and  of 
the  baroij!*  contrasted,  535 ;  ^t>at  ad- 
vantage from  the  baroos  attending  at 
the  king's  councils,  536  ;  rise  of  the 
Englt&h  parliament,  ib, ;  its  progress 
tovards  coosisteocy  and  stability, 
536,  7 ;  ben(>6t8  arising  from  the 
wars  of  Edward  the  First,  and  Ed  ward 
the  Tb  it  d,  537  ;  rights  of  pa  rliament 
previoufi  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  ib, ; 
Oiu&es  of  the  reroiution  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  ti« ;  great  ignorance 
of  the  barons  of  the  feudal  age,  ^^  ; 
the  crusaderf  chiefly  the  least  civi- 
Used  people  of  Europe,  539;  pecu* 
liarities  of  the  eras  which  produced 
the  four  greatest  poets,  540  \  the  ele- 
▼ation  of  the  fiuDale  character,  and 
the  present  high  sense  of  personal 
honour,  wholly  due  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 540,  1 ;  fntdal  inttiiutiotu  a 
tekool  of  moral  (Uscipfine,  541. 

Hall's  travels  in  France,  in  1810,  473, 
et  ieq.  ;  general  meriu  of  tHb  author, 
473  ;  remarks  oo  the  prevailing  laxity 
of  morals  in  France,  and  of  the  ioter- 
eommunion  of  the  virtuous  and  vi- 
cious portions  of  female  society,  473, 
ib,  ti  teq, ;  cuthor't  convenaiwm  wik 
hitfeUow  travellers  between  Toulouse  and 
Parity  476, 7  $  assassination  of  general 
Ramel,  477  ;  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  duke  0*Angouleme's  popularity  in 
the  South  of  France,  ib,  ;  auihorU  re- 
wimkt  om  the  variotu  kinds  of  sepukhral 
moHumenis,  477,  8,  9  ;  French  crom- 
lechs, 479;  plain  at  Glieiur,  covertd 
with  itome  coffins^  479,  80. 

Hamilton's  acpount  of  the  kingdom  of 
jNepaly  and  of  the  territories  acquired 
by  the  House  of  Oorkha,  197,  et  seq, ; 
chief  object  of  the  present  work,  1 98  ; 
ntuation  and  population  of  Neptl,  199  ; 
tmeliws practised  by  the  pagan  reformers 
4if  this  count ry^  ib,  200;  pride  of  the 
people  in  their  Hindoo  descent,  ib, ; 
their  saigui'iary,  jealousy^  ib,  ;  tribe  of 
the  Magars,  ib,  ;  of  the  Newars,  ib.  ; 
meaning  of  the  term  Buddha,  200,  |  ; 
remarkable  religious  ceremony ,  201,  2; 
kumoM  sacrifice^  ib,;  gradations  of 
easte,  202  ;  multipUcation  qfjines  for  the 
megleU  of  ceremonies^  2p4  ;  account  of 
il^  poisonous  plant  called  Bishf  205  ; 
description  of  the  aipine  region,  205, 
6 ;  great  fertility  of  the  toil,  ib, ;  Nepal 
proper,  206,  7;  its  population,  &c. 
tk'  i  detaription  of  the  houses^  207  ;   rt» 


vonue  and  taxes  of  Ms  ditinct,  208-; 
tedious  nature  of  their  agrieulturai  la* 
bours^  209 ;  degraded  state  of  their 
domestic  ^rvants,  ib, 

Harley,  character  of,  323. 

Harris,  Isle  oft  miserable  state  nf  the  pea* 
santSf  IT7,  8. 

ffervey,  the  Rev,  James,  stale  qf  hit  pa^ 
rishes  t^fter  his  deaths  77,  8. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  sketch  of  a  tour 
in,  377.  et  seq,  ;  lata  boundary  stream 
between  the  highland  and  lowland  lan» 
guages,  377,  8;  highland  accommoda' 
tions,  378,  9  ;  decay  of  the  peculiarities 
qf  Idghknd  feelingt  and  maimers^  379, 
80  ;  exlermmation  q/*  the  heads  of  the 
Keppoeh  clan,  381,  2  ;  account  t^fjohn 
Lorn,  the  Keppoeh  bard^  ib,  tt  seq. 

Home's  deism  refuted^  385 ;  plan  of  the 
work,  ib,  ^  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy , 
387,  8. 

Hours,  domestic,  by  Comerma  Nenle, 
346,  et  seq, ;  lines  **  to  my  infant y" 
sis,  9  ;  to  a  friend  about  to  wuerry  a 
second  time,  349,  50. 

Hudson's  bay,  Chappell's  narrative  of  a 
voyage  to,  594,  5. 

Harness  soepticism,  barlesgne  oo,  see 
DoohtSy  historic,  46,  at  seq» 

leelandf  poetic  description  of,  217,  si  seq, 

India,  Lieut.  Col.  Fitzclarenoe's  jour- 
nal of  a  route  across  it,  I,  et  seq. 

Institutions,  Jeudal,  a  school  iff  0¥tral  dis* 
cipGne,  541. 

Italy,  agriculture  of,  581,  et  seq, ;  He 
three  regions  dsKrib^  582, 3. 

Italy,  history  of  the  feudal  system  in, 
530. 

Jackson's  genius  of  Shakspeare  justi- 
fied, 22,  et  seq,  ;  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  modem  bibliography  lo 
science,  22 ;  age  of  the  conventional 
immacuUcy  of  authors,  23 ;  present 
age  that  of  universal  inquisitioo,  ib.  / 
decay  of  black* iHtcr  literature,  24  ; 
favourable  specimens  of  tiie  author's 
textual  emendations,  26,  et  seq,  ;  his 
frmciful  substitutions,  32,  et  seq. 

Jails,  Mr.  Western's  ^Mech  on  his  itoo- 
tion  >or  a  more  firequeot  delivery  of, 
1873,  et  seq, 

Jenviis,  SoaQie,  on  a  national  religion, 
558. 

Jernsalem,  its  popnlatioa,  &c.  59, 60. 

John,  St.  character  of,  323. 

Jonah,  Yonng's  lectures  oo  the  book  of, 
592,  ct  seq. 

Jury,  trial  by,  origin^if,  534..  . 
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Jfasiice,  chenp^  Macnah  on  the  administf- 

lion  off  ^  85. 
Kfpp'>ch  cia- ,  account  qf  the  txUrminatkm 

offjie  headt  o/,  381,  <f<  siq. 
KifiK'r\  FrnfettOTf  veraon  iif  ikt  Turkish 

New  Testament,  82. 

Landlord,  Tales  of  my,  second  and  third 
series,  422,  et  svq, 

Lanftuage,  Chinese,  its  reputed  six 
ftuurces,  172. 

Low,  criminal,  100,  et  seq.  ;  the  charac- 
ters of  lawyer  and  legislator  seldom 
advantageously  combined  in  an  indi- 
▼idual,  ib,  ;  the  lawyer  naturally  in- 
fluruced  by  pr<jfeMional  habits,  ih.  et 
seq. ;  Professor  Christian's  remarks  on 
an  unguarded  expression  in  the  peti- 
tion of  the  r6r|K)ration  of  the  city  of 
London,  110,  et  seq, ;  the  cases  of 
Meakin  and  McAllister,  113;  the 
|m)fesM>r'8  opinion  respecting  them, 
t6. ;  cautious  and  reluctant  verdicts 
of  juries  in  the  present  day,  true  rea- 
son of  them,  ib,  et  seq, ;  unwillingness 
of  witnesses  to  give  evidence  on  capi- 
tal cases,  U4  ;  Mr,  Buxton  on  the  imr 
policy  of  our  eriminat  eode^  116,  7; 
Saxon  Lws  pecutinr  for  admtttug  but 
fete  capital  puniihmruls,  ib,  ;  list  qf  ike 
increnst  of  capiat  offinces  from  £'/.  3.  to 
the  Ituuie  of  Brunswick^  ib, ;  professor's 
remarks  on  the  alleg^-d  prevailing  in- 
dis|>08ition  of  ind'viduais  lo  ptasc-ute 
on  indictments  for  capital  oflFerices, 
117;  statement  of  the  prop'cssive 
diminution  of  atrocious  crimes  io  thi« 
country,  122. 

Laxity,  of  morals  in  France,  473. 

Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
corruption,  revival,  and  future  in6u- 
ence  of  (genuine  Christianity,  by  W.  J, 
Fox,  \Q4,€l*cq 

Jjetters^  C'Aini«c,  remarks  of  a  Chinese 
teriUr,  f*n  the  invention  of,  17*2. 

T,et:/rs  on  the  objects  of  the  Briti&h  and 
Foreign  B:blt  Society,  Owen's  extracts 
rf,  81,  ft  seq. 

Letters,  S':»ert,  i  Gansranelli,  translated 
from  til*?  French,  481,  etseq. 

Lcyden,  Dr.  John,  Morton'^  memoirs 
and  poetical  remains  of,  273,  et  stq, 

IaIc,  ministry,  and  writiitgs,  of  Dr.  l-i^^v- 
c  tt,  account  of,  93,  el  srq. 

Light's  travel*  in  li^gypt,  Nubia,  Holy 
J,and,  &c.  55,  et  seq* :  account  of  the 
(>elabs,  or  slave-merchants,  ib.  ;  laud- 
able resignation  of  the  Arab:>  under 
ailViction,  55,  6 ;  extensile  andenormoru 
tuin  of  (he  temple  Carnac,  57  ;  Troglo- 


dites  of  Goornoo,  t&.i  immiiUkiC  qf 
the  Nile,  58 ;  sHaation  of  RubU,  ik  | 
population,  &e.  of  JenunlaDy  59. 

Lincoln,  Wild*a  architecture  end  tcvlp- 
ture  of  the  cathedral  of,  143,  el  Mf. 

Literature,  Chinese,  167,  «/ Juif,;  nlie 
estimeta  of  the  Enropcau,  m  refud 
to  Chinese  literetme,  167,8$  fseei- 
Datmg  tendeoey  of  the  lenfiMfe,  1 6a  i 
Dr.  Marshman's  indebiigable  Uboor 
to  acquire  the  langnege,  169 1  km  ac- 
eonnioffheformatimirikgCimmikt' 
roe/en,  1G9,  70s  coUo^iel  langHfe 
and  written  ehareder  of  the  Chinew 
altogether  different,  170 1  Mr.  MocrU 
son's  opinion  of  the  Bents  of  the  ba- 
gaage^  171 ;  reputed  shi  soaroeft  of 
the  language,  179;  remarks  qf  m  GU- 
nese  writer,  on  the  MOMfiae  qfietUrt^ik  t 
opinions  of  tht  CUnem  laipeifii^  JAe 
formatton  qfihe  himom  net,  mmipmpliiii 
of  the  world,  172,  3  ;  Mr.  Morrison^ 
opinion  that  the  Chioete  UngtUfe-is 
not  strictly  moDOsyl'abic,  173;  the 
sacred  edict,  its  sisteeo  hrief  mesims, 
ib,  ;  k**morout  wmedote  sUmsir^thm  qf  Ike 
dfferent  chmaeter  of  the  Nifrtkerm  earf 
the  Southern  Ob'aete,  174/  ChhiBse 
drama,  174,  5. 

Lochleven  east'e,  Unes  on,  if  HiiekaeiBnsu, 
577,  8. 

Lombardy,  agricultural  state  of,  583  ; 
its  seed  time,  ib.  ;  its  laxurious  plea- 
tations,  584;  peculiar  food  for  fatten* 
in,^  cattle,  ib. 

Lorn,  .lohn,  the  Keppoch  bard|  eecount 
of  hiiq,  381,  ^"t» 

Macnab*s  theory  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical system  of  tlie  univerM^  489,  et 
seq, ;  author's  remarks  on  reommerSf  483  ; 
character  of  his  work,  484 ;  aa  Iftt 
confusion  of  tungueSf  ib,;lo 
*  cheap  juJiee,*  the  ordai 
government^  485,  ei  seq. 

Magcndie's  physiological  reseaicbei  into 
the  causes,  ^ymptonis,  and  tieotmaal 
of  the  gravel,  156,  el  Mf. ;  anthor*s 
opinion  that  animal  diet  is  tbie  caase 
ot  gravel,  158 ;  inqaiiy  if  man  is  hi- 
tendi  d  to  lie  a  caroivenue  or  herbi* 
vi?it)us  aniutal,  from  the  stmcture  of 
his  body,  &c.  ib,f  his  propensities 
and  structure  prove  him  lo  be  tmnlf 
not  an  animal  of  frey,  159;  inqaby 
into  the  early  habits  of  man,  M. ;  the 
camiverous  Laplander  logger  iitad 
thaa  the  hcrbiverous  and  farinaccons 
orieoul,  160;  whether  the  fanlan 
of  animal  food  is  coiroectcd  with  the 


